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All  the  Year  Round. 

OUR    EYE-WITNESS   ON   THE   ICE. 


NCE  every  year  the  earth  suffers  from  a  seizure  of  a  violent  and 
savage  nature,  which  brings  hidden  benefits  with  it,  but  admin- 
isters them  with  a  rough  hand :  much  as  a  man  might  fling  a  purse  of 
gold  at  your  head,  hitting  you  a  nasty  knock,  while  he  conveyed  at  the 
same  time  certain  advantages  compensating  for  the  accompanying 
thump. 

This  attack  —  it  is  called  a  Frost  —  is  sometimes  but  an  affair  of 
a  day  or  two  in  and  about  London ;  sometimes  it  lasts  for  weeks  to- 
gether ;  while  sometimes  it  comes  and  goes,  and  hangs  about  us  like 
an  intermittent  fever.  It  is,  however,  always  sudden  in  assault.  A 
short  warning  of  unusual  fog  and  darkness  is  given,  and  lo !  we  wake 
one  morning  at  five,  while  it  is  yet  dark ;  we  say,  "  It  has  turned  sud- 
denly cold  ; "  we  hear  the  subsiding  crack  of  the  fuel  of  our  long- 
extinguished  fire  as  it  sinks  together ;  we  stretch  out  a  reluctant  arm 
for  our  wadded  dressing-gown,  and  make  use  of  it  as  a  supplementary 
blanket.  Nay,  we  harpoon  towards  us  the  shooting-jacket  from  the 
chair  by  the  bedside,  and  bivouac  under  that  also,  and,  in  spite  of  all, 
and  after  all,  we  find  that  "  we  can't  get  to  sleep  again  for  the  cold." 

The  symptoms  develop  rapidly :  the  London  boys  outside  give 
tongue,  and  though  thinly  clad,  shout  to  each  other  in  congratulation 
on  this  opportunity  of  effecting  much  slide-mischief  on  the  pavement; 
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the  New-road  is  dotted  with  fallen  horses ;  the  cabs  move  at  a  foot 
pace  ;  the  water  is  hard  to  come  at  ;  the  pipes  are  frozen  and  roar  all 
day,  meaning  to  burst  when  the  thaw  comes  ;  the  wet  towels  on  the 
horse  by  the  window,  become  stiff  with  ice  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  in- 
conveniences occur  which  cause  the  human  race  generally  to  be  slow 
in  rising  from  bed,  to  be  prone  to  good  living,  to  get  grimy  about  the 
knuckles,  to  be  apt  to  graze  the  same  against  angles  of  furniture,  to 
feel  sore  in  the  eyes  and  torpid  towards  evening,  and  to  make  the  best 
possible  excuses  for  a  second  glass  of  punch  before  retiring  for  the 
night.  In  short,  it  is  undeniable  that  of  the  four  elements  the  air  has 
the  best  of  it  now.  It  has  locked  the  earth  and  the  water  up  tight,  and 
even  the  fire  cannot  hold  its  own,  and  affects  a  very  small  circle  just 
round  about  it,  and  no  more. 

It  is  not  long  before  rumours  go  forth  that  the  Serpentine  —  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  the  Circontime — will  bear,  and  away  rushes  the 
populace  to  disport  itself  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  its  waters,  or  to 
stand  in  safety  on  the  shore,  scoffing  at  the  misfortunes  of  its  more 
venturesome  members.  Away  rushes  the  populace,  and,  after  them, 
away  rushes  the  Eye-witness,  to  take  note  of  the  predominant  charac- 
teristics of  the  scene. 

Peppermint  and  oranges  are  the  predominant  characteristics  —  hot, 
fiery,  appetite-destroying  peppermint,  and  cold,  pale,  grief-engendering 
oranges.  It  is  impossible  to  stir  five  paces  without  coming  in  contact 
with  a  tray  full  of  peppermint  drops,  or  a  basket  lined  with  blue  paper 
to  set  off  its  cargo  of  oranges.  There  is  evidently  a  reaction  of  the 
stomach  contemplated  in  this  provision.  The  orange,  which  is  hid- 
eously unripe  and  cold,  produces  such  internal  anguish  that  the  con- 
sumer of  it  rushes  off  for  peppermint  to  allay  his  torment  ;  while  the 
heated  diaphragm  of  the  peppermint  eater  calls  loudly  within  him  for 
the  ever  near  orange.  Nay,  in  some  cases  there  are  to  be  found  hu- 
mane men  who  sell  the  bane  and  antidote  together,  having  a  division 
in  their  baskets  with  oranges  on  one  side  and  peppermint  drops  on  the 
other. 

These  two  articles  of  consumption  having  it  all  their  own  way,  it 
follows  that  the  vendor  of  three-cornered  tarts  with  a  dab  of  jam  cou- 
chant,  in  a  field  of  pale  paste,  must  come  off  second  best;  while  the 
purveyors  of  gingerbread,  roasted  chestnuts,  oily  Brazil  nuts,  and  even 
of  hot  elder  wine,  are  left  nowhere  in  the  race.  Not  so  the  merchants 
of  walking-sticks ;  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  them,  a  walking-stick 
being  much  affected  by  your  inexperienced  skater.  Indeed,  such  a 
supplementary  prop  is  a  serviceable  thing,  and,  whether  planted  on  the 
ice  to  support  the  beginner  —  in  which  case  it  always  slips  away  from 
him  —  or  flourished  wildly  in  the  air  to  the  detriment  of  the  eyes  of 
other  skaters,  is  a  graceful  and  convenient  appendage. 

The  man  who  has  brought  what  looks  like  an  engine  of  torture,  but 
which  is  really  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  height,  weight,  and 
strength  of  those  who  may  be  anxious  for  information  on  those  subjects, 
has  made  a  sad  mistake.  What  could  he  hope  for,  but  the  neglect  with 
which  he  is  treated?  Did  he  think  that  skaters  who  had  measured 
their  length  on  the  ice  would  come  and  test  the  truth  of  their  estimate 
afterwards,  or  that  persons  of  corpulent  proportions  would  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  too  heavy  to  venture  on  the  ice? 
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Among  the  component  members  of  the  crowd  upon  the  banks,  two 
great  classes  are  to  be  found  :  the  people  who  suffer  from  the  cold,  and 
the  people  who  enjoy  the  cold.  These  last  might  sometimes  surely  be 
less  defiantly  hardy,  with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  others.  It 
is  most  aggravating  to  see  Old  Bellows,  for  instance,  always  stamping 
about  and  thumping  his  chest  with  the  perpetual  old  phrase  about  the 
bracing  nature  of  the  air.  We  have  no  objection  to  his  being  braced  ; 
far  from  it ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  very  creditable  thing  to  be  braced,  and  as  if  nobody 
were  braced  but  himself.  Let  him  be  braced  quietly  and  modestly,  and 
let  poor  little  Wriggles,  who  is  home  on  sick  leave  from  India,  and  is 
shivering  his  soul  out,  decline  to  be  braced  if  he  likes. 

The  single  member  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  who  walks  up  and  down  with 
a  lady  on  his  arm,  dressed  in  uniform,  and  with  a  red  cock's  plume  in 
his  cap,  is  sufficiently  punished  by  his  own  feelings  and  by  the  sneers 
of  passers-by,  and  may  be  left  without  further  censure  or  comment. 
But  the  young  man  who  has  brought  ladies  with  him  to  see  him  skate, 
and  who,  while  his  skates  are  being  put  on,  becomes  paler  and  paler 
with  every  added  strap  —  this  young  man  who,  when  at  last  fully 
equipped  and  launched  forth  upon  the  world  of  ice,  instantly  falls 
down  with  a  sickly  giggle  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  joke, —  this  personage, 
we  say,  is  of  some  importance,  because  he  at  once  leads  us  to  that 
analysis  of  falls,  that  great  dissection  of  the  art  of  tumbling,  which  the 
world  has  hitherto  strongly  felt  the  want  of. 

Shakspeare,  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Touchstone  that  cele- 
brated dissertation  on  the  different  degrees  of  removal  in  a  quarrel,  is 
able,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  dispose  of  his  subject  under  seven 
heads.  It  is  not  so  with  the  degrees  of  tumbling.  This  voluminous 
and  most  important  topic  can  be  done  justice  to,  in  no  fewer  than  eight 
divisions.  A  greater  degree  of  condensation,  a  more  merged  classifi- 
cation, have  been  attempted,  but  the  result  was  found  to  be  imperfect, 
and  the  reader  may  depend  upon  the  subjoined  analysis  as  being  re- 
duced to  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with  a  complete  examination 
of  the  subject. 

There  are  —  to  deal  with  the  matter  after  the  Touchstone  manner  — 
eight  degrees,  forms,  or  modes  of  tumbling  —  no  more,  and  no  less.  There 
is,  first,  the  "Fling  utter;"  secondly,  the  "Smash  complicated;" 
thirdly,  the  "  Stagger  victorious  ;"  fourthly,  the  "Scramble  ineffectual  j" 
fifthly,  the  "  Drop  sudden;"  sixthly,  the  "  Fall  facetious;"  seventhly, 
the  "Tumble  truculent;"  and,  eighthly  and  lastly,  the  "Crash  un- 
resisted." 

Let  us  now  examine  each  and  go  into  this  fearful  subject  a  little 
more  in  detail,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Fling  utter.  He 
who,  having  attained  the  highest  possible  degree  of  speed  known  in 
the  annals  of  skating,  strikes  suddenly  against  some  particle  of  foreign 
matter  which  has  become  embedded  in  the  ice  —  be  it  a  stone,  a  frozen 
twig,  or  what  not  —  he  who  when  thus  checked,  finds  his  feet  cast  up 
into  the  air,  and  presently  his  body  in  such  violent  contact  with  the 
ice  that  he  slides  along  upon  his  shoulder  and  his  ear,  fifteen  yards, 
before  his  legs  have  descended  to  the  same  level  with  the  portions  of 
his  anatomy  just  hinted  at  —  this  man,  and  he  alone,  knows  what  it  is 
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to  have  experienced  the  Fling  utter.  It  is  a  condition  of  tumbling 
wholly  dependent  upon,  and  inseparable  from,  a  great  degree  of  speed, 
and  is  intimately  associated  with  that  phenomenon  known  to  skaters 
as  "  the  outside  edge."  This  Fling  utter  is  a  piteous  accident.  It  is 
frequent  and  terrible,  and  is  attended  by  the  following  symptoms :  a 
smart  tingling  in  the  ears,  a  sensation  as  of  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  a  vision  before  the  eyes  of  numerous  black  tadpoles 
ornamented  with  diamond  frontlets  or  coronets  and  floating  in  the  air,  a 
sudden  taste  of  base  metal  in  the  mouth,  a  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer  that  his  neck  has  become  shorter,  that  his  vertebrae  are 
jammed  together,  that  his  heart  is  between  his  teeth,  that  his  legs  are 
in  his  body,  that  his  body  is  up  in  his  head,  that  his  stomach  is  col- 
lapsed, that  his  hands  are  affixed  to  his  ankles  and  his  feet  joined  on 
to  his  wrists.     Let  us  get  on  to  the  Smash  complicated. 

This  is  an  accident  strangely  connected  with  peculiar  states  of  the 
nervous  system.  You  see  a  man  swooping  down  upon  you ;  you  have 
time  to  avoid  him,  but  you  can't ;  a  hideous  fascination  draws  you  on, 
you  meet  with  a  dread  concussion,  you  embrace  him  and  cling  to  him, 
and  he  to  you ;  your  hat  drops  off,  so  does  his  ;  you  perform  together 
a  frenzied  waltz,  which  brings  you  to  a  slide ;  you  are  falling;  remem- 
ber, all  this  time,  the  sliders  descend  upon  you,  and  you  form  the 
centre  of  an  entangled  mass  of  arms,  legs,  and  bodies,  in  which  no 
person  can  identify  his  own,  till,  the  great  crash  over,  the  sufferer 
crawls  out  of  this  seething  mass  of  humanity  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  very  commonly  finds  a  recess  or  dimple  in  his  hat,  which  brings 
the  career  of  that  article  of  costume  to  an  untimely  end.  This  is  a 
brief  history  of  the  Smash  complicated,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
persons  involved  in  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  the  victims  of  the 
accident  become  mixed  up  together  in  one  common  ruin. 

We  now  come  to  the  Stagger  victorious,  and  the  Scramble  ineffectual. 
It  has  doubtless  been  the  lot  of  most  persons,  who  have  looked  on  at 
the  sport  of  skating,  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  conduct  of 
some  individual  engaged  in  that  pastime,  who  suddenly,  and  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  flings  his  head  and  body  back,  stamps  seven  times 
with  the  heels  of  his  skates,  whirls  his  arms  around,  casts  his  stick 
into  a  distant  parish,  plunges  forward,  swerves,  advances  several  hur- 
ried paces,  stamps  more  wildly  than  before,  revolves,  clutches  at  the 
air,  bows  himself  double,  again  flings  himself  back,  recovers  himself 
and  his  balance  without  any  actual  fall,  and  stands  perfectly  still  for 
several  minutes,  with  his  hands  supporting  the  small  of  his  back.  This 
is  the  Stagger  victorious,  concerning  which  it  may  be  said,  in  one  word, 
that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  is  better  to  tumble  down  at  once  than 
to  rick  the  back,  strain  the  abdomen,  and  dislocate  the  limbs  generally, 
by  the  manoeuvres  just  described.  But  if  the  Stagger  victorious  be  a 
mistake,  what  is  the  Scramble  ineffectual  —  a  performance  in  which 
our  acrobat  goes  through  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  extrava- 
gances, and  tumbles  down  after  all  ?  This  is  the  most  disappointing 
and  the  most  humiliating  of  all  modes  of  falling :  the  unhappy  victim 
of  the  Scramble  ineffectual  having  secured  the  attention  of  everybody 
present  by  the  prolonged  struggle  which  precedes  his  ruin. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  undignified  of  all  tumbles  is  that  which 
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has  been  characterised  as  the  Drop  sudden.  It  is  a  very  simple  trans- 
action, commonly  unattended  with  serious  results,  and  consists,  to  put 
the  affair  in  two  words,  of  a  sudden  (and  involuntary)  sitting  down  act 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  who  drops,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
upon  the  ice  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  straight  in 
front  of  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  great  observers  and  profound 
thinkers,  that  the  patient  in  this  case  will  ordinarily  remain  in  this 
position  for  some  minutes  before  attempting  to  rise  ;  that  he  is  apt  to 
look  about  him,  and  that,  after  picking  up  his  hat  which  the  Drop  sud- 
den invariably  jerks  off,  he  will  take  a  handkerchief  therefrom,  and 
carefully  blow  his  nose  whilst  still  in  the  sitting  posture.  From  these 
observations,  the  profound  thinkers  aforesaid  have  drawn  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Drop  sudden  is  a  less  alarming  seizure  than  any  other  to 
which  skaters  are  liable. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  Fall  facetious.  The  Fall  facetious  is  in  its 
earlier  stages  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  Scramble  ineffectual.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  the  same  resistance  and  staggering,  and  even 
the  fall  itself  has  no  distinguished  character  of  its  own.  It  is  in  this 
case  a  question  of  the  tumbler  and  not  of  the  tumble.  He  who  treats 
his  fall  in  the  facetious  manner  will  (with  anguish  in  every  limb)  get  up 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  joining  the  laugh  against  himself,  and  even 
sometimes  muttering  in  a  gay  manner  disparaging  remarks  about  his 
own  clumsiness,  or  faintly  humming  a  lively  air.  Let  no  person  be 
taken  in  by  this.  Instances  have  been  known,  in  which  sufferers  by 
the  Fall  facetious  have  skated  for  three  minutes  and  a  half  after  their 
accident  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  have  then  cast  a  hurried 
look  around  the  swift  circle  in  which  they  have  been  performing,  and, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  nobody  was  looking,  have  limped  off  to 
some  secret  island,  and  have  been  found  there,  hours  afterwards,  sitting 
among  the  water-fowl  and  groaning  with  anguish. 

The  Fall  facetious,  though  a  less  candid,  is  a  more  amiable  view  of 
our  subject  than  that  exhibited  in  the  Tumble  truculent.  The  Tumbler 
truculent  is  a  man  of  a  somewhat  savage  but  a  sincere  and  open  char- 
acter, who,  when  he  is  in  a  rage  and  in  considerable  bodily  discomfort, 
is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact.  It  is  his  habit,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  dangerous  characters,  to  dine  early,  and  he  has  come  out  to  skate 
immediately  after  his  meal.  Under  these  circumstances  the  shock  of 
a  severe  fall  is  no  doubt  anything  but  conducive  to  digestion,  yet  is  this 
no  efficient  defence  of  the  fury  with  which  the  Tumbler  truculent  turns 
upon  the  small  boy  upon  the  bank  and  asks  him  "  What  the  devil  he 
is  laughing  at  ? "  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (at  least  as  far  as  the 
present  writer's  knowledge  extends)  the  Tumble  truculent  has  not 
arisen  from  any  fault  on  the  skater's  part.  He  has  either  been  tripped 
up,  or  has  stumbled  over  some  defect  in  the  ice  ;  and  the  tripper-up,  or 
the  ice  itself,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  at  such  times  come  in  for  certain 
remarks  which  are  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to 
display  emotion  on  the  ice,  and  a  man  will  meet  with  no  sympathy  who 
resents  his  fall  as  a  deadly  injury. 

We  have  now  got  in  our  examination  of  this  great  subject  to  the 
eighth  and  last  division  of  falls,  and  the  Crash  unresisted  remains 
alone  for  consideration.     Perhaps,  of  all  the  orders  of  tumbling,  there 
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is  none  so  opposed  to  this  last  upon  the  list  as  the  Scramble  ineffec- 
tual. Just  as  the  skater  in  that  instance  declined  to  accept  his  doom, 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Crash  unresisted,  he  takes  the  accident  as  it 
comes,  makes  no  resistance,  and  only  devotes  the  half-instant  between 
the  flying  of  his  legs  into  the  air  and  the  descent  of  his  body  upon  the 
ice,  to  a  rapid  act  of  self  preservation,  in  so  ordering  his  fall  that  the 
fleshiest  portions  of  his  frame  and  not  the  more  bony  angles  shall  sus- 
tain the  full  force  of  the  impending  crash.  This  is  perfect  wisdom, 
and,  in  carrying  it  out,  he  will  find  the  advice  of  Sancho  Panza,  on  the 
best  means  of  enduring  a  blanket-tossing,  of  incalculable  service.  "  If 
such  mishaps  do  come,"  he  says,  "  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
shrug  up  one's  shoulders,  hold  one's  breath,  shut  one's  eyes,  and  let 
oneself  go  whither  fortune  and  the  blanket  please  to  toss  one." 

With  this  invaluable  piece  of  advice,  the  Eye-witness  thinks  he  may 
bring  the  more  analytical  part  of  his  subject  to  a  close,  introducing 
only  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  tumbles  generally,  which  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  usefulness  of  his  treatise.  The  writer  having 
studied  the  art  of  skating  for  twenty  years,  and  having  always  aimed 
at  its  higher  achievements,  has,  perhaps,  had  as  many  falls  as  most 
men,  and  is,  consequently,  in  a  condition  to  speak  about  this  matter  as 
authoritatively  as  another.  He  would  suggest,  then,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  psychologists,  a  theory  about  which  he  has  little  doubt  himself, 
though  it  certainly  sounds  a  little  startling  at  first.  He  holds  that 
tumbling  is  infinitely  more  a  thing  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  The 
writer  has  observed  that,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  he  will  be  apt  to  fall 
oftener  than  after  a  day  of  less  mental  exertion,  and  he  has  also  noticed 
that  one  fall  (if  it  hurts)  begets  another,  and  that  at  such  times  the 
injured  part  of  the  frame  is  exactly  that  portion  which  comes  in  for 
damage  again  :  which  has  entirely  resulted  from  a  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  horror  at  the  thought  of  another  blow  on  the  tender  place. 
But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  support  of  all  to  this  theory  of  the  mental 
or  cerebral  origin  of  tumbles  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  a  skater  to  show  off,  is  invariably  attended  with  a 
series  of  disasters  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  of  the  exhibitor  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Let  us  illustrate  this,  with  an  instance.  No  sooner  have  those  two 
young  ladies  with  the  groseille  rosettes  outside  their  bonnets,  with 
cheeks  which  the  frost  has  nipped  into  the  loveliest  pinkness  conceiv- 
able, and  escorted  by  convenient  brothers  just  home  for  the  holidays  — 
no  sooner  have  those  interesting  young  persons  approached  the  ring  of 
ice  on  which  our  skater  is  engaged,  than  the  troubles  of  the  unhappy 
man  begin.  He  ceases  to  complete  his  skates,  he  passes  from  one  to 
the  other  too  rapidly ;  in  his  anxiety  to  achieve  tours  de  force  beyond 
his  reach,  he  rushes  upon  an  outside  edge  with  more  impetus  than  he 
can  deal  with  safely,  and  the  Fling  utter  is  the  consequence.  He  is 
skating  at  those  two  young  ladies  ;  his  wandering  eye  is  for  ever  covertly 
watching  the  effect  of  his  performance,  when  it  ought  to  be  helping  him 
to  steer  clear  of  impending  dangers  ;  his  nerves  are  unstrung  ;  he  says 
to  himself,  "  Good  Heavens,  what  a  failure  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  get 
a  fall !"  and  instantly  down  he  goes. 

One  more  instance  in  support  of  this  theory.     It  is  well  known  that 
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all  success  in  the  world  has  the  effect  of  surrounding  him  who  has  been 
able  to  attain  it,  with  a  band  of  admiring  and  watchful  parasites.  Now, 
successful  skating  is  more  indicative  of  strength  of  limb  than  of  force 
of  mind,  and  a  man  may  be  a  dexterous  skater,  and  yet  have  a  weak 
head.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  such  a  combination,  and 
he  who  is  thus  constituted,  completely  upset  by  his  own  triumphs,  and 
in  a  manner  carried  away  by  his  own  legs,  will  frequently  lose  himself 
so  far  as  to  hold  forth  to  the  admirers  and  satellites  who  invariably  sur- 
round him,  upon  the  subject  of  skating,  and  even  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  at  times  by  an  attempt  to  show  the  neophyte  whom  he  is  in- 
structing, the  stroke,  or  combination  of  strokes,  which  it  is  his  province 
to  describe.  Woe  to  such  men!  Woe  to  him  who  says,  "If  you'll 
allow  me,  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean."  If  that  man  fail  to  dislocate 
a  limb  in  the  tumble  which  ensues,  he  may  think  himself  well  out  of  it. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  to  demonstration  the  frequent 
mental  origin  of  disasters  on  the  ice,  and  with  this  last  fall  we  will  let 
the  subject  fall  also,  and  get  on  to  other  things. 

Get  on  to  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  and  observe  how  colour, 
in  this  vast  assemblage  of  people,  goes  for  nothing,  and  how  the  eye  is 
struck  by  nothing  but  black  and  greyish  white :  the  crowd  entirely 
showing  in  patches,  larger  or  smaller,  of  black,  and  the  greyish  white 
of  the  ice  or  the  frosty  earth  being  their  background.  Get  on  to  the 
other  bank  and  shudder  as  you  read  the  board  which  limits  the  hours 
for  bathing  in  the  Serpentine.  Bathing  in  the  Serpentine  before  day- 
light, and  with  only  that  small  pool  to  bathe  in,  which  is  kept  for  the 
ducks ! 

Get  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  ducks  themselves  —  the  frozen  out 
ducks  who  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it  at  all,  who  make  short  excur- 
sions on  the  ice,  and,  finding  it  a  failure,  return  to  their  small  domain 
where  the  ice  is  broken  for  them,  and  turn  themselves  upside  down,  for 
inexplicable  reasons,  in  the  water,  as  if  they  didn't  mind  the  cold. 

Get  on  to  where  the  small  capitalist,  whose  stock  in  trade  consists 
of  a  rough  deal  box,  turned  bottom  upwards,  and  with  a  string  attached 
to  it,  is  giving  ha'penny  rides  upon  the  ice  to  abject  boys,  who  call  this 
vehicle  a  sledge,  and  shout  and  yell  for  joy  as  they  sit  astride  it. 

And  having  got  on  through  all  these  matters,  and  having  arrived 
safely  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  from  which  we  originally  started, 
we  may  stand  there  for  half  a  minute  and  ponder  over  one  or  two 
questions  connected  with  ice  and  skating,  before  we  run  shuddering 
home  to  a  furious  fire  and  the  best  dinner  that  circumstance  accords 
us. 

What  becomes  of  ice-men  and  skate-lenders  in  summer?  In  sum- 
mer, quotha?  What  becomes  of  them  during  eleven  months  of  the 
year  ?  These  strange  and  fearful-looking  men,  who  work  the  machinery 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  —  these  men  with  inflated  air  cushions 
on  their  stomachs,  and  hopeless-looking  cork  life-preservers  over  their 
shoulders  —  what  becomes  of  them  when  the  Serpentine  is  not  frozen 
over  ?  Look  again  at  these  mysterious  throngs  and  armaments  of  skate 
proprietors,  men  who  pass  a  shuddering  and  frostbitten  existence,  inti- 
mately allied  with  gimlets  impaired  at  the  point,  and  bradawls  of  doubt- 
ful sharpness  —  what  becomes  of  these  men  and  of  their  rows  of  sorry 
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skates  for  hire,  when  no  ice  is  to  be  found  except  at  the  fishmongers' 
and  the  pastrycooks'  ?  This  race  is  a  race  apart.  They  are  not  like 
other  men.  They  are  never  tall,  never  fat,  never  thin.  What  becomes 
of  these  men,  your  Eye-witness  demands,  during  the  summer  months 
and  "  in  the  season  of  the  year  ? "  What  becomes  of  them  and  of 
their  stock,  their  sorry  skates,  their  impaired  gimlets,  their  pointless 
bradawls,  their  strips  of  bedside  carpet,  and  their  wheezy  chairs  ? 
These  are  awful  questions !  To  look  at  these  men,  they  are  like  bill- 
stickers.  But  can  they  belong  to  that  valuable  fraternity  ?  Hardly  ; 
for  if  so,  who  would  stick  the  bills  on  our  walls  while  these  mysterious 
personages  are  sticking  the  skates  on  our  feet  ?  Are  they  members  of 
some  league  or  guild,  which  supports  them  through  the  year  ?  Are  they 
and  the  icemen,  bound  up  as  they  are  by  common  interests,  allied  in 
such  a  society  ;  and  do  they  spend  their  summer  together,  the  skate 
proprietors  fixing  the  sorry  skates  on  the  feet  of  the  icemen,  taking 
them  off  again  immediately,  and  then  tumbling  through  trap-doors  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  being  straightway  hooked  up  again  with  the 
apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society,  for  practice  ? 
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TAYGETUS,  with  its  rugged  mountain  range, 
Fit  barrier  for  the  stern  Laconian  race, 
Need  chain  our  eyes  no  more.     Look  farther  south  : 
You  see  Corona,  and  the  tribute  waters 
Of  the  Messenian  Gulf.     Northwest,  behold 
A  lovelier  picture.     There,  below  you,  spread 
The  fruitful  plains  of  Elis  : — name  most  dear 
In  sweet  associations  to  all  hearts 
Whom  Peace  delights, —  with  choral  song  and  dance 
Winning  her  way  to  Beauty. 

Opening  wide, 
To  the  persuasions  of  the  fond  Alpheus, 
Olympia's  breast, —  luxurious,  yet  as  chaste 
As  Love  in  the  first  gush  of  innocent  youth, 
Implores  you  to  her  side. 

*  From  Sketches  in  Hellas. 
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Hallowed  are  these  bounds 
Beside  the  glad  Alpheus,  and  beneath 
The  sacred  olive  shade  : —  in  the  old  time 
More  hallowed  far  than  now  ;  and  yet,  perchance, 
Not  a  whit  lovelier.     The  sacred  realm, 
Honored  then  by  fond  observance  —  unprofaned 
By  thoughtless  office  or  irreverent  step  — 
Though  Pagan  rites  unto  the  Christian  eye 
Seemed  sin  no  less  than  sorrow. 

Yet  the  sin 
Were  surely  venial  when  it  led  to  virtue, 
And  schooled  to  meet  humanity  the  hearts 
That  other  schools  made  savage. 

Here,  in  Elis, 
By  dread  decree  of  the  Olympian  Jove, 
Men  held  perpetual  Peace  ;  and  to  his  shrine 
Beguiled  —  their  arms  thrown  by,  their  rage  subdued  — 
The  warrior  chiefs  of  Greece  in  sportive  games 
Proved  strength  and  skill,  agility  and  art, 
In  amity,  and  to  mutual  admiration  ; 
While  eager  youth  looked  on  with  emulous  eye, 
And  caught  each  trick  of  art,  and  felt  the  soul 
Glow  to  white  heat  of  ardor  as  they  heard 
The  several  cries  of  cities  and  of  States, — 
Arcadia  now,  Laconia,  Attica, — 
As  each  in  several  triumph  won  the  prize 
Decreed  to  the  best  manhood. 

These  were  games, 
Though  dressed  in  peace,  which  taught  the  art  of  war : 
Power,  free  of  passion,  imaging  the  conflict, 
Without  its  venom.     So  the  tribes  were  taught 
By  the  recurring  practice  to  prepare 
For  conflict,  in  whatever  terrible  shape ; 
Forever  ready,  lest  the  enemy  come 
And  find  them  weaponless,  without  a  chief. 

But  Peace  must  reign  in  Elis,  and  beneath 
Olympia's  olive  shade  ;  and  never  a  plea 
Of  the  most  plausible  necessity 
Might  give  pretext  to  human  appetite, 
Evasive  of  the  Law. 

The  rival  heroes, 
But  late  in  opposite  ranks,  in  deadliest  strife 
No  longer  raged  ; —  here  met  in  warm  embrace, 
And  eyed  each  other  with  an  envious  love 
That  sought  compassion ;  watched  and  weighed  and  felt 
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Each  sinewy  arm,  and  measured  Avell  the  height, 
The  bulk,  the  bearing,  muscle,  eye,  and  port, 
Nor  stinted  in  the  proper  admiration 
Which  said  — 

"  This  is  a  man  that  was  my  foe  !  " 
And  so,  embracing,  they  together  sped 
In  generous  conflict ; — in  the  wrestle,  race, 
On  fiery  steeds  of  Thessaly,  or,  stript, 
Hied  their  own  sinewy  thews  and  limbs  afoot, 
While  eager  thousands,  hailing  as  they  ran, 
Shouted  the  war-cry  of  the  kindred  tribe, — 
All  shouting  as  the  conqueror  reached  the  goal, 
Yet  with  no  mock  for  those  who  well  had  striven. 

The  full  moon  was  the  herald  through  all  Greece, 
Proclaiming  peace  on  earth.     Soon  as  she  rose, — 
Bright,  calm,  in  matron-like  maturity, 
Full  bosomed,  making  perfect  the  great  heavens, 
That,  till  she  came,  hung  void  with  all  their  eyes, — 
The  shouts  of  the  glad  peoples  tore  the  air 
With  echoes  flung  from  mountains  to  the  seas. 
Then  armies  ceased  from  leaguer  of  the  cities  ; 
Then  gates  of  cities  were  thrown  open  wide, 
And  all  the  bolts  withdrawn  ;  while  the  late  foe, 
Unhelmed,  and  with  his  battle-axe  in  sheath, 
Strode  in,  to  generous  welcome  and  glad  rites  ; 
While  fires  of  jubilee  from  all  the  hills 
Declared  glad  tidings  of  the  general  joy, 
And  grand  processions  o'er  the  highways  passed, 
With  choral  song  and  dance  and  festive  flowers, 
Seeking  the  common  goal. 

Along  the  banks 
Of  Alpheus,  see  the  myriads  as  they  track 
The  Olympian  plains,  all  garlanded  and  glad, 
Marching  to  music.     Some  are  driving  herds, 
Flower-decked  for  sacrifice.     Chariots  now,  and  horse, 
Chosen  for  the  contest,  famous  in  all  States, — 
Spartan,  Thessalian,  Thracian.     With  one  heart, 
Beating  with  hope  of  the  magnanimous  triumph, 
The  athletes,  charioteers,  and  horsemen  march 
To  Dorian  music,  which,  with  fall  and  swell, 
And  soft  melodious  cadences,  makes  all 
Most  sensible  of  joy  —  all  confident 
Of  the  sweet  auspices  of  Peace,  assured 
By  the  Olympian  Sovran. 

Beautiful  still 
The  plain,  the  winding  river,  and  the  isles 
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Its  loving  arms  enclose  ;  the  sloping  banks 
Shaded  with  plane  trees  ;  while  the  pastoral  fields 
Spread  far  with  verdancy,  clotted  with  white  herds, 
Whose  keepers  nestle  underneath  yon  hill, 
Mount  Cronius. 

In  that  shade  the  Stadium  rose  ; 
Beyond  the  opposite  slope,  the  Prytaneum, 
Gymnasium,  Theatre.     The  sacred  grove, 
Altis,  in  front ;  most  wonderful  in  the  grace, 
Blended  with  grandeur,  which  invites,  yet  awes. 
And,  on  the  right,  behold  the  Hippodrome, 
Half  buried  in  bright  clumps  of  olive  and  pine. 

Ten  treasuries  —  so  many  States  of  Greece  — 
Stood  where  we  see  but  silent  hillocks  now  ; 
And  each  of  these,  a  temple  in  itself, 
Had  its  grand  statues  —  works  of  exquisite  art, 
And  gifts  and  trophies,  offerings  to  the  gods. 

Central  amid  the  sacred  grove,  arose 
Jove's  own  especial  temple,  towering  high, 
Rich  in  elaborate  art ;  and,  chief  o'er  all, 
That  famous  statue  of  the  Olympian  lord, 
Chryselephantine,  gold  and  ivory,  wrought 
By  hands  of  Phidias,  which  upon  the  eyes 
Flashed  out  electric  fires,  as  lighted  up 
By  Jove  himself,  so  that  the  gazer  felt, 
And  bowed  his  eyes  from  looking  in  his  awe, 
He  gazed  upon  divinity. 

But,  hence  ! 
While  we  go  wander  to  the  Hippodrome, 
Seeking  Endymion's  tomb,  which  should  be  found, 
As  the  map  shows  us,  on  the  northern  side, 
Near  the  Aphesis,  whence  the  steeds  were  sped 
In  concourse  for  the  goal. 

It  should  be  found, 
If  that  the  ever-fair  Selene  smiles 
Upon  her  lover's  grave,  as  on  those  tombs 
Which  cover  thousands  for  whose  living  fate 
She  felt  no  loving  cares. 

To  him  she  came 
Nightly,  and  kissed  him  to  delicious  sleep, 
On  Latmos  ;  and  withdrawing  at  each  dawn, 
Left  him  still  sleeping,  in  ecstatic  dream, 
That  made  his  life  but  sleep,  till  night  again 
Brought  new  fruition  to  his  dreams  of  bliss. 
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And  still  he  sleeps,  though  nothing  of  his  couch 
May  we  discover ;  doubtless,  with  the  kiss 
Of  the  fair  widow  pressed  upon  his  mouth, 
And  all  her  pale  bright  beauties  on  his  breast, 
Making  his  mountain  couch  as  beautiful 
As  Love  had  made  it  happy. 

Let  him  sleep  ! 


W.  GlLMORE  SIMMS. 
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"And  then  the  Justice: 
And  so  he  plays  his  part." 


CHAPTER  I. 

NCE  upon  a  time,  in  this  glorious  country,  a  respectable  but 
uneducated  woman,  who  had  taken  to  her  home  an  orphan 
child  of  poor  parents,  had  brought  her  up  with  great  care  and  ten- 
derness, and,  though  reluctantly,  allowed  her  to  receive,  at  the  hands 
of  some  other  benevolent  persons,  a  year's  schooling,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  protegee.  The  girl,  who  was  very  pretty,  being  offered 
a  home  in  a  family  where  she  thought  she  could  have  better  society 
and  more  enjoyments  than  were  to  be  had  in  the  house  of  her  first 
benefactress,  accepted  this  offer,  and  refused  to  return.  The  good 
lady,  in  her  distress  searching  eagerly  how  she  might  avoid  placing  too 
great  blame  upon  the  beloved  child  of  her  adoption,  attributed  her  loss 
to  education. 

"  It  was  edyecation,"  she  said  bitterly,  when  she  had  given  up  all 
efforts  to  recover  her  lost  treasure ;  "  it  was  edyecation  that  done  it  all. 
I  never  seed  a  more  biddable  child  than  she  was  before  she  went  off 
to  school.  You  may  tell  me  what  you  please  about  your  edyecation  : 
it's  my  opinion  that  the  more  edyecation  people  git,  the  meaner  they 
git." 

Woe  to  the  schools  and  colleges  henceforth  if  she  could  have  had 
her  way  with  them  ! 
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There  are,  and  for  a  long  time  there  have  been  many  persons  in  this 
good  State  of  Georgia  who  feel  like  this  good  woman  regarding  another 
great  instrument  of  its  civilisation.  We  all  remember  (at  least  those 
who  are  old  enough)  how  long  a  time  it  required  to  get  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors.  What  courts 
we  did  have  seemed  to  be  such  nuisances  that  men  were  generally 
opposed  to  having  any  more.  At  length,  being  partially  convinced 
that  such  a  tribunal  might  serve  to  settle  at  least  some  points  of  law, 
and  thereby  lessen  some  useless  litigation,  it  was  established.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  great  good  that  has  been  accomplished  through  its 
instrumentality,  there  are  very  many  who  still  regard  it  as  only  another 
addition  to  the  various  means  of  vexing  citizens  with  law-suits ;  and  we 
yet  meet  with  those  who  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the  good  old  times 
when  courts  were  fewer,  and  men  did  not  have  to  carry  their  cases  out 
of  their  counties  after  they  had  been  once  settled  at  home. 

Well,  those  old  times  were  very  good  in  many  respects.  Beef  was 
cheap,  and  the  temptation  to  steal  it  was  small.  Men  did  not  very 
often  commit  malicious  mischief,  or  keep  open  tippling-houses  on  for- 
bidden days.  Land  was  not  high  ;  men  lived  more  widely  apart,  and 
almost  every  one  kept  his  own  whiskey  at  home.  Vagabonds  were 
less  numerous  than  now;  mostly  because  the  credit  system  being  not 
greatly  developed,  they  were  wont  to  carry  upon  their  persons  the 
unmistakable  badges  of  their  profession.  It  is  pleasing  to  an  old  man 
like  me  to  recur  to  those  old  times.  Corn,  twenty  cents  a  bushel, 
except  to  wagoners,  who,  being  strangers,  and  considering  that  their 
silver  might  prove  to  be  pewter,  were  made  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
Bacon,  no  price  at  all,  because  everybody  had  a  plenty,  and  because 
the  woods  were  full  of  game  and  the  creeks  were  full  of  fish.  Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  those  old  times  !  The  most  of  those  who  were  then 
my  companions  and  friends  are  gone,  and  I  am  left  almost  alone.  Yet, 
for  the  many  recollections  which  they  bring  to  me,  I  say  again,  Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  those  old  times ! 

But,  like  all  other  times,  those  old  ones  had  their  evils  and  their 
wants.  Men  and  systems  were  not  perfect,  even  then.  True,  they 
had  not  many  schools,  and  they  had  no  Supreme  Court.  Yet,  in  what 
schools  and  courts  they  had,  there  were  some  things  which,  when 
men  thought  of  them  at  all,  they  thought  might  have  been  done  differ- 
ently or  left  undone.  I  think  that  we  have  improved  somewhat  in  the 
matter  of  a  few  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  times.  I  speak  thus  with 
what  I  hope  is  a  proper  respect  for  the  past.  I  admit  that  I  see  occa- 
sionally what  seem  to  be  derelictions  from  the  simple  habits  which 
prevailed  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  young  of  this  generation,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  not  so  respectful  to  the  old  as  they  used  to  be.  Discipline 
surely  has  lost  some  of  its  ancient  control.  To  take  my  own  case  for 
instance  :  I  am  convinced  that  when  I  was  young  I  treated  men  who 
were  as  old  as  I  am  now  with  more  consideration  than  that  which  I 
receive  from  the  young.  I  do  not  like  to  complain,  and  a  man  at  my 
time  of  life  should  beware  how  he  complains.  Still,  I  can  but  notice 
in  the  present  generation  a  want  of  that  reverence  which,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  the  young  felt  for  the  aged.  I  know  how  wont  old  persons  are 
to  find  fault  with  present  times,  and  therefore  I  try  to  endure  as  I  would 
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like  to  be  endured.  And  while  I  may  mistake  myself  in  this  regard, 
nevertheless  I  do  believe  that  I  can  fairly  compare  with  one  another 
the  various  periods  in  which  I  have  lived.  My  opinion  upon  the  whole 
is,  that  while  in  some  respects  there  have  been  deteriorations  from  the 
habits  of  old  times,  there  have  been  improvements  in  others.  Now, 
as  for  the  schools  in  old  times,  bad  as  some  of  them  were,  they  had 
ways  of  righting  themselves.  The  things  done  in  them,  though  seri- 
ously inconvenient  at  the  time  of  their  doing,  were  seldom  very  serious 
in  their  consequences.  Boys  knew  them  to  be,  as  they  were,  institu- 
tions, and  so  learned  to  get  used  to  them.  Or,  if  a  schoolmaster  grew 
to  be  too  bad,  or  wouldn't  give  a  holiday  at  Whitsuntide,  he  got  his 
ducking,  and  things  went  on  better  for  a  while.  The  same  thing,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  said  of  the  courts  and  the  judges,  when,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  the  latter  were  neither  fully  educated  in  all  the 
learning  applicable  to  all  cases  arising  in  Law  and  Equity,  nor  wholly 
above  the  prejudices  and  other  infirmities  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  subject.  The  latter  generations  have  surely  made  advances  in  the 
matter  of  laws  and  courts  of  justice.  We  always  had  a  great  Judiciary 
system,  if  we  had  carried  it  to  the  point  designed  by  its  founders. 
But  we  were  left  with  irresponsible  judges,  and  some  of  them  were  — 
what  they  were. 

Let  us  look  back  a  little  into  those  old  times,  while  men  are  thinking 
about  them  and  giving  especial  praise  to  them,  and  reminding  one 
another  of  how  glorious  they  were.  I  observe  that  this  habit  prevails 
less  with  the  truly  old  than  with  the  middle-aged,  who  have  had  not 
enough  of  old  age  to  obtain  its  true  wisdom.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  in  me,  who  have  lived  in  both  the  old  times  and  the  new, 
to  describe,  as  well  as  my  memory  will  serve,  a  character  or  two  and  a 
scene  or  two  that  figured  and  were  enacted  in  a  court  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, long,  long  ago.  And  as  I  have  used  many  introductory  words 
(and  those  possibly  somewhat  involved),  and  as  I  have  mentioned  one 
fact  (though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  narrative  except  to  help  in 
pointing  its  moral),  and  as  I  am  a  little  tired,  I  will  stop  for  the  present 
where  I  am,  and  call  what  I  have  already  written,  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
colleges  of  that  State,  had  come  to  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
a  home  and  practising  his  profession  of  the  law.  One  morning,  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  in  company  with  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  newly  made,  he  rode  towards  the  village  near 
which  the  latter  lived,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Bar  residing  there.  As  the  two  were  riding 
along,  after  some  conversation  upon  the  practice  of  law  and  other  pur- 
suits in  the  South,  the  younger  gentleman  asked  of  the  elder  if  there 
was  in  the  South  a  Court  of  Errors. 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  so  heard,  but  I  presume  that  you  have 
such  a  court." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  elder,  "  many  a  one.     We  have  no 
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other  sort  in  Georgia.  But  I v know  what  you  mean,  sir,"  he  added, 
seeing  the  young  man's  surprise.  "I  answered  your  question  literally, 
because  what  1  say  is  very  nearly  literally  true  ;  and  it  is  so,  doubtless, 
because  we  have  no  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  which  our  other 
courts  continually  commit.  I  know  little  of  the  law  myself,  although 
I  once  studied  it  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  I  never  practised,  and 
yet  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that,  with  our  present  Judiciary 
system,  the  law  can  never  become  a  science  settled  upon  any  ascer- 
tained principles."' 

"There  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  that." 

"  We  have  no  lack  of  lawyers  of  real  ability  :  but  I  doubt  if  there 
is  in  the  South  another  State  so  deficient  in  its  courts  as  ours.  We 
have,  as  I  said,  many  able  lawyers,  but  seldom  an  able  judge.  The 
salary  is  so  small  that  a  lawyer  of  first-rate  ability,  unless  he  be  a  man 
of  property  ("  and  such  men,"  he  added,  in  parenthesis,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  dignity  which  did  not  escape  the  other,  "  rarely  enter  the  pro- 
fessions "),  will  not  go  upon  the  Bench.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  oc- 
cupied by  men  of  inferior  learning  and  ability  ;  and  as  we  have  no 
Supreme  Court,  and  every  judge  is  independent  in  his  circuit,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  uniformity  in  their  decisions,  but  many  an  error,  you  may 
be  sure.  I  reside  here  near  the  boundaries  of  two  circuits.  I  and 
my  neighbors  of  two  adjoining  counties  live  under  two  different  sys- 
tems of  laws.  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  that  of  my  own 
circuit  ;  but  I  dare  not  move  out  of  it,  as  I  have  known  others  to  do 
to  their  sorrow.  Even  here,  whenever  a  new  judge  is  elected  we  shall 
have  a  new  system  to  learn  ;  for,  like  every  schoolmaster  who  begins 
by  throwing  out  of  the  schoolroom  all  the  text-books  which  his  prede- 
cessor employed,  he  will  fear  that  he  will  be  considered  nobody  unless 
he  overrules  much  of  what  our  present  judge  has  decided." 

"  Does  not  your  constitution  provide  for  a  Supreme  Court  ? " 

"  It  does  ;  but,  bless  you,  sir,  the  people  are  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  its  establishment.  They  say  that  they  are  already  too 
much  worried  by  courts  to  think  of  making  any  more  of  them.  The 
lawyers  too,  the  most  of  them,  are  equally  opposed  to  it,  because  they 
know  —  hang  them!  and  who  should  know  so  well  as  they  —  that  it 
would  lessen  litigation  by  lessening  what  is  to  them  the  glorious  un- 
certainty of  the  law.  A  man  who  would  get  an  office  here  must  not 
open  his  mouth  in  favor  of  a  Supreme  Court.  He  might  as  well  avow 
himself  a  disciple  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  or  a  friend  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Adams." 

They  had  just  reached  the  public  square,  and  alighted,  when  Mr. 
Parkinson  pointed  to  a  little  office  on  the  corner  of  it,  into  which  two 
men  were  entering. 

"  There  go  two  limbs  of  the  law  now.  We  will  go  in  at  once,"  and 
leading  the  way,  he  walked  in  and  introduced  the  young  man,  Mr. 
Overton,  to  Mr.  Sandidge  and  Mr.  Mobley. 

Mr.  Sandidge  ("  Elam  Sandidge,  Attorney-at-Law,"  Overton  had 
read  upon  a  shingle  as  he  entered)  was  about  fifty  years  old,  tall,  with 
very  long  legs,  which  seemed  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  his  rather 
short  body,  from  the  fact  that  they  would  never  hold  it  straight  up. 
He  had  long  arms,  long  hands,  and  long  fingers,  which  last  never 
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looked  clean.  He  wore  shabby  clothes  too,  which,  if  the)'  had  been 
ever  so  fine,  would  yet  have  looked  shabby  from  a  habit  he  had  of  chew- 
ing tobacco  all  the  time  when  he  was  not  eating  or  asleep,  and  spitting 
on  himself.  Yet,  for  all  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Sandidge  had,  as  it 
seemed,  an  ambition  to  appear  perfectly  and  universally  agreeable. 
His  countenance,,  when  he  looked  at  another,  was  invariably  clothed  in 
smiles.  He  never  laughed  ;  he  only  smiled.  While  nature  had  given 
him  no  very  acute  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  while,  therefore,  he 
never  felt  like  laughing,  he  had,  apparently  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
learned  to  smile,  and  he  smiled  at  everything.  If  one  said  '  Good 
morning '  to  him,  he  was  sure  to  smile  as  he  returned  the  salutation. 
If  one,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  his  health,  complained  of  a 
headache,  he  smiled  the  most  cordial  sympathy.  There  was  no  con- 
siderable amount  of  cheer  conveyed  by  his  smiles  —  no  more  than 
there  was  by  his  shabby  coat  and  hands ;  but  like  these,  they  were  a 
part  of  him,  and  one  got  used  to  them.  But  if  any  one  said  anything 
funny  where  he  and  others  were  standing,  and  no  person  smiled  except 
the  invariable  Sandidge,  he  felt  that  the  joke  had  been  a  failure. 

When  Mr.  Parkinson  introduced  Mr.  Overton,  Mr.  Sandidge  arose 
and  extended  his  hand  with  a  smile,  which  seemed  to  say:  "Ah  !  you 
young  dog  !     You  have  come  at  last  ?     I  knew  you  would." 

Mr.  Mobley  was  a  stout,  fine-looking  man,  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  of  the  middle  height,  with  dark  complexion,  very  black  hair 
and  whiskers,  and  a  fine  mouth,  full  of  large  sound  teeth  of  perfect 
whiteness.  There  were  an  ease  and  grace  in  his  manner,  and  an  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  which  marked  him  at  once  to  Mr.  Overton  as 
a  man  of  talent  and  education.  Immediately  after  the  introduction 
Mr.  Sandidge  looked  at  the  new-comers  and  then  at  Mr.  Mobley  with 
a  smile,  which  the  latter  interpreted  at  once  ;  and  after  an  exchange  of 
a  few  words  of  civility,  he  rose  to  go. 

"No,  do  not  leave,  Mr.  Mobley,"  Mr.  Parkinson  said.  "We  have 
no  especial  business  with  Mr.  Sandidge,  but  came  to  see  you  both. 
So  please  to  remain,  unless  you  have  business  which  calls  you  away." 

Mr.  Sandidge  smiled  upon  Mr.  Mobley  as  he  resumed  his  seat ;  and, 
but  that  we  knew  that  he  was  bound  to  smile  at  all  events,  we  should 
have  suspected  that  he  was  infinitely  amused  by  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Mobley  should  have  had  any  business  of  such  pressing  importance  as 
to  require  him  to  go  to  it  in  a  hurry.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Parkin- 
son and  smiled  inquiringly ;  for  this  was  the  first  time  that  that  gentle- 
man had  ever  called  on  him,  except  upon  business. 

"  Mr.  Overton  has  removed  to  Georgia  with  a  view  of  establishing 
himself  somewhere  in  the  State  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  I  have 
brought  him  here  to  make  him  acquainted  with  you  both,  knowing  that 
he  could  obtain  from  you  more  of  such  information  as  he  needs  than 
he  could  from  myself;  besides,"  he  added,  looking  at  Mr.  Mobley,  "I 
desired  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  acquaintance  among 
those  with  whom  he  might  spend  pleasantly  such  of  his  leisure  as  he 
will  have  when  he  is  wearied  with  the  dullness  of  Chestnut  Grove." 

Mr.  Mobley  bowed  ;  Mr.  Parkinson  rose,  and  saying  that  he  would 
return  in  an  hour,  left  the  office,  Mr.  Sandidge  smiling  at  him  all  the 
while,  even  at  his  back  as  he  went  out.     A  conversation  was  begun  at 
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once  between  the  young  men,  with  an  occasional  but  rare  contribution 
from  Mr.  Sand  id  ge.  The  latter  was  no  great  talker  in  a  social  way. 
It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  him  how  many  things  people  could  find  to 
say  to  one  another  on  matters  of  no  business  whatever,  but  only  in  the 
way  of  civility.  He  could  talk  forever  on  business,  and  in  the  Court- 
house often  made  speeches  of  two  hours'  length.  He  understood  such 
things  mighty  well  ;  but  it  puzzled  him  to  see  two  persons  sitting  clown 
together  and  talking  at  random  and  with  interest  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  sporting  from  one  to  another  with  perfect  ease,  having  no 
apparent  motive  except  a  desire  in  each  to  entertain  the  other.  There 
was  Mobley  now,  he  would  think,  a  young  man  who  in  the  Court-house 
was  as  skittish  as  a  girl,  whose  practice,  though  he  had  fine  education 
and  ability,  after  a  year's  pursuit  of  it,  was  barely  supporting  him,  and 
yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  that  dread  place,  and  in  the  society  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  able  of  the  profession,  would  bear  his  part  in 
the  discussion  of  general  subjects,  and  even  of  legal  questions,  with  an 
ease  and  a  fluency  which  made  him  the  most  interesting  of  them  all, 
and  the  object  of  the  especial  envy  of  Mr.  Sandidge.  Being  no 
philosopher,  Mr.  Sandidge  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  understand 
how  these  things  could  be  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  not  only  strange, 
but  wrong  that  Mr.  Mobley,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  run  over  in 
the  Court-house,  should  not  only  seem  to  be,  but  should  actually  be 
above  him  everywhere  else.  Yet  such  things  have  been  before  and 
since,  and  are  to  be  hereafter,  and  have  excited  the  surprise  of  others 
besides  Mr.  Sandidge.  How  many  young  men  of  excellent  talents  and 
the  most  finished  education  have  for  a  year  or  two  striven  in  vain  to 
begin  successfully  careers  at  the  Bar,  and  have  at  length  shrunk  from 
the  pursuit,  and  left  its  honors  and  emoluments  to  be  gathered  by  the 
Sandidges ; —  the  Sandidges  whom  men  laughed  at  when  they  saw  them 
enter  the  profession,  and  whom  they  continued  to  laugh  at  for  half  a 
dozen  years,  and  after  half  a  dozen  more  years  have  carried  them  all 
their  cases,  and  have  at  last  lived  to  see  them  rich  and  prosperous. 
Mr.  Sandidge  would  not  have  thought  of  exchanging  places  with  Mr. 
Mobley,  or  the  fine  young  fellow  who  had  been  just  now  introduced  to 
him  ;  but  the  more  they  ran  on  with  each  other  about  law,  literature, 
and  what  not,  the  more  he  wondered  at  and  envied  what  he  thought 
was  their  only  gift.  But  he  smiled  whenever  anything  was  said  to  him, 
and  when  he  was  expected  to  say,  and  did  say  anything  to  them.  When 
Mr.  Overton  inquired  if  there  was  much  litigation  in  that  circuit,  and  if 
money  was  to  be  made  by  the  practice,  Mr.  Mobley  slightly  blushed, 
looked  at  Mr.  Sandidge,  and  answered  that  there  was  not  a  great 
amount  of  litigation  then  originating,  and  that  Mr.  Sandidge  knew 
more  as  to  what  was  to  be  made  by  the  practice  than  himself.  Re- 
gaining instantly  his  ease  of  manner,  he  laughed  good-naturedly  at 
himself,  who  had  managed,  he  said,  "  thus  far  to  make  money  to  pay. 
my  board  and  store  accounts,  and  not,  I  think,  anything  over,  f  do' 
not,  however,  despair  to  do  better  after  a  while,"  he  added,  looking 
composedly  upon  Mr.  Sandidge. 

Mr.  Sandidge  being  thus  appealed  to,  and  looking  as  if  he  felt  that 
that  was   a  subject  of  which   he  ought  to  know  something,  answered 
that  there  were  some  few  lawyers  in  the  circuit  who  Were  making  a 
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living.  Law  was  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  make  a  living  at.  He  had 
been  trying  it  twenty-five  years  and  better,  and  ought  to  know  how  hard 
it  was.  There  was  no  business  that  it  was  not  easier  to  make  money 
at  than  law.  If  he  had  his  time  to  go  over  again,  he  hardly  thought 
he  would  undertake  it.  Indeed,  he  knew  he  would  not  if  he  knew 
what  a  young  man  had  to  go  through  with  the  first  five  or  six  years. 
Now,  Mr.  Sandidge  had  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  without 
a  dollar,  and  with  not  even  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  But  he  econo- 
mised. He  borrowed  money  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  shaved  paper 
at  sixteen  and  twenty.  He  went  to  every  Justices'  Court  in  the  county  ; 
learned  the  name  of  every  man  in  it,  got  acquainted  with  every  man's 
business,  hunted  up  and  set  agoing  litigation,  until  here  he  was  in 
the  possession  of  at  least  forty  thousand  dollars.  And  though  many  a 
man  would  have  shrunk  from  what  Mr.  Sandidge  had  to  go  through 
with,  yet  Mr.  Sandidge  told  a  story  when  he  said  what  he  did.  He 
would  have  gone  through  with  it  a  thousand  times  over.  He  was 
proud  of  what  he  had  gone  through.  Like  most  self-made  men,  he 
was  fond  of  exaggerating  his  early  difficulties.  Then,  next  to  the 
money  which  he  had  made  by  the  law,  he  loved  the  spyings  which  it 
gave  opportunities  to  make  into  the  secrets  of  his  neighbors,  their 
silent  struggles  with  sufferings  and  embarrassments,  and  he  loved  yet 
more  the  influence  which  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  enabled  him  to 
exert  over  them.  But  it  was  not  his  wont  to  encourage  young  lawyers. 
Nobody  encouraged  him,  he  reflected,  and  let  them  encourage  them- 
selves. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  law  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  on  with.  There's  a 
power  of  books  to  read,  which  requires  a  power  of  money  to  buy  ;  and 
there  are  so  many  contrary  decisions  on  the  same  p'ints,  and  the  prac- 
tice and  the  pleadings  are  so  hard  to  learn,  and  then  a  man,  a  young 
man,  has  so  often  got  to  speak  before  the  court,  where  everybody  is 
watching  him,  and  when  he  don't  know  sometimes  what  to  say  when 
a  pint  is  made  he  didn't  expect  and  aint  prepared  to  meet,  and  he 
gets  embarrassed,  and  sometimes  even  has  to  give  up  the  case  and  be 
non-suited.  These  things,  as  I  said,  and  a  heap  of  others  I  might 
mention,  makes  law  a  hard  business  to  follow.  But  some  men  do,  by 
hard  labor,  make  a  living  by  it,  by  being  economical.  They  say  in 
Augusta  and  in  Savannah  it  is  easier  to  get  along  with  it,  and  that 
some  men  even  make  fortunes.  There  is  more  litigation  there,  and  not 
so  much  competition.  But,"  he  ended,  smiling  quite  encouragingly, 
"  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  it  even  here.  The  profession  is  pretty 
well  stocked  to  be  sure,  but  the  more  the  merrier,  you  know ; "  and  he 
smiled  almost  audibly,  and  with  such  satisfaction  at  this  attempt  at 
pleasantry,  that  Mr.  Mobley  laughed  at  it  heartily,  and  said : 

"  And,  Sandidge,  you  know  it  is  some  consolation  to  a  fellow  who  is 
getting  along  slowly  to  know  that  there  are  others  who  are  at  no  faster 
pace  than  himself;  for  apropos  to  your  proverb  is  the  one  that  misery 
loves  company." 

"  Just  so,"  answered  Mr.  Sandidge  ;  and  at  this  moment  Mr.  Parkin- 
son returned,  and  the  two  took  their  leave. 

When  they  were  on  their  way  home,  Mr.  Parkinson  asked  Overton 
how  he  liked  the  specimens,  as  he  termed  his  new  acquaintances.  The 
latter  answered  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  young  man. 
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"  And  you  are  not  very  much  pleased  with  Sandidge,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Why,  no,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  greatly  prepossessed  in  his  favor; 
and  I  fancy  he  returns  the  compliment,  as  he  discourages  my  notion  to 
practise  law." 

"  He  does,  does  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  laughing.  "  I  knew  he 
would  ;  and  though  I  am  much  of  his  opinion  in  regard  to  any  young 
man  who  can  do  anything  else,  yet  I  must  say  that  his  example  is  en- 
couraging. He  very  well  illustrates  how  a  man  of  little  talent  and  less 
education  can  grow  rich,  and  even  attain  to  some  eminence  at  the  Bar. 
Sandidge  is  certainly  a  queer  genius.  Twenty-five  years  ago  everybody 
laughed  at  him  —  the  judge,  the  lawyers,  the  juries,  and  the  people. 
But  Sandidge  laughed  too  in  his  way,  and  worked  every  day  and  night ; 
and  somehow  he  got  into  practice.  The  judge  and  lawyers  came  at 
last  to  respect  him,  the  sheriffs  to  fear  him,  and  the  people  to  be  in  awe 
of  him  ;  until  now  he  has  made  a  fortune,  has  more  influence  with  the 
present  judge  and  is  more  successful  before  juries  than  any  lawyer  in 
the  circuit.  I  knew  he  would  attempt  to  discourage  you ;  he  alwavs 
does.  I  doubt  if  it  is  because  he  has  no  feeling,  but  because  it  grati- 
fies his  vanity  to  exaggerate  those  obstacles  which  he  had  to  overcome, 
and  which  nobody  thought  he  would.  And  Sandidge,  though  he  looks 
like  a  fool,  is  really  a  pretty  good  lawyer.  There  are  men  infinitely 
his  superiors,  but  he  is  untiringly  industrious.  He  prepares  his  cases 
so  thoroughly,  and  hangs  to  them  so  doggedly,  and  studies  the  people 
so  constantly,  that  he  is,  I  repeat  it,  the  most  successful  practitioner  I 
know.  Hs  loves  the  law ;  he  glories  in  it,  and  knows  nothing  outside 
of  it." 

"  But  Mr.  Mobley ;  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  real  talent  and  education. 
Is  he  not  likely  to  succeed  ?" 

"  Mobley  has  very  superior  talent  and  a  most  finished  education. 
He  was  educated  by  an  uncle  who  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  collegiate 
life,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  executors  money  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete his  course  and  enter  his  profession.  His  parents  both  died  when 
he  was  a  child.  But  Mobley  shines  everywhere  except  in  the  court- 
room. There  he  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  quite  at  home.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  once  or  twice,  and  he  certainly  speaks  well.  But  Sandidge 
worries  him  so  with  the  starting  of  unexpected  issues  that  he  is  often 
put  to  his  wits'  end.  If  he  could  live  without  the  practice,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  notwithstanding  his  pride,  he  would  abandon  it. 
He  will  succeed  though  after  a  while,  I  doubt  not,  if  he  will  persevere. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  fine  wit,  and  gores  Sandidge  badly  sometimes  when 
he  can  reach  him,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  with  this  weapon.  But 
Sandidge  only  smiles,  and  almost  always  gives  things  a  turn  which  is 
sure  to  give  him  the  best  of  it  at  last." 

"  Do  you  usually  have  much  business  in  the  courts  ?  " 

"  And  if  so,  which  of  these  men  do  I  employ  to  attend  to  it,  you 
would  ask  ?  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Parkinson,  somewhat  apologetically, 
"what  little  I  have  in  that  way  I  usually  give  to  Sandidge.  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time,  and  he  has  always  seemed  to  act  an  honest 
part  towards  me.  Besides,  a  man,  you  know,  does  not  usually  like  to 
change  the  channel  of  his  business." 

Mr.  Parkinson  did  not  have  the  heart,  after  what  he  had  said  of  Mr. 
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Sandidge's  influence  with  the  presiding  judge,  to  give  that  as  another 
reason  for  retaining  him. 

The  young  man  said  nothing;  but  he  thought  with  himself  that, 
hard  as  it  was  on  a  poor  fellow  like  Mobley,  it  was  natural.  And  is  it 
the  less  hard  because  it  is  natural,  that  the  world  will  delay  to  give  help 
to  a  man  in  any  business  of  life  until,  by  long  toiling  and  striving  alone, 
he  has  at  last  reached  a  point  where  he  can  live  without  it?  Yet  such 
is  the  way  of  life.  You  man  with  many  clients,  and  many  more  friends, 
has  there  not  been  a  time  when  nineteen  of  every  twenty  of  those 
whom  you  now  value  the  most  highly  would  have  forborne  to  lend  you 
a  helping  hand,  but  would  have  waited  until  they  had  seen  whether  by 
the  aid  of  the  few  who  did  stand  by  you  you  were  likely  to  rise  or  to 
fall  ?  Let  us  not  then  fall  out  with  what  is  natural  in  our  fellow-men, 
and  what  our  very  selves  would  do,  and  what  we  actually  do,  because 
it  is  natural  to  us.  We  would  spare  ourselves  many  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  as  we  see  them 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  our  neighbors,  if  we  would  but  reflect  that, 
what  is  more  often  than  otherwise  the  case  with  us,  we  would  act  in 
the  same  circumstances  just  as  they  do.  Ask  yourself,  O  best  of 
men,  how  many  young  men  are  there  in  any  profession  whom  you  so 
cordially  wish  to  prosper  in  it  that  you  would  be  willing  to  take  any  of 
your  business  out  of  its  old  tried  channel  —  a  channel  so  freighted  with 
yours  and  other  people's  business  that  it  would  not  miss  the  little  you 
take  from  it  —  and  risk  it  in  their  care  until  they  have  proved  that  the 
consignment  will  be  a  safe  one?  Or  if  you  sometimes  do  this,  is  it 
not  done  a  little  slyly,  and  do  you  not  feel  like  apologising,  and  when 
discovered,  do  you  not  actually  apologise  to  the  old  channel,  and  tell 
how  trifling  was  the  freight  you  have  taken  from  it,  and  how  you  sup- 
posed it  would  not  care  to  be  pestered  with  such  a  small  matter?  Yes, 
and  the  old  channel  says  it  makes  no  difference,  and  that  it  is  all  right ; 
but  then  you  feel  as  if  it  was  not  all  right,  and  as  if  you  had  injured 
the  old  channel,  and  you  go  to  work  straightway  and  ship  a  whole 
boat-load  on  it  at  once. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Can't  we  get  through  with  the  docket  by  Friday  night  ? " 

"  There's  business  enough  here  to  occupy  the  whole  week,  and  more 
too.     You'll  have  to  sit  an  adjourned  term  to  get  through  with  it.;' 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  and  what  is  more,  I  shall  adjourn  the 
court  Friday  night." 

Mr.  Sandidge  smiled  with  wonted  complacency.  "I  don't  think  wc 
can  hardly  get  to  the  Appeal  before  Wednesday  dinner ;  and  it  looks 
like  a  pity  but  what  some  of  them  cases  that's  been  continued  so  long 
could  be  tried.  We  lawyers  aint  like  judges,  to  go  and  draw  our  sala- 
ries every  three  months,  but  have  to  wait  until  the  cases  are  disposed 
of,  and  sometimes  a  long  time  getting  them  then." 

This  excellent  joke  put  him  on  a  broad  grin.  The  Judge  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  it  much,  though  he  smiled  in  faint  commendation. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  judge  a  little.     He  was  fifty  years  old, 
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twenty-five  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  had  risen  to  a  fourth  rank.  As  a  set-off  to  this  professional  emi- 
nence, he  had  remained  as  he  had  begun,  poor  in  purse.  Three  years 
before  this  an  election  was  being  held  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  that  circuit.  Let  us  remember  that  at  that  time  the 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  was  the  only  high  judicial  officer  in  the 
circuit.  He  was  both  judge  and  chancellor.  His  discretion  was 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  in  all  cases  regarding  the  security,  the 
property,  and  reputation  of  citizens  ;  and  even  his  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  was  unalterable  by  any  human  power.  Three 
years  before,  politics  had  taken  one  of  its  turns,  and  the  party  to  which 
the  fourth-rate  lawyer  of  twenty-five  years'  practice  belonged  unexpect- 
edly found  itself  with  a  small  majority  in  the  legislature.  The  incum- 
bent of  the  Bench,  being  a  member  of  the  minority,  was  of  course  to 
share  its  fate  and  retire  from  office.  There  were  two  prominent  candi- 
dates from  the  party  in  power  ;  one  a  retired  member  of  Congress,  who 
was  finding  it  difficult  to  recover  the  practice  which  he  had  given  up 
fifteen  years  before,  and  the  other  a  man  of  ten  years'  connection  with 
the  profession,  of  very  promising  talents,  and  of  a  good  property,  who 
sought  the  office  for  the  eclat  and  the  power  which  it  would  confer  upon 
him.  Several  ballots  had  been  made  without  an  election.  Mr.  Elam 
Sandidge,  for  certain  reasons  of  his  own,  had  consented  to  represent 
his  county  in  the  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the  party  in  minority.  A 
more  amused  man  it  was  seldom  any  one's  privilege  to  see  than  was 
he,  when  on  the  repeated  counting  out  of  the  votes  the  presiding  officer 
announced  that  there  had  been  no  election.  He  looked  to  this  and  to 
that  one  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and  went  about  whispering  to 
some  and  winking  at  others. 

"  What  is  that  dirty  old  rascal  doing  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  ? "  in- 
quired a  majority  member  of  his  neighbor. 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  some  rascalitv  brings  him  here,  you  may  swear  to 
that." 

While  the  votes  were  being  counted  out  for  the  fifth  time,  Mr  San- 
didge walked  quickly  over  to  that  side.  A  dozen  anxious,  pitiful  look- 
ing members  gathered  around  him. 

"Put  him  up  next!  put  him  up  next  time!"  he  said, .and  walked 
back  again,  taking  in  with  a  sweeping  wink  the  whole  of  his  own  party. 
When  the  result  was  announced,  and  directions  given  to  prepare  for 
another  balloting,  "Mr.  President!  Mr.  President!"  screamed  a  voice 
from  the  majority  side,  "  I  announce  the  name  of  Littleberry  W.  Mike, 

Esq.,  from  the  county  of ."     This  announcement  was  followed  by 

roars  of  laughter  from  the  minority,  and  by  hisses  and  cries  of  "  Who 
is  he  ? "  from  the  other.  Immediately,  however,  the  leaders  of  both 
were  busy  as  bees.  Threats  and  criminations  were  heard  among  the 
friends  of  the  two  prominent  candidates  ;  then  entreaties  from  both  to 
the  opposition.  "  Take  him  down,  for  Heaven's  sake."  "It  is  a  shame 
by  blood."  "  Don't  put  him  on  us,  if  you  please."  "Anybody  else," 
etc.     All  to  no  purpose.     The  nominee  was  elected  on  the  next  ballot. 

"Why,  how  did  you  get  elected,  Berry?"  slyly  asked  Mr.  Sandidge 
of  the  judge  elect,  as  on  the  dispersion  of  the  members  he  met  him, 
trembling  and  pale  as  a  corpse,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery,  and  shook 
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his  cold  hand.  "  It  appears  like  you  must  have  got  some  votes  from 
our  side  of  the  house."  The  newly  elected  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  and  they  went  together  to  the  hotel,  on  the  way  to  which  he 
was  forced  to  hear  from  among  the  crowd  many  a  bitter  jest  of  which 
he  was  the  subject. 

This  election  was  an  instance  of  that  miserable  policy  yet  adhered 
to,  by  which  minorities,  in  order  to  render  majorities  odious,  do  not 
hesitate  to  contribute  all  they  can  to  make  them  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  harm  to  public  interests.  Men  may  say  what  they  will  of  caucuses, 
but  until  there  is  a  higher  standard  of  public  and  private  virtue 
amongst  us,  they  will  be  indispensable. 

When  a  man  of  inferior  parts  is  raised  to  an  office  of  great  author- 
ity, he  is  apt,  unless  he  has  great  virtue  and  very  amiable  dispositions, 
to  exert  that  authority,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  safety,  in  enforcing 
a  regard  which  those  parts  have  been  inadequate  to  secure.  Cowardly 
as  this  is,  it  is  not  more  injurious  to  truth,  and  justice,  and  reason,  than 
when  such  a  man  is  led  by  such  an  elevation  to  look  upon  himself  as 
having  been  heretofore  depreciated,  and  to  consider  the  elevation, 
whatever  were  the  circumstances  which  effected  it,  as  the  decree  of 
infinite  justice  in  his  favor,  determining  at  last  to  give  to  merit  its  just 
reward.  Sometimes  he  is  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  the  other  of  these  two 
states  alternately ;  never  being  able  to  determine  exactly  whether  he 
ought  to  occupy  his  position  or  not,  but  ever  attempting  to  resolve  the 
doubt  by  such  a  vigorous  exercise  of  authority  as  will  at  least  foreclose 
all  doubts  in  the  minds  of  others  as  to  his  actual  possession  of  it.  Of 
such  a  character  was  the  newly  elected  judge.  He  had  long  had  his 
heart  set  upon  the  Bench.  He  looked  up  to  it  as  a  mighty  eminence 
—  mighty  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  ambition.  Yet  his  desires 
were  not  actuated  wholly  by  ambition.  He  wanted  the  salary.  He 
needed  it.  He  was  poor  and  had  a  family ;  and  pitiful  as  the  salary 
was,  it  was  twice  as  much  as  he  made  by  his  practice.  Ashamed  as 
he  was  to  know  how  the  people  regarded  the  notion  of  his  being  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  he  never,  even  for  one  moment,  gave  up  his 
desire  to  become  so,  but  kept  himself  always,  yet  in  a  quiet  way,  in 
candidacy  for  it.  And  though  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar  he 
had  never  presumed  to  speak  of  the  matter,  knowing  that  he  would  be 
laughed  at  if  he  did,  they  yet  well  knew  what  his  thoughts  and  his 
hopes  were.  Nor  had  he  publicly  announced  his  candidacy  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature.  He  knew  well  that  his  only  chance  of 
election  depended  upon  the  fact,  whether  true  or  false  it  made  no  ma- 
terial difference  with  him,  that  he.  was  considered  the  weakest  and 
shabbiest  of  the  candidates  of  his  party.  While  the  prominent  ones 
of  these  were  making  interest  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  Leg- 
islature, he  had  quietly,  and  in  a  way  known  only  to  himself  and  them, 
and  very  probably  to  Mr.  Sandidge,  obtained  the  promise  of  assistance 
from  a  few  unknown  members  who  should  be  able  by  scattering  their 
votes  under  the  direction  of  him  and  Mr.  Sandidge,  to  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  any  one  until  a  suitable  opportunity  should  occur  for  the  name 
to  be  presented.     We  have  seen  with  what  result  this  was  done. 

With  the  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances,  Judge  Mike  thanked 
two  objects  for  his  elevation :  first,  his  own  lucky  genius,  and  secondly, 
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Mr.  Sandidge.  He  was,  doubtless,  quite  inclined  to  indulge  in  kindly 
and  grateful  feeling  towards  the  latter  from  habit ;  for  he  was  under  a 
pecuniary  indebtedness  to  him  of  several  hundred  dollars,  under  a  writ 
of  ficri-facias  which  Mr.  Sandidge  three  or  four  years  before  had  been 
kind  enough  to  "lift,"  to  have  transferred  to  himself,  and  to  forbear 
enforcing  payment  thereof,  in  consideration  of  sixteen,  which  he  called 
a  living  per-centum  of  interest.  What  sacrifices  the  indulgent  creditor 
was  always  making,  when  at  every  renewal  of  the  note  for  the  extra 
interest  he  solemnly  avowed  his  need  of  the  money,  and  of  his  sub- 
mission to  go  without  it,  for  no  earthly  reason  than  to  oblige  his  friend  ! 
On  that  friend's  accession  to  the  Bench,  when  first  they  were  alone 
together,  he  took  the  last  note  of  renewal  from  his  pocket-book,  and 
handed  it  to  him  without  saying  a  word.  The  Judge  appearing  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Sandidge,  with  smiling  solemnity,  protested  that  he  never 
could  exact  usurious  interest  from  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  hoped  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  office  to  do  any  such  thing  as  that.  The  Judge,  after  feeble  re- 
monstration,  took  .the  note,  looked  at  it,  sighed,  and  tearing  it  slowly 
to  pieces,  felt  already  one  of  those  palpitating  and  almost  painful  joys 
which  only  men  in  office  have.  It  was  a  small  matter,  but  it  touched 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  henceforth  he  could  live. 

But  to  return  to  the  conversation  with  which  this  chapter  began,  and 
which  took  place  in  the  Judge's  room  at  the  hotel,  on  the  Sunday  night 
before  the  sitting  of  the  court. 

"  How  does  that  smart  chap,  Mobley,  get  on  ? " 

"  About  like  he  was." 

"  Knowing  everything  but  law,  I  suppose,  and  knowing  nothing 
about  that  ? " 

"Just  so.  The  fellow  studies  like  rip;  but,  Judge,  he  don't  study 
right.     He  studies  books  instead  of  men." 

Mr.  Sandidge  delivered  this  sentiment  with  contemptuous  pity. 

"  He  thinks  if  we  had  a  Supreme  Court  he  would  do  something 
grand." 

"  He's  for  a  Supreme  Court,  is  he  ? "  inquired  the  Judge,  with  a 
frown. 

"  Warm,  warm.     Has  been  from  the  first." 

"It  will  be  some  time  before  he  gets  it,  I'm  thinking." 

"  That's  what  I  tell  him." 

"  Thank  God,  it's  only  these  book-men  that  want  a  Supreme  Court. 
They  don't  know,  Sandidge,  they  don't  know  anything  outside  of  books." 

"Not  the  first  thing.     That's  what  I  tell  'em." 

"They  think  that  because  such  a  pint  has  been  decided  such  a  way, 
by  such  a  judge,  that  it  should  be  decided  so  always ;  and  they  are 
forever  and  eternally  talking  about  settling  the  law,  settling  the  law  — 
like  it  was,  Sandidge,  just  like  it  was  so  much  coffee." 

Mr.  Sandidge  spat  all  over  himself,  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  hand, 
and  came  very  near  laughing  outright. 

"  And  I  would  like  to  know  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  it 
ever  could  get  settled.  There  aint  anything  to  settle  it  by.  That's 
the  pint ;  there  aint  anything  to  settle  it  by."  He  looked  inquiringly 
at  Mr.  Sandidge,  and  seemed  to  wish  that  gentleman  to  tell  what  there 
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was  to  settle  it  by  if  he  knew  of  any  such  thing.  The  latter  shook  his 
head. 

"  No  sir !  there  aint  nothing  to  settle  it  by  ;  and  when  Mobley  is 
talking  about  what  Lord  Mansfield  said,  and  what  Lord  Hardwick 
said,  or  any  of  them  old  lords  and  judges,  it's  on  the  end  of  my  tongue 
to  stop  him,  and  tell  him  that  they  are  all  dead,  and  consequently  can't 
know  anything  about  the  case  at  bar.  And,  Sandidge,  it  always  struck 
me  as  very  curious  that  the  laws  of  England  should  be  the  laws  of 
Georgia." 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  that  idea  had  over  and  over 
again  struck  Mr.  Sandidge.  He,  however,  hinted  that  in  some  cases 
(and  those  were  cases  in  his  opinion  when  the  authority  happened  to 
be  on  his  own  sftle)  the  English  law  was  very  plain  and  directly  in 
point,  and  it  ought  to  be  followed. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  in  such  cases  ;  and  I  do  follow  it ;  but  I  am 
the  judge  of  that  myself." 

Ah,  yes,  that  was  right !  Now  they  were  exactly  agreed  !  The 
judge,  if  he  was  judge,  of  course  ought  to  be  the  judge:  If  he  wasn't,  of 
course  he  couldn't  be,  which  was  absurd  ;  and  Mr.  Sandidge  almost 
frowned  in  the  effort  of  elaborating  this  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

"  Absurd !  so  I  think  ;  and  Mobley  and  such  as  he  may  study 
their  eyes  cut  for  me.  When  they  bring  up  law  that  I  think  is  right, 
I  shall  sustain  them  ;  when  I  don't  think  so,  I  shall  overrule  them. 
They  may  get  their  Supreme  Court  if  they  can.  It  aint  going  to  be  in 
my  day,  thank  God  !  If  it  was,  I  just  know  that  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
stand  it.  Before  I  would  have  an  overseer  over  me,  and  I  Tudge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  have  to  be  eternally  looking  into  old  books  to 
find  out  what  them  old  English  lords  and  judges  said  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  country  wasn't  like  this,  nor  the  people  neither  —  why, 
Sandidge,  you  know,  I  havn't  got  the  books,  and  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
them  —  I  say  before  I  would  be  put  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
reading  law  and  nothing  else,  and  then  have  my  decisions  brought  back 
on  me,  and  treated  like  I  was  —  like  I  was  in  fact  a  nigger  —  I  would 
die  first ! " 

Mr.  Sandidge  smiled  approvingly. 

"  Why,  who  would  respect  me  ? " 

"Nobody." 

"How  could  I  enforce  the  authority  of  the  Court?" 

"  Couldn't  be  done." 

"If  I  put  a  fellow  in  jail,  just  like  as  not  they  would  take  him  out." 

"Like  as  not." 

"  If  I  fined  one,  ten  to  one  it  wouldn't  stick  !  " 

"Just  so.     He  wouldn't  stay  found." 

"  If  I  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial,  knowing  that  I  am  against  them, 
they  would  send  a  paper  ordering  me  to  grant  it !  Don't  you  see  they 
would,  knowing  I  am  against  'em  ?  " 

"  Plain  as  day.  Send  a  paper  ordering  the  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court ! " 

"I  tell  you,  Sandidge,  before  I  would  stand  it  I  would  die  first! 
In  fact,  I  would  resign  ! !  " 

This  was  capping  the  climax.     Dying  would  be  a  poor  and  very  in- 
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adequate  resentment.  He  would  go  beyond  that.  He  would  volunta- 
rily and  disgustedly  let  go  his  hold  upon  power.  The  consequences 
might  be  what  they  pleased,  he  would  resign.  "  I  tell  you,  Sandidge," 
he  repeated  once  more,  with  fearful  emphasis,  "  I  should  resign  ! !  " 

"  Oh  my  conscience,  Judge,  don't !  don't !  What  would  become  of 
the  country  if  you  were  to  resign  ? " 

Mr.  Sandidge,  although  purposing  to  appear  alarmed,  smiled  not- 
withstanding;  and  perhaps  the  more  because  he  thought  such  a  deplor- 
able event  not  very  likely  to  come  to  pass ;  and  perhaps  yet  more, 
because  it  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  if  it  ever  should,  he  would 
console  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  own  losses  and  grief  as  well  as  he 
could  by  replacing  the  extra  interest  upon  the  fi-fa  not  yet  paid  off 
and  discharged. 

"  And  what  will  yon  leading  lawyers  do  when  young  men,  smart 
young  men  like  Motley,  go  before  the  Supreme  Court  with  books  in 
their  hands  and  turn  you  down  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  live  to  see  it."  And  it  was  doubtless  the  prospect  of  a  far 
distant  organisation  of  such  a  tribunal,  rather  than  of  his  own  early 
decease,  which  gave  the  gratified  and  complacent  expression  to  that 
smiling  countenance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  sly  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in." 

The  door  slyly  opened,  and  a  short,  shaggy  individual  entered. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jedge  Mike  ? "  This  was  uttered  in  a  whining 
but  conciliating  tone,  and  after  first  a  low  bow,  then  a  sudden  lifting  up. 

"  Why,  Sanks,  how  are  you  ?     Take  a  seat,  take  a  seat." 

Mr.  Sanks  took  a  seat,  after  being  assured  that  he  was  not  '  a  in- 
trudin'.'  "  Busy  as  I  war,  Sunday  night  as  it  air,  with  a  fixin'  of  all  my 
papers  —  and  —  dockiments  as  it  war,  I  must,  I  must,  positively  I  must 
come  by  for  a  minnit,  ef  jes  to  tell  the  Jedge  how'd-ye  and  to  ax  about 
his  health  and  the  likewise  health  of  his  family.  I  also  likewise  air 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Sandidge  a  lookin'  so  well,  and  as  it  war  ready  for  the 
cote." 

Mr.  John  Sanks  was  the  sheriff.  Two  years  ago  he  had  beaten 
Mr.  Triplet,  an  elderly  man  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  Dukesborough, 
in  the  race  for  the  sheriffalty.  A  poor  fellow  was  Sanks  ;  but  having 
got  into  office  by  a  trick,  he  had  hopes  of  a  long  and  prosperous  official 
career.  Like  the  Judge,  he  owed  his  greatness  to  Mr.  Sandidge,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  him.  Such  a  sheriff  as  he  was  a  valuable  piece 
of  property  to  such  a  lawyer.  But  then  Mr.  Sandidge  was  a  kind 
master,  and  had  never  put  upon  his  man  a  service  which  the  latter 
was  not  fully  willing  to  perform.  Then  he  got  his  pay  in  many  ways 
besides  in  being  elevated  to  the  great  office  of  keeper  of  the  county. 

But  oh,  how  glad  Mr.  Sanks  was  to  see  his  Honor !  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  likewise  to  see  him  lookin'  so  well.  Mr.  Sanks  called  Mr. 
Sandidge's  attention  to  the  glorious  fact  that  the  Judge  got  younger 
and  younger  every  court. 
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"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you  too,  Sanks.  You  look,  Sanks,  you  look 
right  well  yourself.  All's  well,  I  hope.  Everything  ready  for  court  — 
eh,  Sanks?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.  People  seems  to  'spect  a  oncommon  interestin'  cote. 
Thar's  a  power  o'  business  —  dockets  is  right  heavy." 

"  How  are  you  up  with  your  matters,  Sanks?  No  money  rules  this 
term,  I  hope  ?  " 

Mr.  Sanks  looked  a  little  timidly  at  Mr.  Sandidge,  who  answered 
for  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  safe  in  that  matter,  aint  you,  Sanks  ?  Oh  yes,  Judge, 
I  think  so.  As  a  general  thing  Sanks  keeps  up  with  them  things." 
Mr.  S.  never  wore  a  prettier  smile. 

"Ah  !  "  put  in  Mr.  Sanks,  reassured.  "As  long  as  things  is  as  they 
air  now,  I  can  git  along  reasonable  well.  Tryin'  to  be  'onest  myself, 
havin'  of  a  'onest  counsellor,  and  also  likewise  havin'  of  a  'onest  judge, 
I  can  git  along  farly  as  things  is;  that  is,  cf  they  don't  git  changed." 
Mr.  Sanks  looked  suspicious. 

""Things  get  changed?     What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the  Judge. 

"  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Sanks,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  some  people 
looks  as  ef  they  can't  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  is,  and  wants  'em 
defferent.  Some  wants  defferent  lawyers,  and  also  likewise  some  goes 
so  fur  as  to  say  they  wants  defferent  jedges."  And  Mr.  Sanks  did  look 
so  sad  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  world. 

"Wants  different  judges,  eh?"  His  Honor's  expression  was  one  of 
contempt,  not  unmixed  with  anger  and  apprehension. 

"  Well,  now,  they  aint  no  great  numbers  of  people  o'  that  sort  in  the 
county.  It's  mostly  with  them  people  down  about  Dukesborough,  whar 
old  Triplet  lives.  Them  Dukesborough  people  has  jest  run  mad  about 
Dukesborough,  and  also  likewise  thinks  it's  a  bigger  place  than  this 
here  county-seat.  They  goes  so  fur  sometimes  as  to  say  that  the  Cote- 
house  ought  to  be  moved  thar.  After  a  while  they'll  be  thinkin'  it'll 
be  as  big  as  Augusty."  Mr.  Sanks  laughed  immoderately,  but  not 
loudly ;  and  as  Mr.  Sandidge  smiled,  he  looked  grateful  and  kept  on 
laughing.  The  Judge  could  not  see  the  joke,  and  Mr.  Sanks  grew 
serious  again. 

"  Yes,  it's  the  Dukesborough  people.  Don't  you  see,  Jedge,  and 
also  likewise  you,  Mr.  Sandidge,  I  beat  old  Triplet  for  sheriff.  John 
Sanks  air  known  to  be  for  Jedge  Mike  for  jedge  at  next  election  above 
and  agin  —  the  multiplied  world!"  It  was  terrible  to  witness  the 
violence  with  which  this  defiant  conclusion  was  uttered.  The  multi- 
plied world  might  have  been  there  and  welcome  to  hear  it. 

"Yes,  sir,  above  and  agin  the  multiplied  world  !  And  then  you  see, 
Jedge,  thar's  that  young  fellow,  Mobley.  The  Dukesborough  people's 
proud  of  him.  He  was  raised  thar,  you  know  ;  and  also  likewise  they 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  air  a  bigger  man  than  what  even  Mr.  Sandidge 
air,  or  leastways  he  air  goin'  to  be,  and  that  in  short.  Then  agin,  this 
fellow  have  been  puttin'  in  their  heads  that  we  ought  to  have  a  new 
jedge,  and  he  also  likewise  air  been  talkin'  about  another  sort  of  a  cote 
that  can  sas  sarire  proceedances  and  carry  cases  yit  higher.  But  I  tells 
'em  they  better  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  air ;  and  so  likewise 
they're  agin  me  at  my  next  election,  and  swear  they  intend  to  beat  me 
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with  old  Triplet  yit.  I  don't  keer  about  thar  threats  about  what  they 
can  do  to  me.  Yit  I  hates  to  Jose  my  office  jest  for  bein'  of  a  friend 
to  things  as  they  is.  It  war  no  longer  than  last  night  I  told  my  wife, 
says  I,  Sylvy,  says  I,  I  don't  keer  so  much  about  the  office  myself,  says 
I,  but  because  also  likewise  I  know  it  air  mostly  aimed  and  pinted, 
says  I,  at  Jedge  Mike  and  Mr.  Sandidge,  says  I,  which  is  my  friends, 
and  which  I  would  go  fur  all  things  above  and  agin,  says  I,  the  multi- 
plied world,  says  I.  Them's  the  very  words  I  said  to  Sylvy,  no  longer 
than  last  night." 

The  artful  fellow  knew  well  how  to  strengthen  both  himself  and 
Sandidge  with  the  Judge.  The  lawyer  smiled  with  sincere  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  increased  prejudice  of  Judge  Mike  against  Mr. 
Mobley,  whom,  as  we  shall  see,  he  had  some  reason  to  respect  more 
highly  than  he  pretended.  Mr.  Sandidge  admitted  that  the  pernicious 
ideas  of  Mr.  Mobley  had  somewhat  infected  the  Dukesborough  people  ; 
that  is,  not  all  —  some  of  them;  he,  Mr.  Sandidge,  had  some  clients 
among  the  Dukesborough  people,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  that  they  were 
right  on  the  judge  question.  Still,  there  was  a  considerable  sprinkling 
(as  he  expressed  it)  of  Dukesborough  people  in  favor  of  some  changes. 

When  the  visitors  had  retired,  the  Judge  sat  for  a  long  time  looking 
gloomily  into  the  fire.  "  That's  the  way,"  he  muttered  at  length. 
"They  go  to  their  colleges,  learn  their  Latin  and  their  Greek  and  their 
Algebry,  and  then  git  above  their  sizes,  and  come  home  and  git  impu- 
dent to  old  people,  and  even  want  to  be  so  to —  to  me.  But  they  shan't 
do  it.     I  mean  to  —  squelch  'em."     And  then  his  Honor  went  to  bed. 

Thereupon  Messrs.  Sandidge  and  Sanks  had  some  confidential  chat 
before  separating  for  the  night.  Among  other  things  the  sheriff  ascer- 
tained that  the  lawyer  would  like  to  avoid  the  trial  of  the  Rickles  case  at 
this  term  of  the  court.  Mr.  Sandidge  on  the  other  hand  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  that  young  fellow,  Mobley,  would  probably 
apply  for  a  money  rule  against  Mr.  Sanks,  for  which  the  latter  feared 
he  could  not  make  a  satisfactory  showing,  and  which  also  likewise  he 
would  probably  need  —  leastways  —  oh,  cert'inly,  cert'inly  —  providin' 
—  ahem!  Mr.  Sanks  never  had  communicated  important  information 
more  delicately. 

The  night  was  cloud}',  though  it  was  the  season  of  the  full  moon. 
The  latter  shone  suddenly  as  they  stopped  at  the  corner  where  they 
were  to  separate.  The  lawyer  looked  down  for  a  moment  upon  the 
sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  looked  up  to  the  lawyer,  and  the  white  moon 
looked  upon  both.  It  seemed  a  poor  sight  for  all ;  so  the  moon  re- 
tired, and  each  of  the  other  two  slunk  away  to  his  home. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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HAYDN'S   FIRST  LESSONS  IN  MUSIC  AND  LOVE. 


THE  Hungarians,  like  the  Austrians  and  Bohemians,  have  great 
love  for  music.  "Three  fiddles  and  a  dulcimer  for  two  houses," 
says  the  proverb  ;  and  it  is  a  true  one.  It  is  not  unusual,  there- 
fore, for  some  out  of  the  poorer  classes,  when  their  regular  busi- 
ness fails  to  bring  them  in  sufficient  for  their  wants,  to  take  to  the 
fiddle,  the  dulcimer,  or  the  harp,  playing  on  holidays  on  the  highway 
or  in  taverns.  This  employment  is  generally  lucrative  enough,  if  they 
are  not  spendthrifts,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  live,  but  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  future  necessities. 

An  honest  wheelwright,  called  "  merry  Jobst,"  on  account  of  his  stories 
and  jokes,  lived  with  Elschen  his  wife,  in  a  cottage  in  the  hamlet 
Rohrau,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  sit  by  the  wayside  near  the  inn  on  holidays ;  Jobst  fiddling, 
and  Elschen  playing  the  harp  and  singing  with  her  sweet,  clear  voice. 
Almost  every  traveller  stopped  to  listen,  well  pleased,  and  on  resuming 
his  journey  threw  often  a  silver  twopence  into  the  lap  of  the  pretty 
young  woman.  Jobst  and  his  wife,  on  returning  home  in  the  evening, 
found  their  day's  work  a  good  one. 

The  old  cantor  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Haimburg  passed  along 
the  road  one  afternoon,  and  in  the  arbor,  opposite  the  tavern,  sat  merry 
Jobst  fiddling,  and  beside  him  pretty  Elschen,  playing  the  harp  and 
singing.  Between  them,  on  the  ground,  sat  a  little  chubby-faced  boy 
about  three  years  old,  who  had  a  small  board  shaped  like  a  violin 
hung  about  his  neck,  on  which  he  played  with  a  willow  twig  as  with  a 
genuine  fiddle-bow.  The  most  comical  and  surprising  thing  of  all  was, 
that  the  little  man  kept  perfect  time,  pausing  when  his  father  paused 
and  his  mother  had  a  solo,  then  falling  in  with  his  father  again,  and 
demeaning  himself  exactly  like  him.  Often,  too,  he  would  lift  up  his 
clear  voice,  and  join  distinctly  in  the  refrain  of  the  song. 

"  Is  that  your  boy,  fiddler  ?  "  asked  the  music-teacher. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  little  Seperl."* 

"The  little  fellow  seems  to  have  a  taste  for  music." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  shall  take  him  as  soon  as  I  can  to  one  who  can  teach 
him." 

The  cantor  came  from  this  time  twice  a  week  to  the  house  of  merry 
Jobst  to  talk  with  him  about  his  little  son,  and  the  youngster  himself 
was  soon  the  best  of  friends  with  the  good-natured  old  man.  So 
matters  went  on  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  cantor 
said  to  Jobst,  "  If  you  will  trust  your  boy  with  me,  I  will  take  him,  and 
teach  him  what  he  must  learn  to  become  a  brave  lad  and  skilful 
musician." 

*  The  diminutive  for  "  Joseph,"  in  the  dialect  of  the  country. 
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Jobst  did  not  hesitate  long,  for  he  saw  clearly  how  great  an  advan- 
tage the  instruction  of  Master  Wolferl  would  be  to  his  son.  And 
though  it  went  harder  with  pretty  Elsehen  to  part  with  Joseph,  who 
was  her  only  child,  yet  she  gave  up  at  last.  She  packed  up  the  boy's 
scanty  wardrobe  in  a  bundle,  gave  him  a  slice  of  bread  and  salt  and  a 
cup  of  milk,  embraced  and  blessed  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  where  she  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
three  times,  and  then  returned  to  her  chamber.  Jobst  went  with  them 
half  way  to  Haimburg,  and  then  returned,  while  Wolferl  and  Joseph  pur- 
sued their  way  till  they  reached  Wolferl's  house,  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

Wolferl  was  an  old  bachelor,  but  one  whose  heart,  despite  his  gray 
hairs,  was  still  youthful  and  warm.  He  gave  daily  lessons  to  the  little 
Joseph,  and  taught  him  good  principles,  as  well  as  how  to  sing  and  to 
play  on  the  horn  and  kettle-drum  ;  and  Joseph  profited  thereby,  as  well 
as  by  the  other  instructions  he  received  in  music. 

Years  passed,  and  Joseph  was  a  well-instructed  boy  ;  he  had  a  voice 
as  clear  and  fine  as  his  mother's,  and  played  the  violin  as  well  as  his 
father ;  he  likewise  blew  the  horn,  and  beat  the  kettle-drum,  in  the 
sacred  music  prepared  by  Wolferl  for  church  festivals.  Better  than  all, 
Joseph  had  a  true  and  honest  heart ;  had  the  fear  of  God  continually 
before  his  eyes,  and  was  ever  contented,  and  wished  well  to  all. 

The  more  Wolferl  perceived  the  lad's  wonderful  talent  for  art,  the 
more  earnestly  he  sought  to  find  a  patron  for  him,  for  he  felt  that  his 
own  strength  could  reach  little  further,  when  he  saw  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  his  pupil  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  Provi- 
dence so  ordered  it  at  length  that  Master  von  Reuter,  chapel-master 
and  musical  director  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Vienna,  came  to  visit 
the  deacon  at  Haimburg.  The  deacon  told  Master  von  Reuter  of  the 
extraordinary  boy,  the  son  of  the  wheelwright  Jobst  Haydn,  the  pupil 
of  old  Wolferl,  and  created  in  the  chapel-master  much  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him.  The  next  morning,  accordingly,  Von 
Reuter  went  to  Wolferl's  house,  which  he  entered  quietly  and  unan- 
nounced. Joseph  was  sitting  alone  at  the  organ,  playing  a  simple  but 
sublime  piece  of  sacred  music  from  an  old  German  master.  Reuter, 
astonished  and  delighted,  stood  at  the  door  and  listened  attentively. 
The  boy  was  so  deep  in  his  music  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  intruder 
till  the  piece  was  concluded,  when,  accidentally  turning  round,  he 
fixed  upon  the  stranger  his  large  dark  eyes,  expressive  of  astonishment, 
indeed,  but  sparkling  a  friendly  welcome. 

"  Very  well  played,  my  son  !  "  said  Von  Reuter  at  last.  "  Where  is 
your  foster-father  ? " 

"In  the  garden,"  said  the  boy;  "shall  I  call  him?" 

"  Call  him,  and  say  to  him  that  the  chapel-master  Von  Reuter  wishes 
to  speak  to  him.  Stop  a  moment!  You  are  Joseph  Haydn,  are  you 
not  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  Seperl." 

"  Well,  then,  go." 

Joseph  went  and  brought  his  old  master,  Wolferl,  who  with  uncovered 
head  and  low  obeisance  welcomed  the  chapel-master  and  music  director 
at  St.  Stephen's  to  his  humble  abode.     Von  Reuter,  on  his  part,  praised 
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the  musical  skill  of  his  protege,  inquired  particularly  concerning  the 
lad's  attainments,  and  examined  him  formally  himself.  Joseph  passed 
the  examination  in  such  a  manner  that  Reuter's  satisfaction  increased 
with  every  answer.  After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  close  conference 
with  old  Wolferl ;  and  it  was  near  noon  before  he  took  his  departure. 
Joseph  was  invited  to  accompany  him  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
at  the  deacon's. 

Eight  days  after,  old  Wolferl,  Jobst,  and  pretty  Elschen,the  younger 
son,  little  Michael,  on  her  lap,  sat  very  dejectedly  together,  and  talked 
of  the  good  Joseph,  who  had  gone  that  morning  with  Master  von 
Reuter  to  Vienna,  to  take  his  place  as  chorister  in  St.  Stephen's  church. 


II. 

Wenzel  Puderlein,  a  noted  hair-dresser  in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vienna, 
was  one  day  dressing  the  hair  of  the  Baron  von  Swieten,  first  physician 
to  the  empress,  when  he  heard  the  great  man's  son  ask  permission  to 
present  to  him  a  wonderful  young  musician,  whose  talents  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  public  attention.  Puderlein  was  happy  to  say  he  knew 
all  about  him,  having  long  been  hair-dresser  to  the  chapel-master  Von 
Reuter,  in  whose  house  young  Haydn  had  lived  ten  or  eleven  years.  He 
had  been  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's,  but  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  position  two  years  before,  having  lost  his  fine,  clear  soprano  voice 
after  a  severe  illness. 

"  And  what  does  young  Haydn  now  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  Ah  !  your  honor,  the  poor  fellow  must  find  it  hard  to  live  by  giving 
lessons,  playing,  and  thus  picking  up  what  he  can  •  he  sometimes  also 
composes,  or  what  do  they  call  it  ?  He  lives  in  the  house  with  Metas- 
tasio  ;  not  in  the  first  story,  like  the  court  poet,  but  in  the  fifth  ;  and 
when  it  is  winter,  he  has  to  lie  in  bed  and  work, -to  keep  himself  from 
freezing ;  he  has  a  fire-place  in  his  chamber,  but  no  money  to  buy 
wood  to  burn  therein." 

"  This  must  not  be  ;  this  shall  not  be  !  "  cried  the  Baron  von  Swieten, 
as  he  rose  from  his  seat.     "  Am  I  ready  ?  " 

"One  moment,  your  honor  —  only  the  string  around  the  hair-bag." 

"  It  is  very  good  as  it  is.     Now  begone  !  " 

Puderlein  vanished. 

"  And  you,  help  me  on  with  my  coat,  give  me  my  stick  and  hat,  and 
bring  me  your  young  teacher  this  afternoon."  Therewith  he  departed  ; 
and  young  Von  Swieten,  full  of  joy,  went  to  the  writing-table  to  indite 
an  invitation  to  Haydn  to  come  to  his  father's  house. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  Haydn  sat  sorrowful,  and  almost  despairing,  in 
his  chamber.  He  had  passed  the  morning,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  in  idle  brooding  over  his  condition.  Now  it  appeared  quite 
hopeless,  and  his  cheerfulness  seemed  about  to  take  leave  of  him  for 
ever,  like  his  only  friend  and  protectress,  Mademoiselle  de  Martinez. 
That  young  lady  had  left  the  city  a  few  hours  before.  Haydn  had  in- 
structed her  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  harpsichord  ;  and  by  way  of 
recompense,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  boarding  and  lodging  in  the 
fifth  story  in  the  house  of  Metastasio.     All  this  now  ceased  with  the 
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lady's  departure,  and  Joseph  was  poorer  than  before  ;  for  all  that  he 
had  saved  he  had  sent  conscientiously  to  his  parents,  only  keeping  so 
much  as  sufficed  to  furnish  him  with  decent  though  plain  clothing. 

"  But  where  now  ?  "  thought  he  ;  and  asked  himself,  sobbing  aloud, 
"  Where  shall  I  go,  without  money  ?  " 

Just  then,  without  any  previous  knocking,  the  door  of  his  chamber 
was  opened,  and,  with  bold  carriage  and  sparkling  eyes,  entered  Master 
Wenzel  Puderlein. 

"  Come  to  me  ! "  cried  the  hair-dresser,  while  he  stretched  his  curl- 
ing-irons like  a  sceptre  toward  Joseph,  and  pressed  his  powder-bag 
with  an  air  of  feeling  to  his  heart.  "To  me  !  I  will  be  your  father  :  I 
will  foster  and  protect  you  ;  for  I  have  feeling  for  the  grand  and  the 
sublime,  and  have  discerned  your  genius.  I  will  lead  you  to  art  —  I 
myself;  and  if,  before  long,  you  be  not  in  full  chase,  and  have  not 
captured  her,  why,  you  must  be  a  fool,  and  I  will  give  you  up !  " 

"  Ah  !  worthy  Master  Puderlein,"  cried  Haydn,  surprised,  "  you 
would  not  receive  me  when  I  know  not  where  to  go  nor  what  to  do  ? " 

"  Now,  sit  you  down  on  that  stool,"  said  Puderlein,  "  and  do  not  stir 
till  I  give  you  leave.  I  will  show  the  world  what  a  man  of  genius  can 
make  of  an  indifferent  head." 

"  Are  you  determined,  then,  to  do  me  the  honor  of  dressing  my  hair, 
Master  von  Puderlein  ?  " 

"  Ask  no  questions  ;  but  sit  still." 

Joseph  obediently  seated  himself,  and  Wenzel  began  to  dress  his 
hair  according  to  the  latest  mode. 

When  he  had  done,  he  said  with  much  self-congratulation,  "Really, 
Haydn,  when  I  look  at  you  and  think  what  you  were  before  I  set  your 
head  right,  and  what  you  are  now,  I  may,  without  presumption,  call 
you  a  being  of  my  own  creation.  Now  pay  attention  :  you  are  to  dress 
yourself  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  collect  your  movables  together, 
that  I  may  send  to  fetch  them  this  evening.  Then  betake  yourself  to 
the  Leopoldstadt,  to  my  house  on  the  Danube,  No.  7  ;  go  up  the  steps, 
knock  at  the  door,  present  my  compliments  to  the  young  lady  my 
daughter,  and  tell  her  you  are  so  and  so,  and  that  Master  von  Puderlein 
sent  you ;  and  if  you  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  call  for  something  to  eat 
and  a  glass  of  Ofener  or  Klosteruenburger ;  after  which  you  may  re- 
main quiet  till  I  come  home,  and  tell  you  further  what  I  design  for 
you.     Adieu ! " 

Therewith  Master  Wenzel  Puderlein  rolled  himself  out  of  the  door, 
and  Joseph  stood  awhile  with  his  hair  admirably  well-dressed,  but  a 
little  disconcerted,  in  the  middle  of  his  chamber.  When  he  had  col- 
lected his  thoughts  at  length,  he  gave  thanks  with  tears  to  God,  who 
had  inclined  the  heart  of  his  generous  protector  toward  him,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  bitter  necessity ;  then  he  gathered,  as  Puderlein  had  told 
him,  his  few  clothes  and  many  musical  notes  together,  dressed  himself 
carefully  in  his  best,  shut  up  his  chamber,  and  after  he  had  taken 
leave,  not  without  emotion,  of  the  rich  Metastasio,  walked  away  cheer- 
fully and  confidently,  his  heart  full  of  joy  and  his  head  full  of  new 
melodies,  toward  the  Leopoldstadt  and  the  house  of  his  patron. 
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When  young  Von  Swieten  came  half  an  hour  later  to  ask  for  the 
young  composer,  Signor  Metastasio  could  not  inform  him  where 
"Giuseppe"  had  gone.  How  many  hours  of  despondency  did  this 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  renowned  poet  prepare  for  the  poor, 
unknown,  yet  incomparably  greater  artist,  Haydn  ! 

When  Joseph,  after  a  long  walk,  stood  at  length  before  Puderlein's 
house,  he  experienced  some  novel  sensations,  which  may  have  been 
consequent  on  the  thought  that  lie  was  to  introduce  himself  to  a 
young  lady  and  converse  with  her ;  an  idea  which,  from  his  consti- 
tutional bashfulness  and  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  was  rather  for- 
midable to  him.  But  the  step  must  be  taken,  nevertheless.  He  sum- 
moned all  his  courage  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened,  and 
a  handsome  damsel  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  presented  herself  before 
the  trembling  young  man. 

In  great  embarrassment  he  faltered  forth  his  compliments  and  his 
message  from  Master  Wenzel.  The  pretty  Nanny  listened  to  him  with 
an  expression  of  pleasure,  and  of  sympathy  for  the  forlorn  condition 
of  her  visitor.  When  he  had  ended,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  to  his 
no  small  terror,  without  the  least  embarrassment,  and  led  him  into  the 
parlor,  saying  in  insinuating  tones,  "  Come  in,  Master  Haydn  ;  it  is  all 
right.  I  am  sure  my  papa  means  well  with  you  ;  for  he  concerns  him- 
self for  every  dunce  he  meets,  and  would  take  a  poor  wretch  in  for 
ing  only  good  hair  on  his  head!  But  you  must  give  in  to  his 
humors  a  little  ;  for  he  is  sometimes  a  trifle  peculiar.  Now  tell  me, 
what  will  you  have  ?  Do  not  be  bashful';  it  is  a  good  while  since  noon, 
and  you  must  be  hungry  from  your  long  walk." 

Joseph  could  not  deny  that  such  was  the  case,  and  modestly  asked 
for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water.  Nanny,  laughing,  tripped 
out  of  the  room.  Ere  long  she  returned,  followed  by  an  apprentice 
whom  she  had  loaded  with  cold  meats,  a  flask  of  wine,  glasses,  etc. 
She  arranged  the  table,  filled  Joseph's  glass,  and  invited  him  to  help 
himself  to  the  cold  pastry  and  whatever  else  awaited  his  choice.  The 
youth  fell  to,  timidly  at  first,  then  with  more  courage,  till,  after  he  had, 
at  Nanny's  persuasion,  emptied  a  couple  of  glasses,  he  took  heart  to 
attack  the  cold  meats  more  vigorously  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time 
before;  making  the  observation  mentally  that  if  Mademoiselle  Nanny 
Puderlein  was  not  quite  as  distinguie  and  accomplished  as  his  departed 
patroness,  the  honored  Mademoiselle  de  Martinez,  still,  as  far  as 
youth,  beauty,  and  polite  manners  were  concerned,  she  would  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  the  most  distinguished  dames  in  Vienna.  When 
Master  Wenzel  Puderlein  came  home  an  hour  or  two  later,  he  found 
Joseph  in  high  spirits,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  cheeks  like  the  rose, 
already  more  than  half  in  love  with  the  pretty  Nanny. 

Joseph  Playdn  lived  thus  many  months  in  the  house  of  Wenzel  Pu- 
derlein, burgher  and  renowned//-/^'//;-  in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vienna, 
and  not  a  man  in  the  imperial  city  knew  where  the  poor  but  gifted  and 
well-educated  artist  and  composer  was  gone.  In  vain  he  was  sought 
by  his  few  friends ;  in  vain  by  young  Von  Swieten  ;  in  vain,  at  last,  by 
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Metastasio  himself.  Joseph  had  disappeared  from  Vienna  without 
leaving  a  trace.  Wenzel  Puderlein  kept  his  abode  carefully  concealed, 
and  wondered  and  lamented,  like  the  rest,  over  his  loss,  when  his 
aristocratic  customers,  believing  he  knew  every  thing,  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  them  any  information  as  to  what  had  become  of  Joseph. 
He  thought  he  had  good  reason  and  undoubted  right  to  exercise  now 
the  hitherto  unpractised  virtue  of  silence  ;  because,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, he  only  aimed  at  making  Joseph  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ! 

Joseph  cheerfully  resigned  himself  to  the  purposes  of  his  friend,  and 
was  only  too  happy  to  be  able  undisturbed  to  study  Sebastian  Bach's 
works,  to  try  his  skill  in  composing  quartettos,  to  eat  as  much  as  he 
wanted,  and,  day  after  day,  to  see  and  chat  with  the  fair  Nanny.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  notice  that  he  lived,  in  a  manner,  as  .a 
prisoner  in  Puderlein's  house  ;  that  all  day  he  was  banished  to  the  garden 
behind  the  dwelling  or  to  his  own  snug  chamber,  and  only  permitted 
to  go  out  in  the  evening  with  Wenzel  and  his  daughter.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  wish  for  other  acquaintances  than  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors, among  whom  he  was  known  simply  as  "Master  Joseph  j"  and  he 
cheerfully  delivered  every  Saturday  to  Master  Wenzel  the  stipulated 
number  of  minuets,  waltzes,  etc.,  which  he  was  ordered  to  compose. 
Puderlein  carried  the  pieces  regularly  to  a  music-dealer  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  who  paid  him  two  convention-guilders  for  every  full-toned  minuet, 
and  for  other  pieces  in  proportion.  This  money  the  hair-dresser  con- 
scientiously locked  up  in  a  chest,  to  use  it,  when  the  time  should  come, 
for  Joseph's  advantage.  With  this  view,  he  inquired  earnestly  about 
Joseph's  greater  works,  and  whether  he  would  not  soon  be  prepared 
to  produce  something  which  would  do  him  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
more  distinguished  part  of  the  public. 

"Ah  !  yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  man.  "This  quartetto,  when 
I  shall  have  finished  it,  might  be  ventured  before  the  public  ;  for  I 
hope  to  make  something  good  of  it.  Yet  what  can  I  do  ?  No  pub- 
lisher would  take  it,  because  I  have  no  distinguished  patron  to  whom  I 
could  dedicate  it !  " 

"That  will  all  come  in  time,"  said  Puderlein,  smiling.  "  Do  you  get 
the  thing  ready,  yet  without  neglecting  the  dances." 

Joseph  went  to  work ;  yet  every  day  he  appeared  more  deeply  in  love 
with  the  pretty  Nanny ;  and  the  damsel  herself  looked  with  very  evi- 
dent favor  on  the  dark  though  handsome  youth.  Wenzel  saw  the 
progress  of  things  with  satisfaction  ;  the  lovers  behaved  with  great 
propriety,  and  he  suffered  matters  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  only  in- 
terfering, with  a  little  assumed  surliness,  if  Joseph  at  any  time  forgot 
his  tasks  in  idle  talk,  or  Nanny  her  housekeeping. 

But  not  with  such  eyes  saw  Mosjo  Ignatz,  Puderlein's  journeyman 
and  factotum  hitherto ;  for  he  thought  himself  possessed  of  a  prior 
claim  to  the  love  of  Nanny.  It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Ignatz  to 
see  Joseph  and  the  fair  girl  together.  He  would  often  fain  have  inter- 
posed his  powder-bag  and  curling-irons  between  them  when  he  heard 
them  singing  tender  duets  ;  for  Nanny  had  really  a  charming  voice, 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  was  Joseph's  zealous  pupil  in  singing. 

At  length  Ignatz  could  no  longer  endure  the  torments  of  jealousy. 
One  morning  he  sought  out  the  master  of  the  house,  to  discover  to 
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him  the  secret  of  the  lovers.  How  great  was  his  astonishment  when 
Master  Wenzel,  instead  of  falling  into  a  violent  passion  and  turning 
Joseph  out  of  doors  without  further  ado,  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
was  well  pleased  to  have  it  so.  In  vain  Ignatz  urged  his  own  prior 
claims  to  Nanny's  favor,  and  the  encouragement  he  had  received  from 
father  and  daughter.  His  pretensions  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
scorn. 

The  journeyman  declared  he  would  instantly  quit  the  hair-dresser's 
treacherous  roof,  and  him  and  his  periwig  stock.  He  hastened  to 
pack  up  his  goods,  demanded  and  received  his  wages,  and  left  the 
house  vowing  vengeance  against  its  inmates.  Puderlein  was  incensed  ; 
Nanny  laughed  ;  Joseph  sat  in  the  garden,  troubling  himself  about 
nothing  but  his  quartetto,  at  which  he  was  working. 

Wenzel  Puderlein  saw  the  hour  approaching  when  the  attention  of 
the  imperial  city,  and  of  the  world,  would  be  directed  to  him  as  the 
protector  and  benefactor  of  a  great  musical  genius.  The  dances 
Joseph  had  composed  for  the  music-dealer  in  the  Leopoldstadt  were 
played  again  and  again  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility.  All  praised  the 
lightness,  the  sprightliness  and  grace  that  distinguished  them  ;  but  all 
inquiries  were  vain,  at  the  music-dealer's,  respecting  the  name  of  the 
composer.  None  knew  him,  and  Joseph  himself  had  no  idea  what  a 
sensation  the  pieces  he  had  thrown  off  so  easily  created  in  the  world. 
Master  Wenzel,  however,  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience the  completion  of  the  first  quartetto.  At  length,  the  manuscript 
was  ready.  Puderlein  received  it,  took  it  to  the  music  publisher,  and 
had  it  sent  to  press  immediately,  which  the  sums  he  had  from  time  to 
time  laid  by  for  Joseph  enabled  him  to  do.  Haydn,  who  was  confident 
his  protector  would  do  every  thing  for  his  advantage,  committed  all  to 
his  hands  ;  he  commenced  a  new  quartetto,  and  the  old  one  was  soon 
nearly  forgotten. 

They  were  not  forgotten,  however,  by  Mosjo  Ignatz  Schuppenpelz, 
who  was  continually  on  the  watch  to  play  Master  Puderlein  some  ill 
trick.  The  opportunity  soon  offered;  his  new  principal  sent  him  one 
morning  to  dress  the  hair  of  the  Baron  von  Fiirnberg.  Young  Von 
Swieten  chanced  to  be  at  the  baron's  house,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation mentioned  the  balls  frequently  given  by  Prince  Esterhazy, 
and  the  delightful  new  dances  by  the  unknown  composer.  In  the 
warmth  of  his  description  the  youth  stepped  up  to  the  piano  and  began 
a  piece  which  caused  Ignatz  to  prick  up  his  ears,  for  he  recognized  it 
too  well ;  it  was  Nanny's  favorite  waltz,  which  Joseph  had  executed 
expressly  for  her. 

"  I  would  give  fifty  ducats,"  cried  the  baron,  when  Von  Swieten  had 
ended,  "  to  know  the  name  of  the  composer." 

"  Fifty  ducats ! "  repeated  Ignatz.  "  Your  honor,  I  can  tell  your 
honor  the  name  of  the  composer." 

"  If  you  can,  and  with  certainty,  the  fifty  ducats  are  yours,"  answered 
Fiirnberg  and  Von  Swieten. 

"I  can,  your  honor.     It  is  Pepi  Haydn." 

"How?  Joseph  Haydn?  How  do  you  know?  Speak!"  cried 
both  gentlemen  to  the  friseur,  who  proceeded  to  inform  them  of 
Haydn's  abode  and  seclusion  in  the  house  of  Wenzel  Puderlein  ;  nor 
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did  the  ex-journeyman  lose  the  opportunity  of  be-powdering  his  an- 
cient master  plentifully  with  abuse  as  an  old  miser,  a  surly  fool,  and  an 
arch  tyrant. 

"  Horrible  ! "  cried  his  auditors,  when  Ignatz  had  concluded  his 
story,  "  Horrible !  This  old  friseur  makes  the  poor  young  man, 
hidden  from  all  the  world,  labor  to  gratify  his  avarice,  and  keeps  him 
prisoner!     We  must  set  him  at  liberty." 

Ignatz  assured  the  gentlemen  they  would  perform  a  good  deed  by 
doing  so  :  and  informed  them  when  it  was  likely  Puderlein  would  be 
from  home,  so  that  they  could  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  alone 
with  young  Haydn.  Young  Von  Svvieten  resolved  to  go  that  very 
morning,  during  the  absence  of  Puderlein,  to  seek  his  favorite ;  and 
took  Ignatz  along  with  him.  The  hair-dresser  was  not  a  little  elated 
to  be  seated  opposite  the  baron,  in  a  handsome  coach,  which  drove 
rapidly  toward  Leopoldstadt.  When  they  stopped  before  Puderlein's 
house,  Ignatz  remained  in  the  coach,  while  the  baron  alighted,  entered 
the  house,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  the  chamber  before  pointed  out  to  him, 
where  Joseph  Haydn  sat  deep  in  the  composition  of  a  new  quartetto. 

Great  was  the  youth's  astonishment  when  he  perceived  his  distin- 
guished visitor.  He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  kept  bowing  to  the 
ground.  Von  Swieten,  however,  hesitated  not  to  accost  him  with  all 
the  ardor  of  youth,  and  described  the  affliction  of  his  friends  (who 
they  were  Joseph  knew  not)  at  his  mysterious  disappearance.  Then 
he  spoke  of  the  applause  his  compositions  had  received,  and  of  the 
public  curiosity  to  know  who  the  admirable  composer  was  and  where 
he  lived.  "  Your  fortune  is  now  made,"  concluded  he.  "  The  Baron 
von  Fiirnberg,  a  connoisseur,  my  father,  I  myself —  we  will  all  receive 
you  ;  we  will  present  you  to  Prince  Esterhazy ;  so  make  ready  to  quit 
this  house,  and  to  escape,  the  sooner  the  better,  from  the  illegal  and 
unworthy  tyranny  of  an  avaricious  periwig-maker." 

Joseph  knew  not  what  to  reply  ;  for  with  every  word  of  Von  Swieten 
his  astonishment  increased.  At  length  he  faltered,  blushing,  "  Your 
honor  is  much  mistaken,  if  you  think  I  am  tyrannized  over  in  this 
house  ;  on  the  contrary,  Master  Puderlein  treats  me  as  his  own  son, 
and  his  daughter  loves  me  as  a  brother.  He  took  me  in  when  I  was 
helpless  and  destitute,  without  the  means  of  earning  my  bread." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  interrupted  young  Von  Swieten  impatiently, 
"  this  house  is  no  longer  your  home  ;  you  must  go  into  the  great  world 
under  very  different  auspices,  worthy  of  your  talents.  To-morrow  the 
baron  and  I  come  to  fetch  you  away."  Therewith  he  embraced  young 
Haydn  with  cordiality,  quitted  the  house,  and  drove  back  to  the  city, 
while  Joseph  stood  and  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  hardly  knew  whether 
all  was  a  dream  or  reality. 

But  the  pretty  Nanny,  who,  listening  in  the  kitchen,  had  heard  all, 
ran  in  grief  and  affright  to  meet  her  father  when  he  came  home,  and 
told  him  every  thing. 

Puderlein  was  dismayed  ;  but  he  soon  collected  himself,  and  com- 
manded his  daughter  to  follow  him,  and  to  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

Thus  prepared,  he  went  up  to  Haydn's  chamber.  Joseph,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  him  coming,  opened  the  door  and  went  to  meet  him,  to 
inform  him  of  the  strange  visit  he  had  received. 
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But  Puderlein  pushed  him  back  into  the  chamber,  entered  himself, 
followed  by  the  weeping  Nanny,  and  cried  in  a  pathetic  tone,  "  I  know 
all ;  you  have  betrayed  me,  and  are  now  going  to  leave  me  like  a 
vagabond." 

"  Surely  not,  Master  Puderlein.     But  listen  to  me." 

"  I  will  not  listen  !  Your  treachery  is  clear ;  your  falsehood  to  me 
and  to  my  daughter  !  O  ingratitude  !  see  here  thine  image.  I  loved 
this  boy  as  my  own  son.  I  received  him,  when  he  was  destitute,  under 
my  hospitable  roof;  clothed  and  fed  him.  I  have  dressed  his  hair 
with  my  own  hands,  and  labored  for  his  renown  ;  and  for  my  thanks, 
he  has  betrayed  me  and  my  innocent  daughter !  " 

"  Master  Puderlein,  listen  to  me.  I  will  not  be  ungrateful ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  will  thank  you  all  the  days  of  my  life  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me." 

"  And  marry  that  girl  ? " 

"  Marry  her  ? "  repeated  Joseph,  astonished.  "  Marry  her  ?  I  —  your 
daughter?" 

"  Who  else  ?  Have  you  not  told  her  she  was  ♦handsome  ?  that  you 
liked  her?" 

"  I  have  indeed ;  but  —  " 

"  No  buts ;  you  must  marry  her,  or  you  are  a  shameless  traitor ! 
Think  you  a  virtuous  damsel  of  Vienna  lets  every  callow  bird  tell  her 
she  is  handsome  and  agreeable  ?  My  innocent  Nanny  thought  you 
wished  to  marry  her,  and  made  up  her  mind  honestly  to  have  you. 
She  loves  you ;  and  now  will  you  desert  her  and  leave  her  to  grief  and 
shame  ? " 

Joseph  stood  in  dejected  silence.  Puderlein  continued,  "  And  I  — 
have  I  deserved  such  black  ingratitude  from  you,  eh  ?  have  I  ? "  With 
these  words,  Master  Wenzel  drew  forth  a  roll  of  paper,  unfolded  and 
held  it  up  before  the  disconcerted  Joseph,  who  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  as  he  read  these  words  engraved  on  it,  "  Quartetto  for  two 
violins,  bass  viol,  and  violoncello.  Composed  by  Master  Joseph 
Haydn,  performer  and  composer  in  Vienna.     Vienna,  1751." 

"Yes  !  "  cried  Puderlein,  triumphantly,  when  he  saw  Haydn's  joyful 
surprise  — "  yes,  cry  out  and  make  your  eyes  as  large  as  bullets.  I 
did  that ;  with  the  money  I  received  in  payment  for  your  dances  I  paid 
for  paper  and  press-work  that  you  might  present  the  public  with  a  great 
work.  Still  more  :  I  have  labored  to  such  purpose  among  my  customers 
of  rank  that  you  have  the  appointment  of  organist  to  the  Carmelites. 
Here  is  your  appointment.  Now  go,  ingrate,  and  bring  my  daughter 
and  me  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

Joseph  went  not ;  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  threw  himself  into  Puder- 
lein's  arms,  who  struggled  and  resisted  vigorously,  as  if  he  would  have 
repelled  him.  But  Joseph  held  him  fast,  saying,  "  Master  Puderlein  ! 
listen  to  me  !  There  is  no  treachery  in  me  !  Let  me  call  you  father  ; 
give  me  Nanny  for  my  wife." 

Master  Wenzel  was  at  last  quiet.  He  sank  exhausted  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  cried  to  the  young  couple,  "  Come  hither,  my  children  ; 
kneel  before  me,  that  I  may  give  you  my  blessing.  This  evening  shall 
be  the  betrothal,  and  a  month  hence  we  will  have  the  wedding." 

Joseph  and  Nanny  knelt  down  and  received  the  paternal  benedic- 
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tion.  All  was  festivity  in  No.  7,  on  the  Danube,  that  evening,  when  the 
organist,  Joseph  Haydn,  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  the  fair  Nanny,  the 
daughter  of  Wenzel  Puderlein,  burgher  and  proprietor  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt  in  Vienna. 

The  Baron  Von  Furnberg  and  young  Von  Swieten  were  not  a  little 
astonished,  when  they  came  the  next  morning  to  take  Haydn  from 
Puderlein's  house,  to  find  him  affianced  to  the  pretty  Nanny.  They 
remonstrated  with  him  earnestly  in  private  ;  but  Joseph  remained  im- 
movable, and  kept  his  word,  pledged  to  Puderlein  and  his  bride,  like 
an  honorable  young  man. 

At  a  later  period  he  had  reason  to  acknowledge  that  the  step  he  had 
taken  was  somewhat  percipitate  ;  but  he  never  repented  it,  and  con- 
soled himself,  when  his  earthly  muse  caused  a  little  discord  among  his 
tones,  with  the  companionship  of  that  immortal  partner,  ever  lovely, 
ever  young,  who  attends  the  skilful  artist  through  life,  and  who  proved 
herself  so  true  to  him  that  the  name  of  Joseph  Haydn  shall,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  be  pronounced  with  joyful  and  sacred  emotion  by 
our  latest  posterity. 


SONNET 

Suggested  by  a  Bust  of  Sappho  executed  in  Florence-,  by  thi  late  Alex.  Galt,  of  Virginia. 

THE  moon  is  full;    upon  Leucadia's  height, 
Where  gleamed  the  temple  to  Apollo  raised, 

The  pale  and  frenzied  Sappho  stood,  and  gazed 
Upon  the  blue  Ionian,  still  and  bright. 
A  shriek !    a  leap  !    and  Sappho's  robes  of  white 

Shimmer  a  moment  as  the  waves  divide  ; 
Then  silence,  save  the  raven  in  its  flight, 

The  sighing  palm-trees,  and  the  moaning  tide. 
How  sad  a  fate  for  thee,  O  gifted  one ! 

Sweetest  of  singers  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
Though  thine  an  unrequited  love  to  own, 

Two  immortalities  to  thee  unfold : 

The  first  in  deathless  song ;    and  now,  behold, 
A  second  in  the  sculptor's  breathing  stone  ! 

Virginia.  SAML.   SELDEN. 


EDUCATION   AND   EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE 
IN   THE   SOUTH. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


"The  whole  question  of  education  —  what  the  method  of  it  should  be,  what  men 
should  be  employed  in  it  —  is  preeminently  a  question  in  which  Christians  are  bound 
by  their  Humanity  to  interest  themselves." 

NEVER  has  the  world  been  more  keenly  alive  than  at  present 
to  the  importance  of  thorough  education.  The  evangel  which 
Utilitarianism,  in  a  boastful  and  intolerant  spirit,  has  of  late  years  set 
itself  to  proclaim,  has  produced  such  measure  of  good  as  was  never 
dreamed  of  in  its  narrow  philosophy.  The  attention,  not  of  the  few 
but  of  the  many,  has  at  last  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  question 
which  Plato  in  his  ideal  Republic  justly  considers  the  pivot  of  all  human 
government ;  which  in  its  higher  phase  has  ever  held  the  first  place  in 
the  teachings  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  —  the  education  of  youth. 
We  say  designedly  its  "higher  phase,"  because  education  and  instruction 
are  by  no  means  co-extensive  terms  ;  and  yet  so  strong  is  the  sanction 
which  usage  gives,  that  to  all  save  those  who  think  and  write  with 
scientific  exactness  and  accuracy  of  expression,  the  term  education 
carries  only  its  narrower  meaning.  It  is  in  this  higher  sense  that 
Bacon  and  Milton,  in  our  older  literature,  have  treated  education  with 
such  grave  charm  of  noble  diction,  such  sober  eloquence,  as  none  may 
hope  to  rival.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Herbert  Spencer  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  among  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  have  brought  the  question 
home  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men  as  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
our  modern  civilisation.  But  it  is  in  its  narrower  and  more  generally 
accepted  meaning  that  we  use  the  term  in  this  article  ;  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  question  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  almost  every 
nation  in  Christendom. 

In  England,  the  brilliant  address  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  recently  devoted 
all  the  skill  of  oratory  and  subtlety  of  thought  which  he  owes  to  a 
classical  education  to  disparage  classical  study ;  its  admirable  defence 
at  the  hands  of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  the  Rectorial  addresses  of  Mr. 
Froude  at  St.  Andrews  and  of  Lord  Stanley  at  Glasgow  j  the  emphatic 
utterances  of  Mr.  Farrar  and  Prof.  Huxley ;  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
Royal  Schools'  Commission  —  all  show  that  the  question  of  education 
and  the  management  of  educational  institutions  are  there  being  scru- 
tinised in  a  spirit  which  can  only  be  productive  of  good.  It  is  so  in 
France,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  MM.  Demogeot  and  Mon- 
tucci  recently  made  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction.  It  is  so  in  Austria, 
where  the  secularization  of  the  schools  must  change  her  whole  system 
of  public  instruction.  It  is  so  in  Prussia,  where  the  influence  of  the 
training  in  her  Gymnasien  and  Rcalschulen  is  reckoned  high  in  Bis- 
marck's schemes  for  German  unity.    It  is  even  so  in  Italy,  which  seems 
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to  have  awakened  from  her  trance  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  and 
to  have  caught  again  something  of  that  old  enthusiasm  for  learning 
which  once  drew  thousands  of  eager  students  from  across  the  Alps  to 
the  cloisters  of  Padua  and  Bologna. 

But  it  concerns  us  more  nearly  to  know  that  this  question  has  become 
to-day  one  of  general  interest  throughout  the  whole  Southern  land  ;  to 
recognise  in  the  determination  of  her  people  to  have  a  thorough  system 
of  instruction  a  sign  fraught  with  immense  hope  for  her  future.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  the  South  was  often  taunted  with  the  ignorance  of  her 
people  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  taunts  were  loudest,  Virginia, 
alone  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  possessed  a  University  in  which 
prevailed  the  real  system  of  university  instruction.  Professors  in  her 
colleges  were  kindling  such  enthusiasm  for  learning  as  has  never  died 
out  —  men  whose  names,  ignored  at  the  North,  were  yet  not  unknown 
to  the  scholars  of  Germany.  In  her  schools,  native  teachers,  sprung 
from  the  best  class  of  her  people,  many  of  them  trained  in  foreign 
universities,  had  reversed  the  pernicious  systems  of  school  management 
and  instruction  introduced  of  yore,  and  had  succeeded  in  fixing  such 
standards  of  scholarship  and  school-honor  as  have  been  rarely  equalled. 

In  regard  to  the  masses,  undoubtedly  a  greater  number  of  persons 
in  the  North  possessed  "  a  bowing  acquaintance  "  with  the  three  royal 
R's  than  was  the  case  in  the  South ;  undoubtedly  more  of  them  had 
taken  homcepathic  doses  of  physical  science,  of  history  and  geography. 
But  in  general  intelligence,  in  keen  appreciation  of  all  questions  relating 
to  government  and  affecting  the  broad  interests  of  their  country,  the 
Southern  masses  might  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  people  in 
the  world.  They  offered,  indeed,  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  many 
respects  to  the  Athenians  of  the  Periklean  age.  They  delighted  in 
open-air  assemblies ;  they  interested  themselves  chiefly  in  questions 
regarding  the  State  ;  their  orators,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  that 
broad  culture  which,  Dr.  Johnson  held,  commonly  springs  from  "wealthy 
leisure,"  were  their  instructors,  and  their  education  consisted  rather  in 
oral  instruction  than  in  knowledge  of  books.  But  for  ten  years  before 
the  war,  the  high  cultivation  of  the  upper  classes  had  begun  to  strike 
lower  down  and  to  permeate  the  whole  body  of  her  citizens.  Great  num- 
bers of  her  young  men  had  turned  away  from  the  enticing  allurements  of 
political  life,  and  were  devoting  themselves  to  scientific  study.  Many 
of  them  went  abroad  to  perfect  their  home-training  in  the  universities 
of  Germany  and  the  great  scientific  schools  of  France.  As  a  clever 
writer  on  this  subject  remarked  in  an  article  published  in  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine,*  "  Had  not  that  great  uncivilizer,  war,  inter- 
vened, the  last  ten  years  would  have  been  marked  by  an  advance  of 
which  any  nation  might  well  be  proud  ;  and  as  it  is,"  he  continues, 
"even  under  the  weight  of  our  manifold  calamities  the  Southern  spirit 
bears  up,  and  our  Southern  ideal  has  been  heightened  rather  than 
lowered  by  our  adversities." 

This  is  simple  truth.  The  long  agony  and  passion  of  war  is  past. 
Her  people  have  accepted  defeat  with  such  quiet  fortitude  as  shall  win 
their  generation  in  the  coming  time  greater  renown  than  their  most 
dazzling  victories  over  Persian  odds.     Their  unconquerable  energy  and 

*  Our  Southern  Colleges;  New  Eclectic  Magazine,  August,  1869. 
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enthusiasm,  tempered  and  trained  by  service  in  arms,  are  now  to  find 
a  noble  field  in  the  development  of  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  peaceful  realms  of  studious  letters.  Her  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  thronged  with  young  men,  whose  fathers  are  making  in 
most  instances  immense  sacrifices  to  obtain  for  their  sons  the  boon  of 
thorough  classical  or  scientific  training.  People  struggling  with  pov- 
erty are  apt  to  think  with  Montaigne's  father  that  "  your  scholar  costs 
too  much  ; "  but  the  narrow  calculation  finds  no  place  in  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  men  who  have  the  wisdom  to  see  that  only  through  education 
can  their  sons  wrest  prosperity  from  a  prostrated  land.  Nor  have  the 
colleges  been  slow  to  meet  the  special  need  of  technical  education 
brought  out  by  the  issue  of  the  war.  Already  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  in  Washington  College  have  been  created  schools  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  of  Analytical,  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  former  institution  possesses  to-day 
probably  the  finest  laboratory  in  some  respects  in  America.  We  say 
this  in  no  ignorance  of  what  may  be  seen  at  Yale  or  Harvard,  which 
undoubtedly  have  heretofore  had  special  advantages  in  this  direction. 
It  signifies  no  little  the  thorough  earnestness  of  the  South  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  that  amid  the  general  poverty  of  her  people  Virginia 
has  found  means  to  build  such  a  laboratory  and  supply  it  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  chemicals,  models,  etc.,  from  the  best  scientific 
shops  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 

The  altered  conditions  of  society  must,  as  we  have  indicated,  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  scope  and  direction  of  Southern  education  ;  but 
her  people  are  wise  in  their  determination  to  preserve  its  best  and  dis- 
tinctive features,  while  engrafting  thereon  all  progressive  ideas  and 
methods  that  commend  themselves  as  sound  and  true.  Better  a  thou- 
sand times  that  her  young  men  should  never  possess  the  rudiments  of 
the  slenderest  education  than  that  they  should  cease  to  cultivate  what 
is  the  chief  glory  of  her  schools  and  colleges  —  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  honor,  "  an  individual  self-respect  and  uprightness,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  Northern  writer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Even  had  we  the  inclination,  it  would  be  folly  to 
mould  our  education  closely  on  the  systems  which  prevail  else- 
where. One  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  France  has  declared  that  in 
the  education  of  a  people  their  temper,  habits,  climate,  soil,  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  that  education  should  vary  in  accordance  with 
interests  and  occupations.  It  is  in  view  of  their  appreciation  of  this 
truth  that  Southern  teachers  have  manifested  such  a  strong  desire  of 
late  years  for  a  series  of  text-books  which  should  not  ignore  the  dis- 
tinctive character  and  pursuits  of  her  people,  and  which  should  be  free 
from  a  sectionalism  that  only  wounds  and  never  informs.  This  desire, 
which  found  expression  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  has  been  the  means 
of  inaugurating  an  enterprise  which,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  already 
meeting  with  a  most  brilliant  success.  We  mean,  The  University  Series 
of  School  and  College  Text-Books. 

It  is  the  boast  of  a  great  publishing  house  in  New  York  that  it  sells 
every  year  an  incredible  number  of  copies  of  its  editions  of  the  classics. 
To  those  who  know  these  books,  which  the  London  Saturday  Review  not 
inaptly  characterised  in  a  recent  article  as  "  a  not  first-rate  store-house 
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of  second-hand  German  learning,"  this  fact  is  but  a  sign  of  how 
wide-spread  is  the  curse  of  slovenly  instruction  in  the  classics.  Long 
ago  these  books  have  been  banished  from  the  best  schools  as  ruinous  to 
mental  discipline  and  to  the  attainment  of  accurate  scholarship.  They 
ignore  real  difficulties,  or  instead  of  giving  just  so  much  aid  as  would 
encourage  boys  to  thread  the  intricacies  of  a  perplexing  construction, 
offer  "the  result  of  a  careful  study  of" — the  "crib,"  oftentimes  with- 
out its  accuracy.  Never  have  such  pure  examples  of  mere  book-making 
been  sent  out  into  the  world,  never  has  the  "little  learning"  shone 
prouder  in  all  the  pride  of  "  padding."  We  remember  even  yet  the 
burst  of  school-boy  laughter  which  greeted  one  of  these  learned  notes 
on  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  an  author  justly  considered  the 
most  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature.  The  note  was 
on  the  word  helium  (Ann.  Bk.  11.  ch.  64),  which,  we  are  gravely  informed, 
means  "a  war"  —  not  a  word  more  or  less.  The  matter  was  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  the  wag  of  the  class,  who  suggested  that  the  pupils 

in College  required  to  be  reminded,  even  after  they  had  read  as 

far  as  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  that  bellum  did  mean  "war."  Out  of  sport, 
we  collected  from  this  same  book  a  score  of  other  so-called  notes  equally 
absurd. 

It  is  the  boast  of  another  great  house  that  they  sell  annually 
400,000  copies  of  a  certain  mathematical  course.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  books  of  an  author 
who  has  so  marred  the  original  works  of  the  great  French  mathema- 
ticians as  to  make  them  in  many  instances  unintelligible.  We  cannot 
forbear,  however,  referring  our  readers  to  two  admirable  articles  in  the 
Southern  Review*  in  which  his  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  are 
shown  up  by  a  master  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  wonderful  then  that  the  Southern  teachers  should  have 
expressed  desire  for  books  prepared  by  men  whose  ability  they 
thoroughly  respected,  books  which  should  be  broad  and  catholic  in 
spirit,  aim  and  execution,  which,  while  embodying  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigation,  should  give  to  Southern  interests,  customs, 
and  literature  a  just  measure  of  attention.  These  books  are  now 
before  the  public,  issued  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore.  How  fully  the  Southern  public  has  appre- 
ciated this  series  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  are  already 
widely  adopted,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  their  annual  sale 
will  soon  reach  one  million  of  copies.  Nor  is  their  success  less  clearly 
indicated  by  the  slanders  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  by 
rival  publishers,  who  see  that  the  success  of  the  University  Series  will 
cut  them  off  from  a  rich  harvest  in  the  South.  They  have  repeatedly 
put  forward  the  assertion  that  Commodore  Maury  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Geographical  text-books  of  the  series,  and  that  Prof.  Holmes 
had  no  hand  in  arranging  the  Readers  which  bear  his  name  on  the 
title-page.  Both  these  slanders  having  been  crushed  by  the  publication 
of  letters  from  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  the  cry  has  been  raised 
that  these  books  have  been  gotten  up  to  foster  a  spirit  of  disloyalty. 
Now  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine  these  books  with  great  care, 

*  The  Teaching-  and  Study  of  Geometry,  Southern  Review,  April,  1867.  hnprovements 
Needed  in  Geo?netry,  Southern  Review,  Oct.,  1869. 
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and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  such  assertion  as  wilful  falsehood. 
We  can  confidently  affirm  the  justness  of  the  claim  of  the  publishers, 
that  the  books  "are  free  from  sectional  teachings,  and  are  national  in 
spirit  and  aim."  With  such  aims  of  the  publishers,  the  educators  and 
people  of  the  South  are  in  sympathy;  they  do  not  desire  the  text- 
books used  by  their  children  to  contain  any  teachings  repugnant  to  the 
intelligent  views  of  fair-minded  citizens  of  any  portion  of  our  common 
country. 

The  loss  to  Northern  publishers  entailed  by  the  success  of  this 
series  will  in  truth  be  no  light  matter.  According  to  recent  returns, 
there  are  in  the  Southern  and  Border  States  no  less  than  3,000,000 
children  of  scholastic  age,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  (1,200,000)  are 
now  attending  school.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  making  all  the  usual 
allowances,  the  school-book  trade  of  the  South,  even  now  worth  prob- 
ably not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  will  in  a  short  time  be 
double  that  amount. 

The  books  are  such  indeed  as  to  excite  the  liveliest  pride  in  South- 
ern scholarship  and  scientific  attainment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar  marks  a  new  era  in  the  scientific 
study  of  Latin  in  this  country.  Even  in  New  England  it  has  won  com- 
mendation from  the  few  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  results  of  patient 
German  investigation.  Previous  to  its  appearance,  the  grammars  most  in 
use  in  the  South,  and  in  the  North  as  well,  were  that  of  Bullions,  who 
never  clearly  understood  the  Latin  Accidence,  and  the  better  one  of 
Andrews  &  Stoddard,  which  in  its  lack  of  scientific  arrangement  and 
consequent  dread  array  of  "  Remarks  "  and  "  Exceptions,"  is^apt  to 
remind  one  somewhat  of  that  once  famous  Latin  Grammar  of  Lily,  in 
which  occurs  the  fearful  announcement  that  "genders  of  nounes  be 
seven — the  masculine,  the  feminine,  the  neuter,  the  commune  of  two, 
the  commune  of  three,  the  doubtfull,  and  the  epicene."  In  no  grammar 
ever  before  published  in  this  country  have  the  forms  received  such 
thorough  treatment,  or  the  syntax  so  scientific  a  development.  It  is 
worthy  the  reputation  of  a  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  best  scholar 
ever  in  the  South,  whose  name  is  held  in  marked  respect  in  Germany, 
where  he  gained  the  highest  honors  of  his  university,  and  where,  when 
hardly  more  than  a  lad,  his  wonderful  learning  met  public  acknowledg- 
ment from  one  of  the  foremost  German  scholars. 

Scarcely  less  praise  can  be  awarded  the  Mathematical  text-books  of 
Prof.  Chas.  S.  Venable  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Like  Prof. 
Gildersleeve  and  the  other  authors  of  the  text-books  in  the  University 
Series,  Prof.  Venable  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  highest  train- 
ing in  the  great  scientific  schools  of  Europe.  His  series  of  Arithmetics 
are  already  widely  used,  and  his  Elementary  Algebra,  published  but 
a  few  weeks  ago,  is  to  our  mind  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  admir- 
able treatise  of  its  grade  we  have  ever  had.  The  drill  in  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  exponents,  factors,  etc.,  is  such  that,  even  with  an 
indifferent  teacher,  few  boys  can  fail  to  obtain  a  more  than  ordinary 
familiarity  with  this  alphabet,  as  it  were,  of  the  science.  The  work 
throughout  is  free  from  laborious  and  irrelevant  demonstration  pro- 
perly confined  to  higher  treatises,  and  all  who  know  how  much  sim- 
plicity is  to  be  desired  in  a  work  of  this  character  will  at  once  appre- 
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ciate  the  advantage  of  the  substitution  of  Bobillier's  Proof  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem  for  the  usual  and  more  tedious  demonstrations, 
particularly  as  logical  sequence  alone  calls  for  its  introduction. 

But  it  is  to  the  Geographical  text-books  of  Commodore  Maury  that 
we  desire  to  draw  particular  attention,  as  affecting  a  more  general  class 
of  students.  These  books,  as  their  peculiar  merits  become  known,  will 
doubtless  come  into  more  general  use  than  any  other  text-books  in  this 
series.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  on  our  part  to  the  intelligence  of 
our  readers  to  speak  of  the  special  fitness  of  Commodore  Maury  for  such 
a  task  as  he  has  undertaken.  Undoubtedly  he  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most geographers  of  the  world.  Scarce  a  crowned  head  of  Europe 
but  has  done  homage  to  his  great  scientific  attainments.  The  interest 
which  by  his  easy  style  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  a  study  com- 
monly rendered  tedious  and  repulsive,  adds  another  illustration  to  the 
difference  between  books  which  have  their  being  in  superficial  "  cram- 
ming," and  those  which  spring  from  the  fulness  of  well-digested  know- 
ledge and  personal  observation.  We  have  been  especially  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  maps,  which  were  prepared  daring  the  distinguished 
author's  residence  in  England,  where  he  had  constant  access  to  the 
superb  Library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  If,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  the  higher  text-books  on  the  same  subject,  announced  as  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Commodore  Maury,  be  of  a  like  degree  of 
excellence,  the  value  of  the  series  will  be  hard  to  estirfrate.  They 
are  books  which  will  inevitably  win  support,  and  we  believe  ultimately 
find  a  large  sale  in  the  North. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
other  works  in  the  University  Series ;  the  text-books  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, prepared  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere,  widely  known  as  a  most 
accomplished  scholar  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe ;  to  the 
admirably  graded  Readers  and  the  Elementary  English  Grammar  of 
Prof.  Geo.  F.  Holmes. 

In  science  the  publishers  announce  text-books  in  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  prepared  by  the  two  brothers  LeConte. 

We  have  spoken  warmly  of  these  books,  because  we  have  seen  them 
tested  with  most  fruitful  results ;  because  we  are  impressed  with  their 
marked  superiority,  in  many  respects,  to  any  ever  before  offered  the 
Southern  public.  We  give  them  hearty  welcome  again  because  we 
recognise  in  them  a  tremendous  agency  in  that  great  work  which  now 
fills  every  true  heart  —  the  perfect  development  of  a  land  still  the 
fairest  on  the  globe.  Of  all  that  lies  bound  up  in  that  work,,  we 
scarce  trust  ourselves  to  speak  here.  Already  we  fancy  that  we  descry 
the  faint  glow  of  that  dawn  which  thousands  wait  on  with  expectant 
eyes  —  when  the  land  shall  grow  glad  again  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  a 
prosperity  which  she  shall  owe  in  great  measure  to  the  education 
of  her  children  ;  when  the  hum  and  stir  of  busy  life  shall  resound 
where  now  reigns  the  silence  of  desolation  ;  when  her  broad  rivers 
shall  be  whitened  by  many  a  foreign  sail,  and  her  noble  harbors  be 
crowded  by  the  commercial  navies  of  the  world.  Yet  all  this  shall  not 
be  the  real  greatness  of  the  State.  Her  teachers  and  professors  have 
committed  to  them  a  trust  so  high  that  their  hearts  may  well  grow 
humble  in  its  contemplation.     We  do  not  fear  that  they  will  be  unfaith- 
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fill ;  that  they  will  cease  to  hold  it  their  first  and  chiefest  care  to  imbue 
those  whose  lives  must  be  shaped  by  their  teaching  with  that  undying 
love  of  truth  and  honor  which  counts  all  human  prosperity,  all  human 
learning,  life  itself,  in  comparison  but  a  worthless  thing. 


LOITERINGS   IN   MEXICO. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


LEAVING,  at  dawn,  the  village  of  Zongolica,  and  riding  all  day 
j  through  a  mountainous  country,  where  underbrush  was  compact 
and  vegetation  scarce,  where  the  cactus  and  arbutus  flourish  side  by 
side,  and  tlie  pheasant,  tiger  and  deer  are  almost  the  sole  occu- 
pants, we  at  last  passed  through  the  gorge  and  entered  a  more  open 
country.  Herds  of  deer  more  than  once  were  in  sight ;  the  small 
tiger  of  this  region  occasionally  darted  across  the  road  into  the  thick 
copse  ;  monkeys  and  parrots  peopled  all  the  trees  ;  and  countless 
tribes  of  birds  kept  up  a  continuous  chatter  in  the  forest.  Out 
farther,  on  the  little  savannas  by  the  river's  side,  fed  branded  mules 
and  cattle  and  goats,  tended  by  dogs  and  Indians,  and  driven  into 
distant  corrals  at  night.  To  the  right  rise  peaks  with  bases  each  a  mile 
in  width,  and  which  run  up  two  thousand  feet,  with  apparent  apexes 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  covered  the  year  round  with  green  shrubs  and 
vines  so  thick  as  to  preclude  the  passage  of  a  man.  Occasionally,  a  deep 
narrow  gully  stretches  from  the  base  to  the  top,  which  catches  the  drip- 
pings from  either  side,  and  looks  like  a  silver  vein  as  the  little  stream 
slips  through  the  noon  sunshine  swiftly  down  its  clayey  bed.  Over 
the  sides  of  the  gully  bend  the  hardy  blue-flag  and  fern,  and  many 
blue,  red  and  yellow  wild-flowers,  drinking  the  spray  as  it  rises  from 
the  slight  cascades,  while  the  tiny  stream  sings  on  its  way  to  the  great 
river  below.  There  are  no  huts  nor  haciendas  here,  and  the  sun 
only  visits  these  deep  valleys  at  noon.  The  rugged  rocks,  dark 
shades,  cold  night  winds,  and  wild  scenery  scare  the  Aztec  Indian,  and 
push  cultivation  farther  down  the  great  sloping  valley.  The  forest  is 
half  made  up  with  mango  and  lemon  trees,  now  blossoming  for  the 
coming  summer ;  wild  plum  and  rose-wood  grow  in  profusion,  and 
these  are  overshadowed  by  the  tall  elms  in  the  deep  narrow  valleys. 
High  on  the  limestone  cliffs  and  barren  ridges  of  the  mountain, 
mammoth  magueys  stretch  like  trees  toward  the  sky,  but  no  one  ven- 
tures to  scale  the  steep  side  in  order  to  tap  the  plant.  As  we  proceed 
farther  down  the  slope,  the  smoke  from  the  scattered  cabins  in  the  green- 
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wood  hangs  in  patches  above  the  trees,  or  slides  gently  down  the  valley, 
or  swept  by  currents,  rolls  up  the  mountain  side. 

We  went  cheerily  down  the  winding  road,  while  the  shadowy  peaks 
towered  up  purple  and  gray ;  and  myrtle,  sage,  and  arbutus  thickets 
shelved  on  our  left  to  precipices  whose  feet  touched  the  "  tierra  cal- 
liente."  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  an  intervening  peak  at  our  backs  ; 
and  as  we  neared  Amatlan,  night  came  on.  We  drew  up  to  a  little  inn, 
as  the  evening  winds  began  drifting  from  the  south.  On  a  small 
knoll  to  our  right  sat  a  young  Spaniard,  dressed  in  loose  cinnamon- 
colored  clothes  and  felt  hat,  making  rough  sketches  —  grave  and  odd  — 
of  the  wild  landscapes  above  and  the  natives  around.  The  artist  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Seville  to  sketch  Mexican  scenery.  He  had 
just  completed  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  book  a  drawing  of  Juan,  the 
waiter  at  the  posada  where  we  lodged.  Our  inn  was  a  wretched  one. 
The  patron  of  the  establishment  was  the  poorest  possible  apology  for 
a  landlord  ;  his  wife  was  no  better  as  a  landlady ;  Juan  cooked,  placed 
supper  upon  the  table,  officiated  at  the  bar,  washed,  groomed  the  horses, 
dealt  out  the  wine  —  did  all  that  was  done.  He  was  a  straight-haired 
youth,  yellow-faced,  and  limped  about  without  hat  or  shoes.  He  lied, 
and  lied  solemnly,  as  if  his  lies  were  prayers  ;  and  he  cheated  in  a 
small  way  as  if  that  was  part  of  his  business.  When  we  complained  of 
his  bringing  us  a  bottle  of  bad  cognac,  he  would  limp  off,  and  return, 
pretending  to  have  a  new  bottle,  then  go  through  the  process  of  draw- 
ing with  effort  the  very  same  cork,  which  he  had  stuck  in  again  when 
out  of  sight. 

That  evening  the  "hermit"  of  the  little  mountain  chapel  invited 
us  to  a  fiesta  and  dance.  A  curious  combination  of  inconsistencies 
was  this  venerable  priest  —  noted  for  his  politeness  and  piety,  and  no- 
torious for  his  love  of  pleasure  and  dancing.  So  at  night  when  we 
climbed  the  mountain  under  the  full  moon,  we  heard  the  merry  ring  of 
the  tambourine ;  and  farther  on  appeared  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church,  built  two  centuries  ago ;  then  in  the  flood  of  moonlight,  upon 
a  plat  of  thymy  turf  on  a  little  shelf  of  land  almost  jutting  over  the 
abyss,  a  dozen  couples  were  whirling  with  busy  feet  the  curious  Poloma 
dance.  They  have  a  tambourine  that  passes  from  hand  to  hand  as 
the  dancers  circle  round.  They  leap  hither  and  thither,  and  shout 
and  clap  their  hands.  They  keep  perfect  time  with  hand  and  mouth. 
They  whirl  and  wheel,  advance  and  retreat  —  nodding  and  bowing 
and  shuffling  as  fancy  takes  them ;  and  through  the  wildest  gesticu- 
lations and  seeming  confusion,  continue  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  in- 
strument drops,  and  the  couples  dart  across  the  moonlit  plat  and  vanish 
in  the  shadows  of  the  ruins.  When  the  old  hermit  taps  the  tam- 
bourine, the  dancers  come  trooping  back  into  their  places,  and  begin 
and  end  as  they  did  before.  The  amusement  continued  until  eleven, 
when  a  tragical  incident  closed  it  suddenly  and  sadly.  One  of  the 
scTwritas  was  playing  the  coquette,  and  doing  things  common  to  this 
kind  of  dance  but  very  displeasing  to  her  grave  caballero.  So  while 
dancing,  she,  with  a  flying  leap,  sprang  from  him,  and  began  to  "  set 
to  "  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  shelf.  He  darted  after  her  in  anger, 
when  she  laughingly  slipt  by  him  with  a  spring,  and  touching  with  her 
foot  the  floor  outside,  then  slippery  with  oil  from  a  broken  lamp,  was 
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flung  rudely  against  the  decayed  wooden  fence,  and  over  the  abyss, 
whirling  through  four  hundred  feet  of  air,  to  the  rocky  bed  below.  The 
crash  of  the  broken  fence  turned  every  face  that  way,  and  all  saw  the 
fluttering  dress  as  it  disappeared  over  the  edge  ;  then  each  hand  and 
foot  on  the  instant  stopped.  There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  one  by  one, 
without  a  word,  pale  and  trembling,  they  dropped  quietly  down  the  stone 
stairway  to  the  village  level.  Next  day.  through  the  streets  was  borne 
a  body  dressed  in  white,  decorated  with  gaudy  ribbons,  and  flowers  and 
green  boughs,  the  face  bared  to  the  blazing  sun.  In  front  of  the  pro- 
cession walked  the  white-haired  priest  of  the  mountain,  and  behind 
followed  many  of  the  dancers,  bearing  in  their  hands  myrtle  and  roses, 
chanting  as  they  went  a  solemn,  ancient  Spanish  hymn.  When  the  priest 
finished  his  invocation  (and  a  curious  one  it  was)  at  the  grave,  and  the 
earth  was  shoveled  in  and  leveled,  each  mourner  (all  are  mourners)  filed 
past  and  threw  upon  the  grave  flowers  and  trinkets  and  green  wreaths, 
as  offerings  to  the  dead  ;  then  without  a  word  started  homeward.  That 
night  the  house  of  mourning  rang  with  music  and  the  noise  of  dancing. 
The  friends  and  relatives  met  there,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions 
in  Mexico,  and  to  judge  from  the  laughter  and  levity  borne  to  us 
on  the  night  wind,  were  gayer  and  more  boisterous  than  at  the 
tragical  moonlight  hop  on  the  mountain  shelf.  So  here,  all  tears  dry 
before  the  setting  sun,  and  sorrowing  ceases  with  the  closing  of  the 
grave.  The  old  hermit  looked  sad  enough  as  he  retraced  his  steps  on 
that  day  from  the  campo  sa/ito,  but  Juan  informed  us  next  morning  that 
the  "pious  old  father"  was  the  last  and  gayest  at  the  funeral  fiesta  and 
dance.  This  priest  is  the  oracle  of  the  canton  —  a  man  of  the  people. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  tastes  of  these  straight-haired  gentry,  he  takes 
position  half-way  between  heaven  and  perdition,  and  thereby  drives  a 
thriving  business.  Curious  and  quaint  indeed  must  be  the  theology  of 
this  eccentric  apostle.  Perhaps  he  had  discovered  some  panacea  for 
an  outraged  conscience  ;  something  to  reconcile  a  course  so  incon- 
gruous. 

A  dozen  yards  from  the  inn  door  is  a  shop  just  large  enough,  besides 
its  meek  stock  of  wares,  to  hold  two  old  women,  who  sit  there  from 
dawn  to  twilight,  making,  vending  and  smoking  cigarritos.  Though  the 
shop  is  diminutive  enough,  these  homely  old  owls  look  quietly  comfort- 
able under  the  broad  over-hang  of  tile-work.  In  Mexico  everybody 
smokes  cigarritos — old  ladies  and  young  ones ;  those  who  live  in  palaces 
as  well  as  those  who  dwell  under  thatched  roofs.  We  drop  in  to 
replenish  our  cigar-case.  In  the  farthest  corner  sits  a  rugged  specimen 
of  a  native  Mexican  —  young  and  tall,  and  bronzed  by  sun  and  climate. 
His  face  rests  upon  his  hands,  his  elbows  upon  his  knees ;  he  talks 
incoherently,  as  if  to  himself,  while  one  of  the  old  dames  attempts  to 
comfort  him.  Blanket  and  rough  sword  lie  beside  him  on  the  floor. 
Suddenly  he  starts  up,  his  sombrero  drawn  over  his  eyes  :  he  darts  into 
the  street,  and  then  off  swiftly  by  the  mountain  path.  He  goes,  we 
learn,  to  join  the  Liberal  army.  The  old  women  whisper  in  sympathy  ; 
and  as  the  words  become  audible,  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
revellers  on  the  fiesta  night  at  the  ruins,  and  that  the  seTwrita  whose 
life  was  dashed  out  on  the  fatal  rocks  of  the  abyss  was  his  affianced. 
It  was  the  old  story  —  older  than  history.     I  remember  the  girl's  happy 
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face  as  she  started  for  the  run  which  only  God's  eye  saw  quite  to  the 
end.     I  remember  her  too  as  she  lay  in  death,  after  they  lifted  her  from 
the  cruel  stones  that  had  no  mercy  on  her  young  life.     And  her  dusky, 
broad  shouldered  lover,  benumbed   and  moody,  gathered  himself  up 
with  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  went,  not  like  a  savage  only,  but  as  many 
wiser  and  fairer-skinned  men  have  done  to  escape  thought — toiling 
life  away  on  the  battle-field.    He  fell  foremost  at  the  storming  of  Puebla. 
We  breakfasted  and  dined  on  rice,  venison,  tortillas  (corn  bread), 
coffee,   bananas,  wild    plums,   and  tomazvley,   and   on   the  fourth   day 
quitted  the  picturesque  valley  for  the  lower  country.     When  six  leagues 
south  ward,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  suddenly  grown  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  long  rolling  downs  gliding  into  valleys.     Here  the  chalk- 
white  limestone  went  sheer  down  an  irregular  cliff  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  to  a  broad  level  plain.     A  grand  place  to  look  upon  when 
the  cool  winds  swell  from  the  mountains,  and  the  blue  and  yellow  flags 
droop  over  the  depth ;  pleasant  too  to  look  at  the  sloping  hills  above, 
where  the  woodland   puts   on  its  many-colored  shade  of   green   and 
purple  and  gold.     And  then  away  eastward,  on  the  low  plain,  were 
fields  of  cotton,  white  and  ready  to  be  gathered  ;    and  corn  and  rice 
plats  and  plantain  groves,  and  the  Rio  Blanco  stretching  away  toward 
the  Gulf,  running  through  a  body  of  the  finest  land  on  the  continent. 
Over  three  hundred  years  ago  a  seceding  tribe  of  Indians,  from  the 
lake  Tezcuco  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  wandered  into  this  border  para- 
dise and  built  and  planted,  became  skilful  farmers  and  artificers  for 
this  latitude,  and  during  foreign  wars  furnished  men  and  provisions  to 
the  government  in  great  quantities.     They  seldom  marry  outside  the 
tribe,  and  have  kept  pure  the  old  landmarks  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.    Their  dress  through  three  centuries  has  undergone  no  change. 
The  men  wear  short  white  trowsers,  a  small  buckskin  blanket  over 
the  shoulders,  sandals  for  the  feet,  and  an  immense-brimmed  sombrero 
for  the  head.     The  women  are  clothed  in  a  pure  white  cotton  dress 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  without  belt  or  seam  at  the  waist,  and  deco- 
rated on  the  border  and  around  the  neck  and  from  top  to  bottom  with 
waved  lines  of  red  and  yellow  braid.     The  hair  is  gathered  behind  the 
head  with  a  red  ribbon,  and  hangs  loose  and  reaches  almost  to  their 
feet.     Every  hut  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  rude  guitar  ;  but  their  music 
is  not  enchanting,  their  melodies  being  simple  and  monotonous.    They 
eat  with  the  fingers ;  their  habits  are  not  the  politest ;  they  profess  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  many  of  them  can  read.     They  have  their  tradi- 
tions running  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  epoch  of 
migration  from  California,  and  they  claim  the  great  Montezuma  and 
Guatimozin  as  members  of  their  tribe.     Silver  medals,  with  a  rude 
outline  of   Montezuma's  features  upon   them,  are  worn  to  this  day. 
They  call  Juarez  the  first  Indian  President,  and  teach  their  children 
from  infancy  to  hate  the  Spaniard  and  distrust  the  foreigner. 

As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  the  sound  of  youthful  voices  fell 
upon  our  ears.  It  was  a  confused  noise,  as  if  fifty  children  were  re- 
citing on  a  high  key,  all  at  one  time.  And  so  we  found  it ;  for  sud- 
denly in  a  turn  of  the  path  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  school 
of  some  sixty  half-clothed  Indian  children,  all  intent  upon  the  lesson, 
and  making  a  noise  that  was  perfectly  deafening.    So  it  is  in  all  Mexico : 
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the  pupils  studying  as  loud  as  they  choose  in  the  school-room.  The 
teacher,  an  old  man,  was  the  picture  of  ease  and  kindness,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  no  annoyance  from  the  Babel  about  him.  Some  of  the  pupils 
sat  on  benches  and  low  stools,  some  on  grass  rugs  on  the  tile  floor. 
There  were  no  forms,  no  tables,  none  of  the  furniture  of  our 
American  country  school-rooms.  Here  were  taught  the  alphabet, 
reading,  and  the  various  forms  of  Church  service.  In  this  connection 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  in  every  city  of  the  Republic 
there  is  a  school  fund  and  public  schools.  But  education  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  ignorance  here  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Reading  and 
writing  are  the  highest  branches  taught  in  these  public  schools ;  the 
few  select  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country  are  the  only  avenues  for 
acquiring  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  the  higher  branches.  There  is  no 
people,  perhaps,  with  similar  pretensions  on  the  globe  so  utterly  and 
universally  ignorant  of  geography.  They  know  nothing  of  their  own 
country,  absolutely  nothing.  There  is  not  a  correct  map  in  the 
country,  and  those  used  were  drawn  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  full 
of  errors. 

The  soil  in  this  locality,  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  Chiquite  moun- 
tains, is  black  and  porous.  The  white  and  blue  limestone  appear  at 
high  points,  slightly  lifted  above  the  surface  ;  and  the  gray  sandstone, 
mica,  and  magnesia,  are  seen  here  and  there  in  patches  ;  and  then,  on 
the  higher  ground  and  oak  ridges,  great  masses  of  drift-boulders  stretch 
away  in  narrow  lines  for  a  mile  ;  and  lastly,  the  yellow  sandstone,  soft, 
and  in  mass,  barely  touching  the  surface  on  the  cold  high-ground. 
Pass  to  the  ridges  of  oak  which  shelve  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
dark  soil  disappears ;  the  boulders  and  sandstone  predominate,  and 
the  twisted  and  dwarfed  trees,  blackened  by  age  and  the  elements, 
stand  here  and  there,  half-covered  by  parasitic  plants  blossoming  as  if 
they  drew  life  from  the  damp  earth.  Here  the  tall  grass  shoots  up 
eight  feet  high,  and  many-colored  flowers  come  and  go  and  bloom 
thrice  a  year.  For  miles  no  cabin  breaks  the  green  landscape,  or  hill 
destroys  the  view,  or  bird  lifts  up  its  voice.  No  undergrowth  impedes 
the  step  ;  and  when  the  winds  sweep  through  these  eternal  shades,  they 
sing  like  the  winter  blasts  in  the  hyperborean  land.  An  Indian  grave, 
or  ruined  stone  fortification,  or  hearth  long  since  in  disuse,  now  and 
then  meets  the  eye  and  breaks  the  dreary  sameness.  And  then  the 
voyager  may  drop  down  the  slope  over  the  chocolate-colored  soil  till 
he  is  arrested  by  the  growth  of  vines  and  shrubs  and  flowers  that 
spring  up  from  the  deep  loam  of  the  lowlands.  The  green  tree  here 
never  seems  to  shed  its  leaves ;  and  the  rose,  scorched  at  noonday, 
is  replaced  in  a  day  by  another  that  the  dews  of  night  have  nourished 
into  life.  Here  the  plumage  of  birds  that  throng  the  deep  woods 
and  feed  on  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  are  variegated  as  the  rain- 
bow, and  the  rich  music  of  their  songs  swells  like  a  choral  anthem  ; 
while  man  may  slumber  by  rippling  streams  in  perfumed  groves  until 
evening  shadows  and  moon  and  stars  invite  him  forth  to  revel  in  the 
beauties  of  heaven  and  earth.  All  is  one  deep  woodland  shade,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  Indian  clearing,  where  the  corn-tassel  rises  to 
the  branches  of  the  mango,  and  the  bamboo  hut  is  lost  in  the  rank 
vegetation  and  wild  weeds.     Occasionally  the  path  lies  through  ruins 
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of  an  old  hacienda,  where  the  walls  of  the  sugar-house,  the  chapel,  and 
the  long  line  of  slave-huts  are  moss-green  as  the  trees  that  grow 
within  and  upon  them.  The  pillars  of  stone  and  cement  stand  un- 
changed by  the  elements,  and  the  thick  walls,  though  hidden  by  the 
clambering  vines,  are  firm  and  solid  as  when  they  rose  under  the  hand 
of  the  slave  two  centuries  ago.  If  you  glance  into  some  hut  hard  by, 
the  inmate,  a  bent  old  negro,  will  tell  you  of  his  Spanish  master  who 
lived  fifty  years  ago;  and  he  will  recite  strange  stories,  and  point  out 
the  bullet-marks  on  the  old  walls  where  he  and  his  fellow-slaves 
fought  for  their  master  against  the  assailing  Indian  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  scale  on  which  these  buildings  were  erected  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  the  traveller,  and  indicates  the  marvellous  wealth 
that  once  existed  in  these  rich  valleys.  Here  are  walls  of  masonry 
enclosing  land-tracts  of  5000  acres ;  bridges,  hid  by  the  trees  and 
vines,  whose  arches  in  beauty  and  strength  equal  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  new  or  the  old  world.  But  owls  and  foxes  people  them 
now,  and  the  snake  and  tiger  hold  undisputed  possession  of  the  church 
where  master  and  slave  once  worshipped.  Fifty  years  ago  these  val- 
leys swarmed  with  an  immense  population,  and  tobacco  and  sugar 
plantations  on  the  grandest  scale  dotted  this  region  all  over.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  left  it  a  wilder- 
ness. Herds  of  deer  bound  up  before  you  ;  the  wild  hog  springs  from 
his  covert  in  the  corral ;  the  Mexican  lion  tosses  up  his  head  and 
darts  into  the  chaparral ;  and  when  day  dawns  on  the  old  plantations, 
the  noisy  chiguluc,  the  royal  pheasant,  the  thrush  and  mocking-bird, 
and  countless  others,  make  the  jungles  vocal  with  their  music.  If 
your  rambles  extend  into  the  higher  oak-forests  toward  the  mountain, 
the  bray  of  that  wonderful  animal,  the  ante  burro,  may  wake  the 
echoes  from  the  hills,  or  if  fortune  favors  you  may  descry  him  as  he 
rushes  by  like  the  tempest-wind.  This  animal  is  curious  in  legend  and 
story.  In  size  he  is  similar  to  the  mule ;  in  color  blue.  The  tradi- 
tion is  somewhat  strange.  The  story  runs  that  many  ages  ago  a 
tribe  of  Mexican  Indians  from  the  north  committed  a  heinous  crime, 
for  which  the  curse  of  God  followed  them,  and  they  ever  after  were 
doomed  to  take  the  form  and  nature  of  animals.  The  tribe  thus  cursed 
is  still  called  the  "lost  tribe."  The  story  is  not  an  idle  fancy  with  this 
people;  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  ante  burro  —  the  brother  cursed 
of  the  gods  —  in  the  forests,  brings  the  Indian  to  his  knees  in  an  instant, 
and  is  as  potent  to  produce  the  attitude  of  prayer  as  an  earthquake, 
or  the  passing  host,  or  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  So  this  "  lost  tribe," 
thus  transformed  into  a  lower  existence,  wander  whither  they  will,  in 
forest  or  settlement,  unmolested  and  feared  by  the  whole  Indian  race 
of  this  latitude. 

As  you  ascend  the  hills,  the  trees  become  stunted  and  short.  The 
bodies  of  the  trees  here  are  literally  covered  with  parasites  which  cling 
to  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  bloom  and  bear  fruit  as  plants  do  upon 
the  soil.  Many  of  the  trees  contain  as  many  as  ten  different  species, 
all  in  full  flower ;  every  tree  indeed  supports  a  number,  making  the 
forest  at  some  seasons  appear  like  a  magnificent  flower-garden.  Strange 
to  say,  on  these  shelves  all  is  silent ;  no  hum  of  bee  or  voice  of  bird. 
Every  half-mile,  deep  gullies,  washed  by  the  rains  of  a  thousand  years, 
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point  down  toward  the  low  ground,  and  the  dark  yellow  surface,  hard 
as  stone,  is  netted  with  huge  cracks  from  the  fierce  sun-rays.  If  we 
follow  the  bed  for  some  miles,  it  leads  into  a  river,  now  waterless  as 
the  trackless  Sahara  of  Africa.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  Mexico  dry  up 
in  the  hot  season,  or  in  many  cases  sink  beneath  the  bed  and  are  lost 
for  miles,  bursting  out  again  from  the  foot  of  bluff  or  mountain.  No 
drop  of  water  for  leagues  can  be  found  in  the  river-bed  ;  but  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  rainy  season  commences,  and  water  falls  every 
day  in  great  sheets  from  the  clouds,  the  gullies  fill  from  the  mountains 
and  highlands,  and  the  flood  comes  rushing  down  the  channel,  forming 
a  rapid  and  roaring  torrent. 

As  we  descended  the  deep  river-bed  we  came  upon  a  shattered  and 
precipitous  side  three  hundred  feet  high,  seamed  with  red  ironstone 
and  quartz.  Here  the  white  limestone  is  thickly  traversed  by  threads 
of  purple  and  blue  and  red,  and  flanked  by  a  broad  vein  of  feldspar  of 
pinkish  tint;  and  high  up  among  the  crags,  the  wild  plum  and  rock- 
strawberry  and  red-wood,  take  root  with  many  a  scraggy  shrub  and 
tropical  wild-flower.  In  the  black  mud,  side  by  side  lay  the  decayed 
remains  of  huge  giants  of  the  vegetable  world,  that  had  budded  and 
bloomed  and  died  long  years  before.  We  laid  open  on  the  other  side, 
in  layers  of  a  sort  of  oily  clay,  leaves  of  oak  and  pine  that  had  fluttered 
in  the  wind  a  thousand  years  before  ;  and  farther  down  in  the  black 
heavy  layers  we  dug  from  their  depths  fragments  of  stag-horn  and 
mammoth  bones,  such  as  are  unknown  here  at  this  epoch.  Lying  ath- 
wart some  of  the  mud  and  sand  layers,  arrow-shaped  leaves,  curiously 
colored,  are  deposited  ;  and  branches  of  extinct  firs  and  wide-leaved 
oak  and  strangely-fashioned  ferns  flung  in  confusion  beneath  the  tough 
gray  clay  of  the  river-bed.  Suddenly,  in  our  explorarions  we  came  upon 
a  camp  where  Indians  were  making  corn-mills  from  the  hard  gray  lime- 
stone. They  hew  the  rough  masses  into  square  slabs,  wedge-shaped 
and  heavy  ;  then  with  a  long  roller  of  the  same  material  for  grinding, 
the  mill  is  complete.  The  preparation  for  manufacturing  the  meal  is 
simple.  The  corn,  after  being  boiled  in  lime,  is  mashed  between  the 
slab  and  roller.  This  meal  is  baked  into  tortillas,  the  bread  so  uni- 
versally used  by  the  Indians,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  all  classes  in 
Mexico.     The  great  Montezuma  ate  no  other  bread. 

Passing  over  a  volcanic  region  where  in  past  times  tall  peaks  were 
upheaved,  leaving  indentations  covered  with  limestone  smooth  as  pol- 
ished glass,  one  emerges  again  into  the  valley  where  the  aborigines 
vegetate.  Here  are  thatched  huts,  rude  and  low,  and  in  all  senses 
wretched,  swarming  with  children :  huts  in  which,  from  year  to  year, 
the  same  dull,  unchanging  life  goes  on.  This  tribe  (and  no  two  are 
alike)  has  its  peculiar  characteristics.  The  mouth  is  the  distinguishing 
feature.  It  is  always  wide  open ;  the  lips  thick  and  projecting.  In 
appearance  and  profile  they  are  not  unlike  the  Digger  Indian  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Their  sitting  posture  is  singular,  especially  when 
squatting  before  the  fire  on  a  cold  night.  The  elbows  are  placed  upon 
the  knees,  the  chin  on  the  palms :  an  appearance  sufficiently  grotesque 
to  remind  one  of  the  stone  figures  preserved  in  the  ancient  tumuli  of 
the  country.  When  unemployed  he  will  sit  for  hours  without  moving 
a  muscle,  seeming  wrapt  in  profound  contemplation.     When  he  toils, 
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it  is  under  prot^?t.  He  makes  rude  willow-baskets,  the  profits  of  which 
he  invests  in  tobacco  and  Mexican  rum.  When  he  travels,  his  gait  is 
a  sort  of  dog-trot ;  and  whether  five  or  fifty  are  in  company,  they  follow 
at  each  other's  heels,  always  in  single  file.  His  house  is  built  of  what- 
ever he  finds  —  of  bamboo,  of  the  maguey  leaf,  of  socartc ;  once  in  a 
while,  of  adobe.  Into  one  of  these  dingy  dens  we  enter.  A  fire  is 
burning  on  the  floor,  and  as  the  cabin  is  chimneyless,  the  smoke  has  its 
way.  An  old  woman  stands  near  the  fire.  Occasionally  she  takes 
from  a  shallow  wooden  tray  a  lump  of  corn-dough,  claps  it  for  a  while 
in  her  hands  till  perfectly  flat,  then  flings  it  upon  the  earthen  hearth 
to  bake.  This  is  the  tortilla.  On  the  fire,  propped  up  by  piles  of 
stone,  was  a  huge  earthen  dish,  in  which  g'arlic  and  muddy  water,  a 
couple  of  rabbits,  red  pepper  and  onions,  were  thrown  promiscuously, 
for  the  evening  meal,  upon  which  some  twelve  persons  supped  sump- 
tuously. If  the  traveller  craves  hospitality  in  these  wretched  habita- 
tions, he  must  draw  from  the  common  great  dish  with  his  fingefs,  or 
he  goes  to  his  blanket  supperless  and  unpitied. 

Beyond  the  treeless  surface  rise  rocky  cliffs,  and  at  the  foot  of  these 
stand  up  great  piles  of  sandstone  rock,  that  must  have  slid  down  in  some 
past  age  from  the  heights  above  ;  some  moss-covered  and  gray,  many  of 
them  green  with  broad-leaved  plants  and  vines.  Here,  doubtless,  ages 
ago,  was  an  inland  sea  ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the  period  when 
the  waves  beat  against  the  bases  of  these  wild  cliffs.  The  pebbles, 
which  lie  thick,  evidently  owe  their  rounded  form  and  smooth  surface 
to  the  attrition  of  v/ater ;  and  one  may  give  free  course  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  call  up  an  earlier  period  still  when  these  solid  blocks  of  sand 
and  limestone  were  but  loose  pebbles,  swept  by  currents  and  tossed 
by  waves,  and  when  this  vast  basin  of  dry  land,  miles-  in  extent, 
was  covered  by  water  which,  driven  by  tropical  winds  and  storms, 
lashed  the  bleak  bases  of  the  projecting  mountain  promontories. 
For  days  we  see  only  the  same  landscape  —  hills,  valleys,  and  bar- 
rancas ;  and  on,  until  we  strike  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Chiquite,  up 
to  the  Imperial  Railway  line,  which  has  been  twenty-two  years  in  build- 
ing and  is  not  yet  half  finished.  Eight  leagues  south  of  Jalapa,  in  a 
deep  gorge  which  the  sun  visits  only  at  midday,  was  pointed  out 
to  us  the.  old  habitation  of  the  patriot  Victoria.  A  heap  of  stones  and 
a  cross  of  wood  mark  the  spot ;  the  hut  has  long  since  gone  to  dust. 
A  revolutionist  from-  the  time  of  Hidalgo,  he  continued  the  contest 
long  after  the  cause  seemed  lost.  In  1817,  the  revolutionists  were 
completely  scattered ;  and  all  the  chiefs  who  participated  in  the 
struggle  sought  pardon  from  the  Spanish  viceroy.  Victoria  and 
Alvarez  alone  refused  to  submit ;  and  after  a  fruitless  guerilla  war- 
fare, were  left  without  a  command.  Alvarez  fled  to  the  mountains 
west  of  the  capital,  while  Victoria  buried  himself  in  the  shades  of  the 
Chiquite.  In  the  fastnesses  of  this  mountain  Victoria  hid  away  from 
the  authorities.  But  the  patriot  chief  was  hunted  to  his  mountain 
retreat ;  and  as  soon  as  his  hiding-place  was  known,  two  hundred 
Spanish  troops  were  detailed  for  his  capture.  These  troops  scoured 
this  region  in  the  search  for  over  two  years.  He  often  saw  them  and 
heard  them  discussing  his  case.  The  commanding  officer,  weary  of  the 
fruitless  search,  asked  to  be  relieved,  but  was  forbidden  to  return  before 
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he  had  destroyed  the  outlaw.  At  last  a  skeleton  ikis  found  in  the 
forest ;  it  was  identified  as  that  of  Victoria,  and  upon  this  evidence  the 
search  was  abandoned.  Most  of  this  time  the  fugitive  had  been  fed  by 
friendly  Indians.  A  depot  was  established  where  the  simplest  food 
was  left  for  him.  For  many  days  he  lived  upon  berries  and  such  fruits 
as  grew  wild  in  the  forest.  While  the  pursuit  of  him  was  hottest,  he 
wandered  alone  for  nearly  a  year  without  any  supplies  save  those  he 
found  in  the  woods.  He  passed  two  years  thus  without  seeing  or  con- 
versing with  a  human  being —  his  Indian  friends  not  daring  to  be  seen 
in  the  vicinity.  His  death  was  proclaimed  over  the  land  ;  but  a  few 
faithful  allies  had  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts,  and  buried  the  secret 
in  their  own  bosoms.  So'Victoria  lived  for  four  years,  when  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  Iturbide  at  the  capital  drew  again  the  patriots 
from  their  hiding-places.  When  the  news  of  revolt  reached  these 
obscure  friends  of  the  outlawed  general,  they  went  in  search  of  him. 
For  three  weeks  they  beat  up  every  valley  and  gorge  and  peak,  and 
failing  to  discover  his  retreat,  abandoned  the  idea  of  his  being  alive. 
Upon  starting  for  their  homes,  a  happy  thought  struck  one  of  the 
hunters ;  that  of  suspending  a  bundle  of  tortillas  across  an  opening  in 
the  forest,  where  it  was  possible  the  fugitive  might  pass  in  his  wander- 
ings. Curious  to  relate,  he  did  wander  in  the  direction,  and  eating 
the  food,  divined  the  object.  For  a  whole  week  he  kept  within  sight 
of  the  spot,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
faces  of  his  old  friends.  When  he  appeared,  his  wild  figure  frightened 
them,  and  they  fled  ;  but  subsequently  returning,  he  made  himself 
known.  He  was  almost  naked,  and  a  mere  skeleton  of  his  former  self. 
The  country  was  electrified  at  his  appearance,  and  an  army  gathered 
about  him  in  a  few  weeks.  When  the  independence  of  Mexico  was 
secured,  he  was  elected  President,  and  served  four  years ;  afterwards 
served  as  Provisional  President  for  a  brief  term,  then  retired  to  private 
life,  and  died  regretted  by  all  the  people.  His  life  was  full  of  romance. 
His  real  name  was  unknown  until  after  the  war  of  independence ;  his 
early  history  is  yet  a  mystery  ;  and  in  the  humble  cabins,  to  this  day, 
natives  gather  around  the  fires  at  night  and  recite  strange  stories  of 
the  only  patriot  who  ruled  Mexico  since  the  conquest. 

Night  again  overtakes  us  on  the  plain,  and  we  bivouac  near  an 
Indian  hut.  The  natives  sell  us  frijoles  (beans),  cakes  and  water. 
There  are  no  streams  or  springs  on  this  trail  for  many  miles.  The 
people  are  of  the  Tlascalan  tribe,  and  like  the  race,  superstitious. 
They  are  also  eminently  religious.  In  each  hut,  no  matter  how  humble, 
is  reared  a  rude  altar,  and  above  this  hangs  a  crucifix.  Portraits  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saviour  are  grouped  around.  The  picture  of  Christ 
is  the  same  all  over  Mexico :  there  are  flowers  and  green  boughs 
always  upon  the  the  crucifix.  And  here,  before  these  rude  altars,  the 
Indian  worships  in  his  wild,  uncouth  way.  These  crosses  and  pictures 
can  be  seen  in  every  cabin  in  Mexico.  The  cross  is  the  one  permanent 
thing  in  this  land  of  turbulence.  It  is  at  the  cradle  and  the  grave  ;  it 
is  at  the  cross-road  and  in  the  lonely  path ;  and  it  is  never  in  want  of 
worshippers.  All  people  bow  down  before  it ;  and  that  it  may  be  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  it  is  kept  ever  present  to  the  sight.  Apart  from 
this  symbol  and  the  reverence  for  it,  all  Mexicans  pray,  and  pray  with- 
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out  ceasing.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  whole  nation  is  at  prayer.  It 
does  not  matter  where  a  Mexican  is,  when  the  chapel-bell  tolls  the 
oration  he  removes  his  hat  and  offers  his  invocation.  I  have  seen 
a  dozen  men  just  out  of  the  field  and  on  their  homeward  way,  stopped 
in  the  road  by  the  bell ;  when  they  all  fell  into  line,  and  with  lifted 
eyes  recited  in  concert  and  aloud  the  evening  prayer,  then  passed  on 
without  a  word.  Judge  what  a  gigantic  task  the  Spanish  priests  had 
here,  and  how  completely  they  accomplished  it.  The  power  of  the 
priest  in  the  past  has  been  unlimited,  and  his  influence  over  the  masses 
has  been  unparallelled  in  any  land  or  among  any  people. 

The  mountainous  district  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  not  improperly 
called  the  Switzerland  of  Mexico.  The  country  is  volcanic.  The 
Cathedral  of  Coscomatepec,  at  the  foot  of  Orizaba  mountain,  was  totally 
destroyed  in  1837  by  an  earthquake;  and  volcanic  shocks  are  quite 
frequent  in  this  locality.  The  peak  of  Orizaba  is  17,600  feet  in  height, 
and  (in  the  words  of  Humboldt)  the  noblest  mountain  in  the  world. 
Its  top  has  never  been  reached  by  any  explorer.  Many  attempts  were 
made,  but  all  were  failures.  The  latest  one  was  some  two  years  ago, 
when  a  party  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  ascended  about  two-thirds 
of  the  side,  when  one  of  the  party  was  wounded  by  a  falling  rock,  and 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  Twenty  years  ago  an  American 
officer  made  a  similar  attempt,  and  when  he  had  reached  a  point  far 
above  the  snow  line,  he  retraced  his  steps.  At  that  point  he  unfurled 
the  stars  and  stripes,  planted  a  staff,  and  gave  the  flag  to  the  tempest 
and  snow.  Years  after,  this  staff  was  seen,  still  erect  amid  eternal  ice 
and  snow ;  but  of  the  flag  not  a  thread  was  left.  This  peak  can  be 
seen  from  the  Gulf,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant. 

From  the  last-mentioned  town,  we  journeyed  northward  through  a 
deep  barranca,  passing  a  river  over  a  bridge  of  solid  rock,  then  wound 
up  an  acclivity  four  hundred  feet  high  ;  then  on  through  Huatusco, 
where  the  Indian  war-drum  sounded  four  hundred  years  ago,  to  a  high 
point  of  land,  where  a  roofless  chapel  stands  solitary,  and  has  stood 
for  two  centuries.  The  great  bell,  protected  from  the  rains,  hangs 
tongueless  in  its  place  ;  then  into  the  wilder  districts,  where  swift  rivers 
wash  the  depths  below,  and  ridges  and  peaks  pillow  their  heads  in  the 
clouds.  For  some  leagues  we  traverse  a  ridge  so  narrow  as  to  admit 
but  two  persons  side  by  side  ;  and  from  this  slip  of  land  which  divides 
the  abysses,  we  look  down  on  either  side  three  thousand  feet, 
down  walls  of  solid  limestone,  pillared  often  with  shafts  of  white,  with 
caverns  grand  as  palaces  \  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm,  miles 
of  flowers  stretch  away  from  the  foaming  torrents  beneath  to  the  moun- 
tain tops  —  flowers  ot  red  and  yellow  and  blue,  that  lend  a  curious 
enchntment  to  the  grandeur  and  ruggedness  around.  Now  the  oak 
grows  stunted,  its  branches  festooned  with  vines  and  parasites  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  the  cliffs  are  covered  with  the  many-hued  flowers  of  the 
cactus,  and  with  patches  of  sage  and  fern  and  flag.  Here  where  con- 
vulsion had  been  busiest,  where  mountains  had  split  asunder,  and  ap- 
parently clashed  against  each  other,  beating  themselves  into  sharp  high 
ledges  with  sides  laid  bare  for  ages,  layer  after  layer  of  rock,  red,  gray, 
and  white,  succeed  for  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  from  the  ridge 
to  the  dark  channel  where  flow  the  noisy  waters  hid  away  from  the  sun. 
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Down  in  these  rifts  minerals  abound  ;  gold  in  quartz  and  lead  ;  silver  as 
it  is  found  in  Mexico.  A  few  years  will  open  up  these  treasures,  when  it 
will  be  demonstrated  that  this  country  is  one  of  the  richest  gold  regions 
in  Mexico.  Already  nearly  one  hundred  mines  have  been  discovered 
within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  from  Jalapa.  No  perpendicular  shafts 
arc  needed,  no  digging  through  solid  rock  to  reach  the  precious  metal, 
for  the  earthquake  has  laid  open  the  heart  of  the  hills  to  the  light  of 
day.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  every  gorge,  flows  a  never- 
failing  stream  of  water.  In  the  gold  regions  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  is  intense  ;  not  so  bitter  as  the  Apaches  in  the  mining  districts 
of  Chihuahua;  but  they  continue  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  working  the  mines.  Every  week  quantities  of  solid  gold  are  brought 
into  Jalapa  by  the  Indians  ;  and  they  refuse  as  yet  to  disclose  the  rich 
leads  they  know.  There  are  companies  now  forming  for  the  purpose  of 
lively  working  the  mines  already  known. 
We  follow  again  the  old  Indian  trail,  and  drop  slowly  down  the  great 
barranca.  For  nearly  two  hours  we  pick  our  way  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  and  at  last  near  the  point  where  three  rushing  torrents  unite. 
Safely  rafted  over  the  narrow  and  dangerous  river,  we  ascend  the  other 
side  ;  and  at  sunset  we  sit  down  on  the  heights,  and  look  back  over  the 
sinuous  track  we  have  followed.  Westward  is  the  snow-capped  peak 
of  Orizaba  gleaming  in  the  sun  ;  in  the  east  looms  up  the  Chiquite, 
and  north  the  Co/re  looks  black  and  threatening.  Corn  and  rice  fields 
stand  off  in  the  distance,  and  the  smoke  of  the  distilleries  rolls  up 
from  the  cane  hills  of  the  Jalapa  plain.  We  are  now  seven  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  We  see  ginger  growing  by  acres  in  the  marshy 
land;  the  jalap  plant,  so  useful  in  medicine,  in  full  bloom  in  every 
field  and  on  every  hill :  the  sarsaparilla  waving  upon  every  highland  ; 
and  farther  on  toward  Perote,  potash  in  the  rough  (Tcxhcta)  can  be 
seen  in  beds,  leagues  in  breadth  and  length.  On  the  mountains, 
peaches,  apples  and  pears  grow  plenteously  ;  in  the  valleys,  mangoes, 
oranges,  pine-apples,  figs,  and  plantains.  The  grape  is  not  uncommon 
either ;  but  the  olive  is  rare.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  vineyards 
and  groves  of  figs  and  olives,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  awaken  the 
fears  of  the  mother-country.  So  about  that  epoch  a  decree  went  out 
from  the  Spanish  king,  not  only  prohibiting  the  further  cultivation  of 
these  fruits,  but  also  to  destroy  all  those  already  planted.  The  decree 
was  carried  out  without  remorse,  only  excepting  the  fields  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniard,  revolutions 
have  occupied  the  people  so  continuously  that  ever)'  attempt  in  any 
enterprise  has  ended  in  failure.  ,  No  soil  in  the  world  is  better 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  fig  and  olive  than  that  of 
Mexico.  The  land  is  blessed  with  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  and 
productions.  Nature  has  in  fact  done  everything  for  this  people  ;  but- 
the  people  have  done  nothing  for  themselves.  The  land  is  rich  in 
cereals  and  minerals  and  fruits,  and  yet  it  is  poor ;  the  poorest  con- 
ceivable ;  the  poorest  in  culture,  in  available  wealth  ;  the  poorest  in 
morals,  in  knowledge  and  progress ;  the  poorest  in  government,  in  law, 
in  patriotism  ;  the  poorest  in  the  amenities  of  life,  in  honesty,  in 
science  and  the  arts.     For  half  a  century  it  has  been  beaten  down  by 
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ambitious  men  ;  swept  by  devastating  wars ;  drained  of  its  wealth  and 
substance  ;  and  it  lives  yet,  the  most  pitiable  picture  of  misgovernment, 
mismanagement,  and  wretchedness. 

This  is  the  picture  as  seen  by  themselves.  A  foreigner  comes  here 
with  deep-set  prejudice.  If  his  stay  be  brief,  he  sees  vaguely,  and 
writes  his  impressions  seasoned  with  what  he  hears  and  has  heard. 
Much  of  what  has  been  written  of  Mexico  is  pure  fabrication.  Life, 
especially  in  the  higher  circles,  has  suffered  much  detraction.  Yet 
Mexico  cannot  be  written  down  or  up.  She  is  associated  with  anarchy, 
robbery,  ignorance,  filth,  priestcraft  and  treachery.  She  has  no  Mecca 
nor  Parthenon  ;  but  mines  and  mustangs,  red  pepper  and  bamboo- 
houses  are  thick  as  stars.  Poetry  and  romance  and  the  fine  arts  are 
scarce  as  steamboats  on  the  Polar  Sea,  or  sleigh-bells  in  Japan,  or 
piqty  in  a  gold-land  village.  They  ha\ie  no  carriages  ;  they  eat  garlic  ; 
many  eat  with  their  fingers  ;  they  have  no  prize-fights,  nor  broken 
banks,  nor  musical  societies,  nor  saw-mills,  nor  lecturers  ;  but  they 
have  volcanoes,  pronufiaamentos,  executions,  a  sound  currency,  and 
kidnappers. 

Enrique  Parmeighe. 
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For  The  New  Eclectic  Magaziue. 


[But  few  relics  of  the  lost  party  have  been  recovered.  One  mournful  incident,  however,  is  related 
by  an  Esquimau::  woman,  who  saw  the  last  man  die.  He  sat  upon  the  beach,  she  said,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  thus  yielded  up  his  brave  spirit. 

Canada  newspaper,  1S55.] 


A  desolate  7?wonlit  beach.     Midnight.     Enter  Sir  John,  wrapped  in  a 

Sir  John. 

THE  agony's  past!*      O  kind  relief!    I  feel 
My  spirit  strengthening  with  this  waste  of  flesh, 
Now  that  the  torture  's  o'er.     The  brooded  lark 
Gains  wing,  as,  day  by  day,  his  egg  is  chipt, — 
And  bears  some  fragment  of  th'  adhering  shell 
With  him  away,  if  freedom  come  too  slow  : 
Thus  seems  my  eager  spirit  so  well  plum'd 


*  For  some  time  previous  to  death  by  starvation,  suffering  ceases. 
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It  almost,  now,  could,  lark-like,  spurn  the  earth, 

And  fly,  new-born,  into  eternity 

With  this  lank  remnant  of  its  fleshy  clog. 

An  unseen  hand  hath  stolen  into  my  veins, 
Drawn  out  each  gnawing  fang,  and  (O  the  bliss 
Of  such  a  contrast !)  brought  foretaste  of  heaven. 

'Tis  but  the  arch-mock  of  the  Famine- Fiend, 
Who  seemingly  relents,  to  reconcile 
His  victims  to  his  dreader  brother's  clutch, 
Cheers  Death'sdark  portals  with  these  gleams  of  bliss, 
To  daze  the  eye  'gainst  the  utter  gloom  within, 
Then,  smiling,  ushers  each  deluded  wretch. 

Fiend  !  vain  thy  arts  J     I  know  thee,  'spite  thy  skill, — 
Feel  the  dread  presence  of  thy  meagre  hand, 
And  see,  through  thy  soft,  cunning,  sleek  disguise, 
The  grim,  gaunt  Stalker  through  the  midnight  here, 
Yet  fear  thee  not,  but  sit  me  calmly  down, 
And  muse  my  last  lone  hour  on  this  low  ledge 
That  looks  towards  England  and  the  risen  moon, 
O'er  the  expanse  of  my  loved  element. 

(Sees  a  Sailor's  corpse  upon  the  beach.) 

Ah,  Tom  !  brave  heart !  hath  Death  tript  thee  at  last  ? 

How  lank  thou  look'st,  stretched  there  upon  the  sands  ! 

An  hour  agone  I  missed  thee,  and  much  marvelled 

Why  Tom  his  leader  left  —  so  true  till  then, 

Aye  at  my  side  to  prop  my  failing  steps, — 

Thy  share  of  food  foregoing, —  daily  me 

Blinding  to  thy  own  state,  with,  "  Here,  Sir  John  ! 

Youth  lends  me  strength  :   take  this  —  and  this  —  and  this  ■ 

Tom  hath  no  wife, —  no  prattling  ones, —  no  home  : 

Age  shakes  thy  limbs, —  few  can  endure  like  Tom," — 

Looking,  the  while,  so  cheerful  through  the  gloom, — 

Naught  on  thy  face  to  tell  of  inner  pangs, — 

I  deemed  not  famine  gnawed  thee  worse  than  me. 

Ah,  faithful !  didst  thou  stray  so  near  these  breakers 
In  hope  relenting  Ocean  may  have  dashed 
Ashore'some  sprig  of  moss  or  snail  for  me? 
Poor  friend  !  could  I,  I.'d  sepulchre  thy  limbs, 
And  place  some  record  of  thy  merit  here, 
To  greet  such  generous  eyes  as,  daring  hither 
To  search  our  fates,  might  learn  thy  noble  deeds. 

Ocean  hath  heard  me  now :  ay,  lends  his  strength 
To  do  the  office  my  sad  weakness  bars  : 
With  the  soft  hollow  of  his  wavy  hand 
Scoops,  and  lays  gently  o'er  thy  form,  bright  sands, 
Which,  as  they  sink  from  out  his  crystal  hold, 
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And  settle  gradually  down  thy  side, 

Seem  like  those  sands  which  from  an  hour-glass  stream, 

Whose  last  dropt  grain  shall  mark  my  bourne  of  life. 

And  must  thou  sleep  unknown  ?     O  would  that  Fame, 
When  round  the  earth  she  trumpets  proud  Sir  John, 
Might  tongue  the  virtues  of  his  faithful  friend  — 
Faithful  beyond  his  trust  'mid  wilds  like  these, 
Where  motives  are  not  veiled  for  selfish  gain, 
Where  hearts,  quite  stript  of  the  world's  cunning  dress, 
The  naked  fiend,  or  naked  god,  bewray. 


Hark  !  what  a  mournful  dirge  the  winds  do  keep  ! 
And  billows,  lashing  'neath  the  hollowed  rocks, 
Boom,  like  the  minute-gun  when  heroes  rest. 
Those  far  ice-mountains  rocking  on  the  main, 
And  making  thunderous  moan  whene'er  they  meet, 
Seem  like  a  mourning  nation  heaving  sobs  : 
Such  is  our  fitting  requiem  —  the  fierce  Sea's 
Too  late  remorse  above  his  murdered  sons. 


Dear  England  !   I  shall  see  thee  nevermore  : 
Mine  's  the  sad  forfeit  the  proud  eagle  pays 
When  he  dares  scale  some  unknown  glacier's  height, 
Dim-wrapt  in  mists  :     The  icy  avalanche 
Crushes  his  wing,  and  dooms  him  crawl  for  food, 
And  starve  'mid  wastes  where  none  can  him  purvey. 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked  !  wing'd  Fancy  yet  is  free 
To  skim  the  treacherous  main  :     Yon  groaning  field 
Of  rocking  hummocks  cannot  bar  her  flight, 
Nor  crush  her  pinions.     How  their  lofty  heads 
Flash  back  the  gilding  moon  in  gorgeous  beams, 
Like  gems  that  gleam  on  ice-cold  Beauty's  brow, 
When  London's  proud  are  met  in  merry  dance. 
Ah,  Lady  !  thou  dost  meet  them  never  now, 
Led  through  the  revel's  maze  by  high-born  lord, 
Tripping  with  matron  grace  and  winning  smile, 
As  when  Sir  John  was  there  to  smile  in  turn. 
Ah,  never  now  !  years  past,  fond  fancy  oft 
Would  mark  thee  in  my  dreams  and  waking  hours, 
Droop  gradually  as  each  foiled  barque  returned 
With  naught  of  me, —  then  unapproachably 
Pent  up  :     Another  year,  thou  wholly  shunn'd'st 
The  uncongenial  hall,  nor  left'st  thy  home, 
Save  for  the  house  of  prayer, —  then  veil'd'st  thy  face. 
To-night  I  see  thee  draped  in  weeds  of  woe, — 
Fixed  at  thy  casement,  opening  to  the  north, — 
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Musing  of  homeward  sails,  and  welcoming 

E'en  Boreas'  plaints  —  sole  links  between  us  now. 

How  long  must  dire  suspense  o'er-gloom  thee  thus  ? 

Mayhap,  long  seasons  hence,  some  searcher  bold 

Will  bear  away  mute  tokens  of  my  death  — 

(Mute  to  the  world  —  how  eloquent  to  thee  !) 

Shreds  of  this  flag, —  or  even  this  pledge  thou  gav'st, 

Which  from  my  shrunken  finger  oft,  of  late, 

Hath  slid, —  as  oft  regained  for  thy  dear  sake. 

If  not  —  if  no  sad  relic  greet  thine  eye  — 

How  long  ere,  in  thy  heart,  Hope's  flickering  flame 

(Now  fanned  by  rumors  vague, —  now  well-nigh  quenched) 

Sink  to  the  socket  — thou,  to  thy  lone  tomb  ? 

It  may  be  years, —  or  may  ere  this  have  been  : 

Ay  —  one  brief  hour  may  join  us  yet  on  high, 

Though  one  be  strown  on  herbless,  ice-bound  wastes, — 

Unknelled  and  nude  ; — the  other,  silk-enwrapt- — 

Embalmed  with  spices, —  and  by  thousands  mourned. 


To  win  a  name  what  will  not  men  endure  ? 
From  my  youth  up,  I  've  chased  Fame  round  the  world- 
From  sea  to  sea  —  from  pole  to  pole  :    have  braved 
Hardships  the  sternest  shrank  from  —  all  for  Fame  ; 
And  now  I  clasp  her,  she  's  a  weeping  wretch, 
Not  the  bright-visaged  dame  the  victor  wins, 
And  leads  in  triumph  through  the  crowded  mart, 
Crowned  with  the  laurel  —  gladdening  myriad  hearts. 
No  —  they  will  greet  my  name  with  streaming  eyes, 
And  twine  a  cypress  with  my  frost-nipt  wreath  ; 
And  though  proud  pageants  gird  my  empty  bier, 
By  haughty  peers  in  mock  procession  borne  ; 
Though  my  loved  Queen  beside  my  Lady  weep, 
And  rear  a  cenotaph  that  shines  and  towers  ; 
'Twere  dear-bought  with  thy  woe,  my  lovely  one  ! 
I  'd  all  forego  to  save  thy  heart  one  pang, 
And  be  to  fame  even  as  poor  Tom  shall  be. 

Away  !  too  late, —  too  fond, —  ill-timed  regrets  ! 

Is  Death  not  due  to  check  my  bold  career  ? 

Should  I  not  rather  marvel  his  delay  — 

His  long  forbearance  through  so  many  perils  ? 

Saw  I  not  Trafalgar's  red  billows  flash 

O'er  many  a  wreck  ?     Saw  I  not  Nelson  die  ? 

Thrice  have  I  braved,  for  England,  battle's  brunt ; 

The  ice-realms  thrice  :  as  oft,  unscathed,  returned. 

Who  hath  done  more  ?   though  Fortune  more  hath  don< 
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For  some- — fixing  their  names  where  aye  they'll  stand, 
On  schoolboy's,  seaman's,  chart,,  and  history's  page. 

But  mine  's  a  luckless  star  —  aye  hath  been  so  : 
Fruitless  adventures  was  I  spared  to  tell ; 
This  yieldeth  much, —  but  Death  will  snatch  the  fruit 
From  me,  the  world,  and  science  ;   Fortune  place 
My  hard-earned  laurels  on  some  future  brow  : — 
Long  may  he  wear  them, —  not  the  less  deserved 
That  I  had  won  them  — fated  not  to  wear. 

I  '11  murmur  not :  there  be  less  favored  stars. 
See  once  proud  Lusitania's  brothers  twain 
Steer  for  the  pole,  three  centuries  gone,- — nor  leave 
More  trace  than  bubbles  dancing  in  their  wake. 
To  tell  their  doom.     See  bold  Sir  Hugh's  high  hopes 
Of  'during  glory  perish  like  my  own  ; 
While  savage  lips  transmit  the  sole,  sad  tidings  : 
"  We  found  him  and  his  crew  stretched  stark  and  stiff 
On  Lapland's  uninhabitable  plain." 
See  next  Sir  Humphrey  founder  in  the  deep  ; 
See  venturous  Hudson  —  saddest  fate  of  all  — 
Doomed  by  his  faithless  band  (ah,  mine  were  true, 
Thank  Heaven  !)  to  drift,  at  mercy  of  the  waves, — 
Whither,  none  e'er  can  know, —  in  shallop  frail. 


O  for  a  day  in  England  !    ay  —  an  hour  — 
(Those  long,  long  years  of  absence,  what  an  age  !) 
To  view,  ere  yet  I  part,  her  peerless  glory, 
Whose  world-encircling  radiance  is  made  up 
Of  giant-lights  concentred  to  one  sun  : — 
Great  Intellectual  Sun  !    thy  gladdening  beams 
Have  yearly  gained  on  Earth's  benighted  nooks, — 
Cheering  the  gloom,  till  seeds  burst,  bloomed,  and  bare 
In  seeming  wastes.     And  would  I  then  presume 
To  typify,  with  such  an  orb,  my  fame  ? 
Nay  —  be  its  type  hi  you  so  modest  Arch, — 
Lighting  these  climes  where  he  but  dimly  beams, — 
Meek  Night-Bow  of  the  ice-clad  solitudes. 
'Tis  a  sweet  light !   I  'd  have  my  memory  aye 
Therewith  associate  in  the  minds  of  men. 
How  beauteously  it  sporteth  round  the  Pole, — 
Its  mild  effulgence  dazzling  not  the  sight, 
But  drawing,  as  by  magic  spell,  the  eye 
To  chase  its  changes,  as  it  shoots  along 
The  clear  calm  heaven,  like  angels  at  their  play, — 
Its  shifting  columns  like  the  radiant  limbs 
And  flitting  pinions  of  those  spotless  ones. 
'Twas  once  an  aspiration  to  be  blent 
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In  name  (for  glorious  deeds)  with  starry  groups  : 
Kings  are  so  written  on  yon  spangled  page, — 
Heroes  of  old, —  lost  maids, —  and  matrons  true  : 
What  tales  of  glowing  love  are  twinkling  there  ! 
O,  I  could  read  them  all  ere  boyhood  waned  ! 
But  rather  than  be  nightly  thus  displayed, — 
Familiarly  conned  o'er,  from  year  to  year, — 
I  'd  flash  out,  like  yon  Bow,  on  some  still  night, 
A  mystery  and  a  marvel  to  the  world  : 
Die,  like  the  dolphin,  'mid  a  play  of  hues, 
And  beam  no  more  till  grown  a  novelty. 

Ah,  vain  !     Who  '11  see  me  in  the  Northern  Bow  ? 

None  ! — Yea  —  there  's  One,  who  '11  watch  the  livelong  night,  - 

Picture  my  form  therein,  in  gilded  garb, 

Or  deem 't  a  halo  round  her  perished  lord, 

Or,  playing  mildly  thus,  'tween  earth  and  heaven, 

A  golden  link  between  her  soul  and  mine, 

That  vibrates Lo  !  what  means  yon  flaming  torch 

Far  up  the  shore,  and  moving  hitherward  ? 
'Tis  no  illusion, —  for  my  vision  seemed 
Never  so  clear, —  and  all  my  senses  keen  — 
More  keen  by  this  sharp  fraying  of  the  flesh, — 
As  grinding  of  a  brand  doth  give  it  edge. 

Mean  what  it  may,  'tis  borne  by  none  of  mine  : 
I  've  outlived  all !     Ay  —  since  that  dreadful  hour 
When  two  huge  ice-hills  clutched  our  struggling  barques, 
And  'tween  their  griding  sides  crushed  masts  and  spars, 
Bulwarks  and  hulls  —  oak-ribbed  and  iron-bolted  — 
To  splinters,  mangling  with  them  half  their  crews  ; — 
Since  that  dread  hour,  I  've  seen  the  rest  drop  down, 
One  after  one,  to  die. —  Those  thousand  miles 
Thence,  hither, —  dreariest  man  e'er  trod,  or  skimmed, 
With  foot  of  flesh,  or  fancy's  aery  wing, — 
At  each  degree,  are  marked  by  corpse  of  wretch, 
Whom  toil,  or  frost,  or  famine  eased  at  last. 

Who  can  yon  lone  one  be  ?     These  desolate  realms, 
Methought,  no  traces  bore  of  man  or  brute, 
Save  our  own  corpses,  the  wild  reindeer's  track, 
Or  lazy  seal  or  sea-horse,  riding  slow 
On  some  broad  ice-floe  far  out  on  the  sea. 

Though  now  Midsummer,  Winter's  near, —  brief  Spring 
Just  gone  :     O  then,  what  wretch  doth  seek  such  clime, — 
To  pass  ephemeral  summers,  cold  ere  born  ! 

Am  I  deceived  ?     Is  't  not  a  woman's  form 
That  draws  so  nigh  ?   or  is  't  a  cruel  dream  — 
A  vision  too  near  home  ?     She  seems  to  come, 
To  light  my  fluttering  soul  away. —  Ah  me  — 
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'Tis  not !    that  glare  a  swarthy  face  divulged. 

{Enter  Woman  :  halts,  and  sits  down  on  the  beach) 

Woman. 
I  'm  spent !    can  search  for  them  no  more  —  no  more  ! 

Sir  John. 

She  '11  get  light  spoil,  in  sooth, —  if  spoil 's  her  aim, — 
E'en  though  she  strip  our  bodies  to  the  bone. 

Woman. 
Hark  ! — 'Twas  a  hollow  voice  !     Who  speaks  thus  faint  ? 

Sir  John. 

Hither,  night-prowling  harpy  !    look  upon,  me  ! 
Hold  up  thy  torch  —  let  each  see  th'  other's  face. 

(The  Woman,  on  seeing  his  face,  screams ;  and,  dropping  the  torch,  runs 

off) 

Tarry  !  thou  greedy  spoiler  of  the  dead  ! 

I  '11  soon  be  prey  for  thee  —  though  little  worth. 

Woman. 

Sir  John,  O  wrong  me  not !     I  bring  thee  food  : 

I  've  sought  thee  still,  with  never-ceasing  toil : 

Others,  who  searched,  worn  down,  left  off  long  since, 

And  I  alone  am  up  of  all  my  people. 

Thou  'rt  a  proud  Christian, —  I,  a  savage  thing, — 

But  not  the  less  a  Christian  for  my  state  : 

In  the  soft  South  kind  white  men  taught  me  this. 

Sir  John. 
Forgive  me,  that  have  done  thy  kindness  wrong. 

Woman. 

But  lo  !   I  've  brought  thee  food  —  reach  forth  thy  hand  — 
I  dare  not  look  upon  thy  face  again  ! 

Sir  John. 
I  hunger  not. 

Woman. 
Thy  look  belies  thee,  then  ! 
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Sir  John. 

It  does  :     I  neither  loathe  nor  wish  for  food : 

I,  who,  an  hour  gone,  could  have  gulped  a  serpent, 

Would  now  reject  the  dainties  of  a  king. 

Woman. 

Alas  —  'tis  then  too  late  !     I  've  heard  that  Famine 
Thus  flatters  but  to  kill. 

Sir  John. 

Kind  woman  !  yes — ■ 
My  body  needs  no  further  food  :     My  soul, 
I  trust,  shall  banquet  soon, —  begin  this  hour, 
To  feast  for  aye. 

Woman. 

Ah  me  ! No  word  for  friends  ? 

Soon  shall  I  journey  south. 

Sir  John. 

Tell  what  thou  seest. 


But  of  the  past  ? 


Woman. 


Sir  John. 


Nothing  :    for  what  cares  man, 
In  sight  of  th'  other  world,  for  this  world's  fame  ? 

But,  sinking  now,  I  've  one  request  of  thee  — 
Dig  thou  for  me  and  him  (lo,  my  best  friend !) 
A  grave  beyond  the  breakers  :     Shroud  us  then 
In  this  proud  winding-sheet  —  our  country's  flag  — 
And  lay  us  there  :  lightly  'twill  tax  thy  strength  ! 
Then  place  the  Christian  symbol :    this  is  all. 

Woman. 

The  lowly  sailor  lie  beside  his  lord  ? 

I  've  heard  they  deem  companionship  like  this 

A  stain  in  England  :     Shall  I  shape  two  graves  — 

Sir  John. 

Nay  —  he  's  my  peer !     The  partial  laws  of  man 
Prevail  not  here  ;  but  those,  alone,  of  God, 
Which  give  to  worth  the  proudest  rank  below. 
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Yes  —  Tom  !  we  '11  brothers  be  i'  the  grave  at  last : 
How  closely  shall  Corruption  blend  our  forms  — 
The  haughty  admiral's  and  the  lowly  tar's  — 
Which  custom,  chance,  and  fortune  kept  so  wide. 

{Sinks  on  (he  beach?) 

Woman. 

He  's  dead  ! —  O  what  a  mercy  'tis  to  die, 
When  death  but  barters  pangs  for  endless  bliss  ! 
He  's  happier  now  than  aught  on  this  poor  earth 
E'er  made  him, —  though  a  happy  home  were  his, 
With  friends,  and  wife,  and  loving  ones  around  : 
More  blest  than  these, —  who,  it  may  be,  even  now, 
Revel  and  feast  in  honor  of  the  hour 

When  he,  they  hope,  will  join  him,  with He  speaks  ! 

Soft  tones  and  sweet,  but  faint  as  dying  winds, 
Or  the  low  plaints  of  half-weaned  ocean-shells. 

Softly  I  '11  take  his  head  upon  my  lap, 
And  smooth  his  brow,  that  he  may  die  at  home, — 
'Tis  a  sweet  place  to  die  !     A  gentle  name 
Is  on  his  lips.     It  is  his  Lady's  name  ! 
He  asks  a  farewell  kiss  : —  Ah  !  have  they  met  ? 
And  must  they  part  so  soon  ?     He  dreams  his  head 
Is  pillowed  on  her  lap, —  and  she  —  not  I  — 
Bending  above.     O  may  he  not  awake 
To  sad  reality !     Sight  of  my  dark  face 
Would  mar  his  dream  ; —  for  hers,  I  know,  is  fair  : 
O  his  once  was  :     He  looks  not  ghastly  nowT, — 
His  cheek  grows  fuller, —  and  there  's  color  there, 
As  he  'd  revive  :     I  dread  not  now  to-  gaze. 

Alas  —  he  sinks  !     'Tis  but  the  rosy  wreath 
Death  flings  relentingly  o'er  ravished  clay, 
To  cheer,  a  moment,  this  lone  mourner's  heart, — 
Or  treacherously,  that  she  may  shrink  the  less 
From  the  fair  counterfeit  when  her  hour  comes. 
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THIS  work,  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  enterprise  of  modern 
times,  is  now  so  nearly  approaching  completion,  that  one  may 
almost  speak  of  it  as  de  facto  accomplished.  The  formal  opening,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  17th  of  the 
present  month  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a  host  of  other  exalted 
personages.  To  this  accomplishment,  it  must  be  owned,  England  has 
in  no  way  contributed.  Indeed  there  is  little  exaggeration  in  saying 
that  it  has  been  carried  through  in  spite  of  her  opposition  ;  certainly 
in  the  face  of  the  most  stolid  indifference  on  her  part.  The  politician 
and  the  engineer  whose  opinions  in  their  respective  departments  ad- 
mitted of  no  dispute  declared  against  the  scheme,  and  the  press 
naturally  followed  in  the  same  strain.  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition 
may,  it  is  true,  at  any  period  prove  to  have  been  a  well-founded  one  : 
a  very  short  time  ought  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Stephenson's  condem- 
nation. When  England  found  her  half-sulky  efforts  against  the  under- 
taking of  no  avail,  she  seems  to  have  consoled  herself  by  looking  upon 
it  as  a  chimera  which  would  never  come  to  anything,  and  has  accord- 
ingly paid  but  little  heed  to  its  progress.  A  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
St.  Alban's  to  the  Times,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  was  the  first  endeavour 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  canal  was  no  myth,  and 
that  it  was  being  constructed  with  an  activity  and  energy  of  which 
people  in  England  had  no  idea.  But  it  is  only  very  lately  that  we  have 
shown  any  disposition  to  recognise  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and 
award  due  merit  to  those  whose  energy  and  ingenuity  have  carried  it 
on  so  near  to  ultimate  completion. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  attempts  which  have 
at  various  periods  of  Egypt's  history  been  made  to  establish  a  water- 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas :  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  a  difference  between  the  present  canal  and  all  the 
other  projected  and  accomplished  ones,  viz.  that  their  Mediterranean 
point  of  departure  was  the  Nile,  and  they  were  consequently  part  fresh 
water  and  part  salt,  while  the  present  one  goes  direct  from  sea  to  sea 
—  the  seas  themselves  furnishing  its  waters.  Hence  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name,  "Maritime  Canal,"  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
small  Fresh-water  Canal  which  the  Company  made  a  few  years  ago 
from  near  Zagazig,  the  then  limit  of  cultivation  at  that  part  of  the  east 
of  Egypt,  to  Suez,  following  the  course,  and  in  many  places  actually 
employing  the  bed,  of  the  old  Pharaonic  canal.  The  history  of  this 
company,  "  La  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez," 
is  now  pretty  well  known.  It  owes  its  existence  to  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  In  1854  he  obtained  a  concession  for  the  making  of  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  the  then  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Said  Pasha. 
As  the  Sultan,  however,  withheld  his  assent,  and  various  other  hind- 
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ranees  occurred,  nothing  further  was  done  till  1858,  when  subscriptions 
were  first  opened,  and  the  company  started  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
8,000,000/.*  In  1859  the  work  was  first  begun,  and  was  carried  on  until 
1863  under  the  terras  of  the  original  concession  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
fellaheen  —  Egyptian  peasants  —  whom  Said  Pasha  had  agreed  to  fur- 
nish as  labourers  at  the  rate  of  20,000  monthly.  On  the  accession  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  the  work  suddenly  came  to  a  stand- 
still, as  that  prince  refused  to  continue  to  supply  the  labourers ;  and, 
indeed,  referred  to  the  Sultan  for  revision  all  the  terms  of  the  conces- 
sion granted  by  his  predecessor.  By  the  consent  of  all  parties  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  named  arbitrator,  and  he  decided  that  the 
Company  should  give  up  some  important  clauses,  and  that  the  Viceroy 
should  pay  them  for  so  doing.  Accordingly  78,000,000  francs,  more 
than  3,000,000/.,  were  awarded  to  them  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fella- 
heen, and  the  resumption  of  the  lands  originally  granted  ;  the  Com- 
pany retaining  only  two  hundred  t  metres  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
the  canal,  for  the  erection  of  workshops,  deposit  of  soil  excavated,  etc. 
A  further  sum  of  16,000,000  francs  was  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Fresh-water  Canal  mentioned  above,  and  of  the  tolls  levied  on  it ; 
making  in  all  a  sum  of  nearly  4,000,000/.  At  the  beginning  of  these 
difficulties  the  Company  were  disposed  to  consider  themselves  badly 
treated,  but  in  the  end  they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.  They  got  what  they  stood  most  in  need  of —  money  ;  and  they 
were  forced  into  replacing  the  manual  labour  of  the  fellaheen,  who  not- 
withstanding their  numbers  made  comparatively  slow  progress,  by  a 
system  of  machinery  which,  when  one  looks  at  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  its  invention,  and  the  enormous  scale  on  which  it  has  been  applied, 
must  certainly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  1867,  4,000,000/.  more  were  raised,  partly  by  means  of  a 
lottery.  Since  1864  the  work  has  been  going  on  rapidly  and  without 
interruption. 

The  present  short  account  of  the  history  and  actual  state  of  the 
canal  is  the  result  of  two  fortnights  spent  along  its  banks  in  1867  and 
1869.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pelusium,  there  stretches  a  low  belt  of  sand  varying  in  width  from 
200  to  300  yards,  and  serving  to  separate  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh  ;  though  often  when  the  lake  is  full,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  are  high,  the  two  meet  across  this 

*  The  following  table  will  show  the  proportion  in  which  its  shares  were  taken  up  in  different 
countries : — 

Shares.  Shares. 

B  rot.  forward       -         -  398,861 

France   -----  207,111  Switzerland      -  460 

Egypt     -----  96,517  Belgium  -----  324 

Austria  -----  51,246  Tuscany           -  176 

Russia    -        -        -        -        -  24,174  Naples     -----  gy 

England          -  5,°S5  Roman  States-        -        -        -  54 

United  States         -        -        -  5,000  Prussia    -----  15 

Spain      -----  4,046  Denmark          -        -        -        -  7 

Holland          -  2,615  Portugal  -----  5 

Tunis      -----  1,714  Sweden    -----  1 

Sardinia          ...        -  1,353 


398,S6i  Total 

The  metre  is  39.371  inches  ;  and  100  metres  are  109  yards  very  nearly. 
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slight  boundary-line.  In  the  month  of  April  1859  a  small  body  of  men, 
who  might  well  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  Suez  Canal,  headed  by 
M.  Laroche,  landed  at  that  spot  of  this  narrow  sandy  slip  which  had 
been  chosen  as  the  starting-point  of  the  canal  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  site  of  the  city  and  port  intended  ultimately  to  rival  Alexandria. 
It  owed  its  selection  not  to  its  being  the  spot  from  which  the  shortest 
line  across  the  Isthmus  could  be  drawn  —  that  would  have  been  from 
the  Gulf  of  Pelusium  —  but  to  its  being  that  point  of  the  coast  to  which 
deep  water  approached  the  nearest.  Here  eight  metres  of  water,  equal 
to  about  26  feet,  the  contemplated  depth  of  the  canal,  were  found  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles  ;  at  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium  that  depth  only 
existed  at  more  than  five  miles  from  the  coast.  The  spot  was  called 
Port  Said  in  honour  of  the  Viceroy,  and  a  few  wooden  shanties  soon  took 
the  place  of  the  tents  first  put  up.  Hard  indeed  must  have  been  the 
life  of  the  first  workers  on  this  desolate  strip  of  sand.  The  nearest 
place  from  which  fresh  water  could  be  procured  was  Damietta,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  It  was  brought  thence  across  the  Lake  Menza- 
leh  in  Arab  boats,  but  calms  or  storms  often  delayed  the  arrival  of  the 
3ooked-for  store  ;  sometimes  indeed  it  was  altogether  lost,  and  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  little  band  were  sadly  tried.  After  a  time 
distilling  machines  were  put  up,  and  in  1863  water  was  received  through 
a  pipe  from  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  which  had  been  completed  to  the 
centre  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port  Said  was  to  make  the  ground  on 
which  to  build  the  future  town.  This  was  done  by  dredging  in  the 
shallows  of  the  lake  close  to  the  belt  of  sand ;  the  same  operation 
serving  at  once  to  form  an  inner  port,  and  to  extend  the  area,  and 
raise  the  height,  of  the  dry  land.  When  the  fellaheen  were  withdrawn, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  machinery  for  supplying  their  place,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  Port  Said.  It  soon  became  perhaps  the  largest 
workshop  in  the  world.  The  huge  machines,  which  were  to  do  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  hands  and  baskets,  were  brought  piece  by  piece 
from  France,  and  put  together  in  long  ranges  of  sheds  erected  along 
the  inner  port.  In  another  part  sprang  up  the  works  where  Messrs. 
Dussaud  were  to  make  the  huge  concrete  blocks  for  the  construction  of 
the  piers  of  the  outer  harbour.  At  the  same  time  the  dredging  of  this 
harbour  was  commenced,  and  the  sand  taken  up  near  the  shore  was 
utilized  for  making  these  blocks,  which  are  composed  entirely  of  this 
sand  and  of  lime  brought  from  Theil  in  France.  The  first  block  of  the 
piers  was  laid  in  August  1865,  and  both  were  completed  in  Jan.  1869, 
the  western  to  a  length  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  eastern  of 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.*'  At  their  commencement  from  the 
shore  they  are  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  one  another,  but  they  gradu- 
ally converge  till  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  there  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lengthen  these  piers,  so  as  to  render  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  narrower  and  less  exposed.  Great  fears  were  justly  en- 
tertained that  the  sand  which  is  continually  drifting  eastward  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  would  gradually  silt  up  the  harbour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  shelter  afforded  by  the  west  pier.     The  piers  were  thus  con- 


*The  exact  lengths  are  3500  and  2500  metres. 
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structed :  three  blocks  were  placed  side  by  side,  then  above  them  two 
more,  and  on  this  substratum  others  were  dropped  irregularly  till  the 
requisite  height  was  reached.  Between  these  irregularly-laid  blocks 
there  are  of  course  large  interstices,  but  it  was  supposed  that  these 
would  be  quickly  closed -up  by  different  marine  substances,  which,  ad- 
hering to  the  blocks,  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  drifting  sand,  form 
a  sort  of  mortar  sufficient  to  stop  effectually  every  aperture.  This  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  a  sloping  bank 
of  sand  extended  some  150  feet  into  the  harbour.  One  remedy  pro- 
posed for  this  most  serious  evil,  which  if  it  does  not  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  the  harbour  will  much  increase  the  expense  of  its  mainten- 
ance, is  to  build  up  the  apertures  with  small  stones;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  tax  all  the  energies  of  the  conductors  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

Port  Said  now  numbers  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  piers 
being  finished,  and  the  dredges  and  other  machines  all  put  together 
and  despatched  to  different  parts  of  the  canal,  it  lost  for  a  time  its  busy 
aspect,  but  its  increasing  capabilities  as  a  port  soon  brought  fresh  life 
and  animation.  Three  inner  basins  have  been  dredged  out,  and  the 
sandy  mud  raised  forms  the  basis  for  quays  and  warehouses.  Fresh 
water  is  still  supplied  from  Ismailia,  but  another  larger  pipe  has  been 
added,  and  a  big  reservoir,  called  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  holding  sufficient 
for  three  days'  consumption,  provides  against  the  improbable  accident 
of  both  pipes  being  out  of  order  at  the  same  time.  The  dredging  of 
the  vast  area  of  the  outer  harbour  is  carried  on  unceasingly,  the  method 
being  the  same  as  that  employed  so  successfully,  to  take  one  among 
many  instances,  in  the  port  of  Glasgow. 

Let  us  leave  now  this  "Rendezvous  maritime  de  l'Occident  et  de 
FOrient,"  to  use  the  words  of  its  enthusiastic  founder,  and  passing 
through  the  harbour,  with  the  town  and  principal  docks  on  the  right 
hand,  reach  the  point  at  which  the  canal  proper  may  be  said  to  begin. 
It  commences  with  a  wide  sweep  southwards  —  the  town  and  harbour 
facing  nearly  north-east  —  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  due  north  and 
south  for  forty-five  kilometres*  through  the  Lake  Menzaleh  to  Kan- 
tara,  passing  by  the  stations  of  Ras  el-Ech  |  and  the  Cape.  As  far  as 
Ras  el-Ech  there  are  always  a  few  feet  of  water  in  the  lake ;  but  be- 
yond this  point,  excepting  for  a  short  time  after  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  it  is  little  better  than  a  morass,  the  upper  surface  consisting  of  a 
thin  coating  of  clay,  and  the  bottom  of  sand  or  mud,  or  a  mixture  of 
both.  Great  fears  were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever  cutting 
a  permanent  channel  through  this  unstable  material,  more  especially  at 
that  point  where  the  old  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  the  mud  was  even  more  liquid  than  elsewhere.  And  for  some 
time  it  certainly  did  seem  as  if  the  attempt  would  only  furnish  a  con- 
verse parallel  to  the  story  of  the  Danaides  and  their  tub.  As  fast  as 
the  mud  was  taken  up  by  the  dredges,  and  put  out  on  either  side  to 
form  banks,  it  sunk  again  by  its  own  weight.  The  engineers  were  in 
despair,  and  the  work  threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill :  when  a  Dal- 
matian peasant,  a  second  Brindley  —  rusticus  iUHeratusque — employed 

*  The  kilometre  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 

t  The  Canal  Company's  method  of  spelling  the  Arabic  names  has  been  followed  in  this  paper. 
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on  one  of  the  dredging  machines,  came  forward  and  offered,  if  they  would 
give  him  the  use  of  all  the  materiel,  to  solve  the  difficulty.  His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  a  sort  of  contract  for  a  few  hundred  yards  was  given 
him.  He  set  the  dredging  machines  again  to  work ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  put  out  on  the  line  of  the  bank  just  so  much  mud  as  would 
stay  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  stopped  them  to  allow  the 
small  nucleus  to  harden,  which  it  quickly  did  under  an  Egyptian  sun. 
He  then  put  on  a  little  more  mud,  and  let  it  harden  again  ;  and  so  on, 
bit  by  bit,  till  a  good  hard  bank  was  made.  The  success  of  his  simple 
expedient  was  complete,  and  the  whole  line  of  bank  in  this  part  was 
made  in  the  same  way.  It  is  now  being  strengthened  with  loose  stones, 
brought  from  quarries  near  Ismailia.  Kantara  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  canal,  numbering  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  a  chain  of  low  sand-hills,  which  divide  Lake  Menzaleh  from 
Lake  Ballah,  and  lies  in  the  direct  route  between  Egypt  and  Syria : 
that  route  which  was  once  one  of  the  greatest  highways  of  the  old 
world,  and  served  as  the  causeway  to  succeeding  armies  of  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  French,  all  bent  on 
war  and  plunder.  The  new  highway  that  traverses  it  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  devoted  to  peace  and  money-making. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kantara,  the  canal  quits  the  straight  line  it  has 
hitherto  pursued,  and,  with  a  few  gradual  turns,  passes  through  several 
shallow  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Lake  Ballah,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  tamarisk-tufted  islets,  to  El  Ferdane  ;  and  a  short  distance 
further  on  enters  the  heights  of  El-Guisr.  Up  to  this  point  the  whole 
of  the  country  traversed,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  clay  elevation 
of  Ras  el-Ech,  and  the  three  sandy  knolls  of  the  Cape,  Kantara,  and 
El  Ferdane,  lies  either  at,  or  below,  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
consequently,  these  slight  eminences  removed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  banks  overcome,  the  channel  was  easily  excavated  by 
dredging,  and  there  would  be  nothing  particular  to  mention  about  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Lavalley  for 
enabling  the  dredges  to  discharge  their  material  at  once  upon  the 
banks,  and  so  to  help  to  form  them.  This  consists  in  a  long  iron  spout 
of  semi-elliptical  form,  230  feet  long,  5 \  wide  from  edge  to  edge,  and 
2  feet  deep.  It  is  supported  by  an  iron  framework,  resting  partly  on 
the  dredge  and  partly  on  a  floating  lighter.  The  dredge-buckets  dis- 
charge their  contents  into  this  spout  at  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  above 
the  water,  and  the  stuff  flows  easily  down  the  slight  incline  at  which 
the  spout  rests,  and  is  deposited  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  to  prevent  all  chance  of  its  falling  back  into  the  canal. 
It  is  aided  in  this  process  by  a  constant  flow  of  water  pumped  into  the 
spout  by  a  rotary  engine,  and  by  an  endless  chain  with  large  pieces  of 
wood  attached  to  it,  working  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spout,  and 
pushing  on  stones  or  heavy  lumps  of  clay  that  might  cause  obstruction. 
The  amount  of  soil  excavated  and  deposited  on  the  banks  by  one  of 
these  long-spouted  dredges  is  enormous  —  80,000  cubic  metres  a  month 
is  the  average  in  soft  soil ;  but  the  dredge  which  in  the  month  of 
April  this  year  had  the  blue  flag  flying,  indicative  of  its  having  ob- 
tained the  prize  for  the  most  work  done  the  month  previous,  had 
gained  that  distinction  by  no  less  a  figure  than  120,000  cubic  metres. 
When   the  banks  are  too  high  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  the 
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spouts,  another  method,  hardly  less  ingenious,  is  used  for  disposing 
of  the  stuff.  It  is  shot  into  a  barge  fitted  with  huge  boxes.  The 
barge  as  soon  as  filled  is  towed  off,  and  placed  underneath  what 
is  called  an  elevateur.  This  is  an  inclined  tramway  supported  on  an 
open  iron  framework,  resting  partly  on  a  lighter  and  partly  on  a  plat- 
form moving  on  rails  along  the  bank.  Up  and  down  this  tramway 
runs  a  waggon  worked  by  an  engine  placed  on  the  lighter.  Hooks 
hanging  from  the  waggon  are  fixed  to  one  of  the  boxes,  and  the  engine 
being  set  going,  the  box  is  hoisted  up,  and  carried  swinging  below  the 
waggon  to  the  top  of  the  tramway,  where  it  tilts  over,  and  having  dis- 
charged itself,  is  run  down  again  and  dropped  into  the  barge. 

On  entering  the  heights  of  El-Guisr,  the  scenery  of  the  canal  changes. 
The  eye  no  longer  rests  on  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  lake  and 
morass,  studded  here  and  there  with  islets,  and  at  times  rendered  gay 
and  brilliant  by  innumerable  flocks  —  regiments  one  might  almost  call 
them,  in  such  perfect  and  almost  unbroken  order  are  they  drawn  up  — 
of  rosy  pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes,  and  snow-white  spoonbills.  The 
view,  if  monotonous,  has  been  at  least  extensive  ;  but  now  it  is  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  high  wall  of  sand.  The  seuil,  as  the  French  call  it, 
of  El-Guisr  is  rather  less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  about  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  loose  sand  interspersed  with  beds  of  hard  sand  and  clay. 
The  work  here  was  commenced  by  the  fellaheen,  who,  with  the  primi- 
tive tools  common  to  the  Egyptian  labourer,  viz.  hands  for  grubbing  up 
the  soil,  and  baskets  for  carrying  it  away,  excavated  a  channel  from  25 
to  30  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  When 
they  were  withdrawn  in  1863,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  M.  Couvreux, 
who  took  a  contract  for  completing  the  cutting  to  the  full  width,  and  to 
a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  below  the  sea-level.  For  doing  this  he  em- 
ployed a  machine  of  his  own  invention  called  an  excavateur  —  a  sort  of 
locomotive  engine  working  behind  it  a  chain  of  dredge-buckets  on  an 
inclined  plane :  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  plane,  the  buckets  open  at 
the  bottom,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  waggons  ;  these  were 
drawn  by  locomotives  to  the  top  of  the  embankment,  along  a  well- 
arranged  network  of  tramways.  M.  Couvreux  finished  his  contract  in 
1868,  and  then  the  deep  dredging  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Borel* 
and  Lavalley  ;  screw-lighters  carrying  away  the  stuff  and  discharging  it 
into  Lake  Timsah.  Soon  after  passing  the  encampment  of  El-Guisr, 
and  just  before  entering  Lake  Timsah,  the  canal  makes  a  most  awk- 
ward double  bend.  This  was  done  by  the  engineers  who  traced  the 
line  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground, 
and  lessen  the  amount  of  excavation  ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake,  and 
must  be  rectified,  as  the  width  of  the  canal  at  that  point  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  long  vessel  getting  safely  round  such  turns.  The  width,  it 
should  be  stated,  varies,  at  least  at  the  water-line.  In  those  parts 
where  the  soil  is  either  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  not  more  than 
about  seven  feet  above  it,  the  width  is  nearly  330  feet  ;  in  those  where 
the  soil  is  higher  it  is  not  much  over  190  feet.  The  width  at  the 
bottom,  however,  is  throughout  72  feet.     The  depth  is  28  feet. 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing- through  the  press,  the  death  of  this  able  and  eminent  engineer,  to 
whom  the  enterprise  probably  owes  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  announced.  It  is  indeed  hard  that  he 
should  thus  have  been  removed  when  on  the  very  eve  of  his  triumph. 
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On  a  prominent  point  at  the  end  of  the  El-Guisr  heights  stands  the 
chalet  of  the  Viceroy,  occupied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on 
the  occasion  of  their  late  visit  to  the  canal.  It  commands  a  good  view 
of  a  part  of  the  deep  cutting,  and  the  distant  prospect  from  it  across 
Lake  Timsah  is  very  fine. 

Lake  Timsah  was  formerly  a  fresh-water  lake  receiving  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  and  to  judge  by  its  name  a  great  resort  of  crocodiles, 
timsah  being  the  Arabic  word  for  that  animal.  It  had  long,  however, 
been  merely  a  lake  in  name,  and  nothing  remained  to  mark  its  site  but 
a  deep  depression  in  the  desert  till  the  12th  of  December,  1866,  when, 
through  the  channel  already  cut  from  Port  Said,  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  regulated  in  their  fall  by  a  sluice  66  feet  in  width, 
began  to  pour  into  its  bed  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1867,  a  regatta 
was  held  on  its  waters  to  celebrate  its  inauguration  as  an  inland  salt- 
water lake.  It  took  80,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water  to  fill  it.  The 
canal  passes  along  its  eastern  shore,  cutting  through  two  or  three  pro- 
jecting promontories.  On  the  northern  shore  is  the  town  of  Ismailia, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  canal. 

Ismailia,  though  inferior  in  size  to  either  Port  Said  or  Suez,  may  be 
said  to  have  become  from  its  central  position  the  principal  town  on  the 
Isthmus.  It  was  not  until  the  Fresh-water  Canal  had  been  extended 
from  Tel-el-Wadee  that  Ismailia  began  to  spring  up  on  the  desert  sand, 
and  now  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  charming  spots  imaginable. 
Its  trim  houses,  well-kept  streets,  and  beautiful  little  gardens  form  a 
characteristic  picture  of  French  taste  and  neatness  ;  and  it  is  difficult, 
looking  at  this  delightful  oasis,  and  feeling  the  fresh  cool  breeze  from 
the  lake  on  which  it  stands,  to  believe  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago 
the  whole  was  one  glaring  waste  of  barren  desert  sand.  It  seems  only 
necessary  to  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile  on  the  desert  to  produce  a 
soil  which  will  grow  to  perfection  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  —  in  fact, 
anything.  And,  thanks  to  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  Ismailia  has  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  Nile  water.  Not  far  from  the  town  are  the  fine  pumping 
engines  on  which  Port  Said  and  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  between  it 
and  Ismailia  are  dependent  for  water.  It  is  conveyed,  as  has  been 
said,  through  two  pipes,  and  at  every  kilometre  there  is  an  open  tank 
accessible  to  man  and  beast.  From  1500  to  2000  cubic  metres  of 
water  are  daily  pumped  along  these  pipes.  The  contractor,  M.  Las- 
seron,  is  paid  one  franc  for  every  cubic  metre.  The  fest  of  the  line  of 
the  canal  is  more  readily  supplied  with  water,  as  the  Fresh-water  Canal 
continued  from  Ismailia  to  Suez  runs  alongside  it,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  three  miles.  When  this  Fresh-water 
Canal  was  finished,  in  1864,  it  was  determined  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  channel  which  already  existed  from  Port  Said  to  the  borders 
of  Lake  Timsah,  it  should  serve  as  an  anticipatory  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas.  Accordingly,  a  small  branch  salt- 
water channel  was  dug  from  the  main  channel  up  to  Ismailia,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  joined  to  the  Fresh-water  Canal  by  two 
locks.  Other  locks  brought  the  Fresh-water  Canal  to  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  at  Suez,  and  since  1S65  a  continually  increasing  traffic  has 
passed  along  this  means  of  communication  between  the  two  seas. 
During  the  Abyssinian  war  it  was  very  largely  made  use  of.  It  is  time, 
however,  to  return  to  the  canal. 
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It  passes,  as  has  been  said,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Timsah  ; 
and  as  the  maximum  depth  of  the  lake  does  not  exceed  twenty-two 
feet,  the  bottom  of  the  channel  had  to  be  dredged.  A  large  space  of 
the  lake  will  also  be  dredged  out  to  the  depth  of  the  canal  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  harbour,  with  landing  quays  running  along  the 
northern  side  between  the  canal  and  Ismailia.  Leaving  the  lake,  and 
pursuing  for  a  short  distance  a  south-easterly  direction,  among  tamar- 
isk-tufted sand-hills,  the  cutting  of  Toussoum  is  entered,  with  rather  a 
sharp  curve.  This  curve  will,  like  that  at  EIGuisr,  have  to  be  done 
away  with.  The  heights  of  Toussoum,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  are  composed  chiefly  of  loose  sand.  The  first  channel  to  a  few 
i  feet  below  the  sea-level  was,  as  at  El  Guisr,  excavated  by  the  fellaheen. 
Dredges  have  completed  it,  the  stuff  being  taken  and  discharged  close 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Timsah  in  lighters  which,  in  order  to  admit  of 
their  getting  rid  of  their  contents  in  very  shallow  water,  open  at  the 
side  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  Immediately  after  Toussoum  comes  the 
seuil  of  Serapeum,  about  three  miles  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  with  layers  of  clay  and  lime,  and  here 
and  there  a  sort  of  half-formed  rock,  of  shells  embedded  in  lime.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen  took  place  before  anything  had  been  done 
here,  and  there  being  at  that  time  little  hope  of  free  manual  labour,  it 
became  a  difficult  problem  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  superficial 
soil.  The  difficulty  was  eventually  met  by  a  scheme  which  rivals  any 
of  the  numerous  ingenious  and  skilful  contrivances  brought  out  in  con- 
nexion with  this  canal.  It  was  remarked  that  considerable  depressions 
existed  in  the  configuration  of  the  soil  which  might  easily  be  turned 
into,  as  it  were,  closed  basins  communicating  with  the  line  of  the  canal. 
Then,  as  the  surface  of  Serapeum  was  about  the  same  level  with  the 
Fresh-water  Canal,  distant  only  three  miles,  it  appeared  possible  to  in- 
troduce its  waters  by  a  branch  channel  into  these  depressions,  and  con- 
vert them  into  lakes.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  dredges  brought 
up  from  Port  Said  by  the  connected  communication  of  the  Maritime  and 
Fresh-water  Canals  spoken  of  before,  were  floated  into  the  artificial 
lakes,  from  which  they  made  their  own  way  into  the  line  of  the  canal, 
and  began  clearing  it  out.  Flat-bottomed,  twin-screw  lighters,  opening 
at  the  side,  carried  the  stuff  away,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lakes.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  enterprise  a  great  cause  of  apprehension 
presented  itself/ which  deserves  mention,  if  only  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  proved  groundless.  It  was  feared  that  the  light  sand 
composing  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil  would  never  hold  water  suffi- 
ciently, and  that  the  loss  by  permeation  and  absorption  would  be 
greater  than  the  flow  from  the  Fresh-water  Canal  could  supply.  Nile 
water,  however,  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  mud  in  solution,  and 
this  sandy  soil  is  full  of  very  fine  calcareous  particles  ;  the  two  soon  mixed, 
and  formed  a  coating  which  rendered  the  sand  ^//w/'-impermeable,  and 
reduced  the  absorption  to  a  minimum.  While  this  work  was  going  on 
transverse  embankments  kept  the  fresh  water  from  running  on  the  north 
side  into  the  channel  already  cut  from  Lake  Timsah,  and  on  the  south 
side  into  the  low  land  between  Serapeum  and  the  Bitter  Lakes.  This 
latter  portion,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  was  excavated  to  the 
full  depth  by  manual  labour,  chiefly  European. 
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The  so-called  Bitter  Lakes  were  an  extensive  depression  in  the  desert 
soil,  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  six  miles 
wide,  and  of  an  average  depth  in  the  centre  of  from  eight  to  thirty 
feet  below  the  sea-level.  The  bottom  in  the  deepest  parts  was  covered 
with  a  very  thick  deposit  of  salt,  and  the  whole  was  in  fact  a  sort  of 
salt-water  marsh.  The  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side  is  dotted  with 
tamarisk  shrubs,  forming,  with  the  earth  and  sand  at  their  roots,  high 
mounds,  which  at  a  distance  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  trees  that 
the  French  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  "  Foret."  The  sandy,  gravelly 
surface  all  about  is  strewn  with  shells,  presenting  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sea-beach.  Some  people  consider  this  depression  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  to  have  at  one  time  formed  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  of  opinion  that  here  must  be  placed  the  point  of 
crossing  of  the  Israelites.  The  narrowest  and  shallowest  point  in  this 
depression  serves  to  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  north 
being  called  the  "  Grand  Bassin,"  and  that  on  the  south  the  "  Petit 
Bassin,"  "  des  Lacs  Amers."  The  former  is  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
from  five  to  six  miles  broad,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet,  the  deepest  part  being  covered  with  the  salt-pan 
already  mentioned  ;  the  latter  is  about  ten  miles  long,  two  miles  broad, 
and  with  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  The  narrow  neck  that  di- 
vided the  two  lakes  was  first  cut  through,  and  it  then  remained  to  fill 
them  as  Lake  Timsah  had  been  filled.  For  this  purpose  a  weir  was 
constructed  obliquely  across  the  line  of  the  canal  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  depression,  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  had  regu- 
lated the  flow  of  water  into  Lake  Timsah,  but  far  larger  and  stronger, 
it  being  over  300  feet  in  length  —  the  largest  sluice,  probably,  ever  con- 
structed. The  flow  of  water  could  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the 
gates.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  inauguration  of  this  stupendous 
undertaking  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  on  their  return  from  the  Nile,  but  they  had  not  arrived 
at  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  and  the  sluices  were  first  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  Viceroy,  who,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  had  never  before 
visited  any  part  of  the  canal,  political  reasons  having  kept  him  from 
showing  any  public  personal  interest  in  the  undertaking  up  to  this  time. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  1S69,  the  two  dams  which,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  confined  the  fresh  water  in  which  the  dredges  were  working 
through  the  heights  of  Serapeum,  were  cut,  some  of  the  sluices  were 
raised,  and  the  filling  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  commenced.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  anxiety,  nothing  of 
the  same  kind  ever  having  been  before  attempted  on  such  a  large 
scale.  All,  however,  went  well ;  the  wooden  barrage  successfully  with- 
stood the  rush  and  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  only  mishap  was  the 
upsetting  of  one  of  the  dredges  at  Serapeum.*  There  certainly  were 
some  other  sufferers.  The  salt  water  killed  all  the  fish  which  had  come 
in  with  the  fresh  water  from  the  Nile,  and  for  some  days  afterwards  the 
canal  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
it  will  take  nineteen  hundred  millions  of  cubic  metres  of  water  to  fill 
the  Bitter  Lakes.     In  this  estimate  is  included  an  allowance  for  evap- 

*  A  telegram  of  the  ist  October  states  that  the  barriers  which  regulated,  the  flow  from  either  sea 
have  been  removed,  and  that  the  water  in  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  already  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea-level. 
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oration  and  absorption,  based  upon  minute  and  careful  experiments. 
Of  this  enormous  quantity  of  water  the  Mediterranean  will  supply  the 
largest  share,  the  Red  Sea  also  contributing  its  quota. 

The  course  of  the  canal  follows  a  straight  line  from  the  cutting  of 
Toussoum  to  the  centre  of  the  "  Grand  Bassin  ; "  it  then  makes  a  bend 
eastward,  to  near  the  commencement  of  the  channel  leading  into  the 
"Petit  Bassin."  Through  this  channel  it  passes  in  a  direction  almost 
due  east  and  west,  and  then,  shortly  before  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
resumes  a  direct  southerly  course.  Its  line  through  the  lakes  is  care- 
fully buoyed  out,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  their  area  will  be 
dredged  out  to  the  full  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  to  serve,  like  Lake 
Timsah,  as  an  inland  harbour. 

On  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  canal  passes  for  a  mile  or  two 
through  a  gradually  rising  ground  to  the  seuil  of  Chalouf  el-Terraba. 
The  plateau  is  here  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  about  six  miles  in  length.  A  part  of  the  surface  soil  was  exca- 
vated by  the  fellaheen.  After  their  removal  nothing  was  done  till 
1866,  and  then  the  work  was  recommenced  upon  a  different  system  to 
any  hitherto  employed.  It  was  let  out  by  the  piece  to  gangs  of  work- 
men, got  together  from  all  countries.  They  were  provided  with  tools  ; 
and  a  system  of  tramways  and  inclined  planes  served  for  the  convey- 
ance and  discharge  of  the  material  excavated.  The  soil  consisted 
chiefly  of  gypseous  clay  and  pure  clay,  but  an  obstacle  hitherto  unmet 
with  was  encountered  in  the  shape  of  a  layer  of  rock  several  feet  deep, 
and  extending  for  about  400  yards  along  the  cutting.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  sandstone,  with  varieties  of  limestone  and  conglomerate, 
the  latter  in  some  places  very  hard,  in  others  soft,  as  though  recently 
formed.  A  few  Italian  miners  soon  removed  it  by  blasting.  The  work 
here  was  considerably  impeded  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  found  at 
a  certain  depth,  and  which  was  increased  by  the  infiltration  from  the 
Fresh-water  Canal,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This  water  was 
kept  under  by  engines,  which  pumped  it  over  the  west  embankment 
into  a  part  of  the  plain  where  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  old  Pharaonic 
canal  offered  a  natural  reservoir.  Traces  of  this  old  canal  may  be 
seen  in  many  places. 

After  Chalouf  the  canal  enters  with  a  gentle  turn  eastward  what  is 
called  the  Plain  of  Suez.  This  plain  is  a  low  marsh,  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  sand  and  a  substratum  of  clay  and  mud.  It  is  hardly  more  than 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  at  the  period  of 
high  tides  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  completely  cover  it.  A  first 
channel  was  cut  by  hand-labour,  and  it  was  intended  to  complete  the 
depth  by  dredges  working  in  the  water,  which  rapidly  accumulated. 
But  after  the  dredges,  brought  down  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  and  floated 
thence  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  into  this  channel,  had  begun  their 
work,  it  was  found  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  some  parts  was  so  solid 
as,  if  not  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  dredges  working  in  it,  at  any 
rate  to  render  their  progress  excessively  slow,  and  the  expense  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  to  them  by  the  great  strain  enormous.  Another 
system  of  procedure,  presently  to  be  explained,  was  accordingly  adopted. 
It  should  here  be  stated  that  in  1868  the  contract  for  the  completion 
of  the  whole  work  yet  remaining  to  be  done  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
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Borel  and  Lavalley,  who  had  been  already  so  successfully  engaged  upon 
the  greater  portion  of  it.  These  gentlemen,  by  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tract, undertook  to  deliver  up  the  canal  in  a  completed  and  navigable 
state  to  the  Company  on  the  ist  of  October  1869,  under  a  penalty  of 
500,000  francs  (20,000/.)  for  each  month  of  delay.  The  slow  progress 
made  by  the  dredges  in  the  Plain  of  Suez  gave  them  little  hope  of  com- 
pleting this  part  of  the  canal  in  time  ;  and,  inverting  the  course  hitherto 
pursued,  they  determined,  if  possible,  to  substitute  hand-labour  for 
machinery.  The  dredges  were  removed,  the  water  pumped  out,  and  all 
the  hands  available  concentrated  on  this  point. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen  it  had  seemed  as  though  manual 
labour  would  never  again  figure  conspicuously  in  the  accomplishment 
of  any  great  part  of  the  canal.  European  labourers,  even  if  they  could 
have  been  imported  in  sufficient  numbers,  would  never  have  been  able 
to  support  the  climate,  and  the  privations  which  the  absence  of  water 
and  of  easy  communication  at  that  time  rendered  inevitable  ;  and  the 
natives  who  offered  themselves  voluntarily  were  very  few  in  number — 
nor,  indeed,  were  their  services  considered  of  much  use.  By  dint  of 
numbers  during  the  continuance  of  the  corvee  they  had  accomplished  a 
good  deal,  and  moreover  they  cost  but  little  ;  but  their  individual 
labour,  though  worth  two  or  three  piastres  a  day,  was  certainly  not 
worth  as  many  francs,  the  least  that  they  could  be  had  for  as  free 
agents.  Gradually,  as  the  means  of  providing  them  with  food  and 
water  increased,  labourers  became  attracted  from  Europe,  and  in  1867 
the  Company  found  itself  able  to  command  some  3000  or  4000  men, 
exclusive  of  those  employed  on  the  dredges  and  other  machine-work. 
They  were  a  motley  crew,  from  all  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  the  number  of  native  candidates  for  work  had  also  con- 
siderably increased  ;  Syrians  too  and  Bedouin  of  the  desert  came  flock- 
ing in.  An  increased  want  of  hands  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
everybody  j  though,  as  has  been  said,  oriental  labour  was  not  rated 
very  highly,  and  involved  certain  disadvantages.  For  instance,  these 
Arabs  at  first  steadily  refused  to  work  by  the  piece.  They  wanted  to 
be  paid  for  each  day's  labour,  with  the  power  of  going  away  whenever 
they  liked.  And  as  unremitting  exertion  is  contrary  to  Arab  habits,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  overseers  to  see  that  they  earned  a  day's  wages. 
A  certain  time,  too,  was  lost  in  teaching  them  to  handle  pickaxe  and 
spade,  and  guide  a  wheelbarrow  over  a  suspended  plank,  the  first  at- 
tempts generally  ending  in  an  ignominious  upset  and  redeposit  of  the 
contents  whence  they  came.  Another  peculiarity  they  had,  which 
made  them  at  first  rather  expensive  workers.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
shovels  served  out  to  them  were  used  up  with  curious  rapidity.  At  last 
it  happened  to  an  inspector  to  discover  evident  marks  of  fire  on  one 
of  the  worn-out  tools.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  Arabs  had 
concluded  that  shovels,  though  they  might  be  perverted  to  the  purpose 
of  digging,  were  evidently,  by  their  shape,  intended  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  roasting  of  coffee  and  corn,  and  they  had  accordingly  so  em- 
ployed them.  The  difficulty  of  managing  the  tools  their  natural  apti- 
tude for  imitation  soon  overcame.  An  appeal  to  their  cupidity,  unfail- 
ing means  for  convincing  an  Arab,  removed  their  objections  to  working 
by  the  piece.     For  instance,  when  a  gang  working  by  the   day  had 
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earned  altogether  a  certain  sum,  say  forty  napoleons,  the  inspector 
would  show  them  a  similar  amount  of  work  done  by  the  piece  in  the 
same  time  by  the  same  number  of  men  for  which  fifty  napoleons  had 
been  received.  This  argument  usually  proved  irresistible,  and  as  a 
general  result  both  contractors  and  workmen  benefited.  But  though, 
as  they  improved  in  handling  their  tools,  the  natives  managed  to  do  good 
work,  they  seldom  or  never  could  earn  as  much  as  Europeans,  and 
while  a  worker  in  a  European  gang  would  earn  from  five  to  six  francs 
a  day,  three  or  four  were  the  native's  average  gain,  and  gangs  fresh  to 
the  work  got  perhaps  only  two.  But  these  are  large  daily  earnings  for 
an  Egyptian,  a  Syrian,  or  a  Bedawee,  and  continually  increasing  num- 
bers came  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  returned  home  to  spread  the 
story  of  the  profitable  work  to  be  done,  and  tell  their  listeners  of  the 
wonderful  "  Goobaneyieh "  which,  though  it  made  them  work  hard, 
did  not  bastinado  them,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  actually  paid  them 
what  it  had  promised.  Many  a  "  Mashallah!"  must  this  last  state- 
ment have  elicited.  Thus  it  was  that  the  contractors  found  themselves 
able  to  command  a  supply  of  free  manual  labour  beyond  anything  ever 
supposed  possible,  and  they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  exe- 
cuting the  remaining  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  canal  from  Chalouf  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Suez  lagoons.  Nor  did  the  result  belie  their 
expectations.  In  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year  there  were 
some  15,000  men  at  work. 

The  whole  scene  along  these  six  or  seven  miles  was  truly  wonderful. 
Such  a  number  and  variety  of  men  and  animals  were  probably  never 
before  collected  together  in  the  prosecution  of  one  work.  Here  were 
to  be  seen  European  gangs  —  Greeks,  Albanians,  Montenegrins,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  etc.,  generally  working  at  the  lower  levels,  and  where 
the  tramways  and  inclined  planes  carried  away  the  deblais.  Their  only 
animal  helpers  were  mules  to  draw  the  waggons.  Then  would  come 
groups  of  native  gangs,  the  produce  of  their  pickaxes  and  spades  borne 
away  in  wheelbarrows,  or  on  the  backs  of  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and 
even  children.  Of  these  animals  the  donkeys  were  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  intelligent.  It  was  curious  to  watch  them.  Seldom 
did  the  boy  whose  post  it  was  to  drive  them  think  of  accompanying 
them  ;  he  generally  stood  at  the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  emptied 
the  contents  of  their  baskets  as  they  arrived.  Below,  as  soon  as  the 
basket  was  loaded,  one  of  the  fillers  would  give  the  animal  a  smack 
with  the  spade,  and  an  emphatic  " Emps/we,  ya  kelb"  ("Get  along,  O 
dog  "),  and  it  would  quietly  move  off,  and  gradually  make  its  way  to 
the  top  ;  when,  the  basket  emptied,  it  would  be  dismissed  with  another 
" empshee"  and  proceed  down  again.  These  donkeys  would  preserve 
an  unbroken  line  in  mounting  and  descending  the  tortuous  and  steep 
incline,  and  if  a  stoppage  took  place,  a  shout  from  the  men  was  suffi- 
cient to  send  them  on  again.  Their  only  trappings  were  the  open- 
mouthed  sacks  made  of  shreds  of  palm  leaf,  flung  across  their  bare 
backs,  forming  a  double  pannier.  The  camels  had  a  more  scientifically 
constructed  burden,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  open  wooden  boxes  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  doors  fastened  with  a  bolt ;  on  the  bolt  being  with- 
drawn the  doors  opened,  and  the  boxes  discharged  their  contents.  In 
many  places  blasting  was  going  on  ;  the  half-formed  rock,  composed 
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of  shells  embedded  in  lime  and  sand,  offering  as  stubborn  a  resistance 
to  the  pick  as  it  had  to  the  dredge  buckets ;  at  any  rate  blasting  was 
the  quicker  process.  Steam  pumping-engines  at  intervels  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  kept  down  the  water  which  filtered  in  freely,  and  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  fresh  water  to  cisterns  placed  at  a  short  distance 
from  one  another  on  both  sides  of  the  canal.  The  Fresh-water  Canal 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  head-quarters  of  this  busy 
scene  was  called  the  "  Campement  de  la  Plaine,"  and  consisted  of  an 
agglomeration  of  wooden  huts  lying  in  the  swamp  between  the  two 
canals.  A  short  distance  beyond  commence  what  are  called  the  Suez 
lagoons,  and  there  a  dam  marked  the  end  of  this  animated  dry-work 
section.  On  the  further  side  of  the  dam  was  water,  and  dredges  were 
again  to  be  seen  at  work.  A  first  shallow  channel  through  these  lagoons 
had  been  dug  by  hand.  This  soon  filled,  partly  with  salt  water  from 
the  surrounding  marshes,  partly  with  fresh  water  brought  through  a 
narrow  cutting  from  the  Fresh-water  Canal.  The  dredges  with  long 
spouts  were  then  introduced,  and  carried  on  the  work  ;  a  dam  just 
opposite  what  is  called  the  Quarantine  station  stopping  the  flow  of  the 
tide  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  lagoons  the  canal  takes  a  slight  turn 
eastwards,  leaving  the  town  of  Suez  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
west ;  and  then,  tending  westwards  again,  enters  the  head  of  the  gulf 
opposite  the  roadstead,  and  rather  more  than  a  mile  below  the  town. 
Its  entire  length  from  the  harbour  of  Port  Said  to  the  roadstead  of 
Suez  is  160  kilometres,  just  ioo  miles.  The  last  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  canal  follow  in  the  narrow  channel  that  runs  up  from  the  roadstead 
to  the  town,  and  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  breakwater,  which  also 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  new  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  roads. 
The  marshy  ground  behind  the  breakwater  has  been  raised  with  the 
stuff  excavated  from  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  a  dock  and  landing  quays 
constructed  on  it.  To  the  north  are  the  arsenal  and  dry  clock,  and  a 
railway  station,  destined  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
and  Suez  Railway.  A  branch  line  for  goods  already  comes  down  to 
the  dock,  and  the  town  will  no  doubt  soon  extend  in  this  direction. 
Suez  has  increased  wonderfully  within  the  last  few  years,  and  from  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  in  sheds  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  sand, 
has  become  a  flourishing  town  with  a  population  of  17,000.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  owe  its  birth  to  the  canal,  as  Port  Said  and  Ismailia  do ; 
but  its  recent  rapid  increase  and  development  is  due  to  that  work,  and 
to  its  humble  though  most  indispensable  ancilla,  the  Fresh-water  Canal, 
before  the  making  of  which  all  the  water  came  to  Suez  by  train  from 
Cairo,  as  it  did  in  more  early  days  still  on  camels'  backs  from  a  distance 
of  several  miles. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  tolls  to  be  levied,  the  method 
of  transport,  means  of  lighting,  etc.,  to  be  employed  on  the  canal.  The 
tariff  has  been  fixed  at  ten  francs  per  ton  measurement  and  ten  francs 
per  passenger.  There  were  at  one  time  various  plans  as  to  the  means 
of  locomotion  to  be  employed  for  getting  vessels  through.  At  first  the 
idea  was  against  their  using  their  own  propelling  powers  ;  they  were 
to  be  towed  either  by  tugs,  paddle  or  screw,  or  working  along  an  end- 
less chain,  or  by  locomotives  running  along  a  railway  on  the  bank. 
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Last  year,  however,  a  commission  specially  appointed  of  French  engi- 
neers, contractors,  shipowners,  naval  and  merchant  ship  officers  recom- 
mended that  ships  should  employ  their  own  means  of  propulsion,  and 
that  the  mean  rate  of  speed  should  be  fixed  at  ten  kilometres  (61  miles) 
an  hour.  It  is  intended  to  try  some  electric  system  of  lighting  for 
marking  the  course  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  night;  and  should  this 
prove  successful,  it  will  probably  be  applied  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal.  Every  ship  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  certificated  pilot  on 
board.  Besides  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  there  will  be 
certain  points  at  which  ships  can  pass  one  another,  the  present  width 
at  the  bottom,  only  seventy-two  feet,  being  insufficient  to  allow  ships 
of  large  tonnage  to  pass  wherever  they  may  happen  to  meet. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole  of  this  great  work.  That  it  will 
be  ultimately  completed  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  completion  will  have  been  attained  in  every  part  by  the 
date  fixed  for  the  formal  opening.  But,  even  though  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  canal  be  no  longer  a  possibility,  or  a  probability,  but  a 
certainty,  the  grave  question  still  remains,  Will  anything  come  of  it? 
Will  the  result  be  at  all  proportionate  to  the  energy  and  ingenuity,  and 
above  all,  the  capital  expended  ?  Though  these  are  problems  which 
time  and  experience  alone  can  solve,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine 
a  little  some  of  the  points  connected  with  them.  With  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  canal  as  a  serviceable  and  navigable  channel  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  the  means  and  appliances  which  served  to  create 
will  surely  suffice  for  keeping  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Great  stress  has 
been  justly  laid  on  the  filling  up  with  sand  both  at  Port  Said  and  along 
the  canal,  the  falling  in  of  the  banks,  etc.  ;  and  no  doubt  all  this  will 
to  a  certain  extent  take  place :  still  the  providing  against  it  presents 
no  difficulty  except  that  of  expense.  And  thus  the  real  question  is, 
whether  the  traffic  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  undoubtedly  heavy 
expense.  On  this  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered.  What  was 
the  object  for  which  the  canal  was  constructed  ?  Is  that  object  likely 
to  be  attained?  The  practical  object  of  the  canal  is  to  reduce  the 
navigable  distance  between  the  West  and  the  East  by  nearly  8000 
miles.  From  England  to  India,  for  example,  the  distance  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  15,000  miles;  by  the  Suez  Canal  it  will  be  7500. 
From  this  closer  approximation  of  East  and  West  will  result,  it  is  ex- 
pected, an  industrial  and  commercial  revolution  of  which  the  effects 
are  incalculable.  The  two  hundred  millions  of  Europeans  who  send 
their  manufactured  products  to  the  East,  and  the  seven  hundred 
millions  of  Orientals  who  consume  those  products,  and  send  in  ex- 
change their  raw  materials  to  the  West,  will  be  brought  into  closer, 
less  costly,  and  more  intimate  relations.  In  considering  whether  this 
result  is  likely  to  be  attained,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recollect 
that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  commerce  between 
East  and  West  had  all  passed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  general  insecurity  of  life  and  property  which  began 
to  prevail  when  Syria  and  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  consequently  increased  difficulties  of  transhipment  from  sea  to 
sea,  necessitated  the  employment  of  some  other  route  ;  and  Vasco  da 
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Gama  having  just  at  that  time  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
reached  Calicut,  this  circuitous  sea-route  became  the  highway  between 
East  and  West.  A  few  years  ago  a  partial  return  was  made  to  the  old 
route  ;  but  though  there  was  security,  still  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
transhipment  and  conveyance  across  Egypt  was  an  effectual  barrier  to 
its  being  employed  for  heavy  goods.  The  case  between  the  two  routes 
stood  thus :  by  the  Cape,  cheapness,  but  with  length  of  time  ;  by 
Egypt,  shortness  of  time,  but  with  expense  and  trouble.  The  canal 
secures  shortness  of  time  combined  with  cheapness  and  avoidance  of 
trouble.  As  compared  with  the  Cape  route,  the  saving  of  time  will 
considerably  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense  of  the  tolls ;  and 
as  compared  with  the  land  route  through  Egypt,  while  the  time  is  nearly 
the  same,  the  trouble  is  nil,  and  the  expense  considerably  less  —  the 
railway  charge  for  conveyirjg  goods  between  Alexandria  and  Suez  being 
more  than  double  the  ten  francs  per  ton*  proposed  as  the  rate  for  the 
canal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  only  by  steamers 
that  the  canal  route  can  be  used.  The  difficult  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  continued  prevalence  in  it  of  the  same  wind,t  preclude 
the  possibility  of  sailing  ships  being  employed  with  any  punctuality. 
Steamers  will  have  to  be  employed,  and  commanded  by  a  class  of 
captains  superior  to  the  general  run  of  small  merchant-commanders. 
The  recent  misfortunes  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  show  how  tremendous 
are  the  risks  which  the  Red  Sea  presents  even  to  the  experienced 
commanders  of  their  boats.  Much  time,  therefore,  must  inevitably 
elapse  before  anything  like  a  full  development  of  the  anticipated  traffic 
can  be  realized ;  and  this  will  be  a  crucial  period  for  the  canal.  For 
while  its  expenses  will  probably  exceed  its  revenue,  it  must  still  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency  in  order  to  induce  confidence  in  its  safety 
and  capabilities,  and  prove  beyond  question  the  reality  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offers.  Many  modifications  and  changes,  all  involving 
great  outlay,  will  also  have  to  be  made  during  this  time.  The  sharp 
turns  must  be  done  away,  and  the  breadth  and  depth  considerably  in- 
creased before  it  can  really  be  serviceable  for  large  ships.  No  doubt 
the  energy  which  has  hitherto  so  successfully  overcome  every  obstacle 
will  be  equal  to  these  emergencies.  M.  de  Lesseps  looks  upon  this 
canal  as  a  sacred  work  which  has  been  given  him  to  accomplish  ;  and 
the  faith  which  he  has  in  his  mission  —  a  faith  with  which  he  has  in- 
spired all  those  who  have  so  ably  seconded  him  in  his  task  —  has  never 
yet  faltered,  nor  failed  to  justify  itself  by  success.  We  in  England 
should  at  any  rate  wish  him  God-speed  ;  for  if  he  succeeds,  we  shall 
be,  or  we  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  gainers  by  his  success ;  though 
possibly  Italy  will  be  the  country  which  will  proportionately  profit  the 
most. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  that  will 
no  doubt  solve  itself  when  occasion  requires.  Of  course,  though  the 
company  calls  itself  an  Egyptian  company,  and  flies  the  Egyptian  flag, 

*  The  rates  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  are  : — Unaccelerated,  20s.  per  ton,  with  Ss.  port  dues  ; 
accelerated,  90s.  per  ton.  Passengers  and  mails  will  no  doubt  always  go  by  railway  across  Egypt, 
Port  Said  being  at  least  ten  hours  further  than  Alexandria  from  either  Marseilles  or  Brindisi ;  and 
this,  with  the  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  required  for  going  through  the  canal,  gives  an  advantage  in  time 
to  the  railway  of  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 

t  For  six  months  in  the  year  the  north  wind  blows'  down  the  Red  Sea ;  for  four  months  there  are 
almost  constant  calms ;  and  for  the  remaining  two  mouths  there  is  south  wind. 
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it  is  practically  a  French  company,  and  France  must  necessarily  have 
a  preponderating  influence  in  its  affairs.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  — 
it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  give  up  what  it 
has  justly  earned.  Complications  may  arise,  perhaps  unpleasantly  for 
England,  but  there  is  reassurance  in  the  thought  that  every  new  path 
and  opening  for  commercial  intercourse  is  a  fresh  guarantee  of  peace  ; 
and  as  the  greatest  consumers  always  command  the  market,  England 
should  eventually  have  the  practical  control  of  this  highway.  She  must 
recollect,  however,  that  the  success  of  the  canal  will  aim  a  much  greater 
blow  at  the  monopoly  she  has  enjoyed  of  the  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West  than  any  hitherto  experienced,  and  that  consequently  she 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  struggle  should  it  come. 

F.  A.  Eaton. 
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Tickler.     I  will  accompany  you  on  the  poker  and  tongs. 

Shepherd.  I  hae  nae  objections — for  you've  not  only  a  sowl  for  music,  Sir,  but 
a  genius  too,  and  the  twa  dinna  always  gang  thegither  —  mony  a  man  haein'  as  fine 
an  ear  for  tunes,  as  the  starnies  on  a  dewy  nicht  that  listen  to  the  grass  growin'  roun' 
the  vernal  primroses,  and  yet  no  able  to  play  on  ony  instrument, —  on  even  the  flute 
—  let  abee  the  poker  and  tangs. 

Noctes  Ambrosian^e. 

AM  not  known  as  a  lover  of  music.  I  seldom  praise  the  player 
upon  an  instrument  or  the  singer  of  a  song.  I  stand  aside  if  I 
listen,  and  keep  the  measure  in  my  heart,  without  beating  it  audibly 
with  my  foot,  or  moving  my  head  visibly  in  a  practised  abstraction. 
There  are  times  when  I  do  not  listen  at  all ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
mood  is  not  on  me,  or  that  the  spell  of  it  is  mastered  by  beauty,  or 
that  I  hear  a  human  voice  whose  very  whisper  is  sweeter  than  it  all. 
There  are  some  who  are  said  to  have  a  passion  for  music,  and  they 
will  turn  away  at  the  beginning  of  a  song,  though  it  be  only  a  child's 
lesson,  and  leave  gazing  on  an  eye  that  was,  perhaps,  like  shaded 
water,  or  the  forehead  of  a  beautiful  woman,  or  the  lip  of  a  young 
girl,  to  listen.  I  cannot  boast  that  my  love  of  music  is  so  strong.  I 
confess  there  are  things  I  know  that  are  often  an  over-charm,  though 
not  always,  and  I  would  not  give  up  my  slavery  to  their  power,  if  I 
might  be  believed  to  have  gone  mad  at  an  opera,  or  have  my  '  Bravo  ' 
the  signal  for  the  applause  of  a  city. 
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There  is  unwritten  music.  The  world  is  full  of  it.  I  hear  it  every 
hour  that  I  wake,  and  my  waking  sense  is  surpassed  sometimes  by  my 
sleeping  —  though  that  is  a  mystery.  There  is  no  sound  of  simple 
nature  that  is  not  music.  It  is  all  God's  work,  and  so  harmony.  You 
may  mingle  and  divide  and  strengthen  the  passages  of  its  great 
anthem,  and  it  is  still  melody, —  melody.  The  low  winds  of  summer 
blow  over  the  waterfalls  and  the  brooks,  and  bring  their  voices  to 
your  ear  as  if  their  sweetness  was  linked  by  an  accurate  finger ;  yet 
the  wind  is  but  a  fitful  player ;  and  you  may  go  out  when  the  tempest 
is  up,  and  hear  the  strong  trees  moaning  as  they  lean  before  it,  and 
the  long  grass  hissing  as  it  sweeps  through,  and  its  own  solemn 
monotony  over  all, —  and  the  dimple  of  that  same  brook,  and  the 
waterfall's  unaltered  bass  shall  still  reach  you  in  the  intervals  of  its 
power,  as  much  in  harmony  as  before,  and  as  much  a  part  of  its 
perfect  and  perpetual  hymn.  There  is  no  accident  of  nature's  causing 
which  can  bring  in  discord.  The  loosened  rock  may  fall  into  the 
abyss,  and  the  overblown  tree  rush  down  through  the  branches  of  the 
wood,  and  the  thunder  peal  awfully  in  the  sky;  —  and  sudden  and 
violent  as  these  changes  seem,  their  tumult  goes  up  with  the  sound  of 
winds  and  waters,  and  the  exquisite  ear  of  the  musician  can  detect  no 
jar. 

IJhave  read  somewhere  of  a  custom  in  the  Highlands,  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  principle  it  involves,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
is  believed,  that,  to  the  ear  of  the  dying  (which  just  before  death,  be- 
comes always  exquisitely  acute),  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  voices  of 
nature  is  so  ravishing,  as  to  make  him  forget  his  suffering,  and  die 
gently,  like  one  in  a  pleasant  trance.  And  so,  when  the  last  moment 
approaches,  they  take  him  from  the  close  shieling,  and  bear  him  out 
into  the  open  sky,  that  he  may  hear  the  familiar  rushing  of  the  streams. 
I  can  believe  that  it  is  not  superstition.  I  do  not  think  we  know  how 
exquisitely  nature's  many  voices  are  attuned  to  harmony,  and  to  each 
other.  The  old  philosopher  we  read  of  might  not  have  been  dreaming 
when  he  discovered  that  the  order  of  the  sky  was  like  a  scroll  of 
written  music,  and  that  two  stars  (which  are  said  to  have  appeared 
centuries  after  his  death  in  the  very  places  he  mentioned)  were  wanting 
to  complete  the  harmony.  We  know  how  wonderful  are  the  phenomena 
of  color;  how  strangely  like  consummate  art  the  strongest  dyes  are 
blended  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  in  the  cups  of  flowers ;  so  that, 
to  the  practised  eye  of  the  painter,  the  harmony  is  inimitably  perfect. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  every  part  of  the  universe  equally  perfect,  and 
it  is  a  glorious  and  elevating  thought,  that  the  stars  of  heaven  are 
moving  on  continually  to  music,  and  that  the  sounds  we  daily  listen  to 
are  but  a  part  of  a  melody  that  reaches  to  the  very  centre  of  God's 
illimitable  spheres. 

(Pardon  me  a  digression  here,  reader.  Aside  from  the  intention  of 
the  custom  just  alluded  to,  there  is  something  delightful  in  the  thought 
of  thus  dying  in  the  open  air.  I  had  always  less  horror  of  death  than 
of  its  ordinary  gloomy  circumstance.  There  is  something  unnatural 
in  the  painful  and  extravagant  sympathy  with  which  the  dying  are 
surrounded.  It  is  not  such  a  gloomy  thing  to  die.  The  world  has 
pleasant  places,  and  I  would  hear  in  my  last  hour,  the  voices,  and  the 
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birds,  and  the  chance  music  I  may  have  loved  ;  but  better  music,  and 
voices  of  more  ravishing  sweetness,  and  far  pleasanter  places,  are 
found  in  heaven,  and  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  well  or  natural  to  oppress 
the  dying  with  the  distressing  wretchedness  of  common  sorrow.  I 
would  be  let  go  cheerfully  from  the  world.  I  would  have  my  friends 
comfort  me  and  smile  pleasantly  on  me,  and  feel  willing  that  I  should 
be  released  from  sorrow  and  perplexity  and  disease,  and  go  up,  now 
that  my  race  was  finished,  joyfully  to  my  reward.  And  if  it  be  allotted 
me,  as  I  pray  it  will,  to  die  in  the  summer  time,  I  would  be  borne  out 
beneath  the  open  sky,  and  have  my  pillow  lifted  that  I  might  see  the 
glory  of  the  setting  sun,  and  pass  away,  like  him,  with  undiminished 
light  to  another  world.) 

It  is  not  mere  poetry  to  talk  of  the  '  voices  of  summer.'  It  is  the 
day-time  of  the  year,  and  its  myriad  influences  are  audibly  at  work. 
Even  by  night  you  may  lay  your  ear  to  the  ground,  and  hear  that 
faintest  of  murmurs,  the  sound  of  growing  things.  I  used  to  think 
when  I  was  a  child  that  it  was  fairy  music.  If  you  have  been  used  to 
rising  early,  you  have  not  forgotten  how  the  stillness  of  the  night  seems 
increased  by  the  timid  note  of  the  first  bird.  It  is  the  only  time  when 
I  would  lay  a  finger  on  the  lip  of  nature, —  the  deep  hush  is  so  very 
solemn.  By-and-by,  however,  the  birds  are  all  up,  and  the  peculiar 
holiness  of  the  hour  declines  ;  but  what  a  world  of  music  does  the 
sun  shine  on !  the  deep  lowing  of  the  cattle  blending  in  with  the 
capricious  warble  of  a  thousand  of  God's  happy  creatures,  and  the 
stir  of  industry  coming  on  the  air  like  the  undertones  of  a  choir,  and 
the  voice  of  man,  heard  in  the  distance  over  all,  like  a  singer  among 
instruments,  giving  them  meaning  and  language !  And  then,  if  your 
ear  is  delicate,  you  have  minded  how  all  these  sounds  grew  softer  and 
sweeter  as  the  exhalations  of  dew  floated  up,  and  the  vibrations 
loosened  in  the  thin  air. 

You  should  go  out  some  morning  in  June,  and  listen  to  the  notes 
of  the  birds.  They  express,  far  more  than  our  own,  the  characters 
of  their  owners.  From  the  scream  of  the  vulture  and  the  eagle  to  the 
low  brooding  of  the  dove,  they  are  all  modified  by  their  habits  of 
support,  and  their  consequent  dispositions.  With  the  small  birds  the 
voice  seems  to  be  but  an  outpouring  of  gladness,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
that  without  one  articulate  word  it  is  so  sweet  a  gift  to  them.  It  seems 
a  necessary  vent  to  their  joy  of  existence,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  a  dumb  bird  would  die  of  its  imprisoned  fulness. 

Nature  seems  never  so  utterly  still  to  me  as  in  the  depth  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  The  heat  has  driven  in  the  birds,  and  the  leaves 
hang  motionless  in  the  trees,  and  no  creature  has  the  heart,  in  that 
faint  sultriness,  to  utter  a  sound.  The  snake  sleeps  on  the  rock,  and 
the  frog  lies  breathing  in  the  pool,  and  even  the  murmur  that  is  heard 
at  night  is  inaudible,  for  the  herbage  droops  beneath  the  sun,  and  the 
seed  has  no  strength  to  burst  its  covering.  The  world  is  still,  and  the 
pulses  beat  languidly.     It  is  a  time  for  sleep. 

But  if  you  would  hear  one  of  nature's  most  various  and  delicate 

harmonies,  lie  down  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  when  the  evening  breeze 

begins  to  stir,  and  listen  to  its  coming.     It  touches  first  the  silver 

foliage  of  the  birch,  and  the  slightly-hung  leaves,  at  its  merest  breath, 
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will  lift  and  rustle  like  a  thousand  tiny  wings ;  and  then  it  creeps  up  to 
the  tall  fir,  and  the  fine  tassels  send  out  a  sound  like  a  low  whisper ; 
and  as  the  oak  feels  its  influence,  the  thick  leaves  stir  heavily,  and  a 
deep  tone  comes  sullenly  out  like  the  echo  of  a  far-off  bassoon.  They 
are  all  wind-harps  of  different  power,  and  as  the  breeze  strengthens 
and  sweeps  equally  over  them  all,  their  united  harmony  has  a  wonder- 
ful grandeur  and  beauty. 

Then  what  is  more  soothing  than  the  dropping  of  the  rain  ?  You 
should  have  slept  in  a  garret  to  know  how  it  can  lull  and  bring  dreams. 
How  I  have  lain,  when  a  boy,  and  listened  to  the  fitful  patter  of  the 
large  drops  upon  the  roof,  and  held  my  breath  as  it  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  it  ceased  utterly,  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  rushing  of  the 
strong  gust  and  the  rattling  of  the  panes!  I  used  to  say  over  my 
prayers,  and  think  of  the  apples  I  had  stolen,  then  !  But  were  you 
ever  out  fishing  upon  a  lake  in  a  smart  shower  ?  It  is  like  the  playing 
of  musical  glasses.  The  drops  ring  out  with  a  clear  bell-like  tinkle, 
following  each  other  sometimes  so  closely  that  it  resembles  the  winding 
of  a  distant  horn  ;  and  then,  in  the  momentary  intervals,  the  bursting 
of  the  thousand  tiny  bubbles  comes  stealthily  on  your  ear,  more  like 
the  recollection  of  a  sound  than  a  distinct  murmur.  Not  that  I  fish. 
I  was  ever  a  milky  hearted  boy,  and  had  a  foolish  notion  that  there 
was  pain  in  the  restless  death  of  those  panting  and  beautiful  creatures  ; 
but  I  loved  to  go  out  with  the  old  men  when  the  day  set  in  with  rain, 
and  lie  dreamily  over  the  gunwale  listening  to  the  changes  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  It  had  a  quieting  effect  on  my  temper,  and  stilled  for  a 
while  the  uneasiness  of  that  vague  longing  that  is  like  a  fever  at  a 
boy's  heart. 

There  is  a  melancholy  music  in  Autumn.  The  leaves  float  sadly 
about  with  a  look  of  peculiar  desolateness,  wavering  capriciously  in 
the  wind,  and  falling  with  a  just  audible  sound  that  is  a  very  sigh  for 
its  sadness.  And  then,  when  the  breeze  is  fresher — though  the  early 
autumn  months  are  mostly  still  —  they  are  swept  on  with  a  cheerless 
rustle  over  the  naked  harvest-fields,  and  about  in  the  eddies  of  the 
blast ;  and  though  I  have  sometimes,  in  the  glow  of  exercise,  felt  my 
life  securer  in  the  triumph  of  the  brave  contrast,  yet  in  the  chill  of 
evening,  or  when  any  sickness  of  mind  or  body  was  on  me,  the  moan- 
ing of  those  withered  leaves  has  pressed  down  my  heart  like  a  sorrow, 
and  the  cheerful  fire  and  the  voices  of  my  many  sisters  might  scarce 
remove  it. 

Then,  for  the  music  of  Winter,  I  love  to  listen  to  the  falling  of  the 
snow.  It  is  an  unobtrusive  and  sweet  music.  You  may  temper  your 
heart  to  the  serenest  mood  by  its  low  murmur.  It  is  that  kind  of 
music  that  only  intrudes  upon  your  ear  when  your  thoughts  come 
languidly.  You  need  not  hear  it  if  your  mind  is  not  idle.  It  realises 
my  dream  of  another  world,  where  music  is  intuitive  like  a  thought, 
and  comes  only  when  it  is  remembered. 

And  the  frost  too  has  a  melodious  '  ministry.'  You  will  hear  its 
crystals  shoot  in  the  dead  of  a  clear  night  as  if  the  moonbeams  were 
splintering  like  arrows  on  the  ground  ;  and  you  listen  to  it  the  more 
earnestly  that  it  is  the  going  on  of  one  of  the  most  cunning  and 
beautiful  of  nature's  deep  mysteries.     I  know  nothing  so  wonderful  as 
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the  shooting  of  a  crystal.  God  has  hidden  its  principle  as  yet  from 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  philosopher,  and  we  must  be  content  to  gaze 
on  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  listen  in  mute  wonder  to  the  noise  of  its 
invisible  workmanship.  It  is  too  fine  a  knowledge  for  us.  We  shall 
comprehend  it  when  we  know  how  the  'morning  stars  sang  together.' 

You  would  hardly  look  for  music  in  the  dreariness  of  the  early 
winter.  But  before  the  keener  frosts  set  in,  and  while  the  warm 
winds  are  yet  stealing  back  occasionally  like  regrets  of  the  departed 
summer,  there  will  come  a  soft  rain  or  a  heavy  mist,  and,  when  the 
north  wind  returns,  there  will  be  drops  suspended  like  ear-ring  jewels 
between  the  filaments  of  the  cedar  tassels  and  in  the  feathery  edges 
of  the  dark  green  hemlocks,  and,  if  the  clearing  up  is  not  followed  by 
a  heavy  wind,  they  will  all  be  frozen  in  their  places  like  well-set 
gems.  The  next  morning  the  warm  sun  comes  out,  and  by  (he  middle 
of  the  calm,  dazzling  forenoon,  they  are  all  loosened  from  the  close 
touch  which  sustained  them,  and  will  drop  at  the  lightest  motion.  If 
you  go  along  upon  the  south  side  of  the  wood  at  that  hour,  you  will 
hear  music.  The  dry  foliage  of  the  summer's  shedding  is  scattered 
over  the  ground,  and  the  round,  hard  drops  ring  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  they  are  shaken  down  with  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  It  is 
something  like  the  running  of  deep  and  rapid  water,  only  more  fitful 
and  merrier;  but  to  one  who  goes  out  in  nature  with  his  heart  open,  it 
is  a  pleasant  music,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  stern  character  of  the 
season,  delightful. 

Winter  has  many  other  sounds  that  give  pleasure  to  the  seeker  for 
hidden  sweetness  ;  but  they  are  too  rare  and  accidental  to  be  described 
distinctly.  The  brooks  have  a  sullen  and  muffled  murmur  under  their 
frozen  surface ;  the  ice  in  the  distant  river  heaves  up  with  the  swell  of 
the  current  and  falls  again  to  the  bank  with  a  prolonged  echo,  and  the 
woodman's  axe  rings  cheerfully  out. from  the  bosom  of  the  unrobed 
forest.  These  are,  at  best,  however,  but  melancholy  sounds,  and,  like 
all  that  meets  the  eye  in  that  cheerless  season,  they  but  drive  in  the 
heart  upon  itself.  I  believe  it  is  so  ordered  in  God's  wisdom.  We 
forget  ourselves  in  the  enticement  of  the  sweet  summer.  Its  music 
and  its  loveliness  win  away  the  senses  that  link  up  the  affections,  and 
we  need  a  hand  to  turn  us  back  tenderly,  and  hide  from  us  the  out- 
ward idols  in  whose  worship  we  are  forgetting  the  higher  and  more 
spiritual  altars. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  sounds  of  irrational  and  inani- 
mate nature.  A  better  than  these,  and  the  best  music  under  heaven, 
is  the  music  of  the  human  voice.  I  doubt  whether  all  voices  are  not 
capable  of  it,  though  there  must  be  degrees  in  it,  as  in  beauty.  The 
tones  of  affection  in  all  children  are  sweet,  and  we  know  not  how 
much  their  unpleasantness  in  after  life  may  be  the  effect  of  sin,  and 
coarseness,  and  the  consequent  habitual  expression  of  discordant 
passions.  But  we  do  know  that  the  voice  of  any  human  being  be- 
comes touching  by  distress,  and  that,  even  on  the  coarse-minded  and 
the  low,  religion  and  the  higher  passions  of  the  world  have  sometimes 
so  wrought  that  their  eloquence  was  like  the  strong  passages  of  an 
organ.  I  have  been  much  about  in  the  world,  and  with  a  boy's  unrest, 
and  a  peculiar  thirst  for  novel  sensations,  have  mingled  for  a  time  in 
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every  walk  of  life ;  yet  never  have  I  known  man  or  woman  under  the 
influence  of  any  strong  feeling  that  was  not  utterly  degraded,  whose 
voice  did  not  deepen  to  a  chord  of  grandeur,  or  soften  to  cadences  to 
which  a  harp  might  have  been  swept  pleasantly.  It  is  a  perfect  instru- 
ment as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker,  and  though  its  strings 
may  relax  with  the  atmosphere,  or  be  injured  by  misuse  and  neglect, 
it  is  always  capable  of  being  re-strung  to  its  compass  till  its  frame  is 
shattered. 

Men  have  seldom  musical  voices.  Whether  it  is  that  their  passions 
are  coarser,  or  that  their  life  of  caution  and  reserve  shuts  up  the  kindli- 
ness from  which  it  would  spring,  a  pleasant  masculine  voice  is  one  of 
the  rarest  gifts  of  our  sex.  Whenever  you  do  meet  it,  however,  it  is 
always  accompanied  either  by  noble  qualities,  or  by  that  peculiar 
capacity  for  understanding  all  character  which  Goethe  calls  a  '  pre- 
sentment of  the  universe,'  and  which  enables  its  possessor,  without  a 
spark  of  a  generous  nature  himself,  to  know  perfectly  what  it  is  in  others, 
and  to  deceive  the  world  by  assuming  all  its  accompaniments  and  all 
its  outward  evidence.  I  speak  now,  and  throughout  these  remarks, 
only  of  the  conversational  tone.  A  man  may  sing  never  so  well,  and 
still  speak  execrably,  and  I  rarely  have  known  a  person  who  conversed 
musically  to  sing  even  a  tolerable  song. 

A  good  tone  is  generally  the  gift  of  a  gentleman  ;  for  it  is  always 
low  and  deep,  and  the  vulgar  never  possess  the  serenity  and  compo- 
sure from  which  it  alone  can  spring.  They  are  always  busy  and  hurried, 
and  a  high,  sharp  tone  becomes  habitual. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  sweet  voice  to  win  upon  the  confidence. 
It  is  the  secret  of  the  otherwise  unaccountable  success  of  some  men  in 
society.  They  never  talk  for  more  than  one  to  hear,  and  to  that  one, 
if  a  woman  and  attractive,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  because  unsuspected 
spell ;  and  every  one  knows  how  the  voice  softens  instinctively  with 
the  knowledge  that  but  one  ear  listens,  and  that  it  is  addressed  with- 
out witnesses  to  one  who  cannot  stand  aside  from  herself  and  separate 
the  enchanter  from  his  music.  It  is  an  insidious  and  beguiling  power, 
and  I  have  seen  men  who,  without  any  pretensions  to  dignity  or  im- 
posing address,  would  arrest  attention  the  moment  their  voices  were 
heard,  and  who,  if  they  leaned  over  to  murmur  in  a  woman's  ear,  were 
certain  of  pleasing,  though  the  remark  were  the  very  idlest  common- 
place of  conversation. 

A  sweet  voice  is  indispensable  to  a  woman.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
describe  it.  It  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  cultivated.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  great  vivacity,  but  it  is  oftener  the  gift  of  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive.  Loudness  or  rapidity  of  utterance  is  incompatible  with 
it.  It  is  low,  but  not  guttural ;  deliberate,  but  not  slow.  Every  sylla- 
ble is  distinctly  heard,  but  they  follow  each  other  like  drops  of  water 
from  a  fountain.  It  is  like  the  brooding  of  a  dove  —  not  shrill,  nor 
even  clear,  but  uttered  with  the  subdued  and  touching  reediness  which 
every  voice  assumes  in  moments  of  deep  feeling  or  tenderness.  It  is 
a  glorious  gift  in  woman.  I  should  be  won  by  it  more  than  by  beauty  — 
more  even  than  by  talent,  were  it  possible  to  separate  them.  But  I 
never  heard  a  deep,  sweet  voice  from  a  weak  woman.  It  is  the  organ 
of  strong  feeling,  and  of  thoughts  which  have  lain  in  the  bosom  till 
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their  sacredness  almost  hushes  utterance.  I  remember  listening  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  many  years  ago,  to  the  voice  of  a  girl  —  a  mere 
child  of  sixteen  summers  —  till  I  was  bewildered.  She  was  a  pure, 
high-hearted,  impassioned  creature,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
world  or  her  peculiar  gift,  but  her  own  thoughts  had  wrought  upon  her 
like  the  hush  of  a  sanctuary,  and  she  spoke  low,  as  if  with  an  uncon- 
scious awe.  I  could  never  trifle  in  her  presence.  «My  nonsense  seemed 
out  of  place,  and  my  practised  assurance  forsook  me  utterly.  She  is 
changed  now.  She  has  been  admired  and  found  out  her  beauty,  and 
the  music  of  her  tone  is  gone  !  She  will  recover  it  by-and-by,  when  the 
delirium  of  the  world  is  over,  and  she  begins  to  rely  once  more  upon 
her  own  thoughts  for  company;  but  her  extravagant  spirits  have  broken 
over  the  thrilling  timidity  of  childhood,  and  the  charm  is  unwound. 

There  was  a  lady  whom  I  used  to  meet  when  a  boy,  as  I  loitered 
to  school  with  my  satchel  in  the  summer  mornings,  and  of  whom,  by- 
and-by,  I  came  to  dream,  night  and  clay,  with  a  boy's  impassioned  and 
indefinite  longing.  She  was  a  married  woman,  perhaps  twenty  years 
older  than  I,  but  very,  very  beautiful.  She  was  like  one's  idea  of  a 
countess  —  large,  but  perfectly  light  and  graceful,  and  with  an  eye 
of  inexpressible  softness  and  languor.  I  was  certain  she  had  a  low, 
delicious  tone,  and  as  she  passed  me  in  the  street,  I  used  to  fancy 
how  the  words  must  linger  and  melt  on  that  red  lip,  with  its  deep- 
colored  and  voluptuous  fulness.  Years  after,  when  I  had  become  a 
man,  I  was  introduced  to  her.  I  made  some  passing  remark,  and  with 
my  boyish  impression  still  floating  in  my  mind,  waited  almost  breath- 
lessly for  her  answer.  When  she  did  speak,  I  was  perfectly  electrified. 
Such  a  wonderful  rapidity  of  utterance,  such  a  volume  of  language,  I 
never  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  !     My  dream  was  over. 

It  was  always  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  voice  is  so  neglected  in  a 
fashionable  education.  There  is  a  power  in  it  over  men  greater  even 
than  manner,  for  it  is  never  suspected.  Nothing  repels  like  indiffer- 
ence, and  indifference  is  a  loud  talker,  to  whom  anybody  may  listen, 
and  whom,  therefore,  nobody  cares  to  hear.  But  a  low  tone  is  redolent 
of  the  great  secret  of  a  woman's  power  —  reliance.  Nothing  wins  like 
reliance.  Be  it  in  manner  or  tone,  it  is  alike  irresistible.  I  have  seen 
a  woman  who  would  captivate  most  men  by  simply  leaning  on  their 
arm.  It  was  the  only  thing  she  knew,  and  she  did  that  beautifully. 
It  said  more  plainly  than  she  could  have  spoken  it,  "I  confide  in  you 
utterly;"  and  who,  that  had  not  been  initiated,  could  resist  such  an 
appeal  ?  There  is  something  in  words  spoken  softly,  and  meant  for 
one's  ear  alone,  which  touches  the  heart  like  an  enchantment.  I  never 
linger  by  a  low-voiced  woman  if  she  is  not  young.  It  indicates  either 
a  most  child-like  innocence  and  truth,  or  it  is  the  practised  witchery  of 
a  woman  of  the  world  who  knows  too  well  for  me  the  secret  of  her 
power. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  the  simplest  sound  becomes  awful. 
I  once  watched  with  a  dying  friend  in  a  solitary  farm-house.  It  was  a 
clear,  still  night  in  December,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard 
beyond  his  just  audible  breathing.  It  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  one, 
and  I  began  to  anticipate  the  striking  of  the  large  clock  which  stood 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  in  which  I  sat.      It  was  at  first 
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simply  with  reference  to  my  friend's  comfort,  for  he  was  in  a  gentle 
doze,  and  I  feared  it  might  wake  him  from  the  only  sleep  he  had  got 
that  night.  I  sat  looking  at  the  clock.  The  minute-hand  crept  slowly 
on.  I  began  to  feel  a  nervous  interest  in  its  progress,  and  as  it  ad- 
vanced visibly,  I  leaned  over  and  grasped  closer  and  more  firmly  the 
arm  of  the  huge  chair.  As  it  grew  near,  a  strange  fear  began  to  curdle 
my  blood,  and  I  could,  feel  my  hair  stir,  as  if  each  individual  filament 
were  withering  at  the  root.  It  crept  on  —  and  on.  There  was  but 
one  minute  left !  I  felt  a  smothering  sensation  at  my  heart,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  my  life  must  stop.  But  that  one  minute  seemed 
to  me  an  hour.  Before  it  had  expired,  every  event  of  my  life  had 
rushed  through  my  memory,  and  the  awful  responsibility  of  time,  and 
the  aggregate  of  pain  and  despair  and  agony  that  was  felt  by  the 
hundreds  who  were  dying  at  that  moment,  and  the  guilt  that  was  fester- 
ing in  the  darkness  the  hearts  of  those  who  may  not  sleep,  and  over 
all,  my  own  thoughtless  and  immeasurable  prodigality  of  time  and 
health  and  opportunity,  crowded  into  my  soul  as  if  its  capacity  were 
equal  to  the  concentrated  anguish  of  a  demon.  The  machinery  at  last 
began  to  stir.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  every  vein  in  my  body  was  an 
icy  worm.  My  nerves  stretched  to  an  intenser  pitch ;  large  drops  of 
sweat  rolled  from  my  forehead,  and  my  heart  stopped  —  almost.  It 
struck  !  and  I  fell  back  in  my  chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  laughter. 
I  have  watched  often  since,  and  have  been  in  situations  far  more  cal- 
culated to  excite  terror,  but  nothing  ever  overcame  me  like  that  solitary 
vigil.  I  had  been  up  night  after  night  with  my  friend,  and  was  cer- 
tainly much  unnerved  by  fatigue  and  exhaustion  ;  but  the  circumstance 
furnishes  matter  of  speculation  to  the  inquirer  after  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature. 

The  music  of  church  bells  has  become  a  matter  of  poetry.  Thomas 
Moore  has  sung  'those  evening  bells'  in  some  of  the  most  melodious 
of  his  elaborate  stanzas.  I  remember,  though  somewhat  imperfectly, 
a  touching  story  connected  with  the  church  bells  of  a  town  in  Italy, 
which  had  become  famous  all  over  Europe  for  their  peculiar  solemnity 
and  sweetness.  They  were  made  by  a  young  Italian  artisan,  and 
were  his  heart's  pride.  During  the  war,  the  place  was  sacked,  and 
the  bells  carried  off,  no  one  knew  whither.  After  the  tumult  was  over, 
the  poor  fellow  returned  to  his  work  ;  but  it  had  been  the  solace  of  his 
life  to  wander  about  at  evening  and  listen  to  the  chime  of  his  bells, 
and  he  grew  dispirited  and  sick,  and  pined  for  them  till  he  could  no 
longer  bear  it,  and  left  his  home,  determined  to  wander  over  the  world 
and  hear  them  once  again  before  he  died.  He  went  from  land  to  land, 
stopping  in  every  village,  till  the  hope. that  alone  sustained  him  began 
to  falter,  and  he  knew  at  last  that  he  was  dying.  He  lay  one  evening 
in  a  boat  that  was  slowly  floating  down  the  Rhine,  almost  insensible, 
and  scarce  expecting  to  see  the  sun  rise  again  that  was  now  setting 
gloriously  over  the  vine-covered  hills  of  Germany.  Presently,  the 
vesper  bells  of  a  distant  village  began  to  ring,  and  as  the  chimes  stole 
faintly  over  the  river  with  the  evening  breeze,  he  started  from  his 
lethargy.  He  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  the  deep,  solemn,  heavenly 
music  of  his  own  bells,  and  the  sounds  that  he  had  thirsted  for  years 
to  hear  were  melting  over  the  water.      He  leaned  from  the  boat,  with 
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his  ear  close  to  the  calm  surface  of  the  river,  and  listened.  They  rung 
out  their  hymn  and  ceased,  and  he  still  lay  motionless  in  his  painful 
posture.  His  companions  spoke  to  him,  but  he  gave  no  answer;  his 
spirit  had  followed  the  last  sound  of  the  vesper  chime. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  impressive  in  the  breaking  in  of 
church  bells  on  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath.  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
not  more  so  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city  than  anywhere  else.  The 
presence  of  any  single,  strong  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  people, 
has  something  of  awfulness  in  it  which  exceeds  even  the  impressive- 
ness  of  nature's  breathless  Sabbath.  I  know  few  things  more  imposing 
than  to  walk  the  streets  of  a  city  when  the  peal  of  the  early  bells  is 
just  beginning.  The  deserted  pavements,  the  closed  windows  of  the 
places  of  business,  the  decent  gravity  of  the  solitary  passenger,  and 
over  all,  the  feeling  in  your  own  bosom  that  the  fear  of  God  is  brood- 
ing like  a  great  shadow  over  the  thousand  human  beings  who  are  sitting 
still  in  their  dwellings  around  you,  were  enough,  if  there  were  no  other 
circumstance,  to  hush  the  heart  into  a  religious  fear.  But  when  the 
bell's  peal  out  suddenly  with  a  summons  to  the  temple  of  God,  and 
their  echoes  roll  on  through  the  desolate  streets,  and  are  unanswered  by 
the  sound  of  any  human  voice,  or  the  din  of  any  human  occupation, 
the  effect  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  more  solemn  than  the  near 
thunder. 

Far  more  beautiful,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  salutary  as  a  religious  in- 
fluence, is  the  sound  of  a  distant  Sabbath  bell  in  the  country.  It 
comes  floating  over  the  hills  like  the  going  abroad  of  a  spirit  ;  and  as 
the  leaves  stir  with  fts  vibrations,  and  the  drops  of  dew  tremble  in  the 
cups  of  the  flowers,  you  could  almost  believe  that  there  was  a  Sabbath 
in  nature,  and  that  the  dumb  works  of  God  rendered  visible  worship 
for  His  goodness.  The  effect  of  nature  alone  is  purifying,  and  its 
thousand  evidences  of  wisdom  are  too  eloquent  of  their  Maker  not  to 
act  as  a  continual  lesson ;  but  combined  with  the  instilled  piety  of 
childhood,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  inviolable  holiness  of  the  time, 
the  mellow  cadences  of  a  church  bell  give  to  the  hush  of  the  country 
Sabbath  a  holiness  to  which  only  a  desperate  heart  could  be  insensible. 

Yet,  after  all,  whose  ear  was  ever  'filled  with  hearing,'  or  whose 
'eye  with  seeing?'  Full  as  the  world  is  of  music;  crowded  as  life  is 
with  beauty  which  surpasses,  in  its  mysterious  workmanship,  our- wildest 
dream  of  faculty  and  skill ;  gorgeous  as  is  the  overhung  and  ample 
sky,  and  deep  and  universal  as  the  harmonies  are  which  are  wandering 
perpetually  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  spacious  and  beautiful  world — ■ 
who  has  ever  heard  music  and  not  felt  a  capacity  for  better,  or  seen 
beauty,  or  grandeur,  or  delicate  cunning,  without  a  feeling  in  his  inmost 
soul  of  unreached  and  unsatisfied  conceptions  ?  I  have  gazed  on  the 
dazzling  loveliness  of  woman  till  the  value  of  my  whole  existence 
seemed  pressed  into  that  one  moment  of  sight ;  and  I  have  listened  to 
music  till  my  tears  came,  and  my  brain  swam  dizzily ;  yet  when  I 
turned  away  I  wished  that  the  beauty  of  the  woman  had  been  perfecter, 
and  my  lips  parted  at  the  intensest  ravishment  of  that  dying  music 
with  an  impatient  feeling  that  its  spell  was  unfinished.  I  used  to 
wonder  when  I  was  a  boy  how  Socrates  knew  that  this  world  was  not 
enough  for  his  capacities,  and  that  his  soul  therefore  was  immortal. 
It  is  no  marvel  to  me  now. 
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For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  gentleman  who  has  written  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Abraham  Page,"  "  What  I  Know  About  Ben  Eccles,"  and  "  The 
Quines,"  has  not  chosen  to  give  his  name  to  the  public,  and  of  course  we 
will  respect  his  wish  to  keep  at  present  under  the  shadow  of  his  autobio- 
graphical pseudonym.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  him  beyond  his 
name  and  place  of  residence,  and  the  nature  of  that  genius  which  shines 
so  purely  in  his  books ;  but  we  are  sure  that  in  him  we  have  the  most 
original  writer  of  this  country,  and  one  of  the  finest  humorists  living. 
These  are  strong  terms ;  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  uphold  our  right 
to  use  them.  Page  after  page  really  gladdens  the  eye  —  accustomed 
to  so  much  of  the  merest  twaddle  in  these  days  —  with  clear,  sweet 
humor,  realism  of  the  diamond  order,  perfect  naturalness  in  every  line, 
whether  scenery  is  sketched  or  character  penciled  or  manners  por- 
trayed •  and  along  with  deep  Christian  feeling  and  strong  Christian 
thought,  manly  words  of  the  most  chivalrous  estimates  of  woman.  No- 
where else,  except  perhaps  in  that  unpretending  little  sketch-book, 
rather  than  romance,  Mrs.  Gilman's  "  Southern  MaSron,"  have  we  seen 
Southern  life  so  truly  painted.  Nowhere  else,  in  any  book  since  Thack- 
eray, are  there  characters  all  the  world  must  recognise  as  the  real  living 
beings  the  writer  tried  to  see  and  to  show  to  his  reader.  All  the  half- 
painters  can  do  fails  fully  to  satisfy  us  that  they  had  flesh  and  blood 
for  their  models.  All  is  real  on  this  man's  canvas.  The  shapes,  the 
tints,  the  shadings,,  are  what  earth  and  sun  have  grouped  together 
before  to-day,  and  will  so  group  again.  There  are  no  affectations  of 
thought  or  style,  no  metaphysics  spun  from  misty  German  noddles,  no 
psychology  of  the  Hawthorne  stamp,  no  such  "  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
Black  Bile "  as  Peacock  ridiculed  a  generation  ago,  yet  scotched  so 
feebly  after  all  that  the  same  silly  mania  prevails  in  fiction  even  now. 
Our  remarks  will  at  first  be  general ;  we  will  then  take  up  this 
writer's  books  one  by  one,  or  perhaps  only  one  on  this  occasion,  and 
descant  more  fully  and  minutely  upon  his  characteristics  as  an  artist, 
and  point  out  those  special  bits  in  his  work  in  which  we  think  he  is 
happiest.  We  have  intimated  by  the  very  heading  of  this  paper  what 
Ave  regard  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  Mr.  Page's  genius  —  to  adopt 
the  name  of  one-half  of  the  writer's  literary  mask;  John  Capelsay,  the 
■defunct  Mr.  Page's  executor,  being  the  other  half.  Really  fine  humor 
we  regard  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  making  up  of  a  rounded,  full- 
souled,  masculine  genius.  That  Milton  had  it  not  is  a  pity:  it  kept 
him  from  making  his  great  epic  a  perfect  poem.  Nothing  so  absurd 
or  grotesque  as  many  of  his  most  grandly-worded  passages,  would 
have  been  dictated  to  his  girls,  if  he  had  possessed  even  a  sense  of 
humor  sufficiently  fine  to  keep  clearly  before  his  mind  the  chasm  be- 
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tween  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  We  can  think  just  at  this  mo- 
ment of  no  one  of  anything  like  his  lofty  genius  who  so  glaringly 
lacked  humor.  Even  Dante  has  at  times  a  sort  of  grim  humor,  very 
close  indeed  to  the  proud  scorn  and  bitter  hate  of  which  it  was  born, 
but  still  humor  for  all  that.  But  the  fine  quality  of  which  we  speak, 
and  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  pure  humor,  is  something  quite 
different  from  anything  the  fierce  Florentine  could  feel.  True  humor 
is  always  on  the  very  brink  of  wet  eyes.  We  know  of  no  pathos  so 
tender  as  that  which  comes  to  us  in  quick  pursuit  of  a  smile.  It  is  as 
though  the  great  sea  of  emotions  we  call  the  human  soul,  flashed  no 
rich  light  from  its  bounding  surge  without  tossing  up  its  spray  to  the 
blue.  But  such  humor  is  only  the  best  and  sweetest,  the  sort  of  divine 
lymph  that  wells  from  natures  in  which  the  man's  strength  and  nerve  are 
tempered  by  the  woman's  tenderness,  and  the  smile  of  green  earth 
under  the  sun  has  been  knit,  in  the  blended  growth  of  soul  and  body, 
with  the  soft  dew  under  the  moon.  There  are  other  kinds.  Indeed, 
no  quality  of  genius  can  be  more  multiform  than  humor.  The  lowest 
form  of  it  degenerates  into  farce ;  the  highest  rises  into  that  which  is 
ever  ready  to  melt  into  pathos.  The  humor  of  Dickens,  fine  as  it  is  of 
its  kind,  is  seldom  anything  richer  than  skilfully-colored  burlesque  and 
caricature  of  nature.  That  of  "  George  Eliot "  is  higher  and  more 
instinct  with  keen  psychological  perception,  but  it  is  sombre  and  bitter. 
Add  a  little  of  the  wild  Hoffmannesque  element  to  it,  and  it  would  be 
almost  as  weird  and  unreal  as  that  of  Hawthorne,  which  indeed  is 
often  too  mad  to  be  called  humor.  Not  that  she  does  not  paint  groups 
which  have  actual  existence  in  nature.  They  are  there  sure  enough. 
We  believe  the  North  of  England  to  have  people  in  it  very  near  indeed 
to  the  type  of  those  monstrosities  painted  for  the  world  by  the  Bronte 
family,  Mrs.  Gaskill,  and  "  George  Eliot."  But  things  may  exist,  and 
yet  for  all  purposes  of  high  art  be  quite  unnatural.  The  Oberon  and 
Titania,  Puck,  Ariel,  Queen  Mab,  and  the  dread  witches  of  Shaks- 
peare  are  good  art,  because  probable  to  the  imagination,  however  im- 
possible to  the  understanding  —  of  this  very  green  age.  The  Shirleys, 
and  Jane  Eyres,  and  Rochesters,  and  Felix  Holts,  and  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  unpleasant  tribe  conjured  up  by  the  trick  of  modern  introspection 
and  the  modern  worship  of  the  principle  of  selfishness,  are,  like  such 
pantomime  puppets  as  Quilp  and  Barnaby  Rudge  and  Silas  Wegg,  rather 
bad  art  —  the  former  being  improbable  though  perhaps  not  impossible, 
the  latter  both  improbable  and  impossible.  Precisely  like  Dickens's 
humor  in  kind  is  Judge  Longstreet's  in  the  famous  "  Georgia  Scenes," 
which  took  the  lead  in  that  style  of  comic  art  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  to  this  day  beats  all  its  successors  in  broad  fun  and  really 
laughable  incident.  But,  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  Washington 
Irving's  "  History  of  New  York,"  which  is  Cervantic,  the  cis-Atlantic 
humor  has  been  all  of  this  sort,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  live. 

In  the  higher  kinds  of  humor,  an  unspoken  sense  of  the  weakness  of 
man  and  the  sadness  of  human  life  tinges  every  smile  of  the  soul  with 
a  neutral  tint,  which  is  the  finest  coloring  art  can  give  when  it  seeks 
to  shadow  forth  the  mingled  elements  of  being.  Such  is  the  grave 
and  almost  mournful  humor  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.     Such  is  the  richer  and  more  joyous  humor  of  Sterne  and 
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Cervantes.  Such  is  the  idealistic  and  rhapsodical  humor  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter.  Such  is  the  opalesque  humor  of  bright,  scholarly,  wrong- 
headed,  eloquent,  beautiful-thoughted  John  Ruskin  in  his  "  Ethics  of 
the  Dust "  and  "  Queen  of  the  Air."  Such  is  the  finely-tempered, 
home-lit  humor  of  Bulwer  when  he  imitates  Sterne,  to  better  him  in 
morals  of  the  heart  while  he  does  not  fall  so  very  far  below  him  some- 
times in  the  gift  in  which  Sterne  was  the  master  of  ail  men.  Such  is 
the  calm,  realistic  humor  of  Thackeray,  the  ablest  knower  of  his  race 
that  has  lived  in  our  time.  Fielding  is  less  sentimental  and  more 
Shakspearian  in  his  insight  into  nature  than  any  of  the  moderns. 
Wordsworth's  puling  over  nature  —  meaning,  mark  you,  by  the  word 
this  time,  the  woods,  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  little  daisies, — 
very  different  from  Shakspeare's  manly  love  of  it  which  found  utterance 
only  when  there  was  some  sense  in  talking  of  it,  has  so  spoiled  the 
moderns,  that  we  fear  few  of  us  can  ever  again  talk  naturally  about 
nature,  or  even  feel  naturally  about  it.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  the 
sort  of  nature  we  mean  when  we  say  Fielding  is  less  sentimental  than 
Thackeray.  Yet  the  temper  in  which  we  have  learned  to  regard  the 
external  world  has  insensibly  made  us  less  robust  in  our  view  of  human 
life ;  and  modern  humanitarianism  has  made  asses  of  us  all,  more  or 
less.  Thackeray  could  not  paint  the  age  without  putting  so  much  of 
its  sanctimonious,  affected,  hypocritical,  and  self-deluding  tone  into  his 
work  as  to  taint  the  atmosphere  a  little.  When  this  form  of  Pharisaism 
is  dead  —  Pharisaism  itself  will  never  die  while  humanity  lives, —  per- 
haps we,  become  less  prudish,  will  be  less  shocked  than  now  at  the 
open  brazenness  of  Fielding,  the  taint  in  /lis  atmosphere.  Goldsmith 
is  akin  to  Fielding  in  quiet  mastery  of  the  heart,  but  far  inferior  in  the 
range  of  his  knowledge  and  in  consistency  of  development  of  plot 
or  character.  Smollett  is  nearer  to  Dickens,  but  superior  as  an  accu- 
rate painter  of  human  nature  to  either  Goldsmith  or  Dickens.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  very  close  to  Shakspeare  and  Fielding,  Cervantes,  Boc- 
caccio and  Le  Sage  in  universality,  far  above  them  all  except  Shaks- 
peare in  "height  of  range,  though  not  in  breadth,  but  by  no  means  so 
acute  and  penetrating  in  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  as  Shakspeare 
and  Fielding,  gives  many  a  rich  picture  of  really  fine  humor  — Hogar- 
thian  in  its  general  type,  but  so  deftly  tinged  by  that  subtle  brain-juice 
of  the  Scottish  character  which  makes  the  old  ballads  ring  with  the 
true  humor  that  melts  into  pathos,  as  to  be  half-poetry  half  the  time. 

When  writers  of  such  humor  as  constantly  verges  on  farce  try  pathos, 
they  fail  utterly.  They  aim  at  it  obtrusively,  and  they  miss  it  glaringly. 
It  is  invariably  of  the  melodramatic  pattern.  This  is  emphatically  the 
case  with  Dickens.  Thackeray's  pathos,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  reserved 
and  seemingly  so  reluctant  that  it  really  does  not  reach  the  common 
reader.  But  to  him  whose  mind  has  caught  the  true  taste  of  his  humor, 
his  tender  touches  come  instinct  with  the  sweetest  thrill  of  a  most 
subtle  and  penetrating  power.  His  daughter,  thank  Heaven  !  has  this 
gift  too,  and  with  it  a  poetic  sense  of  light-filled  colors  and  rich  scents 
and  tender  tones,  which  seems  to  us  to  endow  her  with  the  double 
genius  of  painter  and  dramatist.  She  is  always  delightful,  and  only 
escapes  being  grand  from  the  want  of  that  masculine  hardness  which 
is  necessary  to  the  mastery  and  the  perpetuity  of  genius. 
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It  is  her  father's  form  and  temper  of  genius  which  it  seems  to  us 
comes  nearest  to  that  which  Mr.  Page  has.  But  his  is  unique,  as  that 
of  each  separate  genius  always  is  ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
his  mode  of  thought  is  after  all  more  akin  to  that  of  Thackeray  than 
to  that  of  Horace.  Of  course  we  refer  only  to  the  order  of  humor, 
not  to  the  power  and  skill  of  the  creative  faculty,  in  likening  these 
men  to  one  another.  For  this  is  the  distinctive  gift  of  Mr.  Page  —  pure 
unmistakable  humor,  seldom  trespassing  even  on  the  confines  of  wit. 
Many  writers  keep  perpetually  on  the  border-land  between  the  two,  and 
pass  sometimes  into  one,  sometimes  into  the  other.  Yet,  difficult  as  it 
occasionally  is  to  decide  in  special  passages  to  which  class  the  bright, 
keen  flash  of  sunny  thought  may  belong,  it  is  usually  a  simple  matter 
enough  to  classify  the  writer  himself.  Wit  is  the  fruit  of  dry,  hard  in- 
tellect \  often,  it  is  true,  associated  with  a  feeling  heart,  but  the  heart  has 
no  share  in  the  fruitage.  Humor  comes  from  both  head  and  heart,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  shares  most  in  the  making  of  it.  The  highest 
natures  can  scarcely  be  blithe  in  thought  without  the  brain  filling  with 
the  subtle  juice  of  humor  and  flowing  out  in  bitter-sweet  phrase.  Na- 
tures, not  very  far  inferior  in  native  power  to  the  highest,  so  nearly 
reach  the  delicate  flavor  of  which  we  speak,  that  it  is  almost  by  arbitrary 
judgment  we  call  it  wit,  not  humor.  Yet  most  men  will  agree  that  the 
distinction  is  rightly  made.  Wit  like  Sydney  Smith's,  all  genial  and 
sunny  as  it  is,  is  not  humor,  but  wit.  Wit  like  Sheridan's,  dazzling  with 
its  brilliance,  is  not  humor,  but  wit.  Wit  like  Byron's,  scorching  and 
lurid  in  its  splendor,  is  not  humor,  but  wit.  The  wit  of  Swift  and  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  of  Thomas  Fuller  and  of  Thomas  Hood,  of  Vol- 
taire and  of  Heine,  different  from  each  other  as  they  are,  are  all  in 
their  turn  different  from  the  humor  of  purely  humorous  writers  —  such 
a  writer,  for  instance,  as  Charles  Lamb.  Moliere  now  is  both  witty  and 
humorous.     Le  Sage  and  Boccaccio,  always  witty,  are  often  humorous. 

After  all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  sense  we  have  in  our  own  minds  of  the  peculiar  features  which  a 
full,  thoughtful,  serene  mind  has  given  to  its  work.  The  best  we  can 
do,  perhaps,  is  to  promise  the  reader  that  if  he  enjoys  Sterne  he  is 
sure  to  enjoy  Mr.  Page.  Yet  Mr.  Page  is  no  more  like  Sterne  than  he 
is  like  Horace  or  Thackeray  or  Montaigne. 

As  to  style, —  a  word  or  so  on  that  point.  There  are  thousands  of 
styles  just  as  there  are  thousands  of  minds  ;  and  if  the  style  is  good, 
it  is  because  the  mind  which  it  expresses  is  good.  The  more  thoroughly 
a  good  mind  is  expressed  in  the  style  it  uses,  the  better  the  style.  To 
talk  of  a  rigid  form  as  the  only  true  style  is  as  absurd  as  to  talk  —  the 
ethical  writers  all  do  it,  too  —  of  an  abstract  morality,  the  same  for 
every  man,  binding  in  some  sense,  quite  unexplained,  upon  God  him- 
self, and  quite  incapable  of  modification.  This  is  folly  fit  only  for  books 
of  rhetoric  and  modern  moral  philosophy.  No ;  style  is  merely  the 
manner  in  which  the  individual  mind  communicates  with  the  minds  of 
others,  and  its  sole  business  should  be  to  interpret  the  mind  rightly. 
The  first  and  best  quality,  therefore,  of  a  good  style  is,  that  it  should 
be  that  which  is  most  natural  to  the  mind  it  utters.  All  affectation  is  in 
its  very  essence  bad  style.  But  there  are  choices  in  style  just  as  there 
are  choices  in  mind  ;  and  the  finest  to  every  really  cultivated  taste  is 
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that  which  is  most  simply  idiomatic,  most  clear  and  limpid,  while  it 
seems  to  flow  without  effort,  whether  it  glides  straight  on  or  turns  and 
winds  about  in  graceful  quest  of  green  and  shade.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
in  these  days  to  find  any  one  writing  out  of  his  own  head  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  fashion ;  and  when  one  is  so  found,  there  are  few 
things  honest  men  —  weary  of  the  perpetual  imitation  of  the  age  and  the 
echoed  opinions  of  men  certainly  as  ignorant  as  we  —  enjoy  so  much. 
As  for  us,  we  bless  our  soul  that  we  are  conscious  of  one  such  man 
since  Thackeray.  George  Macdonald  is  sometimes  perfectly  natural, 
but  succumbs  pretty  often  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Men  like  Trollope, 
commonplace  in  their  realism,  are  too  low  in  art  to  make  their  style  of 
the  slightest  importance  except  as  models  of  clearness.  But  smooth 
streams  with  no  depths  at  all  have  no  business  being  anything  else  but 
clear.  Charles  Reade,  Frenchy  as  he  is  and  affected  to  the  last  de- 
gree, is  often  very  effective  with  that  incisive  style  of  his  and  quick 
fencing-wit  of  the  stage.  Henry  Kingsley  is  at  all  times  intolerably 
affected.  Charles  Kingsley  is  sometimes  very  fine  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  sometimes  frothy  and  overstrained  —  a  sort  of  Hazlitt  in  his  in- 
equalities, but  a  more  telling  painter  than  Hazlitt.  Miss  Manning, 
Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  Charles,  and  the  author  of  "  Occupations  of  a  Retired 
Life,"  write  pretty  fair  English.  Mrs.  Oliphant  used  to  write  much 
better  English  and  create  better  art  some  years  ago  than  she  does  now. 
The  "  Country  Parson,"  putting  out  of  account  a  slight  tendency  to  be 
prolix,  is  fine  in  his  kind  of  quiet  monologue.  In  the  early  days  of 
literary  culture  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  Legare  wrote  such  English 
in  his  articles  for  the  Southern  Revicio  as  can  be  found  nowhere  out- 
side of  the  best  of  the  English  classics;  and  some  of  our  Judges  — 
Harper,  for  instance  —  delivered  their  decrees  in  peerless  English. 
But  good  writing  is  a  rare  delicacy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
therefore  welcome  Mr.  Page  with  a  double  joy. 

The  truth  is,  anything  but  English  is  taught  in  most  of  the  schools 
in  English-speaking  countries.  In  the  greater  part  of  these,  children 
are  taught  Johnsonese ;  and  most  of  the  books  put  into  their  hands 
for  educational  purposes  are  written  in  Johnsonese.  Compare  the 
style  of  any  history  or  book  of  philosophy  studied  in  the  schools  with 
the  style  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  you 
will  see  what  we  mean.  Even  when  the  language  is  not  big  and 
swelling  enough  to  be  called  Johnsonese,  it  is  too  often  so  prim  and 
stiff  in  style,  so  fearfully  grammar-bookish  in  idiom,  and  consequently 
so  un-English,  as  to  be  as  utterly  unlike  the  language  of  any  period  as 
anything  so  like  blended  Saxon,  Latin,  and  Norman  in  mere  words  can 
possibly  be.  Thus  we  find  in  almost  all  the  schools  two  kinds  of 
pseudo-English  to  be  avoided  —  Johnsonese,  the  result  of  mere  senseless 
pedantry ;  and  Grammaresque,  the  result  of  blockish  ignorance  multi- 
plied by  conceit.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  hateful ;  and  it  is 
surely  no  wonder  when  children,  outraged  by  this  sort  of  stuff,  take 
refuge  in  the  raciness  of  slang. 

But  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Page  the  style  is  naturally  and  necessarily 
in  pure  taste ;  for,  following  the  tone  of  his  thought,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  His  plan  is  that  of  the  best  art :  he  takes  the  commonest, 
simplest  things  of  everyday  life,  and  makes  of  them  beauty  and  sweetness. 
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It  is  now  time  to  take  up  the  books  themselves  and  examine  them. 
We  begin  with  "What  I  Know  About  Ben  Eccles,"  because  (why  not  tell 
the  truth  ?)  we  have  not  read  the  others  yet.  The  Preface  says  truly, 
"  It  is  more  a  psychological  than  a  religious  story,"  and  we  may  add 
that  it  is  also  more  a  study  of  human  nature  than  a  fiction  framed  for 
amusement.  At  the  same  time  that  the  characters  are  perfectly  true 
to  nature  and  in  keeping  with  their  first  conception  throughout,  they 
are  unique.  Mr.  Page  rightly  declares  that  there  is  no  other  Ben 
Eccles,  Susan,  Alice,  Dr.  Sam,  or  Charley  Bowman,  in  literature  —  to 
say  nothing  of  Aunt  Polly,  and  the  others.  "  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  Southern  growth.  Although  the  bases  of  their  characters  exist 
wherever  there  are  men  and  women,  the  organisation  and  state  of  the 
society  in  which  they  lived  peculiarly  modified  those  bases,  and  created 
with  them  characteristics.  Whoever  knows  human  nature  will  find  it 
normally,  though  peculiarly,  developed  in  them." 

Mr.  Page's  hero  is  a  poor  half-cracked  gentleman,  with  a  singular 
mania  for  getting  on  his  knees  in  all  sorts  of  places  to  pray  to  God  for 
guidance,  in  a  simple  world-forgetting  way.  An  unpromising  hero  truly, 
whom  his  biographer  does  not  profess  to  admire  —  does  not  even  love, 
as  he  tells  us  with  a  sad,  quaint,  half-mocking  humor  hard  to  define, 
but  only  pities.  He  pities  his  pure-hearted  young  friend,  who  so  greatly 
lacks  the  hardness  of  man,  with  a  tender  Christian'  pity,  but  also  with 
that  half-humorous,  half-philosophical  interest  one  takes  in  the  study 
of  an  anomalous  bit  of  psychical  development.  Of  all  the  mysteries 
in  human  relations  which  puzzle  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  except 
perhaps  the  mystery  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  the  hardest  to  understand 
is  the  mystery  a  weak  soul  presents  to  a  strong.  Such  is  Ben  Eccles 
to  Mr.  Page.  An  unpromising  hero  in  one  sense,  but  strongly  akin  in 
tangle  of  structure  to  the  hero  of  Cervantes'  great  tragi-comedy,  so 
much  read  and  so  little  understood.  Ben  Eccles  and  Don  Quixote 
are  alike  pure  natures  of  exalted  moral  principle,  but  infirm  in  judg- 
ment, and  hence  laughable  to  sober  mankind  from  the  weak  follies  their 
lack  of  intellectual  balance,  aided  by  the  strength  of  their  moral  pur- 
pose, leads  them  to  commit.  Yet,  while  the  portrayer  of  these  bewil- 
dered servants  of  duty,  in  each  case,  smiles  at  the  strange  things  their 
disordered  wits  compel  them  to,  he  smiles,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a  still 
more  melancholy  smile  and  a  still  tenderer  pathos  of  humor  at  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  mad  world  that  feels  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation  but  never  its  sad  or  its  noble  side, —  a  world  that,  looked  at 
from  the  watch-towers  of  the  angel-world,  is  more  insane  in  its  common 
sense  than  these  are  in  their  sense  of  the  divine  claims  upon  them. 
It  is  in  this  above  all  else,  by  the  way,  that  humor  differs  from  wit : 
wit  simply  laughs  at  enthusiasm ;  humor  watches  it,  partly  with  sym- 
pathy moved  by  its  nobility  of  purpose,  partly  with  a  smile  at  its  carrying 
so  much  sail  and  altogether  forgetting  ballast. 

But,  ably  as  Ben's  idiosyncrasy  is  delineated,  the  name  of  "psycho- 
logical study  "  is  hardly  a  complete  one  for  this  book.  We  can  not 
even  believe  that  Ben  Eccles's  life  or  character  furnished  its  motive. 
As  is  the  case  with  every  writer  of  a  really  high  order  of  humor,  the 
mere  story  is  slight.  This  is  only  the  pretext  for  the  delineation  of 
character,  and  the  quiet  dropping  of  thought  after  thought  of  rarer 
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texture  than  the  fabric  of  which  most  authors'  by-talk  is  woven.  We 
think  highly  of  the  worth  of  these  opinions,  and  feel  warmly  their 
wisdom  ;  for,  eccentric  and  boldly  heterodox  as  they  may  seem  to 
many  in  this  age  crazy  with  cant,  they  have  in  almost  every  instance 
long  been  our  own  ;  and  hence,  in  reading  them  first  we  were  conscious 
of  a  curious  double  sensation.  Along  with  a  delight  in  the  man's  sound 
sense  and  a  personal  sympathy  with  him  for  views  so  like  our  own,  we 
were  aware  of  a  slight  sense  of  having  a  right  to  entertain  a  grievance 
against  him  for  anticipating  us  in  the  expression  of  so  many  just  views. 
But  we  are  too  glad  to  find  one  so  much  better  able  to  lift  on  the  breath 
of  his  humor  sound  thoughts  into  the  great  world-atmosphere,  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  taking  the  wind  out  of  our  sails. 

But  we  must  take  up  Mr.  Page's  opinions  by-and-by,  and  meanwhile 
open  to  the  current  of  the  narrative,  which  is  often  interrupted. 

The  opening  is  finely  humorous.  After  a  detailed  sketch  of  the 
scene  of  Ben's  nativity,  premising  that  if  he  were  writing  fiction,  so 
would  he  tell  it,  Mr.  Page  candidly  confesses  that  he  knows  "  nothing 
at  all  about  the  birth  of  Ben  Eccles,  except  that  it  was  at  some  village 
in  North  Carolina,  and  that  it  was  about  the  winter  of  the  year  1800." 
Captain  Eccles,  whose  weak,  mild  character  is  well  described,  removes 
with  his  young  son  to  Yatton  in  Georgia,  where  he  becomes  the  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Page's  "father  and  an  object  of  pitying  interest  to  the  whole 
of  that  kind  family.  The  brief  outline  Mr.  Page  here  proceeds  to  give 
of  his  father's  character  is  a  noble  picture  of  some  of  those  highest 
virtues  little  neighborhoods  may  see  flourishing  in  their  midst,  but  of 
which  the  great  world  knows  so  little.  But  we  must  not  pause  to  note 
perpetual  digressions.  After  Captain  Eccles's  death,  Mr.  Page's  father 
takes  the  orphan  lad  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  brings  him 
up  kindly  and  tenderly,  and  nurses  his  little  property  for  him.  Mr. 
Page  thinks  his  father  did  wrong  in  giving  Ben  a  book-education,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  put  to  a  trade.  Ben  was  sent,  however,  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McCleod's,  twenty-five  miles  from  Yatton,  where  he  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Theophilus  McCleod.  Here  Mr.  Page,  in  his  usual  calmly 
discursive  style,  describes  the  history,  character,  and  family  of  this  stern 
but  worthy  Presbyterian  minister.  The  finest  of  these  sketches  is  that 
of  good  Aunt  Polly,  in  describing  whom  the  writer  chivalrously  defends 
and  extols  old  maids  as  a  class. 

His  school-days  over,  Ben  went  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  then 
the  great  educational  institution  for  all  the  Southern  country.  Later, 
he  studies  law  with  Mr.  Page,  and  makes  a  pretty  fair  lawyer.  He 
grows  up,  however,  sensitive  in  the  extreme.  "  His  sensitiveness  was 
morbid,  not  healthy  ;  and  his  religion  was,  so  far,  a  religion  of  the  con- 
science and  affections,  and  was  not  yet  adjusted  by  the  intellect,  that 
is  to  say,  he  felt  rather  than  fully  understood."  This  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  feelings  plunges  him  gradually  into  what  Mr.  Page  truly 
calls  a  terrible  conflict.  "I  am  speaking,"  says  he,  "  plain  English, 
and  am  talking  about  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  felt  by  millions 
now  living,  and  shall  yet  be  felt  by  millions  in  every  generation.  With 
a  man  of  intellect,  though  he  may  be  no  genius,  or  may  have  no  par- 
ticularly bright  talents,  when  religion  gets  into  the  heart  or  conscience 
(by  religion,  I  mean  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  and  accountability  to 
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God),  it  has  to  be  understood  and  placed  in  its  proper  symmetry  by  the 
head.  It  is  a  warfare  from  which  there  is  no  discharge.  All  the  whys 
and  wherefores  have  to  become  plain,  and  that  cannot  be,  most  gener- 
ally, without  a  dreadful  struggle,  which  often  endures  a  lifetime,  but 
which,  at  any  rate,  lasts  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  according  to  the  tem- 
perament and  capacity  of  the  individual,  and  rather  his  temperament 
than  his  capacity."  Ben's  trouble  seems  to  the  ear  an  insignificant, 
almost  an  amusing  and  ridiculous  one  ;  but  it  was  real  enough  to  him, 
and  hurt  his  conscience  seriously  enough  to  strain  the  webwork  of  his 
life  and  spoil  its  symmetry  for  all  time.  Added  to  this  agony  of  the 
moral  part  of  him,  his  emotional  nature  at  the  same  time  went  through 
a  great  trial  from  a  disappointment  in  love.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
his  moral  struggle  was  this:  he  feared  the  use  of  tobacco  was  a  sinful 
indulgence,  not  being  to  the  glory  of  God.  Mr.  Page  not  only  objects 
to  Ben's  latent  and  unconscious  heresy  in  thinking  his  salvation  incom- 
plete without  some  ascetic  act  of  self-mortification, —  not  only  thinks 
the  use  of  tobacco  perfectly  lawful,  and  indeed  good  for  Ben, —  but 
says  :  "  I  will  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  as  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  are  all  the  good  we  have  of  the  body  in  this  life,  I  think  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  get  just  as  much  pleasure  as  he  can,  so  that  he  neither 
injure  himself  nor  any  one  else  by  his  pleasure  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
tobacco  be  likely  to  give  him  pleasure  he  should  prove  whether  it  will 
injure  him  or  not,  and  if  it  do  not,  should  enjoy  it  —  and  give  God  the 
glory." 

Ben's  morbid  condition  grows  upon  him,  and  at  last  he  has  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  kneeling  in  prayer  in  an  absent-minded  way,  without 
the  least  regard  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances.  We  will  take  leave 
of  him,  quoting  Mr.  Page's  argumentation  on  his  craziness,  which  re- 
minds us,  in  logical  subtlety  and  pure  intellectual  humor,  strongly  of 
the  manner  of  Henry  Rogers  in  the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  and  the  "  Gray- 
son Letters." 

"  Now,"  cries  Mr.  Page,  in  a  serene  triumph  of  logic,  "  it  is  not  easy 
to  prove  that  men  in  Ben's  condition  are  really  crazy,  though  all  should 
say  they  are.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  granted  that  it  is  better  to 
pray  than  to  curse ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  four-tenths  of  the 
so-called  sane  persons  in  the  county  cursed  more  than  Ben  Eccles 
prayed.  So  far  as  the  two  acts  themselves  are  concerned,  those  who 
cursed  were  crazier  than  he  who  prayed  ;  and  yet  no  one  considered 
them  crazy,  though  they  cursed,  as  he  prayed,  almost  unconsciously. 
The  reason,  then,  why  he  was  called  crazy,  while  they  passed  along  as 
sane,  was  that  he  stopped  and  prayed  methodically,  and  they  went 
along  as  usual,  and  cursed  '  promiscuously  and  heterogeneously,'  as  poor 
Ransom  used  to  damn  his  foes  when  he  got  generally  angry.  The 
method  was  the  fault ;  and  it  does  seem  hard  that  a  man  who  is  meth- 
odical in  doing  right  should  be  shunned  as  crazy,  while  those  who  are 
irregularly  but  frequently  violent  in  doing  wrong  should  be  trusted  as 
sane."  He  ends  his  discussion  of  the  matter  by  saying,  "  I  declare  I 
would  rather  be  crazy  Ben  Eccles  than  have  the  sanity  with  which  I  see 
thousands  of  others  flatter  themselves." 

Besides  the  many  capital  sketches  of  character  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  and  the  sound  judgments  on  many  themes  to  which 
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the  pen  of  the  writer  runs  with  instinctive  delight,  there  are  some 
charmingly  natural  descriptions  of  scenery.  That  on  page  263  is  ad- 
mirably to  the  life,  and  we  only  wish  we  had  space  to  give  it.  There 
is  a  beautiful  description  of  Spring  scenery  on  pages  344,  345,  and 
346,  almost  lyrical  in  language  and  certainly  pure  poetry  in  the  whole 
series  of  thought  engaged  in  perception.  Then  there  are  many  pages 
devoted  to  special  subjects  of  metaphysical  theology,  which  it  will  re- 
pay the  thoughtful  student  to  pore  over  and  ponder.  Chapter  xxxvi., 
on  the  philosopy  of  Prayer,  is  remarkably  good.  The  remarks,  on 
page  250,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  the  nature  of  Faith  are 
true,  clear,  and  eminently  sensible  theology. 

In  describing  Susan  Garthwaite,  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  book, 
and  the  object  of  Ben's  unfortunate  attachment,  Mr.  Page  gives  his 
whimsical  theory  of  names,  whence  it  appears  that  he  is  a  true  Shandean. 
"  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  declares,  "  to  suppose  that  persons,  par- 
ticularly girls,  are  named,  either  by  their  parents  or  by  truthful  writers, 
according  to  their  characters,  dispositions,  and  appearance.  They 
really  seem  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  to  take  their  qualities 
from  their  names.  I  could  instance  the  name  Mary,  and  all  its  sweet 
associations;  but  that  was  the  name  of  my  darling  wife,  and  it  could 
be  plausibly  suspected  that  my  affection  supplied  me  with  my  theory. 
But  leaving  that  aside,  I  could  go  on  and  moralize  very  prettily  upon 
the  subject  of  names,  and  I  have  promised  myself  to  guard  against  that 
vice  of  composition.  I  avoid  it  now,  only  remarking  that  though  I 
hardly  believe  that  the  name  really  affects  the  character,  I  do  really 
believe  that  had  I  been  named  Clarence  I  should  not  have  lived  sober 
and  to  my  present  age."  The  reader  will  compare  this  with  what 
Bulwer  tells  of  the  danger  which  attends  the  man  whom  everybody 
calls  Willy. 

Sweet  Susan  Garthwaite's  courtship  by  Dr.  Sam  Stockdale,  together 
with  the  perpetual  council  held  by  his  sisters  to  debate  the  Doctor's 
chances  and  urge  him  to  promptness,  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  book. 
The  only  pretence  for  furnishing  us  with  this  treat  is  the  fact  that  Ben 
Eccles  was  also  refused  by  the  lady.  We  trust  no  future  biographer 
of  one  of  our  rivals  in  the  past,  and  fellow-sufferer  by  the  same  misfor- 
tune, will  ever  think  it  necessary  to  drag  us  into  the  tale  of  his  hero's 
woe.  But  we  are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Page  for  taking  this  mean 
advantage  of  Dr.  Sam.  Few  chapters  in  humorous  fiction  are  more 
delightful  than  those  in  which  Dr.  Sam's  sisters,  Sarah  and  Lily,  and 
Dr.  Sam's  mother  solemnly  discuss  the  Doctor's  love  affair,  with  their 
whole  souls  in  the  matter,  and  great  fears  as  to  the  working  of  his 
masculine  greenness  in  his  prosecution  of  the  suit.  Poor  Susan  was 
goose  enough  to  take  lying  Charley  Bowman,  the  Doctor  being  a  little 
too  slow,  as  his  sisters  thought  might  be  the  case.  But  it  was  all  for 
the  best,  as  he  got  in  the  end  just  the  wife  to  suit  him.  Few  things  in 
literature  can  be  more  delicately  told  than  the  tale  of  Alice  Charlton's 
half-dawning  of  love,  vanishing  again  almost  before  she  was  conscious 
of  its  possible  coming,  at  the  first  hint  of  the  baseness  of  lying  Charley 
Bowman  (we  seem  to  know  the  hound,  and  loathe  him),  and  followed 
by  her  true  love,  won  at  last  by  Dr.  Sam,  that  strong,  manly  heart  of 
honor. 
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But  we  have  as  yet  but  barely  touched  upon  what  seems  to  us  one 
of  the  choicest  merits  of  this  book,  and  must  say  somewhat  of  it  before 
we  give  specimens  of  the  wit  and  sense  it  contains.  We  mean  its  tone 
of  deeply  felt  and  fervent  Christian  belief,  void  of  all  cant  and  super- 
stition. Multitudes  of  Christians  —  we  fear,  the  Christian  Church  at 
large  —  have  in  almost  every  age  (indeed  in  every  age,  for  the  Apostles 
note  and  rebuke  the  tendency  even  in  their  day)  labored  to  bind  their 
own  consciences  and  the  consciences  of  their  neighbors  with  the  burden 
of  artificial  sins.  The  proneness  of  man  to  invent  imaginary  sins,  and 
dread  temptation  to  commit  them  more  than  temptation  to  be  guilty 
of  the  real  ones,  is  as. striking  a  fact  as  his  tendency  to  make  for  him- 
self false  gods.  In  the  day  of  the  Apostles  this  class  of  minds  among 
the  early  converts,  bent  on  working  out  their  own  righteousness  and 
stubbornly  prone  to  an  uneasy  doubt  of  the  completeness  of  the  Saviour's 
atonement  for  sin,  taught  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  eating  meats, 
because  of  their  being  possibly  offered  to  idols  ;  the  keeping  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  especially  in  regard  to  circumcision ;  the  observing  of  days 
and  months  and  times  and  years  ;  "a  voluntary  humility  and  worship- 
ping of  angels  ;  "  subjection  to  "  ordinances  after  the  commandments 
and  doctrines  of  men,  which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in 
will  worship,  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body,"  but  of  course 
are  really  presumptuous  and  indicative  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  Christ's 
full  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  God's  justice ;  and  other  ascetic  or 
ritualistic  practices  constantly  alluded  to  with  sorrow  and  indignation 
by  the  inspired  writers.  A  few  centuries  later,  even  as  early  as  the  age 
of  Eusebius,  the  humanly-created  sins  had  multiplied  grievously,  and 
hosts  of  things,  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  had  become  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Father  of  Lies  snares  for  the  consciences  of  men.  The 
churches  of  the  Reformation  wiped  out  a  large  part  of  this  doleful 
catalogue,  but  left  many  to  plague  the  Christian  world  still,  and  laid 
peculiar  stress  upon  some.  Thus,  to  this  day,  many  thousands  of 
Christians  —  and  some  of  the  churches  authoritatively  —  condemn  and 
reprobate,  without  the  slightest  authority  from  the  Word  of  God,  the 
system  of  slavery,  the  system  of  capital  punishment,  a  large  class  of 
harmless  amusements  (such  as  dancing,  card-playing,  and  novel-read- 
ing), the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  even  of  tobacco,  and  many  other 
things  coolly  styled  by  them  "  worldly  "  and  not  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Just  so,  a  few  centuries  ago,  Christian  people  condemned  the  taking 
of  interest  for  money  lent ;  and,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing, 
printed  evidence  lies  by  us  to  show  that  there  are,  now  living,  men 
with  minds  so  strangely  constituted  as  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
is  sinful  to  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance.  Mr.  Page's  little  laugh  at 
the  weight  of  tobacco  on  the  conscience,  we  have  already  pointed  out. 
That  he  takes  the  same  view  in  regard  to  the  nonsense  of  the  scruples 
about  dancing,  may  be  inferred  from  the  passing  hit  he  makes  when 
describing  the  Rosstown  Female  College,  to  which  Susan  Garthwaite 
went.  In  speaking  of  what  a  great  card  Calisthenics  was  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  says : 

"  The  science  was  the  thing,  and  the  most  religious  of  patrons  could 
not  object  to  the  necessary  motions  of  dancing,  as  it  was  not  dancing, 
but  Calisthenics,  a  purely  scientific  accomplishment,  invented  for  the 
express  purpose  of  extracting  the  sin  from  dancing." 
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Mr.  Page  does  not  believe  in  colleges  and  boarding-schools,  because 
be  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  instruction  means  education,  and 
that  instruction  in  books  is  the  great  object  in  life ;  and  he  is  per- 
suaded that  "  any  large  assemblage  of  young  persons  of  either  sex,  to 
live  together  at  a  school  or  college,  is  productive  of  harm,  sometimes 
great  injury,  as  it  is  certainly  irremediable  injury."  We  suppose,  too, 
he  would  add  to  his  objection  on  this  score  no  very  moderate  protest 
against  the  kind  of  things  studied  at  many  of  these  places,  as,  that  he 
has  good  taste  in  this  matter,  witness  his  passing  criticism  on  the 
stilted  nuisance  called  French  tragedy  :  "  Where  will  you  find  anything 
more  painfully  wearisome,  in  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  many  of  its 
ideas,  than  the  classic  French  school  of  tragedy  and  comedy?  It 
frets  me,  and  makes  me  stretch  myself  and  yawn  to  remember  it." 
In  an  age  like  this,  however,  when  the  education  of  books  is  considered 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  human  ills,  when  Westminster  Review 'writers, 
and  cobblers  and  tinkers  of  sociology,  recommend  public  schools, 
lyceums,  normal  drilling,  and  co-operative  education,  as  the  gospel  of 
regeneration  for  man  and  the  avenue  to  Utopia,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
.a  world  that  worships  the  memory  of  Ben  Franklin  and  Harry 
Brougham,  and  bows  down  at  the  feet  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  a 
mixed  Bedlam  on  this  side  of  the  water,  will  listen  thoughtfully  to  one 
•who  thinks  so  little  of  what  is  generally  called  education,  as  to  use 
these  words : 

"  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  first,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  book- 
education  at  all  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  secondly,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  ordinary  book-education  adds  to  the  usefulness,  as  it  cer- 
tainly detracts  from  the  happiness,  of  a  large  majority  even  of  the 
more  intellectual  part  of  mankind  ;  and  thirdly,  that  I  do  believe  that 
the  man  who  earns  his  own  living  by  honest  manual  labor  adds  more 
to  the  stock  of  human  comfort,  which  is  the  soul  of  most  human 
happiness,  than  all  the  scholars,  except  those  who  by  their  learning 
find  out  new  or  readier  means  to  add  to  those  comforts.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  book-education  (beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic)  for  the  mass  of  the  human  race,  because  to  acquire  it  takes 
up  too  much  time  from  what  is  more  useful ;  but  principally  because 
the  mass  of  the  human  race  are  not  intellectually  capable  of  profiting 
by  it.  Even  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  are 
more  than  the  large  majority  can  profit  by,  and  are,  at  best,  a  danger- 
ous experiment." 

We  go  a  little  further:  we  are  sure  that  training  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  without  synchronous  training  of  the  moral  and  emotional,  is 
simply  putting  an  additional  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  Devil,  such 
is  the  innate  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  Man  as  a  social  animal 
only  manages  his  wickedness  with  better  economy  when  his  knowledge 
is  increased. 

But  turning  from  such  unlovely  matters  as  these,  let  us  give  our 
author's  apparently  uncomplimentary,  but  really  exquisitely  fine,  theory 
of  woman's  friendship,  paying  a  higher  tribute  to  the  delicate  devotion  of 
her  nature  than  all  the  poetry  of  the  best  of  poets.  Owing,  he  thinks, 
to  her  "  sensitive  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  perfect  purity  of 
imagination,  she  is  forced  to  be  a   hypocrite,  and   is  willingly  and 
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naturally  a  hypocrite  all  her  life,  not  to  deceive,  but  to  avoid  giving 
useless  pain.  She  is  a  hypocrite  to  her  husband  if  she  be  a  good  wife, 
and  to  her  children  if  she  be  a  good  mother.  Above  all  is  she  .a  hypo- 
crite to  her  acquaintance  if  she  esteem  them,  and  if  she  herself  be 
really  amiable  and  good.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  one  or  two  of  the  very 
dearest  and  most  sympathetic  female  friends  I  have  ever  had  and  loved, 
I  knew  all  the  time  in  my  inmost  heart  cared  nothing  for  me  in  their 
inmost  hearts.  But  were  they  any  the  less  my  friends  for  that  ?  They 
were  married  women,  or  else  I  was  married  and  they  were  not,  and  was 
I  to  ask  their  warm  affection  ?  Was  I  to  seek  to  supplant  their  hus- 
bands, or  to  induce  them  to  supplant  my  wife  ?  They  were  my  good 
friends,  always  ready  to  enter  into  my  likes  and  dislikes,  to  keep  my 
secrets,  to  advise  me  wisely  when  I  needed  advice,  and  should  I  not 
have  been  a  pretty  fool  if  I  had  not  been  contented  with  their  hypoc- 
risy when  it  was  of  such  a  character  ?  My  experience  and  observation 
lead  me  to  believe  that  a  woman  (and  the  more  intelligent  she  is  the 
more  strictly  is  it  true)  either  loves  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  —  and 
in  that  case  loves  her  husband  or  her  lover  —  or  she  does  not  love  at 
all.  Her  friendship  is  hypocrisy ;  but  a  hypocrisy  so  natural,  so 
beneficent,  and  so  deceptions  to  herself,  that  it  is  very  beautiful  and 
sweet,  and  the  man  towards  whom  it  is  exercised  should  think  himself 
blessed  and  be  contented.  Let  him  not  seek  for  more  than  the  sweet 
hypocrisy  unless  he  intend  marriage.  If  he  do,  he  will  not  only  be 
a  fool,  but  will  be  laughed  at  by  the  fair  one  as  a  fool." 

With  this  we  ought  to  couple  his  beautiful  rhapsody  on  Love ;  but 
it  is  too  long  for  insertion,  since  we  have  already  covered  so  much 
ground. 

We  would  like  to  give  at  large  his  laughable,  but  —  nobis  tcstibus  — 
just  and  true  catalogue  of  the  usual  retainers  in  a  Southern  yard,  as 
described  in  his  picture  of  Dr.  McCleod's  establishment.  We  would 
like  to  give  a  long  string  of  such  shrewd  observations  as  this,  made  in- 
cidentally :  "It  was  enough  to  make  a  woman  weep  —  which  with  the 
sex  stands  in  place  of  cursing ; "  or  this  :  "  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  see  a  young  unmarried  couple  together  without  ques- 
tioning herself  about  the  suitableness  of  their  making  a  match ; "  or 
this :  "  There  is  one  time,  doctor,  in  which  every  man,  however  low,  is 
a  gentleman  ;  and  that  is  when  he  is  really  in  love." 

But  we  must  close,  and  that  too  without  saying  a  word  about  Mr. 
Page's  autobiography,  or  the  book  on  the  family  of  the  Quines.  In 
truth  we  have  not  seen  these  yet,  and  will  probably  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  them  when  we  have  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  them  in  front 
of  a  cosy  winter  fire. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 


MOSAIC. 

TJUMAN  pride,  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the  great  adversary 
_|_  X  of  mankind,  will  always  seek  a  remedy  for  social  evils  in  the 
spread  of  earthly  knowledge,  the  change  of  institutions,  the  extension 
of  science,  and  the  unaided  efforts  of  worldly  wisdom.  Religion,  fol- 
lowing a  heavenly  guide,  will  never  cease  to  foretell  the  entire  futility  of 
all  such  means  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil  from  humanity,  and  will 
loudly  proclaim  that  the  only  reform  that  is  really  likely  to  be  effica- 
cious, either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  the  reform  of  the  human  heart. 
But  religion,  be  it  ever  recollected,  does  not  consist  merely  in  abstract 
theological  tenets.  Active  exertion,  strenuous  charity,  unceasing  efforts 
to  spread  its  blessings  among  the  poor,  constitute  its  essential  and  most 
important  part.  It  is  by  following  out  these  precepts,  and  making  a 
universal  national  provision  for  the  great  objects  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, general  education,  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  that  religion  is  to 
take  its  place  as  the  great  director  and  guide  of  nations,  as  it  has  ever 
been  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  individuals." 


"  Restored  to  God,  man's  nature  is  restored  to  harmony  with  itself, 
regains  a  condition  in  which  all  its  faculties  find  full  scope  and  fitting 
object,  and  each  in  perfect  unison  with  the  rest.  Its  noblest  powers 
of  thought,  its  deep  and  insatiable  affections,  its  boundless  moral  ener- 
gies, its  cravings  for  a  higher  truth,  aspirations  after  a  purer  good,  and 
visions  of  a  beauty  fairer  than  earthly  and  finite  things  disclose  —  all 
find  their  one  grand,  all  absorbing,  all  harmonising  object  in  Him  who  is 
the  alone  Infinitely  True  and  Holy  and  Fair.  In  reconciliation  to  God 
through  Christ  Jesus,  the  soul  regains  its  lost  equilibrium,  finds  again 
the  centre  of  repose  for  which  it  had  been  sighing  in  vain.  What 
sensual  pleasure,  wealth,  ease,  honor,  power,  the  applause  of  men  — 
what  even  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  domestic  and  social  charities 
of  life  fail  to  bestow,  or  bestow  for  the  moment  only  to  stimulate  the 
thirst  they  seem  to  quench,  in  the  ineffable  sense  of  union  with  God 
the  soul  finds  at  last  —  rest,  satisfaction,  perfect  peace.  'Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,'  is  the  invitation  of  Incar- 
nate Love,  '  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  And  in  the  soul  that  yields  to 
this  invitation  there  rises  the  response  of  its  deepest  nature,  the  in- 
stinctive throb  of  a  new  yet  natural  affection,  the  calm  sense  of  exist- 
ence fulfilled,  and  unexplained  hope  and  desire  solved  in  fruition  — 
the  witness  in  its  own  inmost  consciousness  that  its  true  rest  is  found 
at  last." 

"You  have  heard  many  outcries  against  sensation  lately  ;  but,  I  can 
tell  you,  it  is  not  less  sensation  we  want,  but  more.  The  ennobling 
difference  between  one  man  and  another, —  between  one  animal  and 
another, —  is  precisely  in  this,  that  one  feels  more  than  another.     If 
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we  were  sponges,  perhaps  sensation  might  not  be  easily  got  for  us ;  if 
we  were  earth-worms,  liable  at  every  instant  to  be  cut  in  two  by  the 
spade,  perhaps  too  much  sensation  might  not  be  good  for  us.  But 
being  human  creatures,  it  is  good  for  us  ;  nay,  we  are  only  human  in  so 
far  as  we  are  sensitive,  and  our  honor  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  our 
passion  :  the  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  want  of  sensation. 

Simple  and  innocent  vulgarity  is  merely  an  untrained  and  undeveloped 
bluntness  of  body  and  mind;  but  in  true  inbred  vulgarity  there  is  a 
deathful  callousness,  which  in  extremity  becomes  capable  of  every  sort 
of  bestial  habit  and  crime,  without  fear,  without  pleasure,  without  horror, 
and  without  pity.  It  is  in  the  blunt  hand  and  the  dead  heart,  in  the  dis- 
eased habit,  in  the  hardened  conscience,  that  men  become  vulgar ;  they 
are  forever  vulgar  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  incapable  of 
sympathy,  of  quick  understanding,  of  all  that,  in  deep  insistance 
on  the  common  but  most  accurate  term,  may  be  called  the  '  tact '  or 
touch-faculty  of  body  and  soul :  that  tact  which  the  Mimosa  has  in 
trees,  which  the  pure  woman  has  above  all  creatures ;  fineness  and 
fulness  of  sensation,  beyond  reason ;  the  guide  and  sanctifier  of 
reason  itself:  it  is  the  God-given  passion  of  humanity,  which  alone 
can  recognise  what  God' has  made  good." 


"  The  service  of  God,  beyond  all  other  kinds  of  labor,  may  become 
the  most  perfect  rest  to  the  soul.  For  it  is  when  employed  in  this  work 
that  the  soul  is  in  its  most  congenial  sphere  of  activity.  The  soul  by 
its  original  structure  was  designed  and  adapted  for  this  as  its  special 
work ;  and  it  is  yet  possible  for  it,  as  redeemed  and  restored  in  Christ 
Jesus,  to  reach  that  glorious  state  of  moral  elevation  in  which  goodness 
becomes  spontaneous,  duty  delight,  the  service  of  God  perfect  free- 
dom. Moreover,  there  is  no  art  that  is  capable  of  calling  forth  in  the 
human  spirit  a  more  impassioned  devotion  than  the  art  of  being  and 
of  doing  good.  It  may  be  from  a  lofty  impulse  and  with  a  glowing 
spirit  that  the  hand  of  genius  shapes  the  marble  or  vivifies  the  canvas 
into  the  outward  form  of  human  beauty  or  majesty.  But  there  is  a 
work  nobler  far,  and  capable  of  kindling  and  concentrating  in  a  holy 
ardor  every  energy  of  man's  nature  —  the  work  of  moulding  the  im- 
perishable spirit  within  us  into  the  likeness  of  the  Infinitely  Good  and 
Fair.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  work  becomes,  as  in  every  earnest 
mind  it  must  sooner  or  later  become,  the  grand  and  absorbing  pursuit, 
difficulties  will  vanish,  and  the  sense  of  effort  be  unfelt  in  the  intensity 
of  inward  feeling.  A  divine  ideal  has  dawned  upon  the  spirit,  and  it 
is  all  on  fire  to  realise  that  ideal  in  itself  and  other  souls.  Whatever 
obstacles  impede  its  endeavors  give  way  before  the  force  of  strong 
desire ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  life  become  at  last  as  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  a  familiar  art  that  have  long  ceased  to  be 
noted." 


"  Practically,  at  present,  advancement  in  life  means  becoming  con- 
spicuous in  life ;  obtaining  a  position  which  shall  be  acknowledged 
by  others  to  be  respectable  or  honorable.  We  do  not  understand  by 
this  advancement,  in  general,  the  mere  making  of  money,  but  the  being 
known  to  have  made  it ;  not  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  aim,  but 
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the  being  seen  to  have  accomplished  it.  In  a  word,  we  mean  the 
gratification  of  our  thirst  for  applause.  That  thirst,  if  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,  is  also  the  first  infirmity  of  weak  ones,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  strongest  impulsive  influence  of  average  humanity:  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  race  have  always  been  traceable  to  the  love  of 
praise,  as  its  greatest  catastrophes  to  the  love  of  pleasure." 


"  If  a  noble  soul  is  rendered  tenfold  beautifuller  by  victory  and 
prosperity  —  springing  now  radiant  as  into  his  own  due  element  and  sun- 
throne —  an  ignoble  one  is  rendered  tenfold  and  hundredfold  uglier,  piti- 
fuller.  Whatsoever  vices,  whatsoever  weaknesses  were  in  the  man.  the 
parvenu  will  show  us  them  enlarged,  as  in  the  solar  microscope,  into 
frightful  distortion.  Nay,  how  many  mere  seminal  principles  of  vice, 
hitherto  all  wholesomely  kept  latent,  may  we  now  see  unfolded,  as  in 
the  solar  hot-house,  into  growth,  into  huge  universally-conspicuous  lux- 
uriance and  development." 


"  O  my  Conservative  friends,  who  still  specially  name  and  struggle  to 
approve  yourselves  '  Conservative,'  would  to  Heaven  I  could  persuade 
3'ou  of  this  world-old  fact,  than  which  Fate  is  not  surer,  That  Truth  and 
Justice  alone  are  capable  of  being  '  conserved '  and  preserved  !  The 
thing  which  is  unjust,  which  is  not  according  to  God's  law,  will  you,  in 
a  God's  Universe,  try  to  conserve  that?  It  is  so  old,  say  you?  Yes, 
and  the  hotter  haste  ought  you,  of  all  others,  to  be  in  to  let  it  grow  no 
older  !  If  but  the  faintest  whisper  in  your  hearts  intimate  to  you  that  it 
is  not  fair,  hasten,  for  the  sake  of  Conservatism  itself,  to  probe  it 
rigorously,  to  cast  it  forth  at  once  and  forever,  if  guilty.  How  will  or 
can  you  preserve  it,  the  thing  that  is  not  fair?  '  Impossibility '  a  thou- 
sandfold is  marked  on  that.  And  ye  call  yourselves  Conservatives, 
Aristocracies:  —  ought  not  honor  and  nobleness  of  mind,  if  they  had 
departed  from  all  the  earth  elsewhere,  to  find  their  last  refuge  with  you  ? 
Ye  Unfortunate  ! 

The  bough  that  is  dead  shall  be  cut  away,  for  the  sake  of  the  tree 
itself.  Old  ?  Yes,  it  is  too  old.  Many  a  weary  winter  has  it  swung 
and  creaked  there,  and  gnawed  and  fretted,  with  its  dead  wood,  the 
organic  substance  and  still  living  fibre  of  this  good  tree  ;  many  a  long 
summer  has  its  ugly  naked  brown  defaced  the  fair  green  umbrage  ; 
every  .day  it  has  done  mischief,  and  that  only:  off  with  it,  for  the  tree's 
sake,  if  for  nothing  more ;  let  the  Conservatism  that  would  preserve, 
cut  it  away.  Did  no  wood-forester  apprise  you  that  a  dead  bough  with 
its  dead  root  left  sticking  there  is  extraneous,  poisonous  ;  is  as  a  dead 
iron  spike,  some  horrid  rusty  ploughshare  driven  into  the  living  sub- 
stance ; —  nay,  is  far  worse  ;  for  in  every  wind-storm  ('  commercial  crisis,' 
or  the  like),  it  frets  and  creaks,  jolts  itself  to  and  fro,  and  cannot  lie 
quiet  as  your  dead  iron  spike  would  !  " 
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Vashti ;  or,  Until  Death  us  do  Part.     A  Novel.     By  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
New  York  :  Carleton.      1869. 

THE  main  plot  of  this  story  is  surprisingly  simple.  Mrs.  Vashti 
Carlyle,  or  Agla  Gerome  —  for  the  heroine  indulges  in  the 
luxury  of  two  names  —  having  discovered  within  an  hour  after  her 
wedding  that  her  husband  was  nothing  better  than  a  fortune-hunter, 
refuses  to  live  with  him,  though  she  admits  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  bond,  and  very  properly  declines  to  hear  the  proposals  of 
another  wooer  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  The  name  Vashti,  with 
the  sub-title  of  the  story,  have  evidently  been  selected  with  reference 
to  these  facts:  the  cases  of  a  Persian  queen  repudiated  for  insubordi- 
nation by  her  royal  spouse,  and  an  American  lady  who  refuses  from 
conscientious  scruples  to  divorce  an  unworthy  husband,  being  suf- 
ficently  alike  for  purposes  of  fiction. 

But  as  the  position  of  a  married  lady  living  in  strict  seclusion  with  a 
solitary  admirer,  whose  first  advances  she  has  to  nip  in  the  bud  with 
the  words  "  Dr.  Grey,  I  am  a  wife  ! "  forms,  however  interesting  in 
itself,  but  an  extremely  slender  staple  for  a  long  novel,  we  have  a 
second  plot  revolving  around  a  Miss  Salome  Owen,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  a  drunken  miller,  taken  care  of  by  Miss  Grey,  the  sister  oi  the 
hero.  Miss  Owen  is  a  young  person  of  singular  beauty  —  "just  such 
a  face  as  hers  that  fronted  Jason  amid  the  clustering  boughs  of 
Colchian  rhododendrons" — of  extraordinary  erudition,  and  of  the 
most  disagreeable  temper  arid  manners  of  any  young  lady  we  have 
ever  met,  in  romance  or  reality.  When  she  sees  the  brother  of  her 
benefactress  for  the  first  time,  she  "  sets  her  teeth  and  grinds  her  heel," 
and  upon  his  extremely  mild  suggestion  that  as  she  likes  his  sister  she 
will  perhaps  learn  to  like  him,  gives  him  a  taste  of  her  various  quali- 
ties in  this  wise:  —  "I  doubt  it,  seeing  that  you  resemble  Miss  Jane 
about  as  nearly  as  I  do  the  Grand  Lama  of  Larissa,  or  the  idol 
Bhadrinauth.  But,  sir,  although  it  is  not  my  office  to  welcome  you,  I 
presume  you  have  not  forgotten  the  front  door."  Dr.  Grey,  too  polite, 
or  too  much  taken  aback  by  this  extraordinary  salutation,  to  remind 
her  (as  our  old  friend  St.  Elmo  would  have  done)  that  Larissa  was  a 
town  in  Syria,  and  that  it  was  Lha-Ssa  she  wanted  to  say — enters  in 
meek  silence. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  snubbings.  Dr.  Grey,  with  a  truly 
marvellous  gentleness  and  patience,  does  his  best  to  win  the  friendship 
of  this  exasperating  young  female,  and  for  his  pains  is  belabored  with 
words  that  we  could  not  have  the  heart  to  throw  at  a  dog.  He  re- 
commends study,  and  is  informed  that  "  knowledge  per  se  has  no  more 
value  in  my  eyes  than  a  handful  of  the  dust  of  those  Atures  found  in 
the  cavern  of  Aturuipe."     If,  as  a  physician,  he  suggests  that  to  sit  up 
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till  four  o'clock  is  not  good  for  her  health,  she  tells  him  that  it  is  "  the 
beginning  of  a  settled  purpose  that  reaches  in  numberless  ramifications 
through  all  my  coming  years."  When,  for  once  slightly  pushed  beyond 
his  usual  angelic  patience,  he  hints  that  she  is  perhaps  possessed  of  a 
devil  (our  own  opinion  exactly),  she  turns  upon  him  with:  —  "And, 
like  R.  Chaim  Vital,  you  come  to  pronounce  Nidui !  and  banish  my 
diabolical  guests" — a  withering  sarcasm,  and  all  the  more  unjustifi- 
able, as  she  afterwards  admits,  in  words  that  we  shudder  to  transcribe, 
that  a  demon  occasionally  takes  possession  of  her,  "whose  name  is 
not  Suset,  but  a  fearful  Ruac/i,  demanding  the  ban  Cherem."  Would 
that  his  name  had  been  Suset ;  or  that  the  ban  Cherem,  if  that  be  effi- 
cacious in  silencing  noisy  emptiness  (ruach),  were  at  the  critic's  dis- 
posal ! 

But  in  her  secret  self-communings  she  is  forced  to  admit  the  superior 
excellence  of  Dr.  Grey,  and  makes  an  admirable  discovery  and  resolu- 
tion. "  Idleness  has  well-nigh  ruined  me ;  so  I  shall  take  industry  by 
the  horns,  and  laying  thereon  all  my  sins  of  indolence,  drive  it  before 
me  as  the  Jews  drove  Apopompasus."  Let  no  reader,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  figure  to  himself  some  misguided  Hebrew  driven  from  the 
congregation  by  justly  indignant  Pharisees:  apopompceus  (tragus')  is 
merely  the  Greek  for  scape-goat;  and  we  thus  get  in  one  sentence  not 
only  an  admirable  metaphor  for  going  to  work  —  that  of  taking  in- 
dustry by  the  horns  and  driving  it  out  into  the  wilderness  —  but  also  a 
good  mouth  filling  Greek  adjective  in  place  of  a  homely  English  noun. 

All  this  can  have  but  one  way ;  and  Salome  falls  in  love  with  the 
handsome  doctor,  and  confesses  as  much  to  the  gentle  Miss  Jane,  who 
regards  it  as  a  mere  youthful  fancy.  Salome  informs  her,  with  severe 
dignity,  that  female  constancy  is  not  quite  "as  effete  as  the  worship  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  the  belief  in  Blokula  and  its  witches" — a  grand  leap 
that,  from  classic  Samothrace  to  mediaeval  Saxony  —  and  that  she  is 
"destined  to  form  a  mournful  exemplification  of  its  reality."  Alas, 
Dr.  Grey's  heart  was  set  elsewhere ;  and  though  Salome  had  consti- 
tuted him  "  her  sole  Metek  Taous,  adored  with  more  than  Yezidi  fervor," 
she  became  agonizingly  aware  that  his  life  "  must  ever  run  as  an 
asymptote  to  her  own."  Suffering  somewhat  improves  her  nature,  or 
to  use  her  own  expression,  produces  "  a  desirable  transmogrification  " 
in  it,  and  she  deems  it  best  for  all  parties  that  she  should  go  to  Italy  to 
cultivate  her  naturally  fine  voice  for  a  professional  career.  We  believe 
that  we  have  omitted  to  mention  that  there  is  a  railroad  accident  in 
which  Dr.  Grey  has  his  arm  broken,  for  no  particular  reason  that  we 
can  see.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  horses  that  run  away  with  a  carriage, 
crippling  Mrs.  Gerome's  nurse,  the  object  of  which  is  to  procure  Dr. 
Grey  admission  to  Vashti's  mysterious  seclusion. 

No  sooner  has  the"  doctor  entered  "  Solitude,"  than  we  feel  that 
Salome's  last  chance  has  gone.  In  Vashti,  with  her  "  queenly  form," 
"  dimpled  elbow  and  daintily-rounded  wrist,"  her  "  Marie-Louise  blue 
dress,"  and  her  wonderful  hair  (unique  among  heroines,  we  verily  be- 
lieve), he  finds  learning  profound  as  Salome's,  with  a  far  more  congenial 
temper.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  solicitude  with  which 
he  assures  her  that  "  no  eremite  of  the  Thebaid  or  the  Nitroon  is  more 
completely  immured  than  I  find  you."     We  see  how  things  are  going 
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when  she  tells  him  that  she  "  clothes  herself  symbolically  in  blue. 
Jupiter  Amnion,  Vischnou,  Kneph,  Krischna, —  all  are  azure;"  and 
that  a  painting  at  which  she  is  at  work  "  includes  something  which 
Chapin  meant  by  that  insynonymous  word  Zal /"  when  he  trusts 
that  she  "  will  bear  always  in  mind  those  cheering  words  of  Saadi," 
and  she  replies  that  she  is  "  like  that  tree  to  which  Firdousi  compared 
Mahmoud,"  and  has  "  vague  visions  of  a  dead  Schopenhauer,  with  his 
Indian  Oupnekhat  lying  on  his  rigid  knee."  Although  she  likens  her 
life  "  to  the  Tank  e  Kerra,  standing  in  a  dreary  waste,"  she  feels  that 
she  has  met  a  spirit  that  can  comprehend  her  own.  She  asks 
him  to  guess  who  is  represented  by  a  female  figure  in  a  painting  of 
hers:  he  replies  —  "I  know  that  you  have  embodied  an  ideal  Isis, 
Hertha,  or  Cybele  ;  though  I  can  not  positively  name  the  phase  of  the 
Universal  Mother  which  you  have  seized  and  perpetuated."  "  Dr. 
Grey,  it  is  more  than  either  or  all  of  the  three  you  mention  ;  for 
Persian  mythology,  like  Persian  wines  and  Persian  roses,  is  richer, 
more  subtle,  more  fragrant,  more  glowing  than  any  other.  That 
woman  is  'Espendermad.'  "    "  Thank  you  ;  now  I  comprehend  the whole  I" 

Alas  that  after  this  rapturous  commingling  of  souls,  Vashti  still  re- 
mained the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  not  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  '■Espendermad,1  and  in  whose  eyes  the  mystic  Aglaophotis,  about 
which  Dr.  Grey  exhibits  such  solicitude,  would  have  been  of  small 
account.  Mrs.  Gerome  relapses  into  the  Tauk  e  Kerra  state,  and  sits 
"cold  and  rigid  as  any  Persepolitan  sphinx" — notably  much  colder 
and  more  rigid  than  those  more  familiar  ones  of  Egypt —  "  that  nightly 
fronts  the  immemorial  stars  which  watch  the  ruined  tombs  of  Chilminar." 

It  is  with  inexpressible  reluctance  that  we  tear  ourselves  away  from 
these  high  communings ;  but  we  must  give  some  little  attention  to  the 
march  of  the  story.  Nurse  Elsie  has  died  in  the  mean  time,  and 
Vashti  entombs  her  body  in  a  splendid  mausoleum,  beside  an  altar, 
"  one  side  of  which  bore  in  golden  tracery, — 

Elsie  Maclean,  68.      Amicus  Amicorum  " — 

which  we  conceive  to  mean,  "  a  friend  of  friends."  No  heart  can  fail 
to  be  touched  at  the  noble  sentiment  that  prompted  the  bereaved 
lady  to  signify  her  respect  for  her  faithful  though  humble  nurse,  by 
the  use  of  the  masculine  gender  in  the  epitaph  ;  to  which  the  famous 
Morianwr  pro  rege  nostro  Maria  Theresia  of  the  Hungarians  is  the  only 
parallel  we  know  of  in  history. 

At  last  the  much-enduring  Miss  Jane  dies  of  pneumonia,  leaving  a 
legacy  to  Salome,  whose  last  speech  to  her,  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
herself  "  a  green-eyed  cougar,"  and  "  not  fit  company  for  any  but  the 
dwellers  in  Padalon,"  we  greatly  fear  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
unhappy  lady's  existence.  Mrs.  Gerome  also  is  taken  ill,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  Dr.  Grey  to  watch  by  her  bedside,  a  service  which  she 
repays  by  insinuating  a  suspicion  that  he  has  ransacked  her  private 
papers  during  her  unconsciousness,  to  which  he  replies  "  very  calmly 
and  gently," —  "  When  you  know  me  better,  you  will  realise  how  ground- 
less is  your  apprehension  that  I  have  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
your  writing-desk.  ...  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  you 
really  entertain  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  me."     Rather  a  tart 
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retort  for  one  so  calm  and  gentle,  to  intimate  to  a  lady  that  her  opinion 
is  "  contemptible."  Perhaps  he  meant  "contemptuous,"  and  did  not 
get  the  right  word. 

During  these  visits,  Salome  plays  the  spy  upon  them,  and  gets  bitten 
by  a  dog  for  her  pains.  It  is  a  comfort  for  all  parties  when  she  at  last 
starts  for  Italy,  where  she  finds  an  adorer,  Mr.  Merton  Minge,  a 
widower  who  had  married  for  money,  or  as  our  author  prefers  to  ex- 
press it,  had  "  sacrificed  the  best  half  of  his  life  to  insatiate  Kuvera." 
She  remains  deaf  to  his  suit  however,  even  after  she  has  lost  her  voice 
and  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  and  she  finally  disappears  ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Minge  falls  sick  of  pneumonia  (like  Miss  Jane)  and  dies,  leaving 
her  a  legacy  (like  Miss  Jane  again)  of  "twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
and  an  elegant  house  and  lot  in  New  York  City." 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Carlyle  has  turned  up  as  a  small-pox  patient  at 
a  hospital,  and  Mrs.  Gerome  —  or  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  we  had  better  now 
call  her  —  goes  to  nurse  him,  and  he  recovers,  leaving  matters  still  at  a 
deadlock.  For  some  inscrutable  purpose  the  author  gives  Mrs.  Carlyle 
a  severe  attack  of  varioloid,  from  which  she  recovers,  "  not  in  the  least 
marked  or  disfigured."  Dr.  Grey  goes  on  a  search  for  Salome,  finds 
her  starving  in  a  garret  in  Paris,  and  brings  her  home.  Soon  after  he 
sees  a  notice  of  Maurice  Carlyle's  death,  and  goes  with  the  tidings  to 
Vashti,  whom  he  finds  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  mausoleum,  resting, 
as  he  supposes,  after  decorating  the  altar  with  flowers,  or,  in  the 
author's  happier  phrase,  "  having  arranged  her  daily  Arkja."  Alas,  the 
news  he  brings  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  dead  —  the  long-suffering 
Vashti  has  departed. 

Salome,  out  of  Mr.  Minge's  legacy,  builds  a  cottage  on  the  site  of 
the  old  mill,  where  she  lives  unmarried;  while  Dr.  Grey  devotes  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  his  professional  duties  and  the  memory  of 
Vashti. 

Thus  ends  this  truly  remarkable  story,  in  which  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  more  to  be  amazed  at  the  inconsequence  of  the  plot,  which 
goes  through  so  many  evolutions  to  arrive  at  nothing ;  at  the  charac- 
ters, who  comport  themselves  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  absurd ;  or  at 
the  language,  which  is  —  what  we  have  seen.  True,  Miss  Evans  is  not 
at  all  times  in  her  altitudes:  she  even  by  way  of  contrast  condescends 
to  vulgarisms,  such  as  "  a  post-prandial  nap;"  "he  had  permanently 
located  in  the  city  ;  "  "prior  to  your  visit ;  "  "  loan  you  my  pencil ;  "  but 
for  the  most  part  both  she  and  her  characters  seem  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  Clove  to  Orange:  —  "prithee  let's  talk  fustian  a  little,  and 
make  men  believe  we  are  great  scholars."  Had  we  not  already  been 
apprised  that  Miss  Evans  has  a  very  "  contemptible  opinion  "  of  critics, 
we  would  admonish  her,  as  an  old  master  of  English  admonishes  a 
similar  offender, — 

"  You  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish  terms 
To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ; 
But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words  ; " — 

and  suggest  that  she  take  a  course  of  lessons  with  the  editor  of  a 
well-known  juvenile  series  in  the  art  of  expressing  herself  in  mono- 
syllables, after  which  she  may  profitably  undertake  the  study  of  Defoe, 
and  so  attain  the  faculty  of  writing  pure  English. 
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In  one  of  her  works  Miss  Evans  complains  that  she  has  been  un- 
justly charged  with  pedantry  ;  and  in  this  respect  she  is  right.  Pedan- 
try is  an  uncalled-for  display  of  learning.  Now  in  her  books  there  is 
an  uncalled-for  display,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  of  learning.  Burton, 
with  whom  every  second  sentence  is  a  classical  quotation,  and  Politian, 
who  cites  Aristotle  to  prove  that  tickling  provokes  laughter,  are 
pedants  :  Miss  Evans  rather  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  old  lady 
who  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm  —  "  O  those  precious  words  :  Mesopo- 
tamia, Pamphylia,  Thrace ! " 

Wm.  Hand  Browne. 


Across  America  and  Asia.  Notes  of  a  Five  Years'  Journey  Around  the 
World,  and  of  Residence  in  Arizona,  Japan,  and  China.  By  Ra- 
phael Pumpelly,  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  and  sometime 
Mining  Engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernments.    New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt.     1870. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  book-notice,  to  do 
justice  to  a  work  so  full  of  interesting  adventures,  of  instructive  facts, 
and  judicious  observations  as  the  book  before  us.  We  therefore  prefer 
to  give  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  narrative,  rather  than  any 
commentary  of  our  own. 

In  i860  Prof.  Pumpelly  went  out  to  take  charge  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  Santa  Rita,  in  Arizona,  as  mining  engineer.  His  operations 
here  were  brought  to  a  close,  after  a  few  months,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  troops  from  the  territory,  upon  which  the  hostile 
Apaches  commenced  ravaging  the  country  in  such  force  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  mines.  Amid  almost  incredible  perils,  partly 
from  the  Indians  and  bands  of  border  outlaws,  and  partly  from  their 
own  Mexican  workmen  who  had  planned  to  murder  and  rob  them  as 
soon  as  the  silver  was  refined,  our  author  and  his  assistants  succeeded 
in  smelting  all  the  precious  metal  in  their  care,  and  bringing  it  off  in 
safety  with  all  the  moveable  property  of  the  company. 

Leaving  Arizona,  Prof.  Pumpelly,  accompanied  by  Col.  Poston,  the 
superintendent  of  another  mine,  crossed  the  desert.  Murders  and 
massacres  by  Indians  and  other  marauders  were  occurring  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  a  noted 
murderer  who  had  planned  their  assassination,  and  were  followed  for 
more  than  200  miles  by  twelve  Mexicans  with  similar  intentions,  which 
were  frustrated  by  the  travellers'  incessant  vigilance. 

Safely  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  Prof.  Pumpelly  found  a  commission 
awaiting  him  from  the  Japanese  Government,  who  had  instructed  their 
agent  in  that  city  to  engage  two  geologists  and  two  mining  engineers 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  part  of  Japan. 

While  waiting  at  Yokohama  for  instructions  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, our  author  undertook  the  study  of  the  language,  the  habits, 
and  the  history  of  the  people,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  enrich  his 
work  with  many  curious  and  interesting  details.  The  chapter  of  Japan- 
ese politics,  and  the  policy  and  relations  of  that  country  to  other 
nations,  is  very  instructive.      His  information  on  these  points  is  un- 
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usually  full ;  and  the  thoughtful  deliberateness  with  which  his  views  are 
found,  entitle  them  to  more  than  common  respect. 

Various  excursions  which  he  made,  protected  by  his  official  rank,  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  enabled  our  author  to  see  the  Japanese 
as  few  travellers  have  seen  them  ;  and  he  is  much  impressed,  not  only 
with  their  industry,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  but  also  with  the  intelligence, 
energy,  and  other  good  qualities,  which  entitle  them  to  a  high  place 
among  Orientals. 

The  revolution  in  Japan  put  an  end  to  our  author's  engagement,  but 
not  before  he  had  visited  a  number  of  mines,  made  some  surveys,  and 
taught  the  miners  the  art  of  blasting  rocks,  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
unknown  to  a  nation  which  has  shown  such  ingenuity  in  other  uses  of 
gunpowder.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 
Japanese,  that  so  soon  as  the  new  process  was  introduced,  many  of  the 
princes  sent  men  to  learn  it. 

His  Japanese  engagement  being  thus  prematurely  brought  to  a  close, 
Prof.  Pumpelly  sailed  for  China.  His  travels  in  this  country  are  full  of 
interest.  Especially  do  we  recommend  the  reader  to  study  his  thought- 
ful chapter  on  the  most  important  question  of  the  day  —  that  of  Chinese 
immigration  —  on  which  his  extensive  knowledge  entitles  his  views 
to  be  received  with  high  consideration.  While  holding  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  —  even  were  that  judicious  —  the  influx  of  Chinese, 
and  admitting  that  this  vast  supply  of  labor  will  enormously  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  both  west  and  east,  as  at  no  very  distant  future 
the  ever  accumulating  population  will  overflow  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  descend  upon  this  side  of  the  continent  —  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
terrible  importance,  to  which  we  have  frequently  adverted  in  The 
Statesman,  of  the  results  of  admitting,  to  such  an  overwhelming  extent, 
a  Mongolian  element  into  our  population.  He  says  :  "  With  an  emi- 
gration from  China  standing  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  home  population 
that  the  drain  from  Germany  holds  to  the  population  of  that  country, 
we  should  have  an  influx  of  more  than  one  million  Chinese  yearly. 
Ten  years  of  this  ?-ate  would  place  iipon  our  soil  a  preponderance  of  male 
adults  of  Mongolian  blood  over  those  of  all  the  other  families  of  man  among 
us."  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  fanatic  or  a  partisan,  but  the  de- 
liberate conclusion  of  a  thoughtful  observer,  speaking  from  knowledge. 

We  have  only  space  to  allude  to  Prof.  Pumpelly's  curious  details  of 
travel  and  life  in  China,  which  will  well  repay  the  reading. 

Our  author  finally  started  for  Europe  by  the  way  of  Thibet  and  Si- 
beria ;  a  frightful  journe}',  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  undertake  in 
the  winter.  Even  the  terrible  cold  of  the  plateau,  where  how  they 
escaped  freezing  to  death  is  almost  a  miracle,  did  not  prevent  the  cour- 
ageous traveller  from  making  careful  observations  of  all  that  could  be 
seen.  Siberia  once  reached,  his  character  of  bearer  of  despatches  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  secured  him  attention  and  expeditious  further- 
ance, and  he  soon  reached  Nijni  Novgorod,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Russian  railroads.  His  journey  hence  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  England,  and  New  York,  is  despatched  in  a  single  sentence, 
closing  a  series  of  wanderings  of  five  years'  duration  around  the  world, 
17,000  miles  of  which  were  by  land,  and  of  these,  6000  accomplished 
on  horseback. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  very  meagre  sketch  of  a  most  valuable 
work,  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  energy,  intelligence,  and 
conscientious  thoughtfulness  of  the  author.  Not  only  was  his  mind 
ever  alert  and  receptive,  amid  extreme  perils  and  hardships,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  permanent  value,  but  he  evi- 
dently has  recorded  nothing  as  fact  of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  not 
convinced,  and  announces  no  opinion  that  has  not  first  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  a  calm,  clear,  and  sound  judgment.  Attractive  as  the 
book  is  by  its  incidents  and  descriptions,  it  is  this  character  of  ver- 
acity and  judicious  thoughtfulness  that  gives  it  an  enduring  value. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  best  in  the  typography  and  illustra- 
tions ;  and  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the 
season.  —  The  Statesman. 


Under  the    Willows,    and  other  Poems.      By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  poem  which  gives  title  to  this  recent  volume  of  Prof.  Lowell 
is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  finished  pieces  of  blank  verse  which  any 
American  pen  has  produced  for  years.  As  our  skies  this  side  the 
water  are  "  a  general  dazzle  of  open  blue  " —  as  our  author  himself  has 
it  —  our  atmosphere  rarer,  our  tints  richer,  our  mountains  higher,  as  a 
concomitant  our  descriptive  poetry  is  more  garish  than  that  grown 
under  the  leaden-roofed  concave  of  England.  Under  the  Willows  is  a 
thoroughly  American  poem,  yet  wholly  free  from  the  peculiarity  of 
which  we  speak.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  lighter  fancy  than  ever  scintillates 
through  the  writings  of  the  "  Poet  of  the  Woods  "  (for  how  could  the 
author  of  The  Biglow  Papers  hide  his  sparkles  ?) ;  yet  it  is  as  wholly 
true  to  nature  as  Wordsworth  himself.  There  is  even  a  Denner-like 
minuteness  and  finish  of  detail  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  Words- 
worth—  shade  of  De  Quincey  forgive  our  infidelity  to  Nature's  High 
Priest  if  we  hint  that  his  pictures  are  oftentimes  photographs,  justice 
without  mercy  !  Not  so  with  Lowell.  In  his  Pictures  from  Appledore 
there  is  absolute  verity  of  description  :  Vernet  himself  has  not  painted 
marine  scenes  more  closely  true  ;  yet  on  the  inhospitable  jumble  of 
rocks  we  see  "the  coarse  kelp"  and  the  "unsocial  thistle,"  and  the 
stunted  sumachs  that  never  grew 

"  Tall  enough  for  a  peep  at  the  sea," 

and  a  score  of  other  accessories  of  the  commonest  kind  all  fired  with 
a  poetic  tinge,  which,  while  it  never  makes  them  anything  else  than 
what  they  are,  is  as  the  sunset-flush  on  the  cold  gray  stone.  Now 
Wordsworth  —  we  dare  to  say  it  —  gives  us  the  literal  cold  gray  stone 
too  often  with  the  flush  left  off. 

Under  the  Willows  abounds  in  captivating  lines  that  haunt  one's 
memory.  Unlike  Browning  (who,  according  to  some  late  critic,  is  so 
averse  to  ordinary  popularity  that  he  with  malice  prepense  purposely 
disjoins  his  lines  and  so  ties  and  tangles  them  up  that  they  are  unquot- 
able), Lowell  entraps  our  memory  continually.  We  have  no  deliberate 
intention  of  committing  particular  lines  and  verses  to  its  keeping,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  secure  a  hold  for  themselves,  and  there  they 
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stay.     And  if  this  does  not  afford  proof  of  a  poet's  best,  most  effective 
popularity,  we  don't  know  what  does. 
Likening  June  to  a  gypsy,  he  says  : — 

"  Long  she  lies  in  wait, 
Makes  many  a  feint,  peeps  forth,  draws  coyly  back, 
Then  from  some  southern  ambush  in  the  sky, 
With  one  great  gush  of  blossoms,  storms  the -world. 

Here  is  another  fine  passage  against  which  we  have  drawn  our 
pencil : 

"  The  bee, 
All  dusty  as  a  miller,  takes  his  toll 
Of  powdery  gold,  and  grumbles.     What  a  day 
To  sun  me,  and  do  nothing  !  —  Nay,  I  think 
Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  wiser  business  :   the  brain 
That  forages  all  climes  to  line  its  cells, 
Ranging  both  worlds  on  lightest  wings  of  ivish, 
Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sucked 
To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thought, 
Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 
To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine  and  to  take 
The  wind  into  his  pulses.'''' 

The  italics  we  are  responsible  for.  Here  is  a  fair  blow  dealt  at  the 
characteristic  of  New  Englandism  (who  gives  the  old  Puritan  mother 
such  thrusts  as  her  own  children?  —  e.  g,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Saxe) : 

"  No  darnel  fancy 
Might  choke  one  useful  blade  in  Puritan  fields : 
With  horn  and  hoof  the  good  old  Devil  came  ; 
The  witch's  broomstick  was  not  contraband, 
But  all  that  superstition  had  of  fair, 
Or  piety  of  native  sweet,  was  doomed. 
And  if  there  be  who  nurse  unholy  faiths, 
Fearing  their  god  as  if  he  were  a  wolf 
That  snuffed  round  every  home,  and  was  not  seen, 
There  should  be  some  to  watch  and  keep  alive 
All  beautiful  beliefs." 

Among  the  shorter  lyrics  there  is  none  so  touching  as  The  First 
Snow-flake.  Who  does  not  know  it  by  heart  ?  Few  things  so  tender 
as  this  are  written  now-a-days  ;  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  it  will 
fill  many  a  memory  when  The  Commemorative  Ode,  finished  as  it  is,  may 
be  forgotten. 

In  filling  out  the  list  of  winter  books,  with  which  they  mean  to  sur- 
prise and  delight  the  home-circle  around  the  library-table,  we  beg 
Southern  readers  not  to  forget  Under  the  Willows.  The  imprimatur  of 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  is  a  guarantee  for  all  the  perfection  in  the  way  of 
paper,  typography  and  binding,  that  can  be  asked  in  a  book. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


A  Diary  in  the  East  during  the  Tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

By   William    Howard   Russell.      With   Illustrations.       London : 

Routledge  &  Sons. 
While  the  world  is  waiting  with  commendable  patience  for  the 
narrative  of  Captain  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  later  voyage   in  the 
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Galatea,  here  is  a  story  of  travel  or  sojourn  in  the  East,  by  royal  per- 
sonages, which  will  be  read  with  a  sort  of  zest,  not  perhaps  equal  to 
that  with  which  youth  reads  the  'Arabian  Nights '  or  the  '  Tales  of  the 
Genii,'  yet  with  a  certain  amount  of  eagerness  and  curiosity  very 
natural  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  our  Princes  and  Princesses  have  taken 
to  voyaging,  or  even  to  moderate  travelling.  George  the  Third  never 
saw  more  of  France  than  he  could  catch  through  a  good  telescope,  nor 
indeed  much  more  of  England  than  lay  between  London  and  Wey- 
mouth, or  some  rare  trip  he  and  Queen  Charlotte  (after  she  had  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  her  "  mixture  "  from  Fribourg  &  Treyer)  made  to  a 
Devonshire  port.  Of  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  king  knew  as  little  as 
he  did  of  Kamtschatka  —  perhaps  less,  for  knowing  nothing  of  Kamts- 
chatka,  he  was  no  further  in  error  about  it ;  but  hearing  a  vast  amount 
of  conflicting  details  touching  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  poor  king,  in 
his  confusion,  went  very  far  wrong  in  his  conclusions  upon  both.  When 
George  the  Fourth  went,  not  only  to  North  Britain  and  to  our  Irish 
West  Britain  also,  but  actually  crossed  the  seas  and  journeyed  to 
Hanover,  quiet  old  people  rubbed  their  eyes,  shook  their  heads,  and 
were  not  quite  sure  that  the  constitution  was  safe  with  a  run-about 
king  in  foreign  parts.  But,  as  England  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
absence,  and  not  much  the  better  for  his  gracious  presence,  people 
became  reconciled,  and  somewhat  indifferent  to  either. 

When  the  king's  daughter  and  sole  child  was  marriageable,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  refused  a  very  honest  offer  from  respectable  Holland, 
because  the  idea  of  living  out  of  England  was  distasteful  to  her.  Sub- 
sequently, she  married  Prince  Leopold,  and  lived  with  him  in  Oxford 
Street !  The  entrance  to  this  first,  last,  and  therefore  only  relic  of 
greatness  and  royalty  which  distinguished  that  trading  thoroughfare,  may 
yet  be  traced  opposite  Quebec  Street.  Thence  to  Claremont  and  little 
similar  trips  constituted  all  the  travelling  which  the  Princess  enjoyed 
between  her  wedding  and  her  death. 

But  with  new  times  new  manners.  Royal  personages  come  and  go 
with  or  without  ceremony.  They  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
They  are  at  the  antipodes  before  you  have  well  nigh  ceased  to  think  of 
them  and  their  presence  here  as  only  of  yesterday.  Our  Prince  of 
Wales  especially  has  had  abundance  of  experience,  if  that  commodity 
is  to  be  got  by  seeing  the  world.  It  is  an  acquisition  that  may 
be  made  by  travellers  who,  having  eyes  of  their  own,  use  them,  and 
with  minds  of  their  own  form  independent  judgments.  Of  course,  a 
man  in  a  foreign  land,  without  the  language  of  that  land  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  goes,  as  Bacon  says,  to  school,  and  not  to  travel.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  not  ill  qualified,  as  far  as  living  languages  go.  And 
a  man  may  visit,  as  he  has  done,  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  without 
being  skilled  in  the  Aryan  dialects,  talking  Lingua  Franca,  speaking  the 
speech  of  Topinamboo,  or  being  deep  in  the  aboriginal  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  distant  America. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  another  sort  of  personage.  For  this  ex- 
quisite lady  there  is  a  homage  of  love  laid  up  in  every  English  heart. 
We  love  her  for  her  own  sake  and  for  her  noble  country's  sake  —  a 
country  which  never  lost  the  esteem  of  its  friends,  and  has  always 
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exacted  the  respect  of  its  enemies.  Denmark  has  been  doubly  dear  to 
us  since  our  brave  Nelson  found  so  stalwart  and  brave  an  enemy  in 
her.  Our  love  for  the  land  was  not  shaken,  but  our  reverence  for  its 
monarch  was,  when  Prussia,  after  the  last  felony  and  slaughter  upon 
the  Dane,  conferred  or  compelled  upon  the  Danish  monarch  the  Order 
of  the  rapacious  Eagle.  It  was  as  if  the  late  Mr.  Miiller,  after  mur- 
dering Mr.  Briggs,  had  sent  a  silver  spoon  and  fork  to  the  widow  and 
her  bereaved  family. 

But  for  the  daughter  of  the  Dane  —  for  her  whom  the  Queen  used 
to  call  "Pearl"  —  for  her  our  affection  is  unshaken.  What  sympathy 
there  was  in  every  household  during  her  last  lingering  and  painful  ill- 
ness !  What  anxiety  was  expressed  as  recovery  seemed  doubtful  or 
distant !  What  honest  gladness  as  the  news  grew  that  agony  was  sub- 
dued, that  refreshing  sleep  had  visited  those  weary  eyelids,  and,  finally, 
that  the  Princess  was  convalescent !  When  the  intelligence  spread 
that  she  was  going  into  Eastern  lands,  in  order  to  gain  strength,  what 
ardent  wishes  were  made  that  she  might  speedily  and  permanently  find 
it !  When  she  departed,  there  was  a  national  valediction  of  "  God 
speed  thee  ! " 

That  famous  voyage  or  course  of  travel  was  accomplished  ;  and  any- 
thing that  Cleopatra  did,  in  her  sailings  and  charioteering,  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  comparison.  Moreover,  we  have  all  been  permitted  to 
travel  with  the  illustrious  party,  through  the  letters  of  the  chronicler 
who  accompanied  the  wayfarers  in  an  official  capacity.  Those  letters 
were  read  by  the  nation  as  a  father  and  mother  and  happy  household 
of  kinsfolk  read  letters  about  the  dearest  daughter  of  the  house.  No 
painful  sympathies  were  called  upon  by  the  perusal ;  they  were  all  of  a 
joyous  character;  and  now  the  record  has  been  collected,  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  the  national  household  and  our  cousins  all  over  the 
world  may  read  at  leisure  what  they  once  only  read  in  detached  parts 
and  in  hurried  moments. 

Mr.  Russell's  private  journal  —  sometimes  that  of  a  friend,  when 
Mr.  Russell  was  absent  —  furnishes  the  details  of  this  very  readable 
and  brilliant  book,  from  which  we  now  take  a  few  samples,  to  whet  the 
appetite  for  the  general  banquet. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Egypt :  — 

"Dining  with  Count  Waldstein,  one  night,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Hekekan  Bey,  an  Armenian  gentleman  resident  in  Cairo,  whose  name 
is  mentioned  in  almost  every  book  or  letter  written  about  that  city.  Formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  Viceroy,  he  has  retired  in  his  old  age,  yet  green  and  vigorous,  to  pursue 
his  researches  after  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  old  Egyptian  monuments,  and  to  cul- 
tivate his  critical  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  the  true  character  of  civilization,  the  re- 
ligious, philosophical  and  metaphysical  formulas,  of  which  so  many  traces  lie  around 
him  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  One  of  the  old  regime,  he  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
favourably  impressed  with  the  somewhat  violent  efforts  of  the  Government  to  civilize 
the  Egyptians  of  to-day,  as  he  might  be.  A  Christian,  and  a  freemason,  and  a  mathe- 
matician, he  is  a  profound  believer  in  the  immense  extent  and  profundity  of  ancient 
Egyptian  knowledge.  To  hear  him  speak,  one  would  believe  that,  in  astronomy,  the 
Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Pharaoh  were,  at  least,  as  well  versed  as  the  Astronomer 
Royal.  His  conversation  was,  to  us  all,  singularly  interesting,  instructive,  and  novel. 
Speaking  English  with  the  greatest  purity  and  ease  (and,  indeed,  what  language  does 
he  not  speak  ?),  the  graceful  old  Armenian  was  wont  to  sit  for  hours  telling  us  of  ad- 
ventures amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  when  he  was  out  surveying  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  times  gone  by,  or  propounding  with  the  utmost  animation  his  astounding 
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theories  concerning  the  nature  of  Egyptian  monuments,  to  which  he  attributed  the 
deepest  significance,  to  be  understood  only  by  the  instructed.  I  was  much  interested 
by  a  visit  which  I  paid  my  friend  one  day  at  his  house.  It  was  close  to  our  so-called 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  enclosing  a  courtyard  in  front  and  a  large  garden 
in  the  rear.  At  the  gateway  slumbered  an  ancient  janitor,  who  pointed  to  the  court- 
yard and  called  out  lazily  to  one  of  the  servants  within,  when  I  asked  for  his  master. 
Three  of  the  Bey's  horses,  half-buried  in  the  green  pulse  which  is  now  given  in  enor- 
mous quantities  to  cattle  to  prepare  them  for  the  summer  droughts,  stood  at  one  side 
of  the  hall-door  in  the  court.  A  dromedary,  beautifully  caparisoned,  was  in  another 
corner,  with  attendant  by  its  head.  Some  goats  were  feeding  in  another  place  close 
to  a  great  Syrian  house-dog,  and  a  couple  of  syces,  with  their  heads  covered,  were 
sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  I  passed  through  the  hall  to  an  inner  court,  where 
an  Arab  met  me.  He  led  me  upstairs  to  the  library,  where  the  venerable  Bey  sat,  at 
a  desk  covered  with  piles  of  manuscript  in  inscrutable  characters,  feeding  on  books." 

The  portrait  of  the  man  is  like  those  portraits  which  impel  curiosity 
touching  the  history  of  the  person  represented.  Here  is  an  incident 
in  that  of  this  singular  Arab :  — 

"  He  is  a  real  child  of  the  desert.  When  quite  a  boy,  his  leg  was  broken  by  a  fall 
from  a  camel.  Hekekan  Bey  set  the  limb,  and  won  the  man's  affection  so  thoroughly 
that  he  renounced  his  nomad  life,  and  is  now  a  staid  domestic  in  the  house.  After  a 
while  he  went  off  to  the  desert,  and  there  married  a  woman  of  his  tribe.  But  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  abandon  her  people.  Periodically  she  comes  to  Cairo  and  visits 
her  husband,  and  afcer  a  few  days  she  return?  to  the  desert.  Although  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Bey  for  his  kindness  to  her  husband,  she  has  never  yet  let  him  see  her 
face.  She  sits  veiled  in  his  presence  ;  and  only  to  the  ladies  of  his  household  does 
she  uncover." 

The  following  is  good  in  description,  has  the'  local  colour,  and  is 
truthful  in  its  conclusions  : — 

"We  were  coming  up  to  the  famous  Gebel-e-Tavr  —  very  like  Gibraltar  that 
name  —  the  mountain,  or  rather  ridge,  where  the  birds  of  Egypt  meet  annually  in 
Parliament  assembled,  and  select  a  victim  who  is  to  stay  on  the  rock  a  year.  lie 
may  not  be  a  victim,  indeed  —  he  may  be  an  honoured  bird  ;  whether  he  is  called  on 
to  '  sing '  all  the  time  I  cannot  say,  but,  any  way,  the  bird  being  placed  en  faction,  is 
deserted  by  the  whole  Parliament,  which  flies  off  to  Greece,  whence  it  returns  in  a 
year  to  liberate  the  sentinel,  and  to  choose  another  to  take  his  place.  From  an  odd 
fortress-looking  building,  with  low  cupolas  and  mud  buttresses,  placed  on  the  plateau 
of  this  ridge,  divers  natives  were  rushing  violently  down  the  steep,  and  diving  head- 
long into  the  stream  ;  they  swam  out  towards,  the  flotilla,  dropping  down  on  them  in 
the  current,  reckless  of  paddle-wheels,  with  black  heads  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the 
water  like  fishermen's  buoys.  '  Look  at  those  naked  black  fellows  !  Look  at  them 
jumping  into  the  river!  Pirates?  Oh,  Reis  !  Robbers,  or  madmen?  What  do 
they  want  ? '  There  is  a  scarce  concealed  smile  of  contempt  on  the  Mahometan's 
face.  '  No,  only  Christians,  effendi  ! '  And  soon  they  are  alongside,  clutching  at 
the  rudder,  and  striving  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  dahabeahs,  whilst  they  shout  out, 
sputtering,  '  Baksheesh,  O  Hawadjee  !  Ana  Christianne  ya  Hawadjee  ! '  These  are 
the  brethren  of  the  Coptic  convent,  Sitteh  Mariam  el  Adrah  (Our  Lady  Mary  the 
Virgin),  which  is  also  called  Dehra  el  Bukkar,  or  '  Convent  of  the  Pulley,'  from  the 
means  employed  to  raise  food,  and  to  gather  in  the  holy  fathers.  They  got  nothing 
but  a  good  swim  for  their  pains.  I  think  that  they  would  give  a  mile  in  two  to  any 
Christian  brotherhood  in  the  world,  and  beat  them  in  a  fair  swimming-match  ;  but 
our  native  friends  did  not  think  much  of  them,  or  of  Copts  in  general,  and  spoke  of 
these  as  intolerant  Christians  speak  of  Jews  in  more  civilized  lands.  The  old  Church 
of  Africa  seems  dead  in  faith  and  in  works.  It  has  added  another  instance  to  the 
many  which  refute  the  dogma  that  persecution  is  a  fostering  power  to  the  truth. 
From  what  I  hear,  there  seems  but  little  likelihood  that  the  ancient  light  will  be  re- 
illumined  for  many  a  year  to  come  in  this  once  Christian  land." 

Among  the  most  spirited  bits  of  description  is  that  of  the  excursion 
or  expedition  to  Karnak  :  — 
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"  About  midday  the  Prince  and  Princess  started  for  Karnak,  magnd  comitante 
catena.  And  a  very  pretty  procession  it  was  —  the  -Princess  on  her  milk-white  ass, 
caparisoned  in  red  velvet  and  gold,  and  the  Prince  on  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  of 
darker  hue.  The  donkey  is  the  favourite  beast  of  the  saddle.  The  horse  is  generally 
fidgetty,  head-tossing,  much-neighing,  giving  to  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  which,  in 
a  hot  sun  and  on  broiling  sand,  is  not  conducive  to  comfort.  There  were  Mrs.  Grey, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Lord 
Albert  Gower,  Lord  Carington,  Col.  Marshall,  Mr.  Montagu,  Prof.  Owen,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Sumner,  Sir  H.  Pelly,  Col.  Stanton,  Sir  S.  Baker,  Dr.  Minter,  Major 
Alison,  Mourad  Pasha,  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  Ali  Risa,  Mr.  Brierly,  Mr.  George,  and 
myself,  with  a  preceding  and  surrounding  of  chibouquejees,  syces,  guides,  cavasses, 
dragomans  —  conspicuous  among  them  the  gorgeous  Hadji  Ali,  Col.  Stanton's 
dragoman,  and  Hamed  —  a  gay  crowd  on  horses  and  asses,  cantering,  in  clouds  of 
dust  —  all  bright  with  fantastic  dresses,  turbaned,  and  loose-robed  —  in  a  long  stream, 
over  irrigated  land  and  sandy  desert ;  now  spreading  out  like  a  fan  of  many  colours, 
again  condensed  in  an  undulating  cord-like  file  over  the  plain.  And  so,  chatting  and 
laughing,  out  from  Luxor  to  the  waste  where  once  trod  many  myriad  feet  —  Mustapha 
Abd-el-Kader  and  Sir  S.  Baker  wheeling  and  whirling,  according  to  their  skill,  in  the 
wild  pleasures  of  jereed  play,  which,  considering  that  the  sun  was  excessively  power- 
ful and  burning,  did  not  commend  itself  largely  to  our  party.  Our  Italian  and  French 
domestics  and  the  Turkish  chibouqueaille  always  attend  on  these  occasions,  and 
the  brawny  sailors  of  the  Ariadne  career  gloriously  on  steed  or  ass,  and  emulate  the 
hippodamic  chibouquejees.  And  wherever  the  Prince  goes  the  faithful  Downie  is 
sure  to  be  ;  nor  is  Peter  Robertson  far  off,  nor  the  guardian  of  the  Prince's  gun. 
Alister,  of  course,  is  ever  with  the  Duke.  We  are  going  all  wrong,  of  course.  We 
should  visit  the  ruins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  first,  and  finish  with  Luxor.  I  do 
not  think  it  matters  much.  Certainly  it  did  not  affect  any  of  the  party  around  the 
Royal  travellers,  and  never  were  more  joyous,  light-hearted  people  en  route  \.o  Karnak. 
Some  two  hundred  people,  perhaps,  all  in  full  cry,  and  merry  as  the  morn.  And  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  ruined  temples  came  on  us  at  last  ! " 

The  breath  is  held  for  awhile  as  the  gazer  contemplates  the  spec- 
tacle, and  then  we  have  the  impression  — 

"  Well  !  it  is  in  the  idea  of  '  what  must  have  been'  that  much  of  the  impression 
produced  by  these  ruins  is  based.  They  are  the  only  works  of  human  hands  I  know 
of  which  produce  the  effect  of  awe.  The  immense  antiquity  of  what  we  see  affects 
us  only  in  relation  to  that  fact.  Any  stone  at  our  feet  is  older  by  countless  ages. 
But  our  fellow-men  hewed  these  blocks  and  built  them  up,  and  drew  those  figures 
and  cut  those  emblems  in  the  nonage  of  the  world.  There  is  a  god-like  grandeur  in 
the  labours  of  these  poor,  nameless  multitudes.  Time  has  cast  over  them  the 
shadow  of  eternity.  What  lies  before  us  seems  superhuman  ;  but  only  because  no 
human  creature  now  can  wield  the  power  to  which  these  owe  their  erection.  '  What 
this  must  have  been  ! '  That  is  the  thought  which  fills  the  breast  with  something  like 
veneration  as  we  walk  down  what  was  once  the  Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  now  a  rough 
broad  path  in  the  Desert  sand,  covered  with  stones,  sand,  fragments  of  slabs,  flints,  and 
lined  formerly  by  a  border  of  gigantic  Sphinxes  at  short  distances,  of  which  not  one 
remains  complete  These  Sphinxes  had  the  heads  of  rams,  the  necks  and  busts  of 
women,  and  the  arms  and  claws  of  a  lion.  So  much  can  be  gathered  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  colossal  fragments  of  the  hundreds  which  cover  the  ground.  They  were 
sedulous  destroyers  who  did  so  much  work  here.  The  avenue  formed  by  these 
Sphinxes  led  to  a  gateway  or  Pylon  which  is  still  erect,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  14P 
feet,  its  massive  blocks  recording  that  it  is  the  work  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and 
Berenice  his  wife,  who  are,  according  to  our  guide-book,  represented  making  ofter- 
ings  to  their  predecessors  and  parents.  Ptolemy  is  said  to  be  shown  somewhere  in 
a  Greek  costume,  but  I  could  not  make  him  out.  The  Royal  party,  in  irregular  pro- 
cession, approached  the  ruins  by  this  Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  which  is  at  the  south- 
west entrance,  and  passing  through  the  Ptolemaic  Pylon,  made  an  examination  ol  the 
sculptured  stones,  most  of  them  dismounting  and  handing  over  the  animals  to  the 
syces.  Thence  they  proceeded  down  a  second  avenue  of  mutilated  Sphinxes,  by  far 
older  that  the  first,  and  passed  through  a  Pylon,  80  feet  high,  into  a  court,  in  which 
one  perfect  column  alone  remains  to  show  how  grand  must  have  been  the  stupen- 
dous rows  of  its  fellows,  the  fragments  of  which  are  lying  all  around.  It  is  said  to  be 
near  ninety  feet  high,  and  the  remains  of  twenty-five,  of  similar  size,  can  be  counted 
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in  this  court,  which  belongs  to  a  Temple  built  by  Rameses  the  Third  and  his  suc- 
cessors, dating  about  1200  B.C.  A  Pharaoh  who  preceded  Shishak,  the  contemporary 
of  Solomon,  also  had  a  hand  in  it." 

The  volume  extends  over  six  hundred  pages  ;  so  that,  in  any  case, 
we  can  only  give  a  few  bricks  as  samples  of  the  whole  building.  But 
these  samples  will  hardly  enable  a  reader  to  judge  of  a  volume  which 
is  really  rich  in  every  quality  that  can  give  it  value.  The  writer's 
position,  moreover,  has,  evidently,  never  obstructed  his  independence 
of  thought  or  of  expression. —  The  Athencsum. 


The  Polar  World:  A  Popular  Description  of  Alan  and  Nature  in  t/ie 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1869. 

In  this  very  elegant  volume  Dr.  Hartwig  has  gathered  from  the 
narratives  of  a  great  number  of  travellers,  both  of  earlier  and  more 
recent  date,  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  striking  particulars  of 
these  wild  and  yet  strangely  attractive  regions,  which  still  are  invested 
with  a  mystery  and  grandeur  which  powerfully  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion. 

In  the  Polar  world,  with  its  wondrous  forms  of  life,  and  still  more 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  death  —  for  the  long  and  terrible  nights, 
and  the  perennial  bondage  of  iron  frost,  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
universal  death  —  everything  is  new,  strange,  and  awful;  nor  can  we 
ever  become  satiated  with  the  stories  of  those  heroic  men  that  have 
braved  these  frightful  perils  and  endured  such  terrible  sufferings. 

A  particular  interest  is  added  to  this  work  by  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Hall,  whose  long  residence  among  the  Esquimaux  has  enabled  him  to 
give  the  public  a  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  mode  of  life  of 
this  singular  race  of  men. 

The  immense  number  of  engravings  in  the  possession  of  the  pub- 
lishers, prepared  for  other  works  on  Arctic  and  Antarctic  travel,  have 
enabled  them  to  illustrate  this  book  with  unusual  profusion. 

Hints  for  Six  Months  in  Europe;  being  the  Programme  of  a  Tour  through 
Parts  of  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  the  Tyrol,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland,  in  the  Summer  of 
1868.  By  John  H.  B.  Latrobe.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott& 
Co. 

Mr.  Latrobe  is  an  American  who  can  enjoy  a  scamper  through 
Europe  without  exaggerating  its  defects,  and  preserve  his  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  republican  institutions  without  railing  at  the  effete  despot- 
isms of  the  Old  World.  The  author  spent  six  months  of  last  year  in 
the  various  countries  mentioned  in  his  title-page ;  and,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  guidance  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  has  thrown  into  a 
bright  and  entertaining  volume  his  reminiscences  of  an  agreeable  holi- 
day. The  book  is  of  no  great  importance,  but  it  will  be  of  service  to 
tourists  fresh  from  America  and  new  to  European  ways,  and  it  contains 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  writer's  intelligence,  good  temper,  and  good- 
breeding.  Of  England  he  speaks  affectionately,  but  without  any  adula- 
tion or  needless  courtesy,  as  a  land  in  which  every  American  of  the 
more  gentle  and  sagacious  sort  feels  himself  almost  at  home  ;  annoyed 
now  and  then  by  words  and  usages  which  remind  him  that  he  is  a 
stranger,  but  surrounded  by  objects  which  arouse  agreeable  associations 
and  make  him  proud  of  the  country  from  which  his  own  nation  has 
been  chiefly  drawn.  The  mistakes  which  he  makes  about  England  and 
the  English  are  not  important.  There  is  small  blame  for  the  American 
who  imagines  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  designed  and  constructed  by 
the  same  Brunei  who  built  the  Great  Eastern,  and  who  led  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  into  their  broad-gauge  madness.  In  the 
loss  of  the  many  shillings  which  he  dropped  at  railway-stations  when 
he  might  just  as  well  have  kept  them  in  his  pocket,  the  author  received 
his  proper  punishment  for  the  blunder  of  supposing  that  the  railway 
traveller  in  England  is  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  tip  guards  and 
porters,  who  render  him  no  service  beyond  the  duties  which  their  re- 
spective railway  companies  pay  them  to  perform.  The  railway  servants 
who  fleeced  Mr.  Latrobe  —  or  rather,  let  us  say,  squeezed  him  —  doubt- 
less discovered  that  he  was  an  American,  and  therefore  one  of  those 
strangers  on  whom  they  were  bound  in  honour  to  play  their  little  tricks. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Latrobe  speaks  of  those 
harpies  in  a  tone  of  grievance.  On  the  contrary,  he  looks  upon  their 
extortions  as  nothing  worse  than  some  of  the  droll  incidents  of  travel. 
Even  for  the  Scotch  cabman,  who  proved  his  canniness  by  extracting 
from  the  American  stranger  in  Glasgow  a  full  fare  for  merely  driving 
him  round  a  corner,  the  author  has  a  smile  and  a  blessing.  "  Here," 
says  the  narrator  of  this  instance  of  Glasgow  morality,  "  one  of  the  an- 
noyances that  at  times  will  worry  the  best-tempered  traveller  occurred. 
Knowing  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  not  its  distance  from  the  station, 
the  writer  asked  a  canny  Scot  of  a  cabman  if  he  would  take  him  to  it, 
and,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
driven  in  style  just  round  the  corner,  and  set  down,  with  great  polite- 
ness and  a  broad  grin,  at  a  place  to  which  the  party  could  have  walked 
while  asking  its  direction.  Where  so  much,  however,  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss  as  is  involved  in  a  European  tour,  this 
particular  charge  was  not  a  heart-breaking  one."  The  traveller  who 
can  keep  his  temper  under  trivial  annoyances,  and  is  too  sensible  a 
man  to  grumble  at  an  entire  people  because  he  has  been  victimized  by 
one  or  two  of  its  scoundrels,  is  the  person  who  not  only  enjoys  a  tour 
whilst  it  is  being  made,  but  can  crow  over  his  past  enjoyments  when 
the  trip  has  become  an  affair  of  memory.  "  The  story  is  told,"  says 
Mr.  Latrobe,  "  the  voyage  is  over,  the  party  are  again  at  home.  No- 
thing marred  the  pleasure  of  the  tour.  Not  a  plan  was  interfered  with 
by  the  weather ;  not  an  hour's  sickness  was  experienced  when  once 
freed  from  the  motion  of  the  sea."  Let  us  add  to  Mr.  Latrobe's  satis- 
faction with  himself  and  his  doings.  In  our  judgment,  he  went  just 
where  it  was  right  for  him  to  go,  omitted  no  place  which  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  he  should  see,  arrived  everywhere  at  the  right  time, 
journeyed  by  the  best  routes,  stayed  at  the  best  hotels,  kept  his  liver  in 
the  best  possible  order,  and  saw  everything  in  its  proper  light.     If  he 
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should  pay  Europe  another  visit,  we  hope  that  we  may  climb  a  moun- 
tain, or  eat  a  dinner,  or  take  a  morning's  drive  in  his  company ;  for  he 
clearly  is  one  of  those  travellers  who  heighten  their  fellow  travellers' 
enjoyment.  Moreover,  he  has  grounds  for  being  proud  —  not  greatly 
elated,  but  modestly  self-satisfied  —  in  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  book 
which  his  great-grandson  will  be  pleased  to  speak  of  as  his  great-grand- 
father's performance. —  The  Athenceum. 


German    Tales.     By   Berthold    Auerbach.     With    an    introduction   by 
Charles  C.  Shackford.     Boston  :  Boberts  Brothers.     1869. 

Auerbach's  reputation,  which,  so  far  as  the  American  public  is  con 
cerned,  was  made  by  the  publication  of  "  On  the  Heights,"  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  not  at  all  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  translations  from 
his  works.  The  first  series  of  "Village  Tales"  contained,  it  is  true, 
some  interesting  and  careful  pictures  of  peasant  life,  and  gave  the 
reader  a  fair  specimen  of  their  author's  earlier  manner  —  a  manner 
which  is  by  many  still  thought  to  be  his  best.  We  ought  not,  either,  to 
forget  to  mention  with  praise  the  pleasant  story,  "  Edelweiss,"  an 
excellent  translation  of  which,  by  Miss  Ellen  Frothingham,  was  issued 
by  Roberts  Brothers  early  in  the  present  year.  But  good  as  both  of 
these  were,  it  is  probable  that  they  attracted  readers  less  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  merits  than  for  the  reason  that  they  are  by  the  author  of 
"On  the  Heights."  Even  that  novel,  worthy  as  it  is  of  very  high 
praise,  did  not  owe  all  the  attention  it  excited  solely  to  its  own  excel- 
lence, but  gained  a  certain  notoriety  from  the  quarrels  of  its  rival  pub- 
lishers. From  whatever  reason  it  was  taken  up,  however,  we  suppose 
if  found  very  few  readers  who  were  not  well  pleased  with  it. 

The  stories  of  the  present  collection  will  probably  be  found  uninter- 
esting by  most  readers.  They  are,  however,  full  of  that  homely  wisdom 
which  is  one  of  Auerbach's  most  marked  characteristics,  and  which 
forms  such  a  singular  contrast  to  the  half  sentimental  sort  of  trans- 
cendentalism which  also  distinguishes  him.  All  his  life,  apparently,  he 
has  had  the  same  ideals  of  character  and  the  same  ethical  problems 
before  him.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between  Dr.  Richard, 
Dr.  Gunther,  and  the  physician  in  "Edelweiss;"  the  Countess  Bella 
finds  her  prototype  in  Annele  of  the  Lion  ;  and  as  for  Erich,  we  get 
him  both  in  the  "  Lunterbacher "  of  the  "Village  Tales"  and  in  the 
Rudolph  of  the  present  series.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake  of  the  printer, 
but  it  looks  to  us  as  though  Mr.  Shackford,  who  was  the  translator  of 
the  Boston  edition  of  the  "Villa  on  the  Rhine,"  had  himself  made  the 
odd  but  very  accountable  blunder  of  calling  Rudolph  "  Eric,"  on  occa- 
sion of  translating  a  speech  which  inevitably  recalls  the  latter  hero. — 
The  Nation. 
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THE    GREEN   TABLE. 


IN  our  last  No.  we  notified  our  readers  that   The  Southern  Historical 
Society  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  The  New   Eclectic   its  official 
onran.    This  information  was  received  after  our  magazine  was  in  the  binder's 
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hands,  so  that  we  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
nor  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  this  distinguished  mark  of  their 
approbation. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  we  have 
already  explained.  Its  principal  aim  at  present  is  to  collect  authentic 
materials  for  Southern  history,  and  preserve  them  in  its  archives  for  the  use 
of  the  historian.  In  this  work  all  are  invited  to  co-operate  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Branch  Societies  will  be  formed  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  course  of  their  labors  the  Society  will  doubtless  meet  with  much 
matter  of  extreme  interest  apart  from  its  permanent  historical  value  ;  and 
with  facts,  narratives,  and  various  papers  which  the  public  will  gladly  see. 
These  they  propose  to  give  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  New 
Eclectic  ;  as  also  such  official  reports  and  other  notifications  to  which  they 
desire  to  give  general  publicity.  Thus  our  readers  will  be  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  most  important  focus  of  literary  and  historical 
activity  at  the  South,  and  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  its 
operations. 

To  the  President,  Secretary,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Society,  we  beg  to  offer  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  flattering  dis- 
tinction of  their  choice  ;  and  we  assure  them  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared 
on  our  part  to  promote  the  honorable  and  patriotic  objects  of  their  association. 

Great  was  the  jubilation  in  philanthropic  circles  a  short  time  ago,  at 
the  news  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  invested  Sir  Samuel  Baker  with  full 
powers,  and  placed  an  armed  force  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Central  Africa  with  the  strong  hand,  and  effectually  putting  down  the  slave 
trade.  Henceforth,  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior,  being  deprived  of  a 
market  for  their  prisoners,  might  fall  back  upon  the  more  ancient  practice 
of  eating  them  ;  and  Exeter  Hall,  its  soul  no  longer  agonized  by  the  sorrows 
of  the  Unyamwezi  or  Makololos,  might  be  free  to  turn  its  attention  to  suf- 
ferings nearer  home. 

The  Khedive  also  came  in  for  a  very  handsome  share  of  compliments,  not 
only  for  his  perspicacity  in  selecting  the  intrepid  traveller  so  ready  with  rifle 
and  fist  — the  "huge  male  geographer"  of  Viscount  Strangford  —  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  but  also  for  his  liberality  in  undertaking  so  expensive 
an  expedition  in  the  interest  of  pure  philanthropy.  The  least  thing  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  could  do,  was  to  send  him  the  decoration  of  their  order 
—  a  pewter  medal  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  chained  negro,  kneeling,  with  the 
legend  :    "  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?  :' 

But  there  were  not  wanting  skeptical  minds  who  shook  their  heads  and 
maintained  that  there  were  other  cards  in  reserve,  besides  those  upon  the 
table.  And  now  we  begin  to  have  a  peep  at  those  cards,  through  the  medium 
of  a  "private"  letter  from  Sir  Samuel,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
English  papers.     He  says  : — ■ 

The  main  objects  of  our  enterprise  are,  after  crushing  the  slave  trade  : — i.  To  annex  to  Egypt  the 
equatorial  Nile  Basin.  2.  To  establish  a  powerful  government  throughout  all  the  tiibes  now  warring 
with  each  other.  3.  To  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that  the  natives 
will  have  a  valuable  production  to  exchange  for  Manchester  goods,  etc.  4.  To  open  to  navigation  the 
two  great  lakes  of  the  Nile.  5.  To  establish  a  chain  of  trading  statiens  throughout  the  countries  to  be 
annexed,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  northern  base  from  the  most  distant  point  south,  on  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Hudson's  Company.  .  .  .  Every  tribe  will  be  compelled  to  cultivate  a 
certain  amount  of  corn  and  cotton  in  proportion  to  the  population.  No  wars  will  be  permitted  Each 
chief  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  tribe.  Tribute  will  be  exacted  in  labour  to  be  performed 
in  opening  out  roads  on  the  same  principle  as  the  road-tax  in  Ceylon.  To  carry  out  these  plans  I  have 
absolute  power  conferred  by  the  Viceroy. 

It  appears  that  his  force,  1700  Egyptian  soldiers,  with  twelve  months' 
supplies,  has  already  reached  Khartoum. 
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The  flotilla  (sent  up  the  Nile  two  months  ago,  which  I  hear  has  successfully  ascer.ded  the  cataracts) 
comprises  six  steamers  of  40-horse  power  each,  and  thirty  large  sailing  vessels.      I  e,  there 

are  prepared  at  Khartoum  four  steamers  and  twenty-five  sailing  vessels.  ...  I  received  from  the 
Viceroy,  together  with  absolute  power,  carte  blanche  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  .  .  . 
I  have  the  greatest  hopes  of  effecting  a  vast  improvement  among  the  tribes  by  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  by  the  introduction  of  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprise.  I  have  \. 
of  seeds  of  all  kinds  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Central  Africa,  and  these  will  confer 
a  great  blessing  on  the  country.  If  I  free  the  tribes  from  slavery  1  shall  insist  upon  their  working  for 
themselves;  they  will  then  desire  to  change  their  surplus  produce  fur  our  manufactures. 

This  then  is  the  plan.  "Annexation,"  and  "powerful  government" — two 
elegant  euphemisms  from  the  American  vocabulary  —  mean  in  plain  English, 
the  invasion,  forcible  conquest,  and  reduction  to  vassalage  of  a  weak  people 
by  a  strong  one  ;  and,  in  this  case,  of  an  unarmed  people  by  an  armed  one, 
with  such  circumstances  and  concomitants  as  we  may  imagine.  Tribute  is 
also  to  be  exacted  ;  not  in  money  of  course,  for  the  same  reason  that  lias 
restrained  England  from  imposing  a  tribute  of  breeks  upon  Highlandmen  ; 
but  in  labor  in  the  road-making  branch  of  industry,  and  conducted  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Daily  News: — 

There  are  five  or  six  hundred  people  scooping  out  mud  and  earth  with  their  hands,  filling  baskets 
and  carrying  them  on  their  heads  .  .  .  then  large  canvas  sacks  are  filled  and  planted  as  a  founda- 
tion by  naked  men  who  stand  up  to  their  middle  in  water.  Then  another  file  of  men  and  children  step 
up  and  empty  more  baskets  in  the  strata  of  sacks,  and  so  on  till  the  injured  road  is  level  with  the  rest. 
The  beating  was  not  severe,  but  it  never  ceased.  The  stick  sometimes  fell  on  the  empty  basket  on  the 
back,  and  often  on  the  loose  folds  of  the  skirt,  and  so  loosely  as  not  to  hurt,  but  it  was  used  regularly, 
and  seemed,  indeed,  an  integral  item  in  the  discipline.  //  teas  all  free  labour.  Those  engaged  on  it 
are  paid ;  but  the  taskmasters  or  gangers  had  a  certain  duty  to  perform,  and  they  went  through  it  so 
unflinchingly  that  the  tears  and  lamentations  never  ceased. 

You  see  "it  is  all  free  labor,"  and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  The  lash 
falls  upon  free  backs,  and  the  groans  come  from  free  mouths  :  "  those  en- 
oaoed  in  it  are  paid  ;  "  so  the  shades  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  can  hover 
smiling  above  the  workmen  and  bless  the  work. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Sir  Samuel  says  :  "  If  I  free  the  tribes  from  slavery, 
I  shall  insist  upon"  [not  "suggest"  or  "recommend"]  "their  working  for 
themselves  ;  they  will  then  desire  to  exchange  their  surplus  produce  tor  our 
manufactures."  'if,  blind  to  the  blessings  of  freedom,  they  object  to  doing 
over-work  to  the  extent  of  raising  surplus  produce,  though  tempted  by  all 
the  gimcrackery  of  Birmingham,  Sir  Samuel,  like  his  namesake,  surnamed 
Weller,  will  "  try  the  other  persuasion."  "  Every  tribe  will  be  compelled  to 
cultivate  a  certain  amount  of  corn  and  cotton" 

But  how  are  you  to  compel  free  savages  to  work  when  they  don't  want 
to?  Will  you  not,  after  all,  have  to  resort  to  the  —  since  delicate  phrases 
are  the  fashion,  let  us  say  to  the  ancient  .mode  of  overcoming  contumacious 
spirits  by  the  alternative  of  physical  discomfort  ?  "  To  carry  out  these  plans, 
I  have  absolute  power  conferred  by  the  Viceroy."      Vive  la  liberie .' 

Not  a  word  about  Christianising  the  savages,  you  observe.  You  see,_the 
Khedive,  good  Mussulman  as  he  is,  would  object  to  that.  And  as  for  civil- 
ising them,  if  they  will  send  plenty  of  cotton  to  Manchester,  and  change 
their  ivory  nose-rings  for  brass  ones  and  their  grass  breech-cloths  for  printed 
calico,  it  is  all  we  ask;  and  little  enough  too^for  "the  great,  the  priceless, 
the  unspeakable  blessing  of  freedom." 

Chinese  immigration  and  its  results  are,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to  be 
the  next  great  problem  in  the  development  of  this  country.  With  over- 
population to  the  famine-point  behind  them,  and  boundless  expanses  of  terri- 
tory before,  legislation  will  be  futile  to  stop  the  tide  when  it  has  once  fairly- 
set  in.  Nor,  with  the  increased  facilities  for  travel,  will  they  consent  to 
remain  on  the  Pacific  slope  :  an  influx  estimated  at  a  million  yearly  will  soon 
overflow  to  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Prof.  Pumpelly,  in  his  very 
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sensible  chapter  on  this  subject,  considers  it  highly  probable  that  the  popu- 
lation of  our  hemisphere  two  or  three  centuries  hence  "may  have  more 
Chings  and  Changs  in  their  genealogical  trees  than  Smiths  and  Browns," 
on  account  of  the  greater  tenacity  of  life  of  the  Chinese  and  their  power  to 
keep  up  their  numbers  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  That  is  the  pros- 
pect, Caucasian  friends.  Our  descendants  a  few  generations  hence  will  boast 
a  seductive  obliquity  of  eye  and  a  delicate  cinnamon  complexion  ;  and  the 
question  of  queues  may  perhaps  convulse  the  masculine  mind  as  the  chignon 
lias  the  feminine.  Tea  and  porcelain  industries  will  flourish,  and  we  shall 
learn  the  secret  of  the  genuine  Chinese  crape  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  acquire 
Oriental  mastery  of  color,  without,  let  us  hope,  altogether  abandoning  Western 
views  in  the  matter  of  perspective. 

But  our  immediate  duty  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  new  Tartar  inva- 
sion by  learning  the  speech  of  our  peaceful  invaders,  that  we  may  welcome 
them  in  familiar  accents.  We  do  not  propose  the  study  of  those  desperate 
characters  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  on  tea-caddies.  Not  at  all. 
There  is  a  language  —  the  famous  "Pigeon  English" — in  which  East  and 
West  can  meet  on  common  ground  ;  a  tongue  of  matchless  strength,  grace, 
and  flexibility,  easily  spoken  by  the  smallest  child,  and  intelligible  to  the 
hoariest  patriarch.  We  append  a  specimen,  which  may  be  studied  by  way 
of  a  first  lesson. 

Norval's  Speech.     A   Version  in  Pigeon  English  by  unintelligent  Chinese: — 
My  neem  b'long  Norval :  top  side  that  Grampian  hillee, 
My  father  (you  sabby  my  father)  long  teem  pay  chow-chow  he  sheep. 
He  smallee  heart  man  ;  too  muchee  take  care  catchee  that  dollar  gala ; 
He  wantchee  my  stop  this  side,  counter  my  he  own  one  piecee  chilo ; 
My  no  wantchee  :   my  have  hear  talkee  that  fightee  pigeon  ; 
My  likee  go  'long  that  mandarin,  knockee  oiler  man. 
Little  teem  Joss  pay  my  what  ting  that  father  no  likee  do. 

Last  night  that  moon  get  up  lound,  oiler  same  my  hat  —  no  get  full  up,  no  get  square, 
Too  muchee  quasi  man  come  down  that  hill,  catchee  that  sheep  'long  that  cow, 
He  own  take  carry  him  away. 

My  go  catchee  my  flen  :  my  own  eye  have  see  what  side  that  lobber  man  walkee. 
He  no  carry  him  away :  he  pocket  too  muchee  full  up. 
Hi-yah  !  my  largee  heart  that  teem  !  my  have  go  home  ; 
My  no  likee  take  care  that  sheep  'long  that  cow. 

As  the  original  is  no  longer  spouted  by  schoolboys  to  the  extent  that  it 
used  to  be  in  our  youthful  days,  we  subjoin  it  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

My  name  is  Norval :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ;  a  frugal  swain 
Whose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his  store 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  longed 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  ; 
And  heaven  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied. 

This  moon  which  rose  last  night,  round  as  my  shield, 
Had  not  yet  filled  her  horn,  when  by  her  light 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hills 
Rushed,  like  a  torrent,  down  upon  the  vale, 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.     The  shepherds  fled 
For  safety  and  for  succor.     I  alone, 
With  bended  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
Hovered  about  the  enemy,  and  marked 
The  road  he  took ;  then  hasted  to  my  friends, 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led 
Till  we  o'ertook  the  spoil-encumbered  foe. 
We  fought  and  conquered. 

Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  disdained 
The  shepherd's  slothful  life. 
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A  happy  thing  it  would  be  if  all  candidates  for  public  office  were  as 
conscientious  in  keeping  their  promises  as  M.  Daniel  Wilson.  M.  Wilson 
is  not  an  Englishman,  as  his  name  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  a  French- 
man, and  a  deputy  from  the  department  of  Indre-et- Loire.  During  the  canvass 
he  made  prodigious  efforts  to  gain  popularity,  gave  gigantic  banquets,  games, 
etc.,  and  among  other  things  pledged  himself  to  have  the  toll-charge  on  a 
certain  bridge  in  his  neighborhood  abolished.  When  elected,  he  was  not 
able  to  procure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Reminded  of  his  pledge  by  his  con- 
stituents, he  made  no  attempt  to  excuse  himself,  but  proceeded  to  fulfil  it  in 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  he  has  placed  two 
watch-boxes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  man  with  a  large  bag  of  coppers.  Every 
passenger  on  crossing  the  bridge  and  paying  the  toll  of  one  cent,  passes  to 
the  watch-box  and  is  reimbursed  from  the  Wilson  fund.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  M.  Wilson  enjoys  extreme  popularity  in  all  the  neighborhood. 

A  popular  and  flowery  preacher,  whose  vanity  was  frequently  tickled 
by  the  sight  of  reporters  engaged  in  taking  down  his  eloquent  periods,  one 
morning  observed  his  negro  servant  busy  with  slate  and  pencil  during  his 
sermon.  "Jim,"  he  said  to  him  after  service,  "what  were  you  so  busy  about 
in  that  corner  while  I  was  preaching  ?" 

"  Takin'  notes,  sah." 

"  Taking  notes,  were  you  ?     Let  me  see  them." 

The  boy  exhibited  his  slate  covered  with  unmeaning  scrawls. 

"  Do  you  call  these  notes  ?     Why  this  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense." 

"  Jes'  what  I  thought,  sah,  when  you  was  a-sayin'  it !  " 

Science  has  long  since  demonstrated  that  all  known  mechanical  forces, 
whether  the  movements  of  air  or  water,  the  expansion  of  steam  or  other 
substances  by  artificial  heat,  or  the  muscular  power  of  men  or  animals,  are 
derived  indirectly  from  the  sun,  to  whose  action  the  currents  of  wind,  the 
elevation  of  the  water,  and  the  accumulation  of  potential  force  in  those  sub- 
stances which  serve  for  fuel  or  for  food,  are  alone  due.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  employ  solar  heat  directly  as  a  mechanical  force,  with  but  in- 
different success  hitherto.  Quite  recently,  however,  M.  A.  Mouchot,  a  French 
savant,  seems  to  have  brought  the  problem  near  to  a  practical  solution. 

Saussure  had  discovered  that  by  covering  an  open  box  of  pine  with  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  taking  due  precautions  to  prevent  loss  by  conduction,  he 
could  accumulate  very  considerable  quantities  of  heat,  and  even  raise  the 
temperature  in  the  box  to  1600  centigrade.  This  phenomenon  is  explained 
by  the  differing  diathermancy  of  the  rays,  some  of  which  after  passing  through 
one  layer  of  glass,  are  incapable  of  passing  through  a  second,  or  of  returning 
through  the  layer  already  passed,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  caught  in  a  trap. 

M.  Mouchot,  following  out  these  experiments,  has  contrived  a  vessel 
which  is  covered  with  a  glass  envelope,  and  into  which  the  solar  rays  are 
thrown  by  a  cylindrical  mirror.  The  heat  soon  rises  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  boil  water,  and  in  time  reaches  a  very  high  temperature.  Meat  has  been 
roasted  in  this  apparatus  ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  chemical  solar  rays 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  action  upon  it,  as  it  acquires  a  disagreeable  taste. 
This  disadvantage  is  obviated  by  transmitting  the  rays  through  a  sheet  of 
red  glass. 

Although  M.  Mouchot  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  his  apparatus 
available  for  furnishing  mechanical  force,  this  can  scarcely  be  more  than  "a 
question  of  time  and  ingenuity.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effects  that 
the  solution  of  this  problem  would  have  on  arts  and  industry  —  perhaps  sur- 
passing even  the  introduction  of  steam-power.  In  tropical  countries  especially, 
where  the  skies  are  unclouded  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  year,  it  would  intro- 
duce a  most  potent  element  of  civilisation. 
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The  following  poem,  never  before  published,  was  written  by  a  lady 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  us  in 
admiration  of  its  beauty  and  tenderness. 

The  Dying  Girl  to  her  Lover. 

How  bright  the  summer  day  has  been  !     Look  how  the  golden  sun 
Sinks  down  behind  the  old  oak  trees,  his  work  of  glory  done. 
The  bat  wheels  on  his  drowsy  course,  the  birds  their  warbling  cease, 
The  flowers  fold  up  their  silken  bells,  and  all  things  breathe  of  peace. 
How  silently  and  languidly  the  long  bright  hours  have  past  — 
Yet  seem  they  all  too  short  for  me  :   I  feel  they  are  my  last ! 

To-morrow  is  my  birth-day,  love  :  how  darkly  now  appears 
The  record  of  departed  time,  the  mass  of  wasted  years  ! 
Too  late  I  've  learned  to  prize  the  worth  of  hours  forever  lost, 
"When  I  repined  if  but  one  cloud  my  sunny  pathway  crossed. 
Oh,  could  I  live  my  life  again,  methinks  'twere  boundless  wealth 
Only  to  tread  the  green,  green  earth  with  the  free  step  of  health  ! 

This  very  hour,  this  sunset  hour,  a  year  ago  to-night, 

We  sat  together  side  by  side  and  watched  the  fading  light : 

That  birth-day  eve,  with  trembling  hearts,  we  first  dared  speak  of  love, 

And  dreamed  that  years  of  blissful  life  our  constant  faith  might  prove. 

E'en  now,  with  hectic  on  my  cheek,  and  fever  in  my  eye, 

With  your  dear  hand  thus  clasped  in  mine,  methinks  I  can  not  die  ! 

Wheel  near  my  stand  of  flowers,  love  :  once  more  I  fain  would  view 
The  rose-bush  planted  for  your  sake  —  the  one  I  named  for  you. 
Amid  how  many  doubts  and  fears  I  watched  its  leaves  unclose, 
And  look  how  it  repays  my  care  —  how  strong  and  full  it  grows  ! 
Yet  one  slight  touch  has  shaken  down  the  blossoms  from  the  tree  : — 
To-morrow  it  may  bloom  afresh  —  where  will  its  mistress  be  ? 

And  now,  while  I  have  strength  to  speak,  let  these  pale  lips  express 

The  love  and  gratitude  I  feel  for  all  your  tenderness. 

You  've  been  to  me  a  talisman,  with  every  blessing  fraught ; 

And  I  —  I  would  my  bankrupt  heart  could  thank  you  as  it  ought ! 

You  vowed  to  love  me  unto  death  :  well  have  you  kept  your  vow ; 

And  I,  so  full  of  many  faults  —  but  you  '11  forgive  them  now. 

Look  at  my  wasted  finger,  love,  to  which  the  plain  gold  ring 
You  placed  there  one  short  year  ago,  is  now  too  large  to  cling. 
To-night  it  slipped  from  off  my  hand,  and  as  it  struck  the  ground 
That  little  noise  struck  on  my  heart  with  deep  and  solemn  sound. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  cherished  friend  had  bid  the  last  good-bye, 
And  left  me,  sad  and  desolate,  all,  all  alone  to  die. 

Oh  lay  me  not,  when  I  am  gone,  within  the  vaulted  tomb 

Where  the  glad  day-light  enters  not,  and  death  has  more  of  gloom  ; 
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But  where  the  summer  sun  shines  bright,  and  the  cool  breezes  pass, 
Murmuring,  like  whispered  words  of  love,  amid  the  rustling  grass. 
And  plant  that  white  rose  by  my  side,  that  when  its  leaves  are  shed, 
They  may  fall  soft  upon  my  grave,  like  blessings  on  my  head. 

How  fast  the  evening  shadows  fall  !     Look,  in  heaven's  azure  dome 
One  single  little  star  peers  forth  to  tell  that  night  has  come. 
It  seems  a  bright-robed  herald  sent  so  say  that  we  must  part  — 
Nay  —  weep  not  thus,  beloved  :   you  break  my  very  heart. 
I  trust  I  am  resigned  to  die  :   I  know  'tis  wrong  to  grieve  : 
But  life  seems  all  so  fair  to  me,  that,  oh,  I  long  to  live  ! 

Lift  up  my  fainting  head,  dear  love,  and  place  it  on  your  breast. 
Through  weal  and  woe,  in  life  and  death,  my  chosen  place  of  rest ; 
And  let  me  feel  your  warm,  warm  breath,  your  hand  upon  my  brow  — 
I  have  been  fevered,  wild,  and  weak,  but  I  am  calmer  now. 
—  Is  this  the  hour  I  dreaded  so  ?     Can  death  be  made  so  bright  ? 
One  kiss,  and  then  indeed,  dear  love,  a  long  and  last  good-night ! 

A  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Prcssc  reports  a  singular  funeral  oration 
which  he  heard  pronounced  by  a  father  at  the  grave  of  his  son,  and  which 
has  a  sort  of  Roman  austerity  about  it.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  profound  emotion,  '"lie  whom  we  have  just  buried  here,  was  my  son. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  robust  constitution,  who  had  every  reason  to  expect 
long  life,  but  bad  conduct,  drunkenness,  and  the  grossest  debauchery,  brought 
him  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  to  an  untimely  grave.  Let  his  fate  be  a  warn- 
ing to  you  all.     Let  us  go." 

One  certainly  sees  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  the  French  papers. 
Here  for  instance  is  a  letter  of  a  M.  Barriere,  who  has  been  greatly  exerting 
himself  lately  to  have  certain  regulations  imposed  upon  burials,  and  certain 
precautions  taken  against  burying  persons  alive,  to  the  editor  of  a  Parisian 
newspaper. 

"  My  dear  Prevel  : —  I  have  lately  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
manager  of  La  Gaite  [theatre]  on  the  subject  of  the  new  crime  which  was 
recently  so  nearly  committed  at  Toulouse,  upon  the  person  of  a  poor  young 
woman  who  was  about  to  be  buried  alive,  by  permission  of  the  mayor,  and 
who  only  awakened  from  a  state  of  apparent  death  as  she  was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave. 

Investigations  have  shown,  to  our  horror,  that  this  is  the  fourth  error  of 
the  kind  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  manager 
felt  such  indignation  at  the  stupid  indifference  manifested  by  all  in  reference 
to  this  appalling  state  of  things,  that  he  ordered  me  at  once  to  prepare  a 
drama  in  twenty-six  tableaux,  to  bear  the  title  of  The  Dead  Alive,  with 
an  epilogue  called  The  Cemetery  of  Menton. 

The  electric  bell-ringing  apparatus  which  the  intelligent  and  humane  in- 
habitants of  the  last-mentioned  little  paradise  attach  to  the  hands  of  the  dead 
who  are  laid  out  in  a  chapel,  brings  about  the  happiest  denoument  in  re- 
uniting Ernestine,  who  had  already  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  her  beloved 
Adotphus,  who  has  both  there.  Your  friend, 

Theodore  Barriere." 

Colorado  City,  on  the  Colorado  "River,  in  Arizona,  consists  of  a  single 
house.    Of  its  origin,  a  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  account,  furnished 
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by  the  founder  himself.  A  party  of  explorers  returning  to  California,  reached 
the  Colorado  at  this  point,  where  there  was  a  ferry  kept  by  a  German,  whose 
fare  for  transporting  the  party  would  have  been  about  $25.  They  had  no 
money ;  so  after  a  consultation  they  adopted  an  ingenious  expedient  sug- 
gested by  the  narrator.  "  Setting  the  engineer  of  the  party,  and  the  whole 
force  under  him,  at  work  with  their  instruments,  amid  a  great  display  of 
signal-staffs,  they  soon  had  the  city  laid  out  in  squares  and  streets,  and 
represented  in  due  form  on  an  elaborate  map,  not  forgetting  water  lots  and 
a  steam-ferry.  Attracted  by  the  unusual  proceeding,  the  owner  of  the  ferry 
crossed  the  river,  and  began  to  interrogate  the  busy  surveyors,  by  whom  he 
was  referred  to  my  friend.  On  learning  from  that  gentleman  that  a  city  was 
being  founded  so  near  to  his  own  land,  the  German  became  interested,  and 
as  the  great  future  of  the  place  was  unfolded  in  glowing  terms,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  steam-ferry  for  the  increasing  trade  dwelt  upon,  he  became 
enthusiastic  and  began  negotiations  for  several  lots.  The  result  was  the  sale 
of  a  small  part  of  the  embryo  city,  and  the  transportation  of  the  whole  party 
over  in  part  payment  for  one  lot." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  information  for  such  of  our  junior  readers  as  may  have 
a  fancy  for  collecting  postage-stamps.  The  postage-stamp,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  recent  invention,  was  in  use  in  France  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  1653  there  were  sold  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  what  they  called 
billets  de  port  paye,  a  kind  of  franked  wrappers  which  were  placed  round  the 
letters  and  carried  them  free.     Specimens  are  still  preserved  in  cabinets. 

There  are  now  ten  denominations  of  postage-stamps  in  use  in  France. 
The  entire  series  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Republic. 

20  centimes. 

Black. 

- 

Issued  Jan.  1st,  1849."]  Suppressed  July  1850. 

1  franc. 

Pale  carmine. 

u 

Augt.         " 

40  c. 

Orange. 

u 

Dec.          "      I 

These  bore  the  effigy  of  the 
>.  Republic,    which    was    after- 
wards replaced  by  that  of  the 

25  c. 

Blue. 

a 

July         1850.  j 

15  c. 

Green. 

a 

July  22,      " 

President. 

10  c. 

Bistre. 

a 

Sept.  12,    "     J 

Empire. 

40  centimes. 

Orange. 

- 

Issued  Sept.  8,  1853. 

20  c. 

Blue. 

a 

July  1,    1854. 

80  c. 

Carmine. 

a 

Dec.  1,      " 

5  c 

Green. 

a 

Nov.  14,    " 

80  c. 

Rose. 

a 

Oct.        i860. 

1  c. 

Olive. 

a 

Nov.  1,      " 

5  c 

Light  green. 

a 

Mar.  1,    1861. 

2  c. 

Vandyke 

brown.  " 

Dec.  25,  1S62. 

4c. 

Lilac. 

a 

Sept.  5,  1863. 

5  francs. 

Violet. 

a 

Nov.        1869. 

In  1850  the  sales  of  postage-stamps  amounted  to  21,000,000  francs  ;  in  1864, 
to  more  than  382,000,000;  in  1869,  to  over  400,000,000. 


What  queer  people,  or,  as  Spielhagen  calls  them,  Problematic  Characters, 
one  meets  with  now  and  then.  We  were  seated  in  the  cars  a  few  days  ago 
next  to  an  individual  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  intelligent  features,  with 
whom  we  were  soon  engaged  in  agreeable  conversation.  Our  neighbor 
had  certainly  some  curious  and  original  views  on  various  topics,  but  he  falked 
well  and  exhibited  rather  extensive  information.  The  conversation  after  a 
while  drifted  to  the  Mormons,  with  all  whose  doings  he  seemed  so  conver- 
sant, that  at  first  we  suspected  him  of  being  a  member  of  that  sect,  and  were 
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rather  surprised  when  presently  he  broke  into  strong  condemnation  of  some 
of  their  customs.  "  But  their  great  mistake,"  he  said,  "  is  that  they  are  ex- 
hausting their  country  :  their  farming  is  ruining  the  soil,  and  the  railways 
will  speedily  drain  it  dry  and  leave  it  uninhabitable."  We  replied  that  our 
impression  had  been  that,  whatever  their  other  faults,  their  agricultural  in- 
dustry had  worked  wonders.  "  Altogether  a  mistake,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"  Indeed  the  whole  system  of  living  pursued  in  this  country  is  a  ruinous 
mistake,  as  we  shall  soon  find  out  to  our  cost.  Agriculture,  and  indeed  all 
permanent  habitations  are  the  bane  of  humanity.  In  the  plan  which  you 
will  here  find  indicated" — here  he  handed  us  a  printed  paper — "lies  our 
only  hope  of  safety."     The  paper  was  as  follows,  names  omitted  : — 

Practical  classes  are  now  organizing  for  Natation,  Navigation,  Astronomy,  (including  a  series  for 
the  forthcoming  transit  of  Venus),  Botany,  especially  the  Tidal  Plants,  by  competent  Lady  and 
Gentlemen  Professors  of  Noetic,  Marine,  Natural,  Social,  Politic  and  Religious  Science.  For  terms, 
programme,  models  of  vessels,  &c.,  apply,  personally,  at  Office  of  the  International  Autocthone, 
Migratory  Reconstructed  Congregationalists. 

New  Family  Boats  built  from  10  to  50  tons,  at  a  saving  of  33)3  per  cent,  by  contract.  Co-operative 
associations  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  fleets,  to  spend  the  winter  months  on  the  shores  of  Florida,  the 
Amazon,  &c,  can  save  50  per  cent,  in  building  their  yachts. 

No  larger  vessels  than  100  tons,  British  measurement,  will  be  admitted  into  any  fleet  of  the 
I.  A.  M.  R.  C.  Families  of  wealth,  whatever  their  nationality  or  rank,  Royal,  Patrician  or  Plebeian, 
for  Retainers,  Parasites,  or  other  Retinue,  must  have  additional  Boats.  Average  anchorage  to  be 
from  3  to  10  feet.     See  Chart,  Family  Boat  and  Wigwam  Coast  Survey. 

While  reading  this  remarkable  document,  the  train  stopped  at  a  station, 
and  our  neighbor  quitted  us  with  a  polite  salutation,  leaving  us  utterly 
mystified,  and  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  charlatan,  a  practical  joker,  or  a 
gentlemanly  lunatic. 

Oxe  often  sees  queer  errors  of  the  press,  but  seldom  one  queerer  than 
this,  which  met  our  eye  in  a  Georgia  newspaper  some  years  ago  : — "  In  our 

yesterday's  report  of  Mr. "s  speech,  second  column,  first  paragraph,  for 

'  dumswizzle  '  read  '  prominence.'  " 

Our  friend  Dr. was  sitting  in  his  Captain's  tent  one  Sunday  morning, 

when  the  black  servant  of  the  latter  came  in  and  solicited  permission  to 
"  go  to  preachin'."  "Yes,  go,"  said  his  master  ;  "  and  I  hope  it  will  do  your 
corn-stealing  soul  some  good."  Sam  went,  and  when  he  returned,  the 
Captain  asked  : — 

"  What  sort  of  a  sermon  had  you,  Sam  ? " 

"  Berry  fine  sermon  indeed,  sah  :  mos'  beautiful  sermon  ever  I  heerd." 

"And  what  did  the  preacher  tell  you  ?" 

"He  tole  us,  sah,  how  he  was  view-ed  in  de  burnin'  bush." 

"  Who  was  view-ed  ? " 

"He  was,  sah." 

"  But  who  was  it  that  was  view-ed  ? " 

"Well,  sah,  he  didn't  mention  who  was  view-ed." 

Apropos  of  the  extraordinary  epidemic  of  frightful  crimes  which  has 
lately  broken  out  in  Europe,  the  foreign  newspapers  are  crowded  with  sin- 
gular anecdotes  and  details  of  remarkable  criminals.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
unique  in  its  kind,  we  trust.  A  man  named  Montely  murdered  a  young 
friend  of  his  with  a  rasor,  then  cut  the  body  into  small  pieces  and  packed  it 
in  a  trunk.  It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  while  engaged  in  this  horrible  work, 
the  murderer  kept  singing  a  sentimental  song.  The  reporter  of  a  newspaper, 
who  had  obtained  a  brief  interview  with  him  in  prison,  put  some  questions 
to  him  in  reference  to  this  particular,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory  answer, 
and  indeed  was  treated  rather  superciliously  by  the  prisoner.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  received  a  note,  couched  in  the  following  words  : — 
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Prison  of  Orleans. 

Monsieur  : 

In  our  interview  yesterday,  I  took  you  for  a  person  moved  only  by  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  and  whose  opinion  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me.  I 
have  since  learned  that  you  are  a  journalist,  and  as  you  might  dishonor  my 
name  in  attributing  to  me  sentiments  which  are  unworthy  of  me,  I  answer 
your  question. 

It  was  neither  in  bravado  nor  from  fear  that  I  sang  at  the  moment  of  my 
accident.  I  sang  naturally,  without  thinking  of  anything  in  particular,  and 
without  any  preoccupation  of  mind,  as  any  man  might  do  while  packing  his 
trunk. 

I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  really  of  a  bad  disposition. 

Accept  my  salutations. 

MONTELY. 

A  love  for  dogs  is  an  amiable  quality  —  we  will  not  call  it  a  weakness  — 
but  the  author  of  the  following  advertisement  (quoted  by  Lord  Wilton  in 
British  Sports  and  Pastimes)  carried  it  perhaps  to  excess  : — 

"Wanted,  a  Nurse.  The  Signora  Marchesa  Siffanti  di  San  Bartolomei  is  in  want  of  a  young 
healthy  wet-nurse.  Her  services  will  be  required  for  a  small  litter  of  English  spaniels,  thoroughbred, 
the  maternal  parent  having  died  while  giving  them  birth.  Nurse  to  reside  in  the  house.  Wages  ioo 
francs  per  month.  Chocolate  in  the  morning;  breakfast  with  the  Marchesa,  dine  with  the  servants, 
and  sleep  with  the  dogs." 

A  celebrated  Paris  banker  recently  taking  a  trip  to  Dieppe,  met  in  the 
cars  a  distinguished  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  and  they  both  took  lodg- 
ings at  the  same  hotel.  The  banker,  who  loved  a  joke,  slipped  out  and 
inserted  in  the  principal  newspaper  of  the  place,  under  the  head  of  "Arrivals," 

"  M.  X.,  banker,  from  Paris-,  with  his  physician." 

Seeing  this  the  next  morning,  the  equally  witty  doctor  inserted  on  the 
following  day,  under  the  same  heading, — 

"  M.  Z.,  physician,  from  Paris,  with  his  banker." 

Here  is  a  neat  specimen  of  the  gallantry  and  esprit  of  the  belles  and 
beaux  of  fifty  years  ago.  A  gentleman  having  made  a  present  of  a  buck 
which  he  had  killed,  to  a  lady,  who  sent  him  in  return  a  pair  of  gloves  made 
from  the  skin,  accompanying  the  gift  with  the  following  verses  : — 

These  gloves,  with  my  best  wishes,  go 

To  that  unerring  hand 
That  caused  the  highest  head  to  bow, 

The  fleetest  foot  to  stand. 
They  were  won  by  you  in  frolicsome  mood, 

And  now,  to  their  lasting  renown, 
From  having  been  worn  by  a  buck  of  the  wood, 

Will  be  worn  by  a  buck  of  the  town. 

The  gentleman's  reply  ran  : — 

The  leather  that  passed  from  a  buck  to  a  buck, 

And  thus  become  mine  through  a  piece  of  good  luck, 

Unchanged  will  remain,  although  changed  it  appear, 

For  it  still  must  be  deei — deservedly  dear. 

I  suspect  you  but  mentioned  my  skill  in  the  field, 

To  show  how  superior  the  power  you  wield ;  , 

For  while  only  one  buck  of  the  forest  I  kill, 

Whole  droves  of  the  town-bucks  you  slaughter  at  will. 

A  gentleman  making  some  purchases  in  a  large  confectionary  establish- 
ment, remarked  to  the  young  lady  behind  the  counrer. : — "  I  shpuld  think  you 
would  be  continually  tempted  to  taste  these  dainties  piled  up  all  around  you." 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered :  "  I  see  them  made,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me ! " 
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Eds.   New  Eclectic  : 

The  best  form  of  the  epitaph  of  which  you  have  given  various  readings 
in  your  December  number,  will  be  found  in  Southey's  Doctor,  volume  i., 
chapter  xlii.,  apropos  of  the  antiquities  of  Doncaster,  and  of  Loversall 
church  in  that  town. 

"There  is  one  remarkable  epitaph  in  this  church  upon  a  monument  in  the  altar  form,  placed 
just  behind  the  reading  desk  : — 

"  '  How,  how,  who  is  here  ? 
I,  Robin  of  Doncaster,  and  Margaret  my  fere. 
That  I  spent,  that  I  had  ; 
That  I  gave,  that  I  have  ; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost.      A.  D.  1579. 
Quoth  Roberrus  Byrkes,  who  in  this  world  did  reign 
Threescore  years  and  seven,  and  yet  lived  not  one.'  " 

This  epitaph,  the  intention  ot  which  is  to  put  on  record  a  spite  against 
those  who  came  after  Robin,  rather  than  a  good  end  to  a  charitable  and 
sensible  life,  is  in  spirit  very  much  like  one  given  in  Athenseus,  as  an  epitaph 
quoted  by  Chrysippus  from  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  : — 

"  I  now  am  dust 
Who  once  was  king  of  mighty  Nineveh  ; 
The  things  which  I  did  eat,  the  joys  of  love, 
The  insolent  thoughts  with  which  my  wealth  did  fill  me, 
Are  all  I  now  have  left ;   for  all  my  power 
And  ail  my  happiness  is  gone  forever." 

Edward  Spencer. 
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THE   TRUE   STORY   OF   MRS.   SHAKSPERE'S   LIFE. 


ALTHOUGH  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  improved  taste  and 
higher  moral  sense  of  the  more  educated  classes,  both  in  England 
and  America,  have  completely  driven  the  plays  of  William  Shakspere 
from  the  stage,  yet  this  advance  is  unfortunately  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  enormous  increase  of  che2p  editions  of  his  works, 
daily  issuing  from  a  corrupt  and  venal  press ;  thus  bringing  the  unre- 
flecting populace  and  guileless  youth  of  both  countries  again  under  the 
power  of  that  brilliant  and  seductive  genius,  from  which  it  was  hoped 
they  had  escaped. 

In  order  still  further  to  ensnare  and  allure  the  thoughtless,  these 
cheap  editions  are  too  often  garnished  with  biographical  notices  of  the 
author's  life ;  described  in  garish  and  attractive  language ;  and  the 
editors  of  these  dangerous  works,  not  content  with  exalting  to  the  skies 
a  genius  only  too  likely  to  enchant  and  enthral  the  unwary,  endeavour 
to  blind  the  judgment  of  the  unthinking  reader  by  unblushingly  re- 
peating as  truth  the  fulsome  adulation  lavished  upon  Mr.  Shakspere 
by  the  boon  companions  of  the  tavern  wherein  he  was  accustomed  to 
seek  oblivion  of  the  dark  thoughts  by  which  his  soul  was  haunted,  in 
the  wildest  excesses  of  maddening  intoxication. 

Thus  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  his  fellow  rioters  that  we  are  re- 
peatedly told  that  he  was  a 
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"  Gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow." 

"  The  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade  ; 
Our  pleasant  Willy." 

Truth  to  imitate!  we  shall  presently  see  with  fell  intent.  Again, — 
it  has  been  said  : 

"  A  gentler  shepherd  nowhere  may  be  found." 

Such  is  the  magic  of  genius  even  when  the  life  of  its  possessor  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  lewd  and  unhallowed  riot,  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  poet's  personality,  fate,  and  happiness  have  had  an  interest 
for  the  whole  civilized  world,  which  we  will  venture  to  say  was  un- 
paralleled. It  is  within  the  writer's  recollection  how,  in  the  obscure 
mountain  town  where  she  spent  her  early  days,  the  life  of  William 
Shakspere  had  penetrated,  and  the  belief  in  the  gentleness  of  "fancy's 
child  "  was  universal. 

All  this  while  it  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  the  thousands  of 
unreflecting  readers  that  they  are  listening  merely  to  the  story  of  his 
fellow  mummers,  and  that  the  one  witness  whose  evidence  would  be 
best  worth  having,  has  ?iever  spoken  at  all.  Nay  more,  this  witness, 
this  unhappy  but  devoted  wife,  who  was  a  being  possessed  of  an  almost 
supernatural  power  of  moral  divination,  and  a  grasp  of  the  very  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  things,  that  made  her  lightest  opinions 
singularly  impressive,  has  been  assumed  to  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
accomplished  husband  ;  and  the  artless  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  the 
lately- unmasked  demon,  Lord  Byron,  thus  alludes  to  this  angelic 
woman  : — "By  whatever  austerity  of  temper  or  habits,  the  poets  Dante 
and  Milton  may  have  drawn  upon  themselves  such  a  fate,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  'gentle  Shakspere '  would  have  stood  exempt  from 
the  common  calamity  of  his  brethren.  But  amongst  the  very  few  facts 
of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  there  is  none  more  clearly 
proved  than  the  unhappiness  of  his  marriage." 

It  was  of  this  one  witness,  whose  faithful  lips  were  sealed  by  affec- 
tion, and  of  her  terrible  existence  while  her  husband  was  rioting  in 
London,  shut  up  in  the  lonely  country  home  made  hideous  to  her  by 
her  knowledge  of  the  dark  and  guilty  secret  hidden  within  its  walls, 
that  the  poet  was  evidently  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  awful  lines : — 

"  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  ;"     .... 

but  she  remained  silent,  even  to  her  own  parents,  whose  feelings  she 
magnanimously  spared. 

The  veil  which  has  hitherto  covered  this  dark  history  may  now  be 
withdrawn.  The  time  has  come  when  the  truth  may  be  told.  All  the 
actors  in  the  scene  have  long  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  mortal 
existence,  and  passed,  let  us  have  faith  to  hope,  into  a  world  where 
they  would  desire  to  expiate  their  faults  by  instituting  —  did  not  the 
lapse  of  time  unfortunately  render  all  scientific  investigation  useless  — 
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a  coroner's  inquest  upon  the  remains  which,  several  centuries  earlier, 
would  have  been  found  beneath  a  certain  crab,  and  a  certain  mulberry 
tree,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

From  the  height  at  which  he  might  have  been  happy  as  a  most  suc- 
cessful dramatist,  and  the  husband  of  an  almost  divine  woman,  Mr. 
Shakspere  fell  into  the  depths  of  secret  criminal  homicide,  assisted  in 
the  later  part  of  his  career,  by  a  blood  relation; — discovery  must 
have  been  utter  ruin  and  expulsion  from  civilised  society. 

From  henceforth  this  damning,  guilty  secret,  became  the  ruling  force 
in  his  life  ;  holding  him  with  a  morbid  fascination,  yet  filling  him  with 
remorse  and  anguish  and  insane  dread  of  detection.  His  various 
friends,  seeing  that  he  was  wretched,  pressed  marriage  upon  him. 

In  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation  he  proposed  to  Anne  Hathaway. 
The  world  knows  well  that  Mr.  Shakspere  had  the  gift  of  expression, 
and  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  wrote  a  very  beautiful  letter.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  To  the  celestial,  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Anne  Hatha- 
way.    In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these : 

Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 

Oh,  dear  Anne,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon 
my  groans  ;  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  oh  most  best,  believe  it.  Thine 
ever,  most  dear  lady,  while  this  machine  is  to  him, 

"  William  Shakspere." 

The  woman  who  had  already  learned  to  love  him,  fell  at  once  into 
the  snare.  Her  answer  was  a  frank,  outspoken  avowal  of  her  love 
for  him  ;  giving  herself  to  him  heart  and  hand.  The  treasure  of  affec- 
tion he  had  secured,  was  like  a  vision  of  a  lost  heaven  to  a  soul  in 
hell.     But  he  could  follow  his  own  maxim,  he  could 

"  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it." 

Before  the  world,  therefore,  and  to  his  intimates,  he  was  the  success- 
ful fiance,  conscious  all  the  while  of  the  deadly  secret  that  lay  cold  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Not  all  at  once  did  the  full  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  reality  into 
which  she  had  entered  come  upon  the  young  wife.  She  knew  vaguely 
from  the  wild  avowals  of  the  first  hours  of  their  marriage,  that  there  was 
a  dreadful  secret  of  guilt ;  that  Mr.  Shakspere's  soul  was  torn  with 
agonies  of  remorse.  In  one  of  her  moonlight  walks  near  the  crab- 
tree,  which,  from  Mr.  Shakspere's  being  so  frequently  seen  near  it, 
tradition, —  though  unsuspicious  of  the  dreadful  truth, —  has  connected 
with  his  name,  there  came  an  hour  of  revelation  ;  an  hour  when,  in  a 
manner  which  left  no  kind  of  room  for  doubt,  she  beheld  her  husband 
interring  the  corpse  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  minor  playwrights, 
whom  he  had  a  morbid  passion  for  destroying,  after  purloining  the 
plots  of  their  inferior  dramas,  which  his  genius  then  rendered  im- 
mortal,—  and  saw  the  full  depth  of  the  abyss  of  infamy  which  her 
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marriage  was  expected  to  cover,  and  understood  that  she  was  expected 
to  be  the  cloak  and  the  accomplice  of  this  villany.  It  was  to  their 
lonely  country  house  in  Warwickshire,  that  the  victims  were  one  by  one 
enticed  by  him,  when  he  returned  there  from  the  wild  orgies  of  his 
tavern  life  in  London  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  dark  suspi- 
cion of  the  dreadful  truth  had  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
Robert  Greene,  when  he  wrote  his  dying  exhortation  to  his  friends, 
warning  them  against  the  "  painted  monsters  "  of  whom  Shakspere's 
troop  was  composed  :  "  Yes,  trust  them  not :  for  there  is  among  them 
an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tiger's  heart 
wrapped  in  a  player's  hide"  Sec. ;  and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  careless  or  too  obtuse  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  mystery,  admits  that  "  He  fled  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a 
criminal  prosecution." 

The  hasty  marriage  of  a  youth  scarcely  nineteen  with  a  woman  of 
twenty-six,  is  thus  explained.  He  required  an  accomplice,  a  cloak;  a 
gentle  uncomplaining  wife  to  dwell  in  retirement  in  the  lonely  country 
house  this  London  roisterer  was  compelled  to  maintain  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  his  dramatic  triumphs. 

We  have  said  that  the  young  wife  now  beheld  the  full  depths  of  the 
infamy  her  marriage  was  to  cover.  It  was  then  that  he  bade  her  in 
his  own  forcible  and  terrible  words  : — 

"  look  thou  down  into  this  den 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 


All  on  a  heap  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

this  fell  devouring  receptacle 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree  (*) 
Which  overhangs  the  mouth  of  this  same  pit." 

The  evidences  of  an  agonised  conscience  are  so  thickly  strewn  through- 
out his  works,  that  we  might  almost  quote  at  random  : — 

"  I,  as  his  host 
That  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself." 

"  Oh,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heaven, 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  it." 

"  Now  doth  he  feel 
His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands." 

"Better  be  the  dead 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace." 

"  And  all  our  yesterdays 
Have  lighted  fools  to  dusty  death." 

"  What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood." 

"  Oh  wretched  state, 
Oh  bosom  black  as  death,"  &c,  &c. 

*  The  reason  of  the  substitution  of  an  elder  tree  for  a  crab  tree  in  the  drama,  is  obvious.  Even  the 
morbid  dwelling  on  his  own  crimes  which  impelled  him  continually  to  allude  to  them  in  his  writings, 
could  not  entirely  blind  him,  even  in  his  most  conscience-stricken  moments,  to  the  danger  of  being  too 
explicit.  At  a  later  period,  when  Mr.  Shakspere  removed  to  New  Place,  the  guilty  secret  was  hidden 
beneath  a  mulberry  tree. 
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Anyone  who  reads  the  tragedies  of  "  Macbeth,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Titus 
Andronicus,"  &c.,  with  this  story  in  his  mind,  will  see  that  it  is  true. 

Many  women  would  have  been  utterly  crushed  by  such  a  disclosure  : 
some  would  have  fled  from  him  immediately,  and  exposed  and  de- 
nounced the  crime.  Mrs.  Shakspere  did  neither.  She  would  neither 
leave  her  husband  nor  betray  him  ;  nor  would  she  for  one  moment 
justify  his  sin,  and  hence  came  thirty-two  years  of  convulsive  struggle, 
in  which  sometimes  for  a  time  the  good  angel  appeared  to  gain  ground, 
and  then  the  evil  one  returned  with  sevenfold  vehemence. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Susannah,  for  whom  his  preference  is  so  plainly 
shown  in  his  will,  became  the  partner  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  Shakspere 
argued  his  case  with  her,  with  his  noble  wife,  and  with  himself,  with  all 
the  sophistries  of  his  powerful  mind, — 

"  Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime." 

"  'Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteemed." 

"  1 'will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange." 

"  No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  fault-;,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are." 

These  devilish  sophistries,  though  unable  to  shake  his  lofty-minded 
wife,  were  ruinous  to  the  unfortunate  child  of  sin,  born  with  a  curse 
upon  her,  over  whose  wayward  nature  Mrs.  Shakspere  watched  with  a 
mother's  tenderness  ;  though  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  from  the 
strange  abnormal  propensity  to  murder  inherited  by  the  object  of  her 
cares.  But  though  he  could  thus  warp  this  young  soul,  his  divine  wife 
followed  him  through  all  his  sophistical  reasonings  with  a  keener 
reason.  She  besought  and  implored  him  in  the  name  of  his  better 
nature  and  by  all  the  glorious  things  he  was  capable  of  being  and 
doing;  and  she  had  just  power  enough  to  convulse  and  agonize;  but 
not  power  enough  to  subdue. 

These  thirty-two  years,  during  which  Mrs.  Shakspere  was  struggling 
to  bring  her  husband  back  to  his  better  self,  were  a  series  of  passion- 
ate convulsions.  Towards  the  last  she  and  her  husband  saw  less  and 
less  of  each  other,  and  he  came  more  decidedly  under  evil  influences, 
and  seemed  to  acquire  a  sort  of  hatred  to  her. 

"  If  ere  I  loved  her,  all  that  love  is  gone  ; 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  in  guest-wise  sojourn'd." 

He  had  tried  his  strength  with  her  fully;  he  had  attempted  to 
confuse  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  bring  her  into  the  ranks  of 
those  convenient  women  who  regard  marriage  as  a  sort  of  friendly 
alliance  to  cover  murder  on  both  sides.  When  her  husband  described 
to  her  the  Continental  cities  where  midnight  assassinations  were 
habitual  things,  and  the  dark  marriages  in  which  complaisant  couples 
mutually  agreed  to  form  the  cloak  for  each  other's  murders,  and  gave 
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her  to  understand  that  in  this  way  alone  could  she  have  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  life  with  him,  she  simply  said,  "  Master  Shakspere,  I  am  too 
truly  thy  friend  to  do  this." 

Mr.  Shakspere's  treatment  of  his  wife  during  the  sensitive  periods 
that  preceded  the  births  of  her  three  children,  was  always  marked  by 
paroxysms  of  unmanly  brutality,  for  which  the  only  possible  charity  on 
her  part  was  the  supposition  of  insanity.  He  himself  alludes  to  it, 
with  his  usual  sophistry,  where  he  speaks  of  "  his  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy 
rolling."  Rowe  sheds  a  significant  light  on  these  periods,  by  telling  us 
that  about  those  times,  Shakspere  was  drunk  day  after  day  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Marlowe,  &c. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Susannah,  Mr.  Shak- 
spere came  suddenly  into  Mrs.  Shakspere's  room,  and  told  her  that 
her  mother,  good  Mistress  Hathaway,  was  dead.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  birth  of  the  second  child,  Hamnet,  he  came  with  still  greater 
suddenness  into  her  room,  and  told  her  that  her  father,  the  venerable 
Master  Hathaway,  was  dead  ;  and  a  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of  the 
third  child,  Judith,  he  came  with  greater  suddenness  than  ever  into 
the  chamber,  and  harrowed  her  feelings  by  announcing  the  death  of 
worthy  Master  John  a  Combe. 

Never  has  more  divine  strength  of  love  existed  in  a  woman.  Her 
conduct  in  these  trying  circumstances  displays  the  breadth  of  Mrs. 
Shakspere's  mind,  and,  above  all,  her  clear  divining,  moral  discrimina- 
tion ;  never  mistaking  wrong  for  right  in  the  slightest  degreee  ;  fully 
alive  to  the  criminality  of  Mr.  Shakspere  and  his  guilty  daughter's 
murderous  proceedings  ;  yet  with  a  mercifulness  that  made  allowance 
for  every  weakness  and  pitied  every  sin.  On  one  occasion,  after  their 
removal  to  New  Place,  she  came  upon  him,  sitting  with  the  partner  of 
his  guilt,  beneath  the  fatal  mulberry  tree.  She  went  up  to  them,  and 
he,  looking  down  upon  the  grave  among  the  nettles,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  said:   "When  will  those  three  down  there  meet  us  again?" 

She  answered,  "Not  in  Heaven,  I  fear." 

During  all  this  trial,  strange  to  say,  her  belief  that  the  good  in  Mr. 
Shakspere  would  finally  conquer,  remained  unshaken.  She  forgave 
him  even  the  cruelty  with  which  he  strove  to  make  her  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  his  constant  allusions  to  her  being  older  than 
himself,  and  his  false  and  unmanly  attacks  upon  her  disposition  : — 

"Too  old,  by  Heaven  !  still  let  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself." 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together." 

"Age,  I  do  abhor  thee  ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee." 

"  Oh  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young  !  " 

"  Curster  than  she  :  why,  'tis  impossible  !  " 

"  As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse." 

All  these  and  more  ribald  and  unmanly  insults  and  obscenity  fell  at 
her  pitying  feet  unheeded. 
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It  has  been  thought  by  some  friends  who  have  read  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  author  should  give  more  specifically 
her  authority  for  these  statements. 

The  great  great  grandmother  of  the  present  writer  was  one  of  those 
pilgrim  mothers,  devoted  companions  of  certain  less  widely  known  but 
surely  not  less  deserving  pilgrim  fathers,  who  were  dispatched  at  the 
expense  of  an  effete  mother  country  to  assist  in  colonising  the  British 
possessions  of  the  American  continent.  The  writer's  venerable  ancestor 
and  namesake,  Mistress  Harriet  B.  Cherstovv,  had  occasion,  before 
quitting  her  native  land,  to  visit  Warwickshire,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  her  there  at  that  time,  originated  a  friendship  and  corres- 
pondence with  Mistress  Shakspere,  which  was  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  that  visit.  She  there  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Shakspere,  indicating  that  she  wished  to  have  some  private, 
confidential  communication  upon  important  subjects,  and  inviting  her 
for  that  purpose  to  spend  a  day  with  her  at  her  country  seat  near 
Stratford. 

Mrs.  B.  Cherstow  went,  and  spent  a  day  with  Mrs.  Shakspere  alone, 
and  the  object  of  the  invitation  was  explained  to  her.  Mrs.  Shakspere 
was  in  such  a  state  of  health  that  her  physician,  worthy  Dr.  Hall  (the 
husband  of  the  abnormal  offspring  "  born  in  bitterness  and  nurtured 
in  convulsion  "),  had  warned  her  that  she  had  very  little  time  to  live. 
She  was  engaged  in  those  duties  and  retrospections,  which  every 
thoughtful  person  finds  necessary  when  coming  deliberately  and  with 
open  eyes  to  the  boundaries  of  this  mortal  life. 

At  that  period  some  cheap  performances  of  Mr.  Shakspere's  plavs 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  were  in  contemplation,  intended  to  bring  his 
works  before  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
of  Mrs.  Shakspere's  friends  had  proposed  the  question  to  her  whether 
she  had  not  a  responsibility  to  society  for  the  truth  ;  whether  she  did  right 
to  allow  those  dramas  to  gain  influence  over  the  popular  mind,  by  giving 
a  silent  consent  to  what  she  knew  to  be  utter  falsehoods. 

Mrs.  Shakspere's  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  the  most  heroic 
self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice,  and  she  had  now  to  consider  whether 
one  more  act  of  self-denial  was  not  required  of  her  before  leaving  this 
world  —  namely,  to  declare  the  absolute  truth,  no  matter  at  what 
expense  to  her  feelings. 

For  this  reason  it  was  her  desire  to  recount  the  whole  history  to  a 
person,  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  theatrical  or  local  feelings,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  influence  those  belonging  to  the  county,  or  to  the 
profession  in  life  in  which  the  events  really  happened  ;  in  order  that 
she  might  be  helped  by  such  a  person's  views  in  making  up  an  opinion 
as  to  her  own  duty. 

The  interview  had  almost  the  solemnity  of  a  death-bed  avowal. 
Mrs.  Shakspere  stated  the  facts  which  have  been  embodied  above,  and 
gave  to  the  writer's  revered  ancestor, —  the  first  to  bear  the  henceforth 
immortal  name  of  Harriet  B.  Cherstow, —  a  brief  memorandum  of  the 
whole  with  the  dates  affixed. 

The  words  and  actions  of  Mrs.  Shakspere  during  the  last  part  of  her 
life  seemed  more  like  those  of  a  blessed  being,  detached  from  earth, 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  mortal.     What  impressed  Mrs.  B.  Cherstow 
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more  strongly  than  anything  else  was,  Mrs.  Shakspere's  conviction  that 
Mr.  Shakspere  was  now  a  redeemed  spirit,  and  that  he  looked  back 
with  shame  and  regret  on  the  immense  destruction  of  human  life  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  ;  and  that  if  he  could  speak  or  act  in  the 
case,  he  would  desire  to  prohibit  the  representation  of  those  dangerous 
dramas,  the  seductive  poetry  of  which  he  had  made  the  vehicle  of  his 
morbid  love  of  slaughter,  and  unworthy  passion  for  burying  his  fellow 
playwrights  beneath  the  mulberry  tree. 

Mrs.  Shakspere's  strongly  philosophical  mind  had  become  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Shakspere  was  one  of  those  unfortunately  constituted  persons 
in  whom  the  balance  of  nature  is  so  critically  hung  that  it  is  always  in 
danger  of  dipping  towards  insanity,  and  that  in  certain  periods  of  his 
life  he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of  mental  disorder  as  not  to  be 
fully  responsible  for  his  actions. 

She  went  over,  with  a  brief  and  clear  analysis,  the  history  of  his 
whole  life  as  she  had  thought  it  out  in  the  lonely  musings  of  her 
widowhood.  She  went  through  the  mismanagement  of  his  infancy, 
how  he  was  allowed  to  mule  and  puke  in  his  nurse's  arms  ;  of  his 
neglected  childhood,  whining,  and  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to 
school ;  yet  so  precocious  in  deceit,  as  when  there  to  show  a  shining 
morning  face.  She  sketched  boldly  and  clearly  the  mixture  of  ferocity 
and  hypocrisy  characterising  the  internal  life  of  the  youth  in  his 
father's  slaughter-house  ;  where,  as  Old  Aubrey  tells  us,  "  he  exercised 
his  father's  trade,  and  when  he  killed  a  calf,  would  do  it  in  high  style, 
and  make  a  speech."  She  dwelt  on  the  account  given  by  Davis  of  his 
being  "  much  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits," 
and  showed  how  habits,  which  with  less  susceptible  fibre  and  coarser 
strength  of  nature,  were  tolerable  for  his  companions,  were  deadly  to 
him  ;  unhinging  his  nervous  system,  which  she  considered  might  have 
been  still  further  unhinged,  when  Sir  Lucy,  whose  venison  he  stole, 
"  often  had  him  whipped,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,"  and  she  recalled 
to  the  listener's  mind  how  the  same  chronicler  adds,  "but  his  revenge 
was  great,"  quoting  his  own  terrible  description  of  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  he  had  gradually  been  brought  by  unrestrained  indulgence  in 
every  description  of  criminality  and  excess  : 

"  Lucius. —  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ?  " 

'■'■Aaron. —  A}-,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day,  (and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill  : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death" 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Cherstow  was  so  impressed  and  excited  by  the 
whole  scene  and  the  recital,  that  she  begged  for  two  or  three  days  to 
deliberate,  before  forming  any  opinion.  She  took  the  memorandum 
with  her  to  London,  and  gave  a  day  or  two  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shakspere  that  while  this  act  of  considera- 
tion for  the  morals  of  the  people  of  England  did  seem  to  be  called 
for,  yet  if  these  dreadful  disclosures  were  published  during  the  lifetime 
of  Mistress  Susannah  Hall,  her  husband,  or  relations,  some  steps 
might  probably  be  taken  to  vindicate  her  reputation  and  Mr.  Shak- 
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spere's  memory ;  but  that  by  awaiting  until  they  should  all  have  been 
called  to  their  account,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  refuting  the 
charges  contained  in  the  memorandum,  which  would  thus  become  a 
document  of  considerable  marketable  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  writer's  venerable  ancestor  was 
influenced  in  making  these  remarks  by  that  prudent  forethought  for 
the  worldly  advancement  of  her  family  which  regulated  her  course 
through  life,  and  has  caused  her  memory  to  be  gratefully  revered  by 
whole  generations  of  Cherstows  ;  she  probably  foresaw  that  if  pub- 
lished at  a  fitting  moment,  these  dreadful  disclosures  might  be  made 
instrumental,  under  Providence,  in  providing  meat  for  those  infant 
blossoms  of  the  Cherstow  family  she  was  about  to  conduct  to  America. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Harriet  B.  Cherstow,  her  descendants 
sought  eagerly  among  her  papers  for  the  important  memorandum  in 
question  :  but  failed  to  discover  it,  and,  indeed,  it  had  long  been  sup-    . 
posed  to  be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed,  when  the  providential  fall 
(through  dry  rot)  of  the  house  inhabited   by  the  first  generation  of 
Cherstows,  brought  the  missing  document  to  light,  when  it  was  at  once 
appropriated  by  the  present  writer,  as  an  invaluable  means  of  doing    | 
justice  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  she  considers  the  most  remark-   \ 
able  woman  the  sixteenth  century  has  produced.     No  such  memoir  has 
appeared  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  and  Mr.  Shakspere's  editors  have 
the  ear  of  the  public  ;  sowing  far  and  wide  those  poisonous  effusions 
of  his  genius,  which  are  eagerly  gathered  up  and  read   by  an  undis- 
criminating  community. 

However,  Anne  Hathaway  Shakspere  has  an  American  name,  and 
an  American  existence,  and  reverence  for  pure  womanhood  is,  we  think, 
proved,  by  these  pages,  to  be  an  American  characteristic  ;  and  what  is 
even  more  to  the  point,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  pecuniary  profit 
likely  to  accrue  to  one  specimen  of  pure  American  womanhood  through 
their  publication  by,  it  is  hoped,  a  not  unworthy  descendant  of  the 
original  Harriet  B.  Cherstow. 


Chambers  s  Journal. 

THE     MOON 


"S  our  steamboat  was  entering  Southampton  Docks  the  other 
day,  we  noticed  the  way  the  vessel  was  guided  in.  The  bend 
was  too  sharp  for  the  rudder  to  bring  the  vessel  round  it,  so  a  hawser 
from  the  bows  was  slipped  over  a  pile-head  on  the  pier.  The  vessel 
steamed  on,  and  the  hawser  continually  pulling  us  out  of  our  course, 
compelled  the  vessel  to  describe  a  part  of  a  circle,  and  so  safely  to 
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enter  the  docks.  We  might  thus  illustrate  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  moon  continually 
draws  it  out  of  the  direction  in  which,  at  each  instant,  it  is  moving, 
and  so  compels  it,  roughly  speaking,  to  describe  a  circle  about  the 
earth  as  centre.  But  there  is  this  difference:  the  force  by  which  the 
earth  draws  the  moon  is  not  a  simple  force,  as  the  tension  of  a  rope, 
but  the  result  of  all  the  attractions  which  all  the  parts  of  the  earth 
exert  on  all  the  parts  of  the  moon.  Now,  these  attractions  are  differ- 
ent for  different  parts  of  the  earth.  They  diminish  rapidly  as  the  dis- 
tance increases,  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Thus,  at  twice  the  distance,  the  attraction  is  diminished  to  one- 
quarter  of  its  first  amount;  at  ,three  times  the  distance,  to  one-ninth. 
The  moon,  then,  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  nearer  to  it  more  than 
it  attracts  the  central  parts,  and  these,  again,  more  than  the  parts  of 
the  earth  furthest  from  it.  In  consequence,  the  moon  draws  the  earth 
away  from  the  sea  on  the  side  of  the  earth  which  is  furthest  from  the 
moon.     It  also  draws  the  sea  away  from  the  earth  on  the  side  nearest  it. 

Imagine  ourselves  at  the  moon,  looking  down  at  the  revolving  earth. 
We  should  see  on  the  west  side  new  continents  and  seas  continually 
appearing,  hastening  across  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  disappearing 
round  the  east  side.  As  the  waters  pass  from  the  western  edge  to  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  draw  nearer  to  the  moon  than  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  in  consequence  are  drawn  towards  the  moon 
more  quickly  than  the  earth  itself.  They  cannot  leave  the  earth,  and 
can  only  obey  this  impulse  by  moving  round  towards  the  moon  more 
quickly  than  the  earth  on  which  they  rest.  When  they  have  passed 
the  middle  of  the  earth's  face,  they  are  now  moving  away  from  the 
moon,  and  the  action  is  reversed,  and  all  the  velocity  given  to  them 
before,  relatively  to  the  earth,  on  which  they  rest,  is  taken  away.  We 
see  thus  that  we  may  naturally  expect  the  water  directly  below  the 
moon  to  be  moving  from  west  to  east  more  rapidly  than  the  earth  on 
which  it  rests  ;  and  as  we  go  east  and  west  from  that  point,  this 
motion  of  the  water  will  become  less.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the 
water  furthest  away  from  the  moon.  We  may  thus  consider  the  ocean 
as  a  stream  of  water  flowing  round  the  earth,  generally  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  earth  below  it,  but  sometimes  slower  and  sometimes  faster. 
Where  it  moves  faster,  it  will  be  shallower.  Thus,  we  may  expect  the 
sea  to  be  shallow  at  the  point  below  the  moon,  and  that  furthest 
away  from  the  moon  ;  and  as  successive  places  are  brought,  by  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  below  or  away  from  the  moon,  they  have  low  tide, 
and  intermediate  to  these,  of  course  high  tide.  Such  is  a  rough  ex- 
planation of  the  tides.  There  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  seas  cannot  flow 
freely,  but  are  impeded  by  friction.  The  general  effect  of  it  all  is,  that 
looking  thus  down  on  the  earth  from  the  moon,  we  do  not  see  the  low 
tide  immediately  below  us,  but  to  the  west,  in  the  western  half  of  the 
earth's  face  ;  and  the  high  tides  are  not  on  the  western  and  eastern 
edges  of  the  face,  but  are  round  behind  the  western  edge  and  the 
other,  between  the  point  immediately  below  us  and  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  earth. 

Now,  the  moon  hastens  the  waters  in  the  western  half  of  the  earth's 
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face,  as  we  thus  view  it,  and  retards  those  in  the  eastern  half,  tending 
to  make  the  former  move  faster,  and  the  latter  slower,  than  the  land 
on  which  they  rest.  But  the  tidal  heap  is  in  the  eastern  half,  and 
therefore,  on  the  average,  more  water  will  be  in  the  eastern  half  than 
in  the  western.  Thus,  more  water  is  retarded  than  hastened.  If  as 
much  water  were  hastened  as  retarded,  these  motions  would  neutralise 
each  other  ;  but  more  being  retarded  than  hastened,  there  results  a 
slight  average  retarding  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  causing  them  to 
move  round  more  slowly  than  the  earth,  and  so,  relatively  to  it,  to  flow 
slowly  westward.  Of  course,  owing  to  lands  hindering  the  free  flow  of 
the  sea,  innumerable  local  currents  are  produced,  which  in  their  back- 
ward and  forward  flow  nearly  neutralise  each  other;  but  as  the  final 
result  of  all  these  motions  we  find  a  slow  westerly  current  in  the  ocean, 
due  to  the  moon's  action. 

This  current  does  not  move  without  friction  against  the  lands  it 
meets,  or  the  deeper  waters  of  the  ocean  over  which  it  flows.  By  this 
friction,  as  the  earth  is  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  tends  to 
check  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Just  as  the  brake  upon  a  windlass 
checks  the  rotation  of  the  windlass  and  the  lowering  of  the  weight,  so 
this  friction  against  the  earth  acts  as  a  brake,  gradually  stopping  it. 
If  we  set  a  celestial  globe  spinning,  we  can  soon  stop  it  by  gently 
laying  a  finger  upon  it.  So  the  moon,  as  it  were,  lays  a  fairy  finger  on 
our  earth's  equator,  and,  light  as  the  touch  is,  the  earth's  rotation  will 
in  time  be  stopped.  Ultimately,  the  earth  will  constantly  present  the 
same  face  to  the  moon,  just  as  the  moon  does  now  to  it. 

There  is  a  curious  action  in  compensation  upon  the  moon,  which 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  Owing  to  the  tidal  heaps  of  water,  the 
general  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  moon  is  not  directed  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  but  to  a  point  a  very  little  distance  from  it  on  the 
tidal  axis,  which  points,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  eastward  of  the 
moon.  Roughly  speaking,  the  moon  moves  in  a  circle  round  the 
centre  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east ;  but  it  is  thus  continually  pulled, 
not  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  to  a  point  a  little  towards  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  moon  moves.  Now,  when  we  have  a  stone  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  and  wish  to  make  it  whirl  round  faster,  we  move  our 
hand  in  a  little  circle,  pulling  the  string  continually,  not  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle  in  which  the  stone  whirls,  but  to  a  point  a  little  more  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  stone  is  moving.  Thus,  the  loss  of  rotation 
in  the  earth  is  compensated  for  by  a  more  rapid  motion  of  the  moon, 
which,  in  consequence,  will  fly  further  from  the  earth,  and  describe  a 
larger  orbit.  This  change,  however,  is  practically  too  small  to  be  ob- 
served. 

We  have  shewn  above  how  the  moon  produces  a  tide  on  the  earth. 
Supposing  the  moon  to  possess  an  ocean,  what  kind  of  tides  will  our 
earth  produce  in  it  ?  The  mass  of  the  earth  is  eighty-eight  times  that 
of  the  moon.  If,  instead  of  one  moon,  we  had  eighty-eight  such 
clustered  together,  each  evidently  producing  a  tide,  there  would  result 
on  the  whole  a  tide  eighty-eight  times  as  high  as  at  present.  We  can 
thus  see  how  the  tides  in  the  moon,  being  produced  by  the  earth,  would 
be  far  greater  than  those  we  have.  By  calculations  which  we  could 
hardly  explain  in  an  elementary  manner,  we  come  to  the  result,  that 
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the  tides  in  the  moon  would  be  about  forty  times  as  high  as  those  on 
the  earth,  or  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high  on  the  average. 
A  rather  surprising  result.  Such  a  tide  would  sweep  a  large  part  of 
England  clean,  twice  a  day.  Alpine  climbing,  far  from  being  a  luxury, 
would  be  a  necessity.  But  there  is  this  difference  :  owing  to  the  small 
mass  of  the  moon,  bodies  weigh  there  less  than  a  sixth  of  what  they 
do  here.  So  the  labour  of  avoiding  the  tide  would  be  but  slight.  Sup- 
posing the  moon  to  be  inhabited  by  creatures  like  men,  we  can  compute 
their  statures  that  they  may  have  the  same  agility.  Of  men  similarly 
formed,  the  weights  will  vary  as  their  bulks  —  that  is,  as  the  product 
of  their  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  As  the  men  are  supposed 
similarly  formed,  the  breadth  and  thickness  will  both  vary  as  the  length, 
and  thus  men's  weights  will  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  lengths.  Now, 
their  muscular  power  varies  as  the  cross  sections  of  their  muscles, 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  will  vary  as  the  squares  of  their  lengths.  A 
man  twelve  feet  high  will  thus  weigh  eight  times  as  much  as  one  six 
feet  high,  but  will  have  only  four  times  the  muscular  power  ;  and  if  the 
six-footer  be  sluggish,  the  twelve-footer  will  probably  be  unable  to  stir 
his  vast  weight.  If,  however,  the  twelve-footer  were  of  materials  only 
half  as  heavy  as  the  six-footer,  the  relation  between  weight  and  power 
would  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  they  would  be  equally  agile. 
The  material  of  man  weighing  less  than  one-sixth  its  weight  here,  on 
the  moon,  he  could  thus  afford  to  be  more  than  six  times  as  tall,  and 
be  still  as  agile.  Men  forty  feet  high  would  move  as  freely  on  the 
moon  as  we  do  here,  and  experience  no  more  inconvenience  at  a  tide 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  than  we  do  at  one  of  thirty  feet  —  a 
height  commonly  equalled,  in  fact,  often  exceeded  at  places  on  our 
globe.  We  may  notice  in  passing,  that  on  Jupiter,  man's  stature  would 
have  to  be  dwarfed  to  thirty  inches,  to  preserve  his  agility. 

The  action  of  tides  in  stopping  rotation,  shewn  above,  must  take 
place  whenever  bodies  capable  of  tidal  action  revolve  round  each 
other.  The  sun  as  well  as  the  moon  exerts  an  influence  in  stopping 
our  rotation.  Jupiter's  moons,  if  he  possess  an  ocean,  will  in  time 
destroy  even  his  rapid  rotation.  But  this  is  too  remote  to  be  of  much 
interest.  It  is  more  worthy  of  remark  that  we  meet  with  many  bodies 
whose  rotation  evidently  has  thus  been  stopped.  Our  moon  is  such, 
ever  presenting  the  same  face  to  the  earth.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  are  in  the  same  condition. 
And  we  can  see  the  reason  of  it.  Imagine  our  earth  and  moon,  each 
possessing  oceans,  starting  with  equally  rapid  rotations.  Each  will 
produce  a  tide  in  the  other,  and  so  tend  to  destroy  the  other's  rotation 
(we  perhaps  should  say  independent  rotation,  but  the  reader  will  under- 
stand what  is  meant).  But  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
cases.  The  amount  of  rotation  to  be  destroyed  will  be  different  in  the 
two  bodies.  Take  a  grindstone,  for  instance  —  a  great  effort  is  re- 
quired to  set  it  rotating,  and  an  equally  great  one  to  stop  it.  The 
larger  the  grindstone,  the  greater  the  effort  required.  Now,  we  might 
regard  the  earth  and  moon  as  two  such  grindstones  ;  and  computing,  as 
can  easily  be  done,  the  ratio  of  their  amounts  of  rotation  when  revolv- 
ing at  the  same  rate,  we  find  it  to  be  about  twelve  hundred  to  one.  If 
the  earth  and  moon,  then,  exerted  the  same  power  in  stopping  each 
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other,  the  earth,  having  only  ygV^-th  part  of  the  work  to  do  that  the 
moon  would  have,  would  do  it  in  j^V^th  part  of  the  time.  Thus,  if 
the  earth  stopped  the  moon  in  1,000,000  years,  the  moon  would  require 
1,200,000,000  years  to  stop  the  earth.  This  is  supposing  the  powers 
they  exert,  in  stopping  each  other,  equal.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
see  the  relation  between  the  power  with  which  the  earth  and  moon  act 
on  each  other  by  the  friction  of  the  tidal  current.  It  depends  not 
only  upon  the  actual  amount  of  the  tide,  but  also  on  the  amount  it 
lags  eastward  of  the  tide-producing  body.  The  higher  tide  of  the 
moon  would  probably  lag  behind  the  earth  much  less  than  the  earth's 
tide  lags  behind  the  moon.  If  the  lagging  were  equal,  the  earth's 
power  would  many  times  surpass  that  of  the  moon.  If  the  lagging  in 
the  moon  were  less,  the  earth's  power  would  not  be  so  many  times 
greater.  Certainly  the  earth's  power  would  not  be  less.  Of  course, 
the  greater  the  power  the  earth  exerts,  the  sooner  the  moon  is  stopped. 
Certainly,  then,  the  moon  would  be  stopped  twelve  hundred  times 
sooner  than  the  earth.  Looking  back,  then,  on  the  long  ages  during 
which  our  earth  has  existed,  we  can  easily  conjecture  how  long  it  must 
be  since  our  moon  had  that  rapid  rotation  upon  its  axis,  which  appar- 
ently is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  life. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  have  assumed  a  great  deal.  No 
oceans  now  exist  on  the  moon  ;  so  our  tides  may  seem  pure  imagina- 
tion. Well,  we  will  refer  to  the  point  again.  Let  us  glance  for  a 
while  at  the  moon's  present  condition.  Practically,  the  moon  has  no 
atmosphere.  This  is  shewn  in  many  ways.  When  the  sun  sets  on  a 
clear  day,  it  appears  not  round  but  oval ;  the  air  bends  down  the  rays 
of  light  passing  through  it,  and  bends  those  most  that  are  nearest  the 
horizon.  A  ray  being  thus  bent  down,  its  direction,  when  it  reaches 
us,  appears  to  be  from  a  point  above  that  from  which  it  really  came, 
and  the  object  will  be  seen  above  its  real  position.  Thus,  the  sun 
appears  higher  in  the  sky  than  it  really  is,  and  the  lower  limb  more  so 
than  the  upper,  so  as  to  approach  to  it,  and  cause  the  apparent  flatten- 
ing. The  sun,  indeed,  has  really  set  to  us  when,  by  this  bending  of 
the  rays,  he  is  still  visible.  Rays  of  light  grazing  the  earth,  and  pass- 
ing out  into  space  beyond,  will  be  doubly  bent  to  the  earth  ;  thus,  the 
atmosphere  would  enable  an  eye  behind  the  earth  to  see  a  little  round 
the  corner,  and  the  sun  would  still  be  visible  for  a  little  time  after  it 
had  really  passed  behind  the  earth.  Now,  the  moon  often,  in  its  path 
through  the  sky,  passes  over  a  star ;  if  she  had  an  atmosphere,  the 
star  would  be  visible  some  little  time  after  the  moon  had  passed  be- 
tween it  and  the  spectator,  and  also  reappear  a  little  before  the  moon 
had  passed  from  over  it ;  thus,  the  time  that  the  star  is  hidden  would 
be  shortened  by  the  moon's  atmosphere.  Observations  of  this  kind 
prove  that  the  moon  has  no  appreciable  atmosphere.  Or,  again,  as 
the  sun  seems  flattened  when  setting,  if  we  watched  with  a  telescope 
the  moon  pass  over  a  planet,  the  latter  would  appear  flattened  if  there 
be  an  atmosphere.  No  such  alteration  of  form  can  be  detected. 
Again,  an  atmosphere  produces  a  twilight,  and  if  the  moon  has  the 
one,  it  will  also  have  the  other.  Very  careful  observation  has  shewn 
that  such  a  twilight  exists  in  the  moon,  but  so  slight,  that  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is  due,  cannot  be  more  than  a  mile,  and  it 
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must  be  rarer  than  any  vacuum  that  can  be  formed  in  an  air-pump. 
Other  reasons  might  be  adduced  ;  these,  however,  may  suffice.  With 
such  an  atmosphere,  water,  to  any  considerable  amount,  cannot  exist 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon ;  for,  as  there  the  day  is  as  long  as  four- 
teen of  ours,  the  sun's  continued  heat  would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  greater  than  we  know  exists.  At  the  same  time,  careful  ex- 
amination with  the  most  powerful  telescopes  has  shewn  that  no  lakes 
or  seas  of  any  but  the  smallest  size  can  possibly  exist. 

When  we  examine  the  moon  —  we  do  not  mean  with  large  and 
powerful  telescopes,  but  such  as  any  person  can  put  together  for  him- 
self at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings  —  many  particular  features  can  be  at 
once  recognised.  The  southern  part  of  the  moon  is  especially  notice- 
able as  pitted  all  over  with  round  cavities,  often  so  close  as  to  run  into 
each  other.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  minutest  specks  to  great 
pits,  almost  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Their  character  is  singu- 
larly uniform.  A  great  circular  wall,  the  height  of  which  can  be  easily 
estimated  by  means  of  the  shadow  it  throws,  surrounding  a  circular 
plain,  usually  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  plain  without.  In  this 
plain,  often  one  or  more  conical  mountains  rise.  We  are  at  no  loss  for 
objects  on  our  globe  to  compare  them  with.  Among  the  Andaman 
group  is  a  volcanic  island  ;  a  lofty  and  precipitous  wall,  eighteen  miles 
in  circuit,  encloses  a  circular  plain  but  slightly  raised  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  in  the  centre  a  steep  hill,  the  cone  of  an  active  volcano,  rises  to 
a  height  of  about  eighteen  hundred  feet.  We  could  pick  out  mountains 
in  the  moon  answering  almost  exactly  to  the  same  description.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  cause  is  the  same.  The 
lunar  craters,  indeed,  usually  vastly  exceed  in  size  those  found  on  our 
globe  ;  but  we  shall  notice  hereafter  the  reason  for  it. 

These  various  mountains,  and  other  natural  features,  have  received 
names,  and  we  may,  in  passing,  notice  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous. 
Plato  is  one  of  these  vast  craters,  considerably  to  the  north  in  the 
moon  (readers  will  remember  that  astronomical  telescopes  invert  objects, 
making  north  appear  south,  and  vice  versa),  and  so  presenting  not  a 
vertical  but  a  bird's-eye  view,  appears  as  a  vast  oval,  with  the  central 
plain  extremely  dark  and  depressed.  Copernicus,  which  becomes 
visible,  or,  in  other  words,  at  which  the  sun  rises  soon  after  the  half- 
moon,  is  very  conspicuous,  terraces  in  its  circular  wall  being  easily  de- 
tected, while  a  group  of  conical  hills,  two  of  them  very  easily  seen, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  plain.  Tycho,  a  crater  consider- 
ably to  the  south,  is  of  such  dimensions  that,  if  a  circle  were  cut  out 
of  Switzerland,  including  Mont  Blanc,  the  Matterhorn,  and  Monte 
Rosa,  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea,  the  whole  might  be  placed  within 
Tycho,  and  not  a  single  peak  be  seen  over  the  edge.  Then,  too,  of 
conical  volcanic  peaks,  such  as  that  of  Teneriffe  or  Adam's  Peak  in 
Ceylon,  there  are  beautiful  examples  in  the  moon.  Pico,  which  shines 
like  a  little  triangular  speck  of  burnished  silver,  with  a  little  patch  of 
shadow  attached,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Plato,  is  computed  to  be  at 
least  seven  thousand  feet  high,  and  rising  as  it  does  abruptly  from 
a  comparatively  flat  plain,  would  be  a  magnificent  spectacle  if  on  our 
globe,  the  more  beautiful,  as  several  similar  though  smaller  cones  are 
clustered  near. 
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But  with  all  this  show  of  volcanic  force,  the  moon,  though  carefully 
watched,  has  given  but  few  signs  of  fiery  life.  Herschel  and  others 
have  observed  phenomena  at  various  times  which  resemble  an  eruption 
of  lava  in  one  of  the  lunar  volcanoes,  and  lately  it  appears  that  the 
crater  Linne  has  been  slowly  filled  up,  apparently  by  an  eruption  of 
mud  or  ashes.  But  the  lunar  volcanoes,  if  not  actually  extinct,  are 
probably  not  far  from  being  so. 

Besides  volcanoes,  there  are  other  interesting  natural  features  in  the 
moon  :  great  depressed  plains,  presenting  the  appearance  of  ocean- 
beds  ;  mountain  ranges,  produced  evidently  not  by  volcanic  forces,  but 
by  the  erosive  action  of  water.  For  instance,  the  Apennines,  a  range 
some  four  hundred  miles  long,  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Showers 
to  a  height  of  twenty  thousand  feet,  sloping  gently  to  the  south,  but  to 
the  north  presenting  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous  descent  to  the 
great  depressed  plain.  It  thus  presents  a  close  parallel  to  the  Andes, 
which  rise  gradually  on  the  eastern  side,  but  to  the  west  overhang  the 
Pacific  with  a  far  steeper  incline.  The  Ghauts  of  India,  too,  have  the 
same  peculiarity ;  and  many  other  instances  might  be  named.  The 
height  of  the  lunar  Apennines  may  appear  extraordinary,  considering 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  moon  ;  but  if  the  Pacific  were 
drained,  and  we  measured  the  height  of  the  Andes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  depression,  we  should  probably  double  their  height.  When,  as  we 
believe  was  once  the  case,  the  Sea  of  Showers  was  filled  with  water, 
the  height  of  the  Apennines  above  the  level  of  the  sea  would  not  be 
so  surprising. 

To  produce  a  volcano,  water  is  required.  By  the  slow  escape  of  the 
central  heat  of  our  globe,  the  interior  parts  cool  and  contract.  The 
crust  of  the  earth,  left  without  sufficient  support,  cracks  and  subsides. 
The  shock  is  propagated  through  the  earth,  and  an  earthquake  is  pro- 
duced. Often  water  penetrates,  and  in  the  form  of  steam  at  high 
pressure  drives  up  the  molten  rocks  before  it,  and  a  volcano  is  pro- 
duced. No  water  can  be  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  where, 
then,  is  the  water  that  produced  the  volcanoes  we  see  there  ?  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  solid  part  of  the  moon  is  pear-shaped,  with 
the  stalk  end  as  it  were  towards  us  :  whilst  the  water  has  all  accumu- 
lated on  the  flattened  end  of  the  pear,  and  so  is  invisible  to  us.  Such 
a  supposition,  however,  appears  extremely  gratuitous,  and  besides  is 
unnecessary.  If  any  of  Jupiter's  or  Saturn's  satellites  were  so  con- 
stituted, the  part  furthest  from  Saturn  or  Jupiter  would  be  less  bright 
than  the  rest  of  their  surfaces ;  but  though  their  surfaces  do  vary  in 
brightness  in  different  parts,  the  dimmer  part,  in  no  case,  we  believe, 
is  that  which  is  furthest  from  their  primaries.  So  there  is  no  analogy 
in  favour  of  this  idea.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
different  bulks  of  the  earth  and  moon.  The  weights  of  bodies  on  the 
moon  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  would  be  on  the  earth.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  sun  is  composed  largely  of  elements  such  as  exist  on 
our  globe  ;  nay,  further,  remote  fixed  stars  are  so  also.  We  have  thus 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  materials  of  the  moon  will  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  earth.  As  the  interior  of  the  earth  cools  down 
and  contracts,  the  weight  of  the  outer  crust,  which,  if  strong  enough, 
would  be  left  as  a  shell,  breaks  it  down,  and  crushes  it  into  the  con- 
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tracted  matter  below,  so  that  no  cavities,  or  comparatively  small  ones, 
are  left.  But  in  the  moon,  the  shell  covering  a  cavity  would  be  of 
smaller  radius,  the  moon's  radius  being  less  than  that  of  the  earth, 
and  consequently  stronger.  Above  all,  the  weight  of  the  materials 
composing  it  being  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  materials  of 
the  earth's  crust,  but  as  strong,  owing  to  the  feebler  force  to  crush  the 
crust  down,  cavities  would  be  formed  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  could 
exist  in  the  earth. 

Imagine,  then,  the  earth  and  moon  at  equal  temperatures.  They 
cool  down  —  the  moon,  however,  being  the  smaller,  the  more  rapidly. 
The  thin  crusts  at  first  formed  on  each  are  crushed  clown  on  the  central 
mass  as  it  contracts.  After  a  while,  when  the  crusts  have  acquired 
some  thickness,  the  lunar  crust  becomes  thick  enough  to  withstand  the 
crushing  for  a  while,  and  cavities  are  formed.  When  the  break-up 
takes  place  at  last,  the  lunar  oceans  penetrate,  and  pouring  in  immense 
quantity  into  the  large  cavities,  meet  the  still  hot  mass  below,  and  a 
tremendous  volcanic  outburst  is  the  result.  When  we  remember  that 
the  power  of  the  pent-up  steam  would  be  as  great  as  on  the  earth,  but 
the  rocks  and  lava  to  be  thrown  up  would  weigh  less  than  one-sixth, 
we  can  easily  understand  the  vast  craters  which  exist  on  the  moon,  so 
thickly  in  places  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  surface  having  been 
blown  up  in  bubbles.  As  the  cooling  process  continues,  other  and 
larger  cavities  are  formed,  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  crust 
being  too  little  to  crush  it  down  into  them.  Into  these  ultimately  the 
oceans  descend,  and  after  them  the  atmosphere.  We  thus  see  how, 
by  the  cooling  down  of  the  moon,  vast  internal  cavities  have  been 
formed,  in  which  her  ocean  and  atmosphere  are  now  buried.  The  at- 
mosphere that  still  clings  to  the  moon  is  but  the  thin  upper  layer;  the 
rest  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  rates  of  cooling  down  of  the 
earth  and  moon  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  diameters,  or  as 
three  to  eleven.  The  disproportion  between  these  is  nothing  so  great 
as  that  between  the  times  of  their  stopping  each  other's  rotations.  We 
can  thus  see  why  it  is  that,  whilst  ages  ago,  the  moon  has  ceased  to 
rotate  independently  of  us,  she  still  continues  to  shew  some  signs  of 
central  heat  in  the  few  cases  of  volcanic  outburst  that  have  been  ob- 
served. 

Dreary,  indeed,  must  be  the  scene  that  the  moon  now  presents. 
Here,  our  air  spreads  by  day  its  blue  curtains,  to  temper  the  black 
vault  of  night.  No  such  veiling  there.  When  the  sun  rides  high,  the 
stars  will  all  shine  with  little  lessened  lustre  on  the  black  sky ;  the 
mountains  will  cast  not  a  shadow  but  night  itself.  Could  we  but  see 
it  close,  it  would  be  as  some  nightmare  vision  we  should  gladly  forget. 
Possibly  the  absence  of  all  half-tones  in  shadow  would  confound  our 
eyes,  and  we  should  see  without  perceiving  ;  not,  indeed,  that  all  the 
rocks  would  be  rugged  and  angular,  the  outlines  not  softened  by 
time.  When  the  volcanoes  we  see  were  thrown  up,  far  other  was  the 
state  of  the  moon  ;  then  the  ocean  wore  the  shore,  and  the  rain  and 
frost  smoothed  the  mountain  .slope.  Even  now,  amid  the  confusion 
and  savageness  of  lava-beds  and  cinder-hills,  we  should  see  what  would 
call  to  mind  memories  of  happier  times  —  here  some  smoothed  chasm, 
where  of  old  under  a  bright  sky,  the  brook  murmured  ;  there  some 
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shingly  beach,  where  once  the  sea  rippled  round  the  polished  pebbles. 
But  all  this  is  gone  ;  and  cracked,  worn,  wild,  and  barren,  the  moon 
presents  an  image  of  death.  We  admire  its  brightness,  and  are  as  the 
children  of  whom  the  poet  speaks  — 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round, 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 

In  playing  there  had  found  : 
She  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

We  thus  trace  the  history  of  the  moon,  once,  like  our  globe,  rotating 
with  a  day  and  night  suited  for  organised  existence.  Its  seas  may 
have  teemed  with  fishes,  its  air  with  birds,  its  plains  with  animals  ; 
some  even  may  be  endowed  with  reason  —  as  fair  as,  may  be  fairer 
than  our  globe.  We  have  seen  how,  by  the  tidal  currents  produced  in 
its  oceans,  our  earth,  slowly  but  surely,  has  stopped  its  rotation,  and 
so  unfitted  it  to  sustain  life;  at  the  same  time,  by  cooling  down,  cavities 
have  been  formed,  within  which  its  oceans  and  atmosphere  are  now 
buried.  It  is  a  memento  mori  for  our  earth.  As  it  is,  so  must  this 
globe  of  ours  become.  Somewhat  different,  indeed,  may  be  the  manner 
of  it,  but  the  final  ruin  is  the  same. 

Yet,  dreary  as,  at  first  sight,  the  idea  of  this  inevitable  decay  appears, 
it  really  suggests  an  encouraging  thought.  That  which  points  to  an 
end,  points  also  to  a  beginning.  We  are  not  left  the  victims  of  blind 
and  inevitable  laws ;  there  is  behind  them  a  power,  dimly  revealed 
thus  even  in  Nature.  Yet,  weary  of  iron  necessity,  we  turn  gladly 
from  Nature  to  Revelation,  from  Law  to  Love. 


SONNETS 

To  James  Barron  Hops,  Esq.,  in  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern  Literature. 


|OETS  are  Nature's  fond  interpreters  ; 
Magicians  rare  to  whom  strange  wands  belong  ; 
Empurpled  kings,  who  rule  our  souls  through  song. 
That  melts,  or  calms,  or  like  the  trumpet  stirs. 

Their  thoughts  are  fed  with  beauty,  as  were  Jews 
With  manna  —  sad  as  harps  /Eolian  swept 

In  midnight  bowers,  yet  sweet  as  nectared  dews 
By  honeysuckle  blooms  or  roses  wept. 
10 
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Their  works  are  galleries  wherein  are  seen 
Pictures  from  living  nature  of  all  hues  ; 

The  gay  or  grave,  the  sweet,  the  dark  or  bright, 
From  flowery  meadows  bathed  in  sunny  sheen, 
Vine-clustered  cots,  with  flocks  on  hills  of  green, 

To  tragic  scenes  that  blanch  the  cheek  with  fright. 

11. 

A  wealth  of  beauty  greets  us  everywhere. 

The  hand  that  with  star-clusters  strewed  the  skies, 

Pencils  the  insect's  wing  with  brilliant  dyes, 
Renews  earth's  faded  charms  from  year  to  year. 

The  skies  are  not  less  rich  in  blue  and  gold, 
Gray  ocean's  hymns  less  mournful  or  sublime, 

Lilies  less  white  than  those  in  fields  of  old, 
Nor  shines  the  moon  less  brightly  in  our  time, 

Than  when  on  Karnak's  hoary  heights  it  shone, 
Or  silvered  Babylon's  green  hanging  bowers. 

In  virgin  splendor  Beauty  holds  her  throne, 
Defies  decay,  which,  baffling  man's  weak  powers. 
Dims  noblest  pictures,  levels  strongest  towers, 

And  turns  to  dust  his  gods  of  bronze  and  stone. 


Could  man  all  vestiges  of  Art  efface, 

Yea,  were  the  frescoes  of  great  Angelo 

Upon  our  wondering  eyes  no  more  to  glow, 
And  of  his  sculptures  time  to  leave  no  trace  ; 

Did  Poetry  unstring  and  break  her  lyre, 
Were  Raphael's  Madonnas  changed  to  dust, 

Did  Handel's  music  cease  to  awe  and  fire, 
Or  were  Giovanni's  matchless  gates  but  rust ; 

Nature  would  yet  remain  unchanged  and  bright ; 
Her  beauties  would  from  age  new  charms  have  caught, 

Lifting  creative  souls  into  the  Light, 
The  pure,  ideal  realms  of  Art  and  Thought, 

The  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Infinite, 
Wherein  the  grand  old  masters  dreamed  and  wrought. 

Norfolk.  Sam'l  SeLDF.X. 


DUKESBOROUGH    TALES. 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  II  —  JUDGE   MIKE'S   COURT. 
CHAPTER  V. 

R.  OVERTON  attended  the  court,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Mob'.ey,  obtained  a  seat  within  the  bar.  He  had  been 
introduced  to  several  lawyers  from  different  counties,  and  to  the  Judge, 
and  he  could  but  remark  the  immense  distance  between  the  latter  and 
several  of  the  former,  who  were  men  of  decided  ability.  A  certain 
becoming  respect  was  paid  by  them  to  the  dignitary,  not  only  in  the 
Court-house,  but  at  the  hotel,  where  the  best  seat,  both  in  the  lawyers' 
room  and  at  the  dinner-table,  was  reserved  for  him  always.  This 
treatment  was  received  in  a  way  which  denoted  both  pleasure  that  it 
could  not  be  avoided,  as  he  thought,  and  a  sullenness  from  the  reflection 
that  it  was  rendered  entirely  to  his  office  and  not  to  himself.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  the  young  man  to  him,  after  scanning  him  closely 
and  rudely  for  a  moment,  he  made  an  ungainly  attempt  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  expected  accession  to  the  Bar.  Mr.  Mobley  was  heard 
to  speak  of  his  new  acquaintance  as  a  youth  of  talent  and  education. 
Then  Mr.  Sandidge,  who  sat  by  the  judge  (it  was  at  the  hotel), 
whispered  : 

"Them's  the  sort  that  always  wants  the  Supreme  Court." 

Judge  Mike  scowled  at  the  new-comer,  and  afterwards  took  no  further 
notice  of  him. 

During  the  week  one  could  not  avoid  noticing  how  much  of  an  art 
it  was  to  conciliate  and  control  the  Court.  Mr.  Sandidge  was  the 
favorite.  Everybody  knew  that ;  none  better  than  Mr.  Sandidge  him- 
self, who  had  foreseen  and  foreordained  it.  Now  of  all  positions  in  a 
free  government,  the  one  where  favoritism  was  most  worth  having,  was 
that  of  a  pet  of  a  Circuit  Judge  in  those  times.  When  the  fortunes  of 
men,  their  security,  and  even  their  lives  were  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
an  individual,  and  he  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal  for  whatever  errors 
he  might  commit,  or  even  for  wilful  injustice,  except  upon  principles  the 
most  vague  and  uncertain,  it  was  an  art  ranking  almost  as  high  as  the 
science  of  the  law  itself,  and  attainable  by  greater  cost  and  sacrifice, 
to  obtain  an  easy  access  to  the  ear  of  that  most  important  depositary 
of  power.  It  was  the  fortunate  accident  of  our  ancient  judiciary 
system  that  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  virtuous  and  able  men 
upon  the  Bench  :  for  neither  virtue  nor  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
talent  seemed  to  be  essential  qualifications.  If  the  incumbent  for  the 
time  possessed  them,  very  well  j  if  not,  then  not  so  well,  but  well  enough. 

Judge  Mike  in  the  matter  of  virtue  was  neither  good  nor  very  bad. 
If  he  was  below  the  capacity  to  feel  or  to  understand  a  noble  impulse, 
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he  was  probably  above  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  plain  judicial 
dishonest)'.  He  was  a  considerably  better  man  than  Sandidge.  Indeed 
he  might  be  said  to  maintain  in  this  respect  a  sort  of  middle  place 
between  high  and  low,  but  tending  downwards.  Fortunately  for  some, 
unfortunately  for  others,  he  was  not  brave.  Now,  of  all  official  person- 
ages, cowards  are  the  most  troublesome  and  oppressive.  They  are 
troublesome  to  those  of  whom  they  are  afraid,  and  oppressive  to  those 
who  are  afraid  of  them  :  troublesome  to  the  former  by  inflicting  petty 
annoyances  in  the  use  of  small  advantages  and  the  punishment  of 
unimportant  lapses,  on  account  of  the  remembrance  and  the  resent- 
ment they  feel  towards  them  ;  and  oppressive  to  the  latter  in  order 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  the  feeling  and  the  excitement  of 
fear.  These  infirmities  are  not  peculiar  to  official,  nor  even  to  human 
cowards.  For  indeed,  I  remember  well  to  have  been  much  amused, 
many  years  ago,  by  a  cur  who  had  been  badly  bitten  and  conquered 
by  another.  As  soon  as  he  was  disengaged  from  his  adversary,  and, 
with  his  tail  bent  between  his  hind  legs,  was  making  his  way  home  with 
what  speed  he  could  employ,  he  spied  one  of  those  little  dogs  commonly 
designated  amongst  the  Southern  people  v&fice.  The  little  fellow  came 
trotting  down  the  street  in  innocent  gayety,  and  I  thought  then  and 
think  now  that  I  had  never  seen  an  individual  of  his  species  less 
expectant  both  of  doing  and  especially  of  suffering  wrong.  Yet  so  it 
was,  that  the  cur  rushed  furiously  upon  him  without  any  known  justi- 
fiable cause,  and  even,  as  I  suspected,  without  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  then  he  shook  him  until  he  was  beaten  off  with  rods.  After 
he  had  gotten  out  of  the  reach  of  these  he  went  on  his  way  leisurely, 
apparently  satisfied  that  he  was  again  even  with  the  world.  And 
then,  notwithstanding  the  little  beast  made,  as  I  considered,  rather 
more  ado  and  for  a  longer  time  than  was  at  all  necessary,  and  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  very  useless  creature,  yet  I  could  but  pity  him 
and  at  the  same  time  be  amused,  because  he  seemed  to  have  so  thorough 
a  sense  of  having  been  made  to  suffer  without  the  slightest  provocation. 

But  to  return  to  the  Judge.  Mr.  Sandidge  was  the  favorite.  Judge 
Mike  liked  Mr.  Sandidge  ;  not  only  for  past  favors  of  the  kind  we 
know  of,  but  for  another  reason.  He  considered  Mr.  Sandidge  as  a 
man  like  himself,  and  about  of  his  quality.  He  liked  to  see  such  a 
man  succeed  if  anybody  must  succeed.  He  felt  that  he  did  honor  to 
himself  in  thus  honoring  his  image,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Sandidge  made 
no  great  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  he  thanked  him  for 
that.  Mr.  Sandidge  never  so  much  as  hinted  about  a  Supreme  Court, 
but  seemed  to  be,  as  in  fact  he  was,  satisfied  with  the  present  ways  of 
administering  justice.  Such  being  the  relations  between  them,  Mr. 
Sandidge  was  lucky  in  getting  rulings  in  his  favor.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
much  better  lawyer  than  the  Judge,  and  shrewd  enough  to  beguile  him 
of  many  a  wrong  decision,  even  had  the  latter  been  indifferent  to  him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  favoritism,  there  were  two  or  three  lawyers 
of  real,  and  even  of  first-rate  ability,  who,  in  spite  of  their  contempt 
for  him  and  his  dislike  of  them,. exerted  over  him  that  influence  which 
a  strong  and  bold  intellect  must  always  have  over  a  weak  and  timid 
one.  Above  flattering  him,  they  often,  and  even  against  Sandidge, 
obtained  rulings  of  doubtful  right,  when  he  was  unable,  both  from   his 
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dread  of  them,  and  from  his  confused  senses,  to  resist  them.  But  to 
compensate  Mr.  Sandidge  for  this,  and  as  if  to  preserve  his  own 
regard  for  himself,  he  eagerly  sought  for  opportunities  to  help  him 
in  taking  advantage  of  oversights  in  pleadings  and  in  proof;  oversights 
which  Mr.  Sandidge  himself  never  committed,  and  never  failed  to 
observe  when  committed  by  others.  Then  he  was  graciously  allowed 
to  domineer  to  any  extent  over  the  younger  lawyers.  These  stood  in 
great  awe  of  the  Bench.  They  could  neither  cajole  nor  browbeat. 
Even  a  respectful  remonstrance  from  them  was  usually  followed  by  a 
fine,  or  a  threat  of  it.  They  therefore  timidly  went  about  their  business 
in  the  Courf,  hoping  for  the  advent  of  the  time  when  they  could  be 
browbeaters  or  Sandidges. 

Like  most  smali-minded  men  who  go  upon  the  Bench,  Judge  Mike 
set  himself  up  as  a  great  reformer  of  abuses.  He  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, especially  to  those  who  did  it  on  a  small  scale.  Before  great 
criminals,  who  had  the  great  lawyers  for  their  advocates,  he  was  wont 
sometimes  to  be  quite  moderate  ;  but  whenever  he  got  a  chance  at 
petty  offenders,  he  would  stick  the  law  on  to  them  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  up  to  the  very  hub.  There  were  two  vices  in  particular  which 
lie  hated  cordially.  These  were  fighting  and  usury.  Whenever  he 
could  get  a  blow  at  either  of  these,  he  struck  with  all  his  official 
might.  On  the  third  day  of  the  term,  when  a  man  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  giving  a  moderate  drubbing  to  a  scoundrel  who  had  used 
insulting  language  to  his  wife,  he  imposed  a  fine  so  heavy  that  the 
defendant,  not  being  able  to  raise  the  money,  was  forced  to  lie  in  jail 
for  many  weeks.  It  was  a  great  recommendation  to  the  prosecutor 
that  he  was  known  to  be  one  who  had  been  whipped  several  times  for 
sundry  rascalities.  <* 

Mr.  Sandidge  well  knew  the  Judge's  weakness  on  the  subject  of 
usury,  and  ever  since  his  elevation  had  been  confining  his  financial 
operations  to  shaving  paper,  or  so  wording  usurious  contracts  as  to 
render  their  proof  exceedingly  difficult.  Then  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  make  more  money  from  such  transactions  than  ever  before  ;  for 
now,  almost  by  the  invitation  of  the  presiding  Judge,  the  pleading  of 
usury  became  frequent,  and  there  was  no  lawyer  to  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Sandidge  in  ferreting  testimony  in  its  proof. 

Of  the  younger  lawyers,  Mr.  Mobley  was  an  exception  to  being 
in  fear  of  the  Judge.  He  was  usually  much  embarrassed  in  the 
conduct  of  cases  merely  from  his  want  of  familiarity  with  precedents 
and  forms.  Here  was  Mr.  Sandidge's  forte.  He  understood  pleadings 
thoroughly,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  pick  flaws  in  his  adversary's 
papers  and  drive  him  out  of  Court.  Mr.  Mobley  dreaded  both  the 
Court  and  its  favorite  on  this  ground  ;  but  otherwise  he  was  insensible 
to  fear. 

But  the  people:  they  felt  the  weight  of  this  power,  and  they  should 
feel  it.  All  absences  of  witnesses  and  jurors,  all  noises  in  the  Court- 
room and  Court-yard,  all  misdemeanors  of  all  sorts,  met  with  ready 
and  condign  punishment  ;  always  more  condign  when  their  convictions 
came  on  shortly  after  a  series  of  browbeatings  from  those  whom  he  could 
not  frighten.  These  had  been  more  frequent  than  usual  during  the  week 
from  one  and  another  cause.     He  had  reached  to  Thursday  afternoon, 
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and  was  engaged  in  a  peculiarly  perplexing  case,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  would  seem  to  be  rather  singular  for  a  Court  of 
Justice. 

A  man  in  the  crowd  outside  of  the  bar  having  a  cold,  blew  his 
noise  —  an  action  natural  and  even  frequently  necessary  to  a  man  with 
that  ailment.  The  action  in  this  case  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
loudness  of  sound  produced  by  those  who  have  uncommonly  good 
lungs;  so  loud  indeed  that  several  members  of  the  Bar,  with  amused 
countenances,  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  it  proceeded.  The 
Judge  became  thoroughly  fierce  in  an  instant ;  and  he  needed  a 
diversion  from  the  lawyer  who  had  been  goading  him,  to  a  less  for- 
midable adversary. 

"  Stop  this  case  a  minute.  Mr.  Sheriff,  bring  that  nose-blower  inside 
of  this  bar." 

Mr.  Sanks  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  went  to  the  culprit,  laying  his 
hand  rudely  upon  him. 

"Look  ye  here,  John  Sanks,  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  the  man 
said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  for  he  had  not  heard  the  Judge's  order. 

"Well,  now,"  answered  Sanks,  loudly,  "you  jest  better  come  along, 
and  also  likewise  you  better  come  quick  !  " 

"  I  have  yit  to  see  the  man,"  began  the  gentleman  with  the  cold. 
But  a  bystander  having  whispered  to  him  that  the  Judge  had  sent  for 
him,  he  went  in  at  once.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  his  words  had 
not  reached  the  Bench. 

"I  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  this  Court-house  is  a  stable,  sir,  that  you 
must  bray  in  it  like  a  jackass."  The  man  seemed  greatly  surprised  by 
the  question,  but  answered  it  respectfully  and  candidly  in  the  negative. 

"What  do  you  bray  in  it  for  then,  sir?  " 

The  poor  fellow  was  now  becoming  confused  and  alarmed.  He 
said  nothing  at  first,  but  looked  around  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
make  out  how  it  was  that  he  should  be  there. 

"  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  "  roared  the  Judge  ;  "  what  are  you  braying  here 
for,  sir  ? " 

"Why,  Jedge,  I  aint  been  a  brayin'." 

"What,  sir?" 

"I  said  I  didn't  br  —  Oh! — leastways  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  a 
brayin'.  I  jest  blowed  —  Oh!  —  leastways  I  thought  I  jest  blowed  my 
nose,  havin'  of  a  bad  cold." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  anyway,  sir  ?  " 

"Why,  Jedge,  I  jest  come  to  Cote." 

"  Got  any  business  here  ?  " 

"No,  sir.     Leastways  I  haint  got  no  particklar  business." 

"What  did  you  come  here  for  then,  sir?" 

"Why,  I  thought,  Jedge,  that  everybody  was  liable  to  come  to  Cote." 

"Liable!  liable!  Yes,  and  so  they  are.  And  you  will  find  that 
they  are  liable  to  behave  themselves;  and  if  they  don't,  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  fined.     What  is  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Allen  Thigpen,  sir." 

"Thigpen!  Thigpen!  I  might  have  known  that  anybody  with 
that  name  couldn't  tell  a  Court-room  from  a  stable.  And  whereabouts 
do  you  live  ?  " 
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This  question  seemed  to  relieve  Allen  of  a  portion  of  his  appre- 
hension ;  for  he  was  proud  of  the  location  of  his  home.  So  he 
answered,  almost  with  dignity: 

"Why,  Jedge,  I  live  mighty  nigh  too  Dukesborough,  on  the  big, 
plain,  straightforrard  road  from  Dukesborough  to  Augusty.  Yes,  sir, 
that's  right  whar  I  live,  shore."  And  Allen  looked  as  if  he  thought 
that  if  any  fact  could  save  him,  it  was  that  of  his  residence. 

"  Dukesborough,  eh  ?  De-ukesborough  !  A  big  place  is  Dukes- 
borough. But  I  must  let  the  Dukesborough  people  know  that  it  aint 
quite  big  enough  for  them  to  run  over  me.  Mr.  Thigpen,  you  of  the 
great  town  of  Dukesborough,  you  are  fined  in  the  sum  of  two  dollars." 
The  Judge  turned  from  him,  and  ordered  the  parties  to  proceed  with 
the  cause.  Allen  in  the  meanwhile  ran  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
withdrawing  an  old  buckskin  purse,  emptied  its  contents  into  the  other 
hand,  and  counting  the  pieces  with  a  rueful  face,  walked  up  two  or 
three  steps  and  extended  them  to  the  Judge. 

"Jedge,"  said  he,  "dollar  one  and  nine  is  the  highth  of  my  ambi- 
tion, ef  I  was  goin'  to  be  hung.  But,  Jedge,  ef  you  will  trust  me,  I'll 
pay  you  the  other  half  and  seven-pence  as  shore  as  my  name  is 
Thig  —  that  is  as  —  ah  !  —  oh  !  " — 

But  Allen  could  not  finish  it.  Whether  from  looking  upward  at  so 
resplendent  a  luminary,  or  from  the  violence  of  his  cold,  we  could  not 
say  ;  but  as  his  Honor  was  gazing  upon  the  extended  hand  in  ludicrous 
surprise  and  wrath,  Allen  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  sneeze  —  an  impulse 
which,  whenever  it  comes,  in  court-rooms  or  elsewhere,  must  be  obeyed. 
No  human  being  ever  could  have  made  greater  efforts  to  suppress  it; 
and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  its  victory  was  only  the  more  triumphant, 
and  violent,  and  disastrous. 

"  Oh,  Jedge  !     Lord  'a  mercy  !  " — 

In  his  terror,  and  endeavoring  to  assure  the  Judge  that  he  was  doing 
his  best,  he  could  not  avert  his  eyes  from  him.  His  face  assumed  the 
agonized  contortions  of  a  maniac,  his  great  chest  heaved  like  a 
mountain  in  labor,  and  he  uttered  a  shriek  which,  in  any  circumstances 
but  those  that  plainly  showed  that  nothing  uncommonly  serious  was 
the  matter,  would  have  filled  all  within  a  circle  of  two  hundred  yards 
diameter  with  consternation.  In  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  the  coin 
flew  up  from  his  hand  as  if  they  had  been  discharged  from  a  catapult, 
and  coming  down,  several  of  them  fell  upon  the  Judge's  head  and 
rolled  into  his  lap.  An  instantaneous  roar  of  laughter  followed  this 
explosion,  but  was  as  instantly  hushed.  No  words  could  depict  the 
expressions  upon  the  faces  of  the  two  prominent  actors.  The  Judge 
had  been  lifted  out  of  his  chair,  and  there  the  two  stood  glaring  at 
each  other,  speechless.  His  Honor  snatched  up  the  docket  with  the 
evident  intention  of  knocking  Mr.  Thigpen  down.  Mr.  Thigpen  looked 
at  it  beseechingly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Knock  me  down  in  welcome,  but 
please  don't  hang  me."  Thus  they  were  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute; 
then  the  Judge,  feeling  doubtless  that  neither  the  penal  code  nor  the 
Court's  discretion  was  adequate  to  punish  the  outrage  as  it  deserved, 
said  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  the  offender  stood  now  with  both  hands 
extended  and  his  face  yet  contorted  and  unwiped  : 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  off  from  here,  you  cussed  fool,  and  never  let  me 
see  you  again  in  this  world  !  " 
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Allen  picked  up  his  hat. 

"  I'm  mighty  much  obleeged  to  you,  Jedge.  Far  you  well,  Jedge," 
and  then  he  hurried  away.  It  was  well  that  he  did  ;  for  the  Judge  was 
well-nigh  committing  him  for  what  he  would  have  considered  a  contempt, 
his  thus  bidding  him  adieu. 

A  crowd  followed  him,  and  were  roaring  with  laughter  as  soon  as 
they  had  gotten  fairly  without  hearing  of  the  Court. 

"  How  did  you  feel,  Allen  ?  " 

"Feel?"  replied  Allen;  "I  didn't  have  no  feelins  to  feel  with. 
They  was  all  scared  out  o'  me.  Je-rusalem  !  wan't  the  old  man  hot, 
and  aint  he  brash  with  people  that's  got  colds?" 

"  He  called  you  names,  eh,  Allen  ? " 

"  He  did  that,  and  when  he  looked  so  vi-grous  at  me,  and  called  me 
a  jackass,  ding  my  skin  ef  I  war  exactly  certin  whether  I  war  one  or 
not." 

"  But  what  made  you  carry  him  the  money  ? " 

"  Carry  him  the  money  ?  Why,  wan't  that  right  ?  He  found  me. 
I  thought  the  money  was  his'n.  I  'lowed  that  was  the  way  he  got  his 
livin'." 

They  whooped. 

"  But  what  made  you  tell  him  farwell  ?  If  you  hadn't  come  out  so 
quick  after  that,  he  would  have  had  you  again." 

"  What  ?  Why  he  told  me  to  be  off,  and  I  war  off,  and  as  I  spozened 
that  I  mout  never  see  him  no  more,  I  thought  I  ought  to  bid  him  far- 
well.  Well,  it  doo  beat!  It  did  look  like  I  ought  to  be  perlite  ;  but 
sich  it  is.  Tryin'  to  brace  myself  agin  onpoliteness,  it  seem  like 
I  were  mighty  nigh  bustin'  on  tother." 

"  Well,  gentle-men,"  he  continued,  after  they  had  somewhat  subsided, 
"  I  say,  gentle-men  !  Thar's  two  things  in  this  country  that  I  am  agin  : 
and  them's  schools  and  cote-houses.  When  I  war  standin'  thar  before 
him,  and  he  war  talkin'  about  jackasses,  and  brayin'  and  all  sich,  ef 
my  feelins  hadn't  been  all  skeerd  out  o'  me,  and  ef  I  had  of  had  my 
jedgment  about  me,  I  should  a  felt  like  little  Asa  Boatright  and  Sam 
Pate  used  to  look  like  they  felt  when  Iserl  Meadows  told  'em  to  go 
to  horsin' :  and  I  did  hope  and  did  cal'clate  never  to  have  them  feelins 
endurin'  o'  my  nat'ral  lite.  Howbesomever,  that  aint  neither  here  nor 
thar  now.  Gentlemen,  I  never  seed  a  man  before  that  I  was  afeerd  of. 
I  thought  everybody  was  liable  to  come  to  Cote  :  but  I  comes  no 
more  without  I'm  fotch.  It  'pears  like,  as  the  old  sayin'  goes,  that 
he  neither  likes  my  name  nor  my  nation.  When  I  sneezed — and  I 
tell  you,  gentle  men,  I  couldn't  a  helped  it  ef  the  gallis  had  been  right 
afore  me  —  when  I  sneezed,  says  I  to  myself — gone!  But  ding  my 
skin,  ef  I  don't  believe  that's  what  saved  me.  I  tell  you,  gentle-men, 
I'm  agin  'em  ;  and  now  I  goes  home.     So  far  you  well." 

So  Mr.  Thigpen  left.  Many,  many  times  after  that  clay,  yea  even 
down  to  old  age,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  "  never  seed  but  one 
man  that  he  was  afeerd  of,  and  that  was  the  Jedge  —  old  Jedge  Mike 
as  used  to  be." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"  Strain  vs.  Rickles." 

It  was  now  Friday  morning.  Judge  Mike  was  weary  with  the  session, 
and  fretful  from  repeated  wranglings  with  several  leading  lawyers. 
These  had  now  all  gone,  the  great  cases  having  been  either  tried  or 
continued.  He  had  announced  his  determination  to  adjourn  early 
that  afternoon,  whether  the  dockets  were  finished  or  not.  The  Court 
had  not  seen  its  family  in  two  weeks,  and  it  must  and  would  see  its 
'family  by  to-morrow  night.  Mr.  Sandidge  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
mild  happiness  ;  not  only  from  the  remembrance  of  having  had  a  good 
run  of  luck  during  the  week,  but  because  the  Judge  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  case  of  Strain  vs.  Rickles  was  yet  untried.  He  wished  it  continued  ; 
for  he  was  of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  they  had  no  just  defence. 
Mr.  Mobley,  though  he  had  appeared  but  few  times,  was  sore  from 
more  than  one  insult  from  the  Bench. 

"  Strain  vs.  Rickles,"  called  the  Judge,  rapidly  and  fretfully,  with 
pen  in  hand,  as  if  to  say  that  this  case  was  expected  to  follow  the  fate 
of  the  half  dozen  preceding,  and  be  disposed  of  summarily. 

"  Ready  for  the  plaintiff,"  announced  Mr.  Mobley. 

The  Judge  dropped  his  pen,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  cast  a 
threatening  look  at  the  counsel.  It  did  not  seem  to  produce  the  effect 
desired.     Mr.  Mobley  looked  at  him  steadily. 

Mr.  Sandidge  would  remark  that  that  was  a  case  in  which  some 
pints  of  law  were  involved;  and  as  the  Court  had  not  seen  its  family 
in  two  weeks,  and  as  it  was  anxious  to  adjourn  itself,  and  to  go  home 
and  to  see  its  family,  he  therefore  would  suggest  that,  if  the  counsel 
was  willing,  it  might  be  continued  generally  until  the  next  term.  Mr. 
Mobley,  objecting  to  this  disposition,  Mr.  Sandidge,  after  having  a 
witness  called  and  receiving  no  answer,  proceeded  to  make  a  showing 
for  a  continuance  by  the  defendant.  This  was  the  absence  of  a  witness 
who,  as  he  had  been  informed,  knew  all  about  the  case  from  beginning 
to  end.  Mr.  Mobley  had  begun  to  argue  the  insufficiency  of  the 
showing  for  its  indefiniteness,  when  his  client,  Strain,  informed  him 
that  he  had  just  seen  the  witness,  who  had  heard  the  sheriff's  call,  and 
had  answered  to  a  bystander,  who  asked  him  why  he  did  not  obey  it, 
"  It's  nobody  but  Mr.  Sandidge,  and  I  know  what  he  wants."  Mr. 
Mobley  made  this  fact  known  to  the  Court.  Mr.  Sandidge  seemed  a 
little  confused  by  this  accident,  until  Sanks  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"You  needn't  be  afeerd  o'  that  jury.  There's  two  men  on  it  which 
they  knows  me,  and  which  also  likewise  I  knows  them." 

The  Judge  hesitated.  Mr.  Sandidge,  foreseeing  the  effect  upon  both 
of  an  exposure  of  what  was  the  fact,  that  he  had  instructed  the  witness 
not  to  obey  the  call,  withdrew  his  motion. 

"I  do  this,  may  it  please  your  Honor,  not  from  anything  my  brother 
Mobley  has  said  in  his  argument,  nor  from  his  insinuations,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  The  showing  is' a  sufficient  one ;  but  I'll  waive  it, 
I'll  waive  it,  sir." 

And  Mr.  Sandidge  gave  such  a  mighty  sweep  with  his  long  arm  that 
Mr.  Sanks  had  to  dodge  in  order  to  prevent  his  hat  being  knocked  off. 
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Yet  that  official  seemed  greatly  to  admire  the  action,  and  also  likewise 
sat  down  in  a  chair  and  giggled. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Sandidge,  "I'll  waive  it,  and  I  think  I  am 
prepared  ■ —  I  say,  I  think  I'm  prepared  "  (noticing  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Court  with  the  direction  the  matter  was  taking)  "  to  end  this  case  in 
short  order.     The  defendant  is  ready." 

The  jury  were  in  the  box.  Mr.  Mobley  proceeded  with  his  case.  It 
was  a  simple  action  upon  a  promissory  note  given  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  merchant  from  Augusta.  He  read  the  declara- 
tion, exdiibited  the  note,  and  closed. 

Mr.  Sandidge  rose,  and  with  a  smile  which  was  meant  to  assure  all 
present  that  he  was  expecting  a  speedy  triumph,  remarked  that  this 
was  a  case  which  he  apprehended  would  not  long  be  occupying  the 
time  of  the  Court  and  time  of  the  country.  He  then  announced  to  Mr. 
Mobley,  that  upon  consulting  with  his  client  he  had  just  discovered 
that  the  consideration  of  the  note  sued  on  was  usurious,  and  that  his 
conclusion  being  to  rely  on  that  defence  solely,  he  should  be  compelled 
to  ask  for  time  in  order  to  make  out  the  plea,  unless  counsel  would 
agree  to  consider  it  in  already.  Mr.  Mobley,  turning  to  his  client, 
who  assured  him  that  it  was  false,  allowed  him  to  proceed. 

A  witness,  the  same  who  had  been  called,  and  who  was  sent  for 
privately  by  Mr.  Smdidge,  went  to  the  stand.  After  the  usual  pre- 
liminary that  he  did  not  in  particular  charge  his  mind,  not  expecting 
to  be  called  on,  he  did  testify  that  he  was  present  at  the  giving  of  the 
note,  and  that  he  heard  the  parties  say  that  it  was  in  settlement  of 
accounts  of  three  or  four  years'  standing,  which  the  plaintiff  held 
against  the  defendant.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Mobley  if 
anything  was  said  about  extra  interest,  the  witness  declared  that  he  did 
not  in  particlar  charge  his  mind,  not  expecting  to  be  called  on. 
None  but  Mr.  Sandidge  would  have  seen  any  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  such  testimony.  But  he  looked  most  gratefully  at  the  witness, 
expressed  himself  fully  satisfied,  dismissed  him,  smiled  benignly  on 
the  jury,  compassionately  on  Mr.  Mobley,  then  sat  down  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  satisfactorily  finished  one  piece  of  business  and 
after  a  little  rest  would  be  ready  for  another. 

Plaintiffs  counsel  looked  at  the  Judge  with  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Surely  no  fool,  not  even  you,  would  admit  such  testi- 
mony." The  Judge  looked  at  him,  and  his  expression  seemed  to  ask, 
"What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Mobley?"  The  latter  avowed  his 
belief  that  in  all  judicial  history  a  thing  so  absurd  had  never  been 
proposed,  and  he  moved  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  verdict.  Mr.  San- 
didge began  at  once  to  argue  the  law  point,  and  was  proceeding  to  say 
that  in  all  his  recollection,  in  a  practice  of  twenty-five  years  and  better, 
he  had  never  seen  a  case  where  interest  could  be  collected  on  open 
accounts.  "  But,  may  it  please  your  Honor,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  — 
and  these  Augusty  merchants  " — 

"  Go  on  to  the  jury  !  "  thundered  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Sandidge  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  panel.  "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  these  Augusty  merchants  as  a  general  thing  always  know  what 
they  are  about.  I  say  always — not  a  single  exception;"  and  he 
bestowed  on  the  plaintiff  a  look  fully  significant  of  his  admission  that 
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he  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  encomium  thus  passed  upon  the 
class  of  which  he  was  an  individual. 

"  These  Augusty  merchants  know  more  in  an  hour  about  some  things 
than  we  plain  country-people  know  in  a  week.  And  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  do,  and  that's  because  they  are  Augusty 
merchants."  Then  Mr.  Sandidge  took  a  big  smile  and  a  small  drink 
of  water,  and  oh  how  cunning  he  did  look  as  his  eyes  peered  over  the 
tumbler  at  the  jury. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  what  chance  have  we  got,  away  off  here  in  the 
country,  to  keep  up  along  with  them  Augusty  merchants  ?  We  don't 
have  the  boats,  and  the  power  of  the  wagons,  and  the  thousands  of 
cotton-bags,  and  tobacco-hogsheads,  and  the  fine  brick  war-houses, 
and  the  hardwar  stores,  and  the  other  stores  that  always  keeps  full  of 
one  particlar  kind  of  goods,  and  sometimes  more  in  one  of  'em  there 
than  there  is  in  every  store  in  this  here  town  —  yes,  and  them  in  Dukes- 
borough  put  together.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  Tommy  Rickles  was  to  go 
to  Augusty  —  you  aint  never  been  there,  have  you,  Tommy?  No  — 
you  may  tell  from  Tommy  Rickles'  looks  and  from  this  case  that  hes 
never  been  to  Augusty.  But  if  he  was  to  go  there,  and  was  to  want 
to  buy  a  dog-knife  for  his  little  boy,  Tommy  Rickles  would  just  as  apt 
to  go  into  a  store  that  had  nothing  but  calico  and  dry-goods  ;  and 
when  they  laughed  and  told  him  they  was  jest  out  of  knives,  he  might 
go  to  a  hat-store,  and  then  into  a  shoe  store,  and  then  into  a  candy- 
store —  yes,  gentlemen,  into  a  store  that  the  shelves  was  farly  linded 
with  jars  of  candy  and  nothing  but  candy.  And  so  it  might  be  an 
hour  before  he  got  to  a  hardwar-store  and  found  a  dog-knife  for  his 
little  boy  ;  and  then  ten  to  one  Tommy  Rickles  couldn't  find  his  way 
back  to  his  wagon." 

Oh  how  Mr.  John  Sanks  did  laugh  at  Tommy  during  this  harangue  ! 
not  loudly,  but  heartily  and  good-humoredly.  And  then  how  innocent 
and  pitiful  Tommy  did  look,  and  how  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  !  The 
jury  smiled  approvingly  with  Mr.  Sanks  ;  but  Tommy  looked  so  bashful 
and  bad  that  they  got  sorry  for  him  and  quit  smiling. 

"I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  continued  Mr.  Sandidge,  "we  don't 
know  anything  at  all  to  compare  with  these  Augusty  merchants.  But 
Still  there  are  some  things  that  we  do  know,  if  we  do  live  here  in  the 
country  where  there  aint  any  boats,  and  hat  stores  and  candy-stores 
and  hardwar-stores ;  and  one  of  them  things  is  that  you  ce-ant  collect 
interest  on  open  accounts.  We  all  know  that  —  that  is,  all  except 
Tommy  Rickles." 

General  laughter,  notwithstanding  that  Tommy  looked  still  more 
pitiful.  Mr.  Sanks  winked  at  the  two  jurymen  which  he  knew  and 
which  also  likewise  knew  him.  Mr.  Mobley  noticed  this  action,  but 
perhaps  he  did  not  mind  it. 

"  And,  gentlemen,  Tommy  Rickles  knew  it  too,  if  he  had  thought 
about  it  and  hadn't  been  with  a  Augusty  merchant,  and  hadn't  been 
thinking  of  the  boats,  and  the  power  of  the  wagons,  and  the  hat-stores 
and  the  shoe  stores  and  the  candy-stores  and  the  hardwar-stores,  and 
got  his  senses  all  mixed  up,  and  confused  up,  and  muddled  up  together, 
as  it  war." 

Continued  laughter,  several  of  the  jury  appearing  to  be  fully  satisfied. 
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The  Judge  waxing  stern  at  the  disorder,  Mr.  Sandidge  had  to  moderate 
his  humor,  and  concluded  by  arguing,  as  heatedly  and  seriously  as  he 
could,  that  interest  not  being  collectible  on  open  accounts,  even  the 
defendant  ought  not  to  have  included  it  in  the  note,  and  that  therefore 
the  whole  transaction  was  usurious.  With  another  avowal  of  his  desire 
not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  and  the  time  of  the  country  by 
arguing  so  pi  tin  a  case,  he  sat  down,  his  countenance  expressing  both 
a  virtuous  indignation  at  a  great  wrong  which  was  attempted,  and  a 
proud  satisfaction  that  it  could  not  be  done  over  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  Mobley  felt,  that  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Judge  against 
himself  and  his  weakness  on  the  subject  of  usury,  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  losing  his  case.  He  spoke  with  great  energy  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  defendant's  plea,  and  of  its  plain  dishonesty.  In  the 
midst  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Sandidge  flippantly  asked  him  for  his 
authorities.  This  was  done  of  course  to  embarrass  him,  as  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  there  was  no  authority  on  such  a  point. 
But  he  had  now  gotten  too  high  to  be  reached  by  Mr.  Sandidge. 

"I  am  asked,"  he  said,  "  for  the  production  of  authority  that  the 
giving  a  promissory  note  in  liquidation  of  a  just  debt  is  not  usurious. 
I  am  thus  asked  by  a  lawyer  of  twenty-five  years'  practice  —  a  lawyer 
who  is  old  enough  and  prominent  enough  to  be  what  it  behooves  every 
lawyer  to  be,  a  conservator  of  public  tranquillity  and  private  integrity  — 
one  who,  with  all  his  boasted  contempt  of  legal  precedents  and  his 
real  ignorance  of  them,  yet  knows  full  well  that  in  no  Court  of  Justice, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  was  this  question,  or  any  other  one  so 
absurd  as  this,  ever  raised  ;  and  whose  only  reason  for  raising  it  at  this 
time  was  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  dishonest  habits  and  un- 
reasonable prejudices  which,  as  a  leading  citizen,  he  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  last  to  encourage.  Violent  as  the  presumption  often  is,  and  far 
from  the  very  semblance  of'iruth,  it  is  nevertheless  a  presumption 
that  Judges  know  the  laws  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  habit  of  attorneys 
and  solicitors,  especially  those  of  experience  and  influence,  to  refrain 
from  raising  questions,  a  moment's  entertainment  of  which  by  any 
Court  is  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  the  respect  of  all  men.  But  it  has 
remained  for  this  day  to  witness  that  the  highest  Court  in  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  insulted  in  its  dignity 
and  majesty  by  a  course  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  been  design- 
edly pursued  in  order  to  test  the  sanity  of  that  Court's  presiding  officer. 
Assuredly  to  no  other  mind  than  to  that  of  the  counsel  had  it  been 
possible  to  fail  to  occur,  that  an  insignificant  advantage  in  a  suit  at 
law  was  scarcely  worth  the  having  when  it  was  to  be  gained  in  a  way 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  influence  upon  his  client,  would  establish 
either  the  stultification  of  the  Court,  or"  (and  he  looked  fixedly  and 
fearlessly  into  the  Judge's  face)  "  raise  the  suspicion  of  a  yet  greater 
infirmity.  Even  if  he  should  consider  himself  as  so  great  a  friend  to 
the  Court,  whether  from  past  favors  or  present  adulation,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  as  to  think  himself  entitled  to  the  exalted  privilege  of 
being  its  favorite,  one  would  have  supposed  that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  from  motives  of  prudence  and  decency,  he  would  have 
confined  his  conduct  within  that  sphere  where  there  would  have  been 
left  at  least  a  doubt  as  to  what  judgment  that  conduct  ought  to  receive. 
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It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  even  to  our  private  friends  not  to  demand 
a  service  of  which  there  can  be  found  no  reason  but  friendship  to 
justify  the  rendering,  while  every  other  reason  but  friendship  would 
demand  its  refusal.  There  are  some  services  which  no  ardor  of 
friendship  is  adequate  to  procure  —  some  indeed  which  a  proper  and 
worthy  friendship  would  be  the  last  to  exact." 

A  large  crowd  had  gathered  into  the  Court-room,  attracted  by  the 
vehemence  of  the  young  lawyer's  declamation.  He  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  his  speech  was  telling  upon  the  bystanders.  He  saw  it, 
and  it  stimulated  him  to  continually  increasing  endeavor. 

"There  is  a  vulgar  maxim  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  the 
asking  of  favors.  The  counsel  has  long  and  well  learned  how  to 
profit  by  it.  His  successful  experience  in  this  respect,  while  it  reflects 
no  great  honor  upon  his  sincerity,  or  even  upon  his  ingenuity,  pays  a 
consideration  to  the  source  from  which  these  favors  flow,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  considered  as  in  the  smallest  degree  respectful.  I 
warn  him  this  day  of  the  necessity  to  beware  how  he  abuses  an  in- 
fluence which  his  every  action  shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  exerting. 

"There  is  a  decorum  which  men,  even  of  the  greatest  ability,  when 
in  the  enjoyment  of  honors,  even  those  the  most  fairly  won,  cannot 
neglect  with  impunity.  Let  him,  then,  especially  beware,  the  success 
of  whose  career  is  mainly  dependent  upon  favor.  For  granting  that 
the  power  which,  strange  as  it  is,  he  may  truly  think  that  he  has  im- 
measurably above  others  succeeded  in  conciliating  and  controlling,  is 
absolute  and  unlimited,  yet  when  it  shall  at  last  of  all  others  become 
convinced  that  such  a  control  is  no  longer  compatible,  not  only  with 
the  appearance  of  respectability,  but  even  with  its  own  security,  and 
shall,  as  it  assuredly  will,  withdraw  from  him  the  favor  in  which  he 
seems  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being,  he  must  then  know  how 
vain  will  be  the  late  pursuit  of  those  other  and  higher  means  of  success 
which  it  has  been  his  constant  habit  to  neglect.  And  even  if  this 
should  come  to  pass,  if  dullness  shall  never  be  able  to  be  conscious 
of  and  to  resist  a  control  which  binds  it  like  the  spell  of  the  charmer, 
surely,  in  a  country  so  free  and  so  humane  in  all  its  institutions  except 
its  Courts  of  Justice,  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  good  and 
brave  men  —  men  who  have  been  good  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
resist  and  to  destroy  every  other  form  of  tyranny,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  time  must  come,  and  come  soon,  when  this  last  form 
must  yield  to  the  necessities  of  an  advancing  civilisation,  and  follow 
the  fate  of  those  which  have  gone  before  it.  Surely,  surely,  it  cannot 
long  remain  that  a  free  people,  who  have  broken  the  last  shackle  of 
political  despotism,  must  continue  to  bow  in  abject  submission  before 
another  which  is  the  more  odious  because  their  own  hands  have 
created  it,  and  because  their  own  hands  may  peaceably  destroy  it." 

Mr.  Mobley  spoke  for  half-an-hour  in  this  strain,  during  many  parts 
of  which,  Mr.  Sandidge,  smiling  as  he  was,  was  rather  piteous  to  be 
seen  ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  merits  of  the  plea  itself,  Tommy 
Rickles,  but  that  he  had  the  great  Mr.  Sandidge  for  his  friend,  wculd 
have  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  be  in  the  Penitentiary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  harangue,  one  of  the  jury,  a  Sanks  and  Sandidge 
man,  rose  up  and  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  box.     Upon  being  caught 
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and  brought  back,  he  was  asked  by  the  Judge  why  he  had  left  his  seat. 
The  man,  looking  timidly  at  Mr.  Sanks,  answered  : 

"Ef  it  mout  please  the  Cote,  I  had  heerd  Mr.  Sandidge  speak  and 
made  up  my  mind,  and  when  that  youngster  was  a  speakin'  I  didn't 
like  the  way  the  argiment  was  a  gwine,  and  my  idees  got  confusid,  and 
so  I  thought  I  better  leave."' 

The  Judge  sternly  informed  him  that  his  ideas  must  be  controlled 
by  the  Court,  and  that  in  future  he  would  do  well  to  remain  in  the  box. 
Mr.  Sanks  also  gave  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  nail  him  to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Mobley  caught  up  his  Honor  at  this  juncture,  and  had  much  to 
say  about  the  rights  both  of  juries  and  counsel.  Besides,  he  cut  Mr. 
Sanks  without  mercy,  whose  secret  meddling  with  the  jury  he  had 
noticed.  The  Judge,  although  he  saw  that  Mobley  was  quite  superior 
to  what  he  supposed,  yet  felt  that  he  must  do  something  in  order  to 
restrain  him.  Several  times  he  had  been  upon  the  point  of  fining  him  ; 
but  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  most  favorable  opportunity.  Mr. 
Mobley  called  for  the  Digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  read  upon  the  subject  of  Usury.  Judge  Mike,  who  had  now 
lost  all  patience,  ordered  him  to  put  down  the  book,  and  declared  that 
he  should  pay  no  regard  to  whatever  he  might  read. 

The  young  man  shut  the  book  at  once,  and  abandoning  himself  to 
his  rage,  exclaimed: 

"Then  must  the  laws  of  Georgia  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  Nisi? 
Prins  Judge,  because  there  is  no  higher  tribunal  to  correct  his  follies  or 
restrain  his  audacity  !  "  And  lifting  the  book  with  both  hands  high 
above  his  head,  he  brought  it  down  upon  the  clerk's  desk  uith  a 
vehemence  which  made  that  official  rise  suddenly  from  his  seat  and 
retreat  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  bar. 

"  Mr.  Sheriff,  arrest  that  man  !  "  roared  Judge  Mike,  and  he  seized 
his  pen  to  make  out  the  order.  Mr.  Sanks  arose  and  approached  the 
counsel.  The  latter  raised  his  left  hand  and  turned  the  palm  towards 
him  with  a  warning  gesture,  when  the  sheriff  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  retreated  behind  Mr.  Sandidge.  Then  turning  to  the  Judge,  Mr. 
Mobley  said,  almost  in  a  whisper : 

"Behold!" 

The  Judge  paused  in  his  writing  and  looked  at  him.  His  hair 
stood  almost  upright ;  his  color  was  that  of  the  dead  ;  and  looking 
alternately  at  the  Judge  and  the  sheriff,  his  eyes  rolled  and  burned  like 
the  chafed  lion's,  as  lifting  his  right  arm  above  his  head,  he  said  : 

"There  are  some  things  which,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  even  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  his  most  servile  minister  would  do 
well  to  hesitate  before  they  attempt  to  perform." 

The  poor  creature  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  bowed  his  head  in 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  feeling  that  a  mere  boy,  whom  he  had  un- 
justly assaulted,  had  turned  upon  him  and  vanquished  him  in  his  own 
castle. 

Mr.  Mobley  sat  down.  His  Honor  had  determined  to  charge  the 
jury  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  For  he  desired  to  uproot  in  his  circuit 
not  only  usury,  but  everything  that  looked  at  all  like  it.  Indeed,  all 
rates  of  interest  in  his  eyes  seemed  criminal,  and  therefore  usurious. 
He  honestly  believed  that  there  was  no  evil  under  the  sun  to  be  com- 
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pared  with  it.  Some  wag  had  told  him  that  it  was  interest  that  had 
overthrown  the  great  Roman  Empire,  and  that  it  was  once  sold  under 
execution  by  the  sheriff.  So  a  transaction  had  but  to  look  in  the 
slightest  degree  usurious,  and  it  would  have  his  condemnation.  He 
intended  so  to  charge  in  this  case  ;  but  now  he  was  so  subdued  that 
he  dismissed  the  jury  to  their  room  without  a  word,  and  proceeded 
with  taking  the  rules  usual  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Half-an-hour  after- 
wards, the  jury  having  obtained  leave  to  return  to  the  box,  upon  inquiry 
as  to  whether  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict,  their  foreman,  a  little 
dark  man  with  short  straight-up  hair  and  a  sharp  voice,  answered  : 

"  May  it  please  the  Cote,  we  has  not.  We  desires  to  ask  the  Cote 
ef  upon  the  provoso  —  you  mind,  Jedge  —  ef  upon  the  provoso  " — - 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  your  provosoes,"  screamed  the 
Judge,  feeling  that  he  must  reassert  himself  after  his  late  defeat; 
"  I  have  no  instructions  to  give  on  your  provosoes.  Go  back  to  your 
room,  and,  mark  me,  I  am  going  to  adjourn  this  Court  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  Sanks,  if  this  jury  have  not  agreed  upon  a  verdict  by  that  time, 
do  you  have  ready  a  wagon  and  a  six  horse  team.  Hire  it  at  the  county's 
expense.  If  you  jury  don't  agree  upon  a  verdict  by  that  time,  I'll  have 
you  hauled  around  this  circuit  with  me  until  you  do  agree.  Now  go 
to  your  room." 

The  little  man  dodged,  turned  quickly,  and  pocketing  his  provosoes, 
led  his  followers  back.  But  Mr.  Sanks  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said, 
"There's  two  men  on  that  jury  which  they  knows  me,  and  which  I  also 
likewise  knows  them."  And  so  after  another  hour  both  counsel  agreed 
to  a  mis-trial. 

And  now  the  sun  was  fast  declining.  Unless  the  Court  could  get 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  its  way  home  to-day,  it  would  not  reach  it 
and  see  its  family  by  to-morrow  night.  Business  had  to  be  dispatched 
in  a  hurry,  as  everybody  knew  that  that  Court  was  bent  on  seeing  its 
family  at  all  cost. 

Mr.  Mobley  was  writing  rapidly.  Mr.  Sanks  peeped  over  his 
shoulder,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Sandidge  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"What  are  you  so  skeerd  about?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Yes,  but  I  aint  ready;  and  ah  —  and  also  likewise  I  let  the 
money  go,"  answered  the  sheriff. 

'•'  How  much  do  you  happen  to  have  about  you  at  this  particlar  time  ?  " 

"  Twenty  dollars." 

"  Hand  'em  to  me.     That'll  do.      Don't  you  see  he's  bent  on  home  ?" 

The  last  docket  was  cleared,  the  juries  discharged,  and  the  Judge 
took  out  his  watch. 

"  May  it  please  your  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Mobley,  "  I  desire  to  take  a 
rule  against  the  sheriff." 

"  Will  it  be  resisted  ?  "  asked  the  Judge,  with  a  sullen  look. 

"It  will,  may  it  please  your  Honor,"  blandly  but  firmly  answered 
Mr.  Sandidge. 

"  Mr.  Sheriff,  go  to  my  office  and  get  me  the  Acts  of  the  last  Legis- 
,  lature.  Bring  those  of  the  two  last,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Sheriff;  I  dis- 
remember  which  it  is  that  contains  the  law  I  wish  to  refer  to.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Court  for  a  few,  only  a  very  few  minutes,  until  I 
can  make  out  the  showing,"  and  Mr.  Sandidge  looked  as  if  he  would 
indeed  like  to  be  in  a  hurry,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
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"  Will  there  be  any  other  rules  ?  "  asked  the  Judge. 

"  I  have  several,"  Air.  Sandidge  answered.  "  But  unless  your  Honor 
could  hold  over  until  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  postpone  them 
until  the  next  term,  as  this  rule  will  take  up  all,  or  pretty  much  all  of 
the  balance  of  to-day  —  leastways,  probably" — 

Mr.  Mobley,  knowing  his  adversary's  intention,  rose  and  exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  a  most  base  subterfuge  with  both  client  and  counsel !  Within 
my  certain  knowledge  this  money  was  collected  more  than  a  month 
ago.     I  think  that  knave  has  had  indulgence  enough  for  his  rascalities." 

The  sheriff  was  going  slowly  towards  the  door,  and  was  looking 
back  beseechingly  to  the  Judge. 

"  Come  back  here,  sir!  "  cried  the  latter,  rising  in  his  chair.  "  This 
Court  has  got  powers  ;  it  lias  got  rights  :  it  may  be  insulted,  but  it 
has  got  privileges.  Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  this  Court  till  the  Court  in 
course ! " 

"I  protest  against  this  disgraceful  " — began  Mr.  Mobley;  but  the 
sheriff  was  shrieking  the  announcement  at  the  door  ;  and  as  his  Honor, 
pale  and  haggard,  rushed  rapidly  past  him,  "  God  save  the  State  !  "  he 
cried  in  thankful  glee,  "  and  the  onerble  Cote."  Mr.  Mobley  was  too 
full  of  indignation  to  trust  himself  with  many  words. 

"You  two,  and  he,  form  a  beautiful  trio  in  the  dispensation  of 
human  justice,"  he  said  bitterly  to  the  lawyer  and  the  sheriff.  "  It 
was  well  that  you  "  (to  Mr.  Sanks)  "  kept  your  dirty  hands  off  me  to- 
dav.  As  for  you,  Sandidge,  mark  me,  your  day  is  passing  ;  mine  is 
coming  ;  ay,  it  is  already  here  !  " 

"  I  think  he'll  have  to  wait  for  his  big  Cote,  eh,  Mr.  Sandidge?"  Mr. 
Sanks  remarked  as  Mobley  left.  Air.  Sandidge  made  no  answer, 
but  taking  a  big  chew,  smiled  seriously.  In  twenty  minutes  from  that 
time,  the  two  rascals  compelled  the  plaintiff  in  execution  who  had 
sought  the  rule  to  settle  his  debt  by  taking  off  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
deducting  also  the  twenty  dollars  paid  Mr.  Sandidge  for  his  fee  ; 
"  which  war  but  jestice,"  claimed  Mr.  Sanks,  "  because,  and  so  forth, 
and  also  likewise  because  of  them  disgraceful  proceedances." 

"  Rather  lively  times  in  Court  to-day,"  said  the  young  lawyer  to 
Overton,  after  they  had  reached  the  former's  office. 

•'  Surely  such  scenes  must  happen  seldom  ?  "     - 

"Exactly,  such  do  happen  seldom  indeed  ;  but  something  like  them 
occurs  often." 

"  In  all  the  circuits  ?" 

"  No,  thank  Heaven  !  We  do  have  some  Judges  who  are  neither 
fools  nor  rascals.  Indeed,  we  have  some  who  are  eminently  able  and 
honest.  Our  judiciary  system  is  the  best  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
except  that  it  has  no  Court  of  Appeals  —  in  fact,  no  head.  When,  there- 
fore, a  fellow  like  Mike  gets  upon  the  Bench,  there  is  no  counting  what 
folly  or  what  rascality  he  may  commit.  The  miserable  creature  used 
to  crowd  me  until  I  felt  that  I  must  resist,  or  become  as  vile  as  a 
collared  slave.     He  knows  now,  I  think,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  him." 

"  He  is  now  evidently  afraid  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  as  to  that."'  Mr.  Mobley  brushed  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  know  as  to  that. 

"Well,  well,"  he  continued,  "let  it  be  so,  if  it  be  so.     For  humili- 
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ating  as  it  is  to  a  gentleman's  sense  of  propriety  and  decency,  he  must 
either  become  a  favorite  of  the  Court  or  make  the  Court  afraid  of 
him.  Between  the  two,  unhappy  as  is  the  choice  of  either,  he  cannot 
hesitate." 

The  student  made  no  answer,  but  parting  from  him,  ordered  his 
horse,  and  rode  slowly  back  to  Mr.  Parkinson's. 

And  now  as  I  look  back  to  the  scenes  of  this  week,  they  seem  long, 
oh  !  so  long  ago. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   PRINCE  OF   SPLENDOR. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


'O  !   Poet  with  the  harp  of  Praise, 
And  fingers  light  and  slender, 
Lo  !  with  a  host  of  shining  days 

There  comes  the  Prince  of  Splendor  — 

God's  chosen  month  of  all  the  twelve, 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  sober, 

Who  ne'er  was  born  to  dig  and  delve, 
The  Joseph-like  October ! 

Down  in  the  quiet  vales  I  hear 

This  glorious  new-comer, 
Interpreting  unto  the  year 

The  dreams  of  Spring  and  Summer. 

And  in  the  busy  fields  I  see 

His  golden  chariot  gliding, 
And  hear  the  sheaves  cry  "  Bow  the  knee  ! 

Where'er  the  Prince  comes  riding. 

And  now  upon  the  hills  he  stands, 

In  colors  warm  and  glowing ; 
Through  all  the  land,  with  willing  hands, 

His  garnered  grain  bestowing. 

A  kinder  hand  than  Jacob's  threw 
That  gorgeous  robe  around  him  ; 
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A  greater  King  than  Egypt  knew 
With  all  this  glory  crowned  him. 

Ho,  Artist !   to  the  woods  away. 
To  meet  this  Prince  of  Splendor, 

And  paint  his  features  while  you  may, 
In  colors  rich  and  tender. 


Pearl  Rivers. 


MORAL   DISCOVERIES    IN   AFRICA. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


Man.     David  Page,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S. 
Place  of  Man  in  Nature.     Huxley. 

Natural  History  of  Man.     Rev.  j.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S. 
Great  Basin  of  the  ATile.     Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.     Capt.  Richard  Burton. 
A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land.     Du  Chaillu. 

Savage  Africa:  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Equatorial  South-western  and  North-western 
Africa.     W.  Winwoode  Reade,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

THE  question  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  negro  in  nature  and 
human  society  has  recently  attained  a  degree  of  importance 
that  half  a  century  of  controversy  about  slavery  failed  to  give  it,  and 
such  as  in  no  other  case  ever  belonged  to  a  subject  of  ethnological 
enquiry.  It  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has  studied  men  in  their 
races,  and  not  merely  in  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  a  single  race, 
that  the  solution  of  the  great  American  problem,  which  now  presses 
alike  upon  the  feeblest  as  the  strongest  brain,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
land  of  the  Sphinx  herself — Africa.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  which  will  soon  be  on  trial  in  the  consolidated 
States  of  America,  and  which,  in  its  spirit  and  policy,  has  already  been 
tried  and  has  signally  failed  in  Jamaica,  and  virtually  tried  and  igno- 
miniously  transfixed  and  torn  by  the  bayonet  in  Hayti,  has  never  had 
a  chance  of  being  tried  in  Africa,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  only 
idea  of  government,  that  which  pervades  all  the  sentiments  and  all 
the  traditions  of  the  native  African,  is  found  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave. 

The  names  of  the  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  its  design  is  not  originality.     It  aims  at  nothing 
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but  a  brief  compilation  and  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  naturalists,  and  the  observations  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  successful  travellers  in  Africa,  as  they  bear  upon  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  capacity  of  the  negro.  We  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  arrest  the  hideous  change,  which,  as  it  steadily 
and  swiftly  goes  on,  we  behold,  as  Homer  says,  "  like  men  in  sleep  " — 
the  change  of  this  grand  old  commonwealth  into  a  negro  dependency 
of  a  Northern  military  despotism,  and  of  this  historic  and  heroic  city 
of  Charleston  into  a  Congo  village.  But  at  least  let  us  know  what 
science  and  history  and  recent  intelligent  observation  teach  of  the 
character  and  capacities  of  the  race  that  has  been  thus  violently,  and 
in  a  sense  involuntarily,  elevated  to  a  position  which  its  utter  want  of 
ability  to  obtain  by  any  force  or  measures  of  its  own  plainly  enough 
indicates  an  utter  want  of  inherent  power  to  defend  and  maintain. 
We  shall  show,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  to  whom  science 
can  bring  conviction,  and  over  whom  evidence  has  power,  that  the 
present  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  Southern  States 
is  one  that  he  could  not  long  retain  even  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances than  those  that  surround  a  race  of  liberated  slaves  used  by 
one  portion  of  a  superior  race  to  enthrall  and  degrade  another. 

That  the  contact  of  the  negro  with  civilisation  in  the  institution  of 
American  slavery  was  for  him  the  most  favorable  condition  of  that 
contact  possible,  is  demonstrable  from  the  well-known  fact  indicated 
in  the  following  extract  from  Routledge's  Natural  History  of  Alan,  a 
work  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A., 
F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  etc.,  who,  for  the  rest,  in  another  work,  stoutly  maintains 
the  right  of  the  negro  to  a  place  in  the  genus  homo  sapiens : 

"  There  is  a  very  remarkable  point  about  the  true  negro  of  Western  Africa, 
namely,  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  contact  with  civilisation.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  he  would  have  raised  himself  in  the  social  scale  by  his  frequent  intercourse  with 
men  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  who  if,  perhaps,  they  may  not  have 
been  much  better  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  could  not  possibly  have  been  worse.  But 
he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  instead  of  giving  up  his  old  barbarous  customs, 
has  only  increased  their  barbarity  by  the  additional  means  which  he  has  obtained 
from  the  white  man." 

Our  next  extract  shows  evident  marks  of  the  struggle  which  it  cost 
a  man  of  science  and  an  independent  thinker  to  throw  off  the  influence 
of  that  spirit  of  negrophilism  with  which  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  infiltrated  for  the  past  hundred  years.  Let  us 
here  remark  that  all  our  references  are  to  European  authors,  and  such 
as  could  by  no  association  be  interested  in  the  degradation  of  the 
African. 

David  Page,  of  Edinburgh,  F.  N.  S.,  etc.,  thus  remarks  upon  the 
negro  as  a  variety  of  man  : 

"  However  much  mistaken  philanthropy  may  argue  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  Ethiopian,  or  black  man  of  Africa  is  inferior  both  to  Mongol 
and  Malay,  and  still  more  to  the  Caucasian.  He  has  had  possession  of  the  African 
continent  with  all  its  variety  of  situation,  climate  and  produce,  from  time  immemorial, 
and  yet  has  no  arts  save  the  rudest,  no  literature,  no  science,  no  temples,  no  ships,  no 
cities,  no  moral  code  ;  in  most  instances  no  idea  even  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  nothing, 
in  fine,  that  removes  him  beyond  the  desires  and  necessities  of  animal  existence." 
[Man,  page  77.] 
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He  then  quotes  that  daring  traveller  and  close  observer  of  men,  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  maintains  the  now 
unpopular  but  once  very  general  view  of  the  African  character.  That 
brilliant  achiever  of  all  Bruce's,  Mungo  Park's,  the  Landors'  and  Led- 
gard's  futile  efforts,  the  English  gentleman  venator,  roving  captain  of 
various  wild  bands,  with  wife-lieutenant,  who  (refer  the  relative  to 
both)  snatched  from  the  sagacious  Burton,  and  out  of  the  very  hands 
of  the  more  fortunate  Speke,  the  great  palm  of  Nile-discovery,  hidden 
ages  ago  by  the  jealous  Ethiopian  gods, —  made  yet  another  discovery. 
The  former,  but  least  of  the  two  facts,  the  source  of  the  Nile,  was 
for  the  world  ;  the  other  was  for  himself.  It  was  a  discovery  of  the 
true  source  of  the  incapacity  of  the  African  for  civilisation  and  even 
barbaric  improvement.  He  traces  it  to  a  stagnant  pool  a  thousand 
times  more  land-locked  and  exteriorly  unnavigable  than  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  namely,  the  typical  African  mind,  and  its  utter  want  of  any 
religious  ideas,  or  any  belief  except  a  belief  in  matter.  {Great  Basin 
of  the  Nile,  vol.  1.,  page  250.) 
Professor  Page  continues : 

"Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  thousand  times  more  that  could  be  adduced  from 
every  region  [he  refers  to  the  Andamaner  and  the  native  of  Australia],  there  are  some 
who  still  argue  about  the  equality  of  the  human  race,  and  talk  high-sounding  general- 
isations regarding  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  man.  As  well  might  they  contend 
for  equality  among  brothers  of  the  same  family,  or  for  equal  capacity  among  the  men 
and  families  of  a  nation.  As  in  the  physical  world  there  are  suns,  systems,  and 
satellites,  so  in  the  vital  and  intellectual  there  are  higher  and  lower,  races  born  to 
command  and  lead,  and  others  as  certainly  destined  to  obey  and  follow.  It  is  not  be- 
cause one  race  has  risen  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  another  retrograded  or 
remained  stationary  under  conditions  of  an  adverse  nature,  but  because  of  aboriginal 
differences  and  capabilities  which  no  circumstances  can  efface  nor  appliances  counter- 
act. Brotherhood  there  may  and  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  the  inherent  instincts  of  race 
toward  race  will  permit ;  and  these  instincts  are  not  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity  ; 
but  as  to  unity,  if  by  unity  is  meant  oneness  of  power  and  tendency,  it  is  an  assertion 
that  all  history  contradicts  and  present  experience  must  deny.  It  is  a  mere  phrase 
that  may  please  the  unthinking  ear,  but  is  not  a  fact  that  can  satisfy  the  reason." 

We  next  quote  Capt.  Richard  Burton,  geographer,  explorer,  dis- 
coverer, and  above  all,  ethnical  psychologist  and  general  student  of 
man  ;  a  shrewd,  sagacious  observer,  an  eminently  philosophic  mind, 
and  one  who  looks  at  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  whether  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  things  upon  it,  in  a  way  quite  remarkable  in  a 
Royal  Geographer.  The  passage  is  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  The 
ravings  of  Faneuil  and  the  solemn  mouthings  of  Exeter  Hall,  the 
wordy  harlequinism  of  Plymouth  Pulpit,  and  all  such  word-shadows 
and  illusions,  sink  before  it,  as  if  science  herself,  in  either  place,  had 
suddenly  lighted  and  raised  aloft  the  unaccustomed  and  intolerable 
torch  of  truth.  If  there  is  an  intelligent  and  ingenuous  person 
amongst  the  negrophilists  or  even  les  amis  dcs  noirs  (and  amongst  the 
latter  there  may  be)  who  can  read  it  without  conviction  of  its  essential 
justice,  we  beg  that  he  will  undertake  to  refute  it.  Burton,  like  Baker, 
and  before  him,  discovered  the  mare  magnum  et  internum  of  Africa, 
the  vast  stagnant  pool  that  has  no  Nile,  no  Niger,  nor  outlet  nor  inlet 
connecting  it  with  the  great  tidal  world  of  external  existence.  He 
fathomed  the  nature  and  measured  the  capacity  of  the  negro  and 
negroid  races.     The  useless  navigability  of  Lake  Taganyika  found,  to 
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his  enlightened  apprehension,  its  moral  counterpart  in  the  human  life 
that  stagnates  upon  its  shores.  In  view  of  the  weight  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  attaches  to  the  last  sugges- 
tions of  discovery  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  region  of  that  lake  itself  may 
be  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  and  its  last  indefatigable  visitor  a  Nile- 
discoverer.  But  the  mental  and  moral  geography  of  Africa,  or  what 
Burton  calls  its  psychology,  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  travelling  with  his 
Bible  under  one  arm,  and  his  opinions  of  the  race  shut  up  in  its  pages 
or  in  what  he  supposes  to  be  their  teaching,  and  his  sextant  under  the 
other,  is  about  as  clear  as  it  was  to  Ptolemy  or  Strabo.  Now  to  the 
extract.  {Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  Capt.  Richard  Burton, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc.,  page  489.) 

"  The  study  of  psychology  in  Eastern  Africa  is  the  study  of  man's  rudimental 
mind,  when,  subject  to  the  agency  of  material  nature,  he  neither  progresses  nor 
retrogrades.  He  would  appear  rather  a  degeneracy  from  the  civilised  man  than  a 
savage  rising  to  the  first  step,  were  it  not  for  his  apparent  incapacity  for  improve- 
ment. He  has  not  the  ring  of  the  true  metal.  There  is  no  rich  nature  as  in  the 
New  Zealander  for  education  to  cultivate.  He  seems  to  belong  to  one  of  those 
childish  races  which,  never  rising  to  man's  estate,  fall  like  worn  out  links  from  the 
great  chain  of  animated  nature.  He  unites  the  incapacity  of  infancy  with  the  un- 
pliancy  of  age.  .  .  .  He  has  'beaten  lands  and  seas.'  For  centuries  he  has 
been  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  most  advanced  people  of  the  Eastern  Coast 
[Arabs],  still  he  has  stopped  short  at  the  threshold  of  progress  ;  he  shows  no  signs  of 
development,  no  higher  and  more  varied  orders  of  intellect  are  called  into  being." 

The  want  of  certain  faculties  in  the  negro,  a  fact  to  which  Richard 
Landor  first  called  attention,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Burton.  Of 
the  negro  of  the  Western  Coast,  Landor  declares  that  he  is  positively 
incapable  of  the  feeling  of  disgust.  lie  places  all  his  filth  before  the 
door  of  his  hut.  Nothing  putrid  is  offensive  to  him  any  more  than  to  the 
carrion-fly  or  the  vulture.  Easily  frightened  by  that  which  threatens 
life,  mere  sights,  however  loathsome  or  ghastly,  are  not  horrible  or  even 
disagreeable  to  him.  This  absence  of  physical  and  of  imaginative 
disgust  is  lost  sight  of  by  Burton,  if  it  is  in  fact  wanting,  in  the  negro 
of  the  Eastern  Coast.  Carefully,  but  not  in  cruelty  or  scorn  toward 
an  inferior  race,  let  us  note  some  more  serious  deficiencies,  so  re- 
markable as  to  constrain  us  to  attribute  them  to  organisation. 

"  Careful,"  says  Burton,  "  as  he  may  be  of  his  own  life,  he  does  not  value  that  of 
another,  even  of  a  relative,  at  the  price  of  a  goat.  .  .  .  He  has  no  benevolence. 
.  The  negro  race  is  ever  irreverent.  .  .  .  Though  his  cranium  rises 
high  in  the  region  of  firmness,  his  futility  prevents  his  being  firm.  .  .  .  The 
outlines  of  law  are  faintly  traced  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  The  accusing  conscience  is 
unknown  to  him.  .  .  .  His  depravity  is  of  the  grossest ;  intrigue  fills  up  all  the 
moments  not  devoted  to  intoxication.  .  .  .  '  They  [the  negroes]  have,'  say  the 
Arabs,  '  no  shame.'  " 

Another  English  gentleman,  W.  Winwoode  Reade,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  visited 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  gorillas,  in  which 
scientific  pastime  he  did  not  at  all  succeed,  and  of  observing  the 
man  and  brother,  in  which  he  succeeded  better.  Mr.  Reade  was  in 
many  respects  well  qualified  for  the  latter- and  nobler  purpose.  He 
manifests  a  perfectly  Bohemian  want  of  civilised  prejudices  and  an 
admirably  English  indifference  to  color.  He  thinks  the  negress  has 
beauty,  and  seems  to  justify  upon  high  principles  of  taste  the  objection 
that  the  young  ebony  belle  with  whom  he  shared  his  hut  made  to  him 
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on  account  of  his  unfortunate  carnation,  deepened,  as  it  might  well  be, 
into  a  more  pleasing  brown  by  the  African  sun.  He  is  not  altogether 
such  a  man  as  the  missionaries  would  take  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
their  dusky  disciples  as  an  illustration  of  the  moral  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  he  is  unprejudiced,  independent,  intelligent.  He  describes 
the  Western  African  as  he  saw  him  in  intimate  association.  And  this 
is  the  man  he  describes.  {Savage  Africa,  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Tout- 
in  Equatorial  South-western  and  Northwestern  Africa,  page  430) : 

"  The  typical  negro,  unrestrained  by  moral  laws,  spends  his  days  in  sloth,  his  nights 
in  debauchery.  He  smokes  haschish  till  he  stupefies  his  senses  or  falls  into  convul- 
sions ;  he  drinks  palm-wine  till  he  brings  on  a  loathsome  disease  ;  he  abuses  children  ; 
stabs  the  poor  brute  of  a  woman  whose  hands  keep  him  from  starvation,  and  makes  a 
trade  of  his  own  offspring.  He  swallows  up  his  youth  in  premature  vice  ;  he  lingers 
through  a  manhood  of  disease ;  and  his  tardy  death  is  hastened  by  those  who  no 
longer  care  to  find  him  food.  Such  are  the  '  men  and  brothers '  for  whom  their 
friends  claim  not  only  protection  but  equality  !  " 

Du  Chaillu,  who  could  kill  gorillas,  and  that  where  Reade  could  not 
find  them,  agrees  with  his  unsuccessful  rival  in  his  general  estimate  of 
the  character  and  prospects  of  the  man  and  brother,  but  expresses  his 
convictions  in  a  more  passionless,  and  indeed  for  a  gorilla-hunter  quite 
unexpectedly  philosophical  way.  On  one  point  he  is  as  bold  in  the 
position  he  takes  as  cogent  in  the  reasoning  by  which  he  sustains  it. 
He  thinks  that  the  negro  has  never  changed,  will  never  change  for  the 
better,  and  is  doomed  to  extinction.  The  near  and  close  study  of  his 
subject  has  given  this  man  of  action  a  power  of  deep  reflection.  Left 
to  himself  and  the  African,  studying  him  in  his  home  or  rather  hal 
in  long  canoe-voyages  upon  grand  but  useless  rivers,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  dateless  forests  upon  which  the  naked  black  man  in  their  skirts  has 
made  no  more  impression  than  the  man-ape  in  their  central  recesses, 
Du  Chaillu  has  become  wonderfully  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  the  real 
nature  and  endowments  and  probable  destiny  of  his  companions  ;  in 
fact  he  becomes  unconsciously  prophetical.  Take  a  passage  in  his 
Journey  to  Ashango  Land  (page  435)  as  evidence  that  the  remarkable 
prediction  which  we  shall  presently  quote  is  not  based  on  any  hasty 
generalisation,  and  is  in  no  sort  a  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  but 
the  sound  and  legitimate  process  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  and 
from  the  continued  operation  of  the  causes  inferring  a  necessary  result. 

"  I  have  been  struck  with  the  steady  decrease  of  the  population,  even  during  the 
short  time  I  have  been  in  Africa,  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior;  but  before  I 
account  for  it  let  me  raise  my  voice  in  defence  of  the  white  man,  who  has  been 
accused  of  being  the  cause  of  it.  Wherever  he  settles  the  aborigines  are  said  to  dis- 
appear. I  admit  that  such  is  the  case  ;  but  the  decrease  of  the  population  had 
already  taken  place  before  the  white  man  came  ;  the  white  man  noticed,  but  could 
not  stop  it.  .  .  .  The  decrease  of  African  population  is  clue  to  several  causes, 
.     .     .     witchcraft  taking  away  more  lives  than  ever  the  slave-trade  did." 

We  will  now  look  with  Du  Chaillu  into  the  black  "crystal"  of  the 
African  future.     (A  Journey  to  Ashango  Zand,  page  437.) 

"  I  have  found  no  vestige  whatever  of  ancient  civilisation.  Other  travellers,  in 
different  parts  of  Africa,  have  not  been  more  successful.  .  .  .  I  think  everything 
tends  to  show  that  the  negro  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  always  remained  station- 
ary. As  to  his  future  capabilities  I  think  extreme  views  have  prevailed.  Some 
think  the  negro  will  never  rise  higher  than  he  is  ;   others  think  he  is  capable  of 
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reaching  the  highest  state  of  civilisation.  I  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  opinions. 
I  believe  that  the  negro  may  become  a  more  useful  member  of  mankind  than  he  is  at 
present,  that  he  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  but  that  if  left  to  himself  he 
will  soon  fall  back  into  barbarism,  for  we  have  no  example  to  the  contrary.  .  .  . 
The  efforts  of  missionaries  for  hundreds  of  years  have  had  no  effect.  The  missionary 
goes  away  and  the  people  relapse  into  barbarism.  .  .  .  That  he  [the  African] 
will  disappear  in  time  from  the  land  I  have  but  little  doubt;  and  that  he  will  follow 
in  the  course  of  time  the  inferior  races  who  have  preceded  him.  So  let  us  write  his 
history." 

The  trained  naturalist  of  course  reasons  like  one,  and  leaves  the 
divine  power  of  Christianity  out  of  his  calculation  of  the  causes  con- 
verging upon  the  destiny  of  the  African.  But  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  a  divine  power,  is  he  not  right  in  thus  leaving  it  out  of  a  calcu- 
lation that  should  be  based  upon  causes  whose  operation  is  certain  and 
whose  influences  can  be  measured  ?  That  which  would  be  good  reason- 
ing in  the  missionary,  looking  at  things  from  the  religious  and  super- 
natural point  of  view,  would  be  very  bad  reasoning  in  a  scientific 
ethnologist.  So  far  as  the  missionaries  have  realised  their  expecta- 
tions, their  views  are  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  latter  —  and  no 
further.  Let  us  here  note  that  Anderssen  thinks  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  Makololo.  "  They 
had  one  face  for  him  and  another  for  another  sort  of  white  man." 
Our  Christian  hope  of  the  negro  in  Africa  is  after  all  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  sublime  sentiment  in  Ezekiel :  "  And  he  said,  Son  of  Man, 
can  these  dry  bones  live?  And  I  said,  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest." 
Upon  natural  principles,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  we  shall  ever  see 
his  elevation  to  a  state  of  civilisation.  The  great  naturalists  of  the 
day,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Agassiz,  whether  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  precise 
place  they  give  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  have  not  at  all  strengthened 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  founded  their  hope  of  his  elevation 
upon  supposed  latent  capabilities.  Their  reader,  if  capable  of  science, 
will  be  very  apt  to  find  that  their  views,  or  rather  facts  and  deductions, 
have  left  a  deposit  in  his  mind  which  a  little  mental  chemistry  will 
analyze  into  the  following  propositions  : 

I.  The  psychology  of  the  negro  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
his  physiology,  and  the  bar  to  his  physical  improvement  represents  a 
corresponding  bar  to  his  mental  improvement. 

II.  The  characteristics  of  the  negro  are  not  the  result  of  education 
or  the  want  of  it,  but  of  certain  laws  of  nature  which  fix  and  retain 
him  to  his  present  type,  physical  and  moral,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  conditions  which  produced  the  negro  shall  continue  to 
exist. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  propositions  we  append  and  an- 
nounce as  a  prediction  of  science,  that  the  negro  of  history  (or  more 
properly,  without  history)  is  the  negro  of  the  future  ;  that  the  negro  of 
slavery  will  be  the  negro  of  freedom  ;  and  that  the  black  emperor  of 
every  future  Hayti  will  be  like  the  present  caricature  of  Cassar,  a  king 
of  Dahomey  with  epaulettes.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
fountain  ;  and  the  guardian  of  the  harem  and  the  helot  of  the  cotton - 
field  cannot  be  preached,  nor  written,  nor  legislated  into  equality  with 
the  long-haired  conquerors  of  the  forests,  rulers  of  the  sea,  explorers 
of  the  mine,  the  colonizers,  tillers,  road-builders,  subduers  of  the  earth  — 
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a  race  to  whose  ancestors,  weaker  than  they,  their  ancestors,  stronger 
than  themselves,  were  slaves  ;  and  this  not  casually  or  occasionally,  but 
as  the  law  of  their  relation,  whenever  in  contact,  from  immemorial 
time. 

We  have  avoided,  in  selecting  our  authorities,  all  who  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  a  leaning  of  sympathies  toward  the  defunct 
system  of  American  slavery.  We  have  sought  to  collect  the  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  Europe,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  made  man 
their  study,  in  regard  to  the  place  which  four  millions  of  new-made 
American  citizens  really  hold  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  For  their 
sake,  as  well  as  our  own,  we  would  gladly  have  heard  different  opinions 
announced  as  the  result  of  the  rigid  processes  and  impartial  observa- 
tions of  science.  But  as  regards  the  "  black  Memnon  "  who,  with 
some  appearance  of  success,  has  entered  the  field  against  the  chivalry 
of  South  Carolina,  we  feel  neither  hope  nor  fear.  Like  his  prototype, 
he  is  a  fable.  In  virtue  of  the  courage  inspired  by  a  grand  "  Fetisch," 
skilfully  got  up  and  manipulated  by  a  victorious  and  unscrupulous 
political  party,  he  well  enough  personates  the  part.  It  is  a  case  of 
enchantment :  kill  or  bind  the  sorcerer,  the  talisman  will  lose  its 
power,  and  Memnon  nigcr  will  not  wait  to  bite  the  dust.  He  will  de- 
scend from  his  chariot  over  the  body  of  his  white  charioteer,  hurled 
under  the  feet  of  its  horses,  and  lick  up  the  dust  with  alacrity, —  if  he 
may  thereby  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  swift-footed  Achilles.  He  will 
stand,  when  left  to  his  own  brain-power  and  intellectual  and  moral 
muscle,  upon  a  level  but  little  higher  than  that  of  his  brother  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  progress  in  civilisation,  after  centuries 
of  exposure  to  its  best  and  its  worst  influences,  its  virtue  and  its  luxury, 
missionary  and  trader,  saint  and  devil,  has  been  the  exchange  of  his 
grass  breech-cloth  and  spear  for  a  red  cotton-rag  and  a  musket. 
Meanwhile  the  two  great  entering-wedges  of  African  civilisation, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  have  received  from  England  and  America, 
respectively,  blows  that  one  might  think  should  have  split  the  continent. 

We  suppose  that  when  the  moral  muscle  of  the  wielders  of  the  pon- 
derous beetles  that  are  showering  futile  blows  upon  these  and  similar 
entering-wedges,  shall  have  become  relaxed  by  effort,  that  the  brain 
will  be  reinvigorated,  after  a  little  repose,  to  the  extent  of  appreciating 
the  following  proposition,  viz  :  That  no  race  can  be  elevated  from 
without,  and  that  every  race  must  rise  by  its  own  force  to  that  point 
where  it  will  become  subject  to  educating  influences  exercised  upon  it 
by  other  races.  The  attempt  to  raise  actual  savages  into  the  state  of 
civilisation  is  like  putting  a  hoop  around  water  or  sand,  and  trying  to 
raise  the  enclosed  quantity  by  its  surfaces.  Every  particle  gravitates 
by  itself;  and  a  bottom  —  the  formed  character  of  the  race  —  being  want- 
ing, the  whole  slips  through.  No  race  now  civilised  was  ever  found 
in  an  actually  savage  state.  Indeed,  those  whom  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  savages,  the  old  Britons,  Gauls,  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
were  as  far  removed  on  one  side  from  the  African  with  his  skin-shield 
and  assagai,  the  Australian  with  his  boomerang,  and  the  American 
b  originer  with  his  bow  and  tomahawk,  as  on  the  other  side  from 
Greek  and  Roman.  And  the  illiterate  European  of  to-day.  the  veriest 
clown  and  clod,  "  Carinthian  boor  "  or  Irish  bog-trotter,  whose  ances- 
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tors,  or  their  kind,  met  Julius  Caesar,  with  arms  and  armies  not  dis- 
similar to  his  own,  is,  like  them,  with  all  his  rudeness,  essentially  self- 
civilised.  His  civilisation,  we  mean,  does  not  depend  upon  his  know- 
ing how  to  read  and  write  :  it  is  in  the  organisation  of  his  brain.  The 
beaver,  the  spider,  the  bee,  do  not  more  inevitably  work  upon  those 
mysterious  constructive  ideas  taught  them  by  no  teacher,  than,  with  the 
least  opening  for  his  efforts,  the  rudest  man  of  our  race  begins  to  work 
out  the  innate  or  inherited  ideas  which  in  their  embodiment  and  result 
constitute  civilisation.  He  seeks  wealth,  and  above  all,  land,  for  a  pur- 
pose altogether  ulterior  to  his  personal  enjoyment  of  it.  In  a  similar 
way,  and  with  a  like  ulterior  purpose,  he  defines  political  rights  and 
seeks  political  power.  He  is  eminently  the  Builder,  the  man  who 
builds  for  the  future,  the  man  who  lives  for  posterity.  He  is  always  at 
work,  founding  a  State,  an  institution,  or  at  least  a  family.  He  works 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  general  motives  that  inspire  the  most 
enlightened  statesman,  philosopher,  scholar.  He  is  not  simply  the 
homo  sapiens  (with  the  wisdom  that  can  make  a  fire  and  build  a  hut), 
but  intelligens.  We  trust  it  may  not  seem  invidious  and  cruel  to  com- 
pare with  him  the  best-educated  and  most  carefully-prepared  specimen 
of  imitative  civilisation  ;  in  whom  the  savage  still  breaks  out  and 
shows  itself,  not  in  a  disposition  to  tear  off  its  civilised  trappings  and 
run  yelling  into  the  forest,  but  in  want  of  real  aim  and  motive,  in  futile 
and  ill-directed  efforts  and  want  of  intelligible  design  and  constructive 
power,  in  that  building  for  the  future  which  is  characteristic  only  of  the 
higher  type  of  man.  For  this  reason  it  doubtless  is,  that  the  negroes 
who  most  impress  us  are  not  the  Fred.  Douglases  and  Phillis  Wheatleys, 
poor  imitations  of  great  things,  but  the  fighters,  those  that  like  Tous- 
saint  l'Ouverture  keep  nearest  to  their  own  type,  the  irreclaimably 
savage  but  brave  and  picturesque  head-man  of  an  African  village. 

>. 
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HISTORY  is  forever  revising  and  reversing  her  own  decrees. 
The  august  muse  seems  capricious  ;  she  alternately  blackens 
and  whitewashes.  Certain  human  beings  are  long  regarded  as  models 
of  virtue,  and  suddenly  they  are  discovered  to  be  monsters  of  vice. 
Others  labor  for  years  under  a  load  of  obloquy,  then  some  day  they 
are  proved  to  have  been  vilely  slandered.  Macaulay  shows  that  Machia- 
velli  has  been  most  unjustly  represented  as  a  wretch  :  Carlyle,  after 
two  centuries,  has  shown  that  Cromwell  was  not  so  black  as  he  has 
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been  painted.  It  is  doubtful  if  Richard  III.  was  the  monster  he  has 
been  painted.  And  this  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  do  justice 
and  shun  wrong  has  been  displayed  of  late  years  in  exploring  the 
sources  of  our  American  history. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  Captain  Cresap,  of  Maryland, 
was  the  wretch  and  murderer  described  in  the  celebrated  speech  of 
the  Indian,  Logan.  Let  us  glance  at  the  facts,  and  strive  to  discover 
the  truth.  In  1781  Mr.  Jefferson  amused  himself  during  a  spell  of 
sickness  by  compiling  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  In  1784  he  published 
a  private  edition  in  Paris,  and  some  years  afterwards  a  public  edition. 
The  "  Notes  "  contained  the  famous  speech  of  Logan  ;  and  all  Europe 
was  moved  with  sympathy  for  the  heroic  savage,  and  hatred  toward 
the  alleged  murderer  of  his  family.  For  more  than  half  a  century  this 
charge  blackened  Cresap's  memory.  Logan  was  the  "poor  Indian" 
victim  of  the  white  man  ;  Cresap  was  the  bloody  desperado  who  had 
mercilessly  slaughtered  "  all  his  tribe."  Chateaubriand  had  made  the 
"  children  of  nature  "  poetic  and  picturesque.  No  one  raised  his  voice 
for  the  maligned  Cresap  ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that 
the  truth  has  been  discovered,  namely,  that  Logan  was  bloody  and 
cruel  like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  nature,  and  that  Cresap  was  a 
brave  man  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair  in  which  he 
was  said  to  have  borne  the  chief  part.  We  shall  briefly  state  the 
fads,  opposing  true  history  to  rumor  and  tradition. 

In  1774  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies 
was  about  to  commence.  Beside  the  two  great  contending  parties 
there  was  a  third,  the  Indians.  On  the  frontier  a  chronic  state  of 
war  had  existed :  savage  and  pioneer  had  never  mingled.  This  state 
of  things,  it  is  said,  had  been  sedulously  nursed  by  Governor  Dunmore, 
of  Virginia  j  and  in  the  spring  of  1774  the  Virginians  on  the  Ohio 
frontier  found  the  Indians  everywhere  in  motion,  ready  to  attack.  The 
pioneers  took  down  their  rifles.  We  know  nothing  to-day  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "an  Indian  attack;"  but  the  pioneers  knew. 
The  savages  spared  nobody;  they  shot  the  men,  scalped  the  women, 
and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  children  against  the  first  tree.  With 
such  a  foe  it  was  war  to  the  knife  :  no  quarter  was  given  or  asked.  When 
the  Indians  began  an  advance  on  the  white  settlements,  the  word  ran 
through  the  country,  "  Get  ready  ! "  as  of  old  the  beacon-fires  flamed  on 
the  Scottish  hills  at  the  approach  of  the  English  foeman.  Hostilities 
quickly  began  on  the  frontier,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  blood  flowed. 
The  whites  and  Indians  hunted  each  other,  instead  of  hunting  game  in 
the  woods.  Captain  Cresap,  of  Maryland,  was  prominent  among  the 
pioneers  ;  and  from  this  prominence  no  doubt  resulted  his  supposed 
connection  with  the  killing  of  Logan's  people.  This  affair,  rendered 
afterwards  so  dramatic  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  briefly  as  follows :  — 
There  was  an  Indian  camp  or  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  above  Wheeling, 
and  across  the  river  a  cabin  where  a  man  named  Baker  sold  rum  to 
the  Indians.  In  April  1774,  two  land-hunters  appeared  here.  Bivouack- 
ing in  the  woods,  they  hobbled  and  turned  loose  their  one  horse,  and 
as  an  additional  means  of  preventing  the  animal  from  straying  beyond 
reach,  affixed  a  bell  to  his  neck.  Soon  the  bell  was  heard  violently 
ringing;  the  hunters  ran  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the 
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sound ;  an  Indian  was  discovered  attempting  to  steal  the  horse, 
and  one  of  the  party,  without  ceremony,  levelled  his  rifle  and  shot  the 
thief.  At  the  sound,  another  Indian  appeared,  rifle  in  hand,  and  he 
too  was  shot.  All  this  was  in  sight  of  the  Indian  camp  of  stretched 
deer  and  bear  skins.  The  place  was  suddenly  in  a  buzz,  the  whites 
fled  across  the  river,  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down.  The  "  Yellow 
Creek  Massacre  "  followed.  The  Indians,  beyond  doubt,  resolved  to 
exterminate  the  whites  ;  and  that  night  a  friendly  squaw  crossed  to 
Baker's,  and  informed  his  wife  of  the  intended  attack.  Thereupon 
Baker  summoned  his  neighbors.  Twenty-one  flocked  to  the  cabin, 
and  concealed  themselves.  The  Indians  crossed,  reached  the  cabin, 
an  altercation  ensued,  then  a  fight,  and  the  whole  party  of  Indians, 
with  three  women  who  had  accompanied  them,  were  shot  down  by  the 
whites,  a  brother  of  Logan's  being  killed  with  the  rest. 

Such  was  the  whole  affair.  Neither  Logan  nor  Cresap  was  present. 
The  Indian  was  hunting  or  scouting  elsewhere,  and  Cresap  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  family  in  Maryland.  Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  blame  justly  attributable  to  white  or  Indian,  that  blame 
could  not  attach  to  Logan  or  to  Cresap.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Logan  possessed  a  wild  and  native  eloquence,  and  the  occasion  soon 
presented  itself  to  make  that  eloquence  tell  against  his  adversary. 
Mr.  Jefferson  followed  in  due  time  with  his  literary  and  sentimental 
admiration  ;  the  facts  were  quite  forgotten  or  uncared  for  ;  Logan,  the 
"poor  Indian,"  became  a  much  injured  man,  and  Cresap  was  gibbeted 
as  an  object  of  disgust  and  execration. 

The  "  speech  '*  was  delivered,  or  rather  sent,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. The  collisions  in  the  spring  of  1774  between  detached 
parties  of  whites  and  Indians  on  the  frontier,  were  followed  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  by  "  Dunmore's  War  "  and  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  where  General  Andrew  Lewis  broke  the  Indian  power,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty  followed  between  his  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Dunmore,  and  the  chiefs,  at  Camp  Charlotte  ;  and 
before  this  was  signed,  a  messenger  was  sent  for  Logan,  who  had  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  meeting.  The  messenger,  Colonel  John  Gibson, 
returned,  but  without  the  chief.  Logan  refused  to  attend,  but  sent  by 
Colonel  Gibson  the  celebrated  "speech"  as  an  explanation  of  his 
absence.  Of  the  speech  several  copies  exist.  We  shall  give  one  in 
French  and  one  in  English  —  the  French  version  from  "  Recherches 
historiques  et  politiques  sur  les  Etats-Unis  de  l'Amerique  Septen- 
trionale,"  published  at  Paris  in  1788. 

"  Y-a-t'il  un  homme  blanc  qui  puisse  dire  qu'il  soit  jamais  entre 
ayant  faim  dans  la  cabane  de  Logan,  et  a  qui  Logan  n'ait  pas  donne' 
a  manger,  et  qui  Logan  n'ait  pas  revetu  ?  Durant  le  cours  de  la  der- 
niere  longue  et  sanglante  guerre,  Logan  est  reste  oisif  dans  sa  cabane, 
exhortant,  sans  cesse,  ses  compatriotes  a.  la  paix.  Telle  dtoit  son 
amitie  pour  les  blancs,  que  ses  freres  le  montrant  au  doigt  en  passant, 
disoient : — '  Logan  est  l'ami  des  blancs.'  II  vouloit  raeme  aller  vivre 
au  milieu  de  vous,  avant  qu'un  homme,  le  Colonel  Cresap,  au  printemps 
dernier,  de  sang  froid  et  sans  provocation,  eut  assassine  tous  les  parens 
de  Logan,  sans  e'pargner  raeme  les  femmes  et  les  enfans.  II  ne  coule 
plus,  maintenant,  aucune  goutte  de  mon  sang,  dans  aucune  cre'ature 
vivante.     J'ai  voulu  me  venger.     J'ai  combattu  :  J'ai  tue  beaucoup  de 
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blancs :  J'ai  assouvi  ma  vengeance.  Je  me  rejouis  pour  mon  pays  des 
approches  de  la  paix;  mais  gardez-vous  de  penser  jamais  que  cette  joie 
soit  celle  de  la  crainte.  Logan  n'a  jamais  connu  la  crainte.  II  ne 
tournera  jamais  ses  pieds  pour  sauver  sa  vie.  Qui  reste-t'il  maintenant 
pour  pleurer  Logan  ?     Personne  !  " 

In  the  Virginia  Gazette  for  February  4,  1775,  appeared  the  following 
English  version  : 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  that  he  ever  entered  Logan's 
cabin  but  I  gave  him  meat ;  that  he  ever  came  naked  but  I  clothed 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  last  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  cabin  an 
advocate  for  peace.  I  had  such  an  affection  for  the  white  people  that 
I  was  pointed  at  by  the  rest  of  my  nation.  I  should  have  ever  lived 
with  them  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel  Cressop,  who,  last  year,  cut  off 
in  cold  blood,  all  the  relations-  of  Logan,  not  sparing  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
human  creature.  This  called  upon  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it, 
I  have  killed  many,  and  fully  glutted  my  revenge.  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  peace  on  account  of  my  nation  ;  but  I  beg  you 
will  not  entertain  a  thought  that  anything  I  have  said  proceeds  from 
fear.  Logan  disdains  the  thought !  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to 
save  his  life  !     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     No  one  ! 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  true  eloquence.  Serious  and  perfectly 
reasonable  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  "speech.''' 
It  may  with  great  justice  be  asked,  how  did  Logan,  an  illiterate 
savage,  express  himself  so  correctly  and  forcibly  in  French  or  English  ? 
But  conceding,  as  seems  fair,  that  the  reply  in  substance  was  made  by 
Logan  to  Dunmore's  messenger,  the  "  moving  eloquence  "  of  the  re- 
sponse must  be  acknowledged.  Calm  dignity,  heroic  fortitude,  pathos, 
manly  feeling,  and  melancholy  resignation  —  all  are  here,  and  expressed 
in  words  which  come  from  the  heart  and  speak  to  the  heart.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  moved  all  readers  ?  The  fact  at  least  is 
certain  that  Logan  secured  a  tremendous  ally  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  idolised  apostle  of  democracy.  All  Paris,  France,  and 
Europe  shed  tears  over  the  poor  Indian  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Cresap, 
at  home  with  his  family  when  the  massacre  took  place,  became  the 
object  of  universal  scorn  and  hatred.  Mr.  Jefferson  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  fate  by  stigmatising  him  as  "  infamous  for  his  many  Indian 
murders  " —  a  statement  which  seems  utterly  without  foundation  to 
support  it ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  Logan's  eloquence  and  Mr. 
Jefferson's  popularity  have  combined  to  consign  Cresap's  name  to  an 
infamous  immortality. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to  do  injustice  to  Logan 
in  defence  of  Cresap.  The  truth  seems  to  have  -been  that  both  were 
brave,  and  living  in  a  troubled  epoch,  frequently  shed  blood  "on  the 
war-path."  Cresap  was  a  pioneer,  Logan  an  Indian  ;  and  pioneers 
and  Indians  at  that  time  fought  to  the  knife.  In  the  summer  of  this 
same  year  Logan  and  a  party  of  savages  cut  off  the  family  of  John 
Roberts  to  the  last  and  youngest  child.  This  was  the  "  revenge  "  he 
referred  to.  It  was  natural  perhaps,  but  it  scarcely  comports  with  the 
lofty  and  beautiful  ideal  of  the  "Indian  Logan"  presented  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia"  to  the  sympathetic  and  admiring 
gaze  of  the  old  world  and  the  new.  John  Esten  Cooke. 
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^HESE  vulgar  day-by-day  necessities  — 
Repair  of  waste  in  flesh,  the  satisfaction 
Of  food  and  sleep  and  thirst,  and  low  occasions  — 
Bring  down  the  immortal  from  his  solar  flight, 
And  leave  him  wingless. 

The  fine  eye  no  more 
(Contracted  to  the  limits  of  his  shadow) 
Sees  where  rise  the  snow-clad  peaks  beyond, 
Each  crowned  and  glorious  with  a  noonday  star, 
And  wooing  onward. 

Here,  as  now  we  rest, 
Stretched  on  a  rusted  cannon  of  the  Turk, 
And  busied  with  our  sandwiches  and  wine, 
We  half  forget  the  Ambracian  Gulf  below, 
Spread  glowingly  in  the  sunlight ;  while,  beyond, 
The  mountains  limn  themselves  in  shadowy  lines, 
Irregular,  like  battlemented  walls 
Sun-buried  in  the  sea. 

We  half  forget 
Those  wondrous  histories,  those  swollen  events, 
Which,  'neath  these  mountain  shadows,  on  this  gulf, 
Have  made  a  people's  glories  and  their  shame. 
Yet  here,  now  near  two  thousand  years  ago, 
The  fate  of  the  ancient  world  suspended  hung, 
From  rise  to  set  of  sun. 

Here  Apollo  stood  — 
So  fabled  the  ancient  poets,  who  still  linked 
(Despite  their  Pagan  worship)  deeds  of  men 
With  actual  will  and  presence  of  their  gods  — 
On  his  own  Actium  ;  and,  with  quiver  charged, 
Drove  with  his  arrows  far,  in  shameful  flight, 
The  shameless  Roman  :  f  by  a  woman  'slaved, 
To  loss  of  Rome  and  honor. 

Morning  saw 
His  grand  array  of  ships,  great  floating  towers, 
And  bannered  myriads,  to  the  slaughter  come 
As  to  a  festival ;  and,  in  midst  of  all, 
The  golden  barge  of  the  lascivious  Oueen  :  f 
His  fate,  and  her  own  ruin. 

*  From  Sketches  in  Hellas. 
t  Mark  Antony.  %  Cleopatra. 
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Never  before 
Had  ocean  borne  upon  his  billowy  breast 
Such  proud-fraught  vessel.     Purpling  in  the  sun 
Her  sails  ;  her  thousand  bannerets  to  the  breeze, 
Each  speaking  for  a  kingdom.     The  great  waves 
Bounding,  as  gladdening  'neath  the  precious  burden  ; 
While  amorous  breezes,  won  by  exquisite  odors, 
Played  round,  with  rapturous  motion  of  delight, 
As  sworn  to  love  and  service. 

But  not  for  us/ 
None  after  Shakspeare  !     Let  him  paint  the  picture. 
Here  —  take  the  volume  :  read  for  us,  Melissa. 

"  The  barge  she  sate  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water.     The  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them.     The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 
It  beggared  all  description.     She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  —  cloth-of-gold  of  tissue  — 
O'erpicturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  Nature.     On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colored  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  in  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings.     At  the  helm, 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers.     The  silken  tackle 
Swells  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge, 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharves."  * 

Out  upon  Time  ! 
Who  'd  rob  us  of  our  pictures  in  the  real 
But  for  our  Shakspeares,  who  link  hands  with  Nature, 
And  rescue  from  the  ravages  of  seasons 
Fruits  for  their  generations. 

Still  we  may  see, 
If  fancy  quicken  thought  into  the  painter, 
The  barge  of  Cleopatra,  limned  in  light, 
Trim,  darting  o'er  the  Ambracian  Gulf  as  when 
It  bore  the  fate  of  Antony,  and  led 
Her  sixty  ships  from  battle  and  in  flight. 

*  Shakspeare's  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  2,  Scene  ii. 
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With  morn,  how  grand  the  picture  ! 

But,  ere  noon, 
Moved  by  some  gay  and  profligate  caprice  — 
A  change  of  wind  perhaps,  a  jewel's  loss, 
A  damsel's  negligence,  a  feather's  fall ; 
Not  by  her  fears  or  passions  —  she  spread  sail, 
Leading  her  mighty  war-ships  in  her  train, 
Out  of  the  battle  ;  *  and  the  desperate  Roman, 
Fatuitous,  pursued  her  headlong  flight, 
To  loss  of  fame  and  fortune,  State  and  life, 
Army  and  empire. 

Terrible  the  scene 
That  followed,  when  the  light  triremes  of  Cssar 
Grappled  the  great  hulks  of  the  Egyptian  ships, 
And  flung  their  flaming  javelins  at  their  sails, 
And  tore  their  sides  with  fire. 

Shakspeare's  tale 
Lacks  not  in  the  catastrophe. 

Dryden  too. 
Audacious,  following  close  on  Shakspeare's  track, 
Hath  justified  his  boldness  by  his  merit ; 
Building  his  art  on  that  of  the  great  master, 
And  not  in  vain. 

Look  to  him  for  the  sequel, 
The  rest  of  that  sad  story  of  defeat, 
Despair  and  death  —  the  "  World  Lost  for  Love  ;  "  f 
Lost,  and  not  well  or  wisely. 

Not  for  Love, 
But  the  insanest  passion  of  the  blood, 
That,  reckless  in  its  lusts,  o'ergrows  the  brain, 
Robs  manhood  of  his  best  securities 
In  virtue,  and  makes  dull  that  better  reason 
Which  shapes  its  arguments  by  happiest  method 
To  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  noble  heart. 

Hark  to  Ventidius  —  that  fine  Roman  model — ■ 
How  with  sweet  art  and  proper  reverence 
He  warps  the  accents  of  a  generous  courage, 
To  win  the  prostrate  hero  back  to  honor. 

*  See  Virgil's  description  of  the  scene  in  that  of  the  Shield  of  jEneas. 

t  See  Dryden's  tragedy  of  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost,  one  of  the  best  of  his  blank 
verse  dramas,  after  he  had  renounced  what  he  had  long  obstinately  asserted  and  ably  defended,  the 
propriety  and  superiority  of  the  rhyming  heroic  in  the  tragic  or  classical  drama.  In  this  play,  as  an 
avowed  imitator  of  Shakspeare  —  and  Dryden's  powers  of  imitation  were  wonderful  —  in  respect  to 
vigor  of  style,  and  a  manly,  energetic,  and  appropriate  utterance  in  simple,  direct  and  proper  language, 
he  is  not  unworthy  of  his  model  in  those  plays  of  Shakspeare  in  which  he  handles  the  subjects  of 
Roman  history.  We  need  not  say  how'  little  Dryden's  genius  possessed  of  the  subtlety,  spirituality, 
flexibility  of  Shakspeare,  his  melodious  varieties  and  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  But 
avoiding  all  comparison  with  the  great  master,  the  genius  of  Dryden  was  very  noble,  his  learning  great, 
and  he  merits  far  more  consideration  from  the  literary  student  than  is  now  accorded  him.  A  course 
of  Dryden,  after  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  would  be  useful. 
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Alas  !  too  late  ! 

The  star  that  once  hath  fallen 
Knows  never  again  the  height's  security 
In  place  and  lustre  it  departed  from. 

Happy  for  us  that  have  the  poets  left  us  : 
Subtle,  and  grand,  and  musical,  like  Shakspeare  ; 
And  Dryden,  brave  and  strong,  who,  in  the  Drama, 
So  well  asserts  his  powers  —  maturer  thought 
Leading  him  back,  long  erring  with  the  vulgar, 
To  the  true  walks  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Nature. 
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Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  collected  and  published  by  the  United 
Slates  Sanitary  Commission.  Contributions  relating  to  the  Causation  and  Preven- 
tion of  Disease,  and  to  Camp  Diseases  ;  together  with  a  Report  of  the  Diseases,  etc., 
among  the  Prisoners  at  Andersonville,  Ga.  Edited  by  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.  Pub- 
lished for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New 
York. 

F  this  volume,  212  pages,  or  nearly  one-third,  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  Confederate  surgeon,  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  at  present  occupying 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans.  The  opportunities  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Jones 
for  investigating  disease  were  excellent  and  unlimited.  [We  omit  those 
portions  of  the  review  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Jones  which  are  of  a  purely 
professional  character. — Eds.  New  Eclectic] 

We  turn  to  the  larger,  and  in  many  respects,  more  important  contri- 
bution of  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  which  forms  the  third  and  last  section  of 
these  sanitary  memoirs,  viz:  "Section  third.  Investigations  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  Federal  prisoners  confined  in  Camp  Sumpter,  Andersonville, 
Ga.,  instituted  with  a  view  to  illustrate  chiefly  the  origin  and  causes  of 
hospital  gangrene,  the  relations  of  continued  and  malarial  fevers,  and 
the  pathology  of  camp  diarrhoea  and  dysentery." 

Hearing  of  the  unusual  mortality  amongst  the  Federal  prisoners 
confined  at  Andersonville,  Dr.  Jones  (as  we  learn)  expressed,  during 
an  official  visit  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  month  of  August,  1864,  to 
the  Surgeon-General,  S.  P.  Moore,  C.  S.  A.,  a  desire  to  visit   Camp 
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Sumpter,  with  the  design  of  instituting  a  series  of  inquiries  upon  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  prevailing  diseases.  Small-pox  had  appeared 
amongst  the  prisoners,  and  he  believed  that  this  would  form  an  admir- 
able field  for  the  establishment  of  its  characteristic  lesions.  The  condi- 
tion of  Peyer's  glands  in  this  disease  was  considered  as  worthy  of 
minute  investigation. 

It  was  also  believed  by  Dr.  Jones,  that  a  large  body  of  men  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  suddenly  transported  to  a 
warm  southern  climate,  and  confined  upon  a  small  portion  of  land, 
would  furnish  an  excellent  field  for  the  investigation  of  the  relations  of 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  malarial  fevers. 

The  Surgeon-General  furnished  to  Dr.  Jones  ample  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  investigations  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made,  Dr.  Jones 
repaired  to  Andersonville,  and  examined  carefully  the  condition  and 
diseases  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  in  the  Confederate 
States  military  prison-hospital,  a,nd  instituted  a  series  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  with  the  design  of  elucidating  the  pathology  of  the  pre- 
vailing diseases.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot ;  and  the  small 
structure,  surrounded  at  the  sides  with  old  tent-cloth  and  covered  with 
boards,  erected  extemporaneously  for  the  occasion  by  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  in  the  open  space  just  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  hospital, 
afforded  but  indifferent  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  pathological  studies. 

In  this  confined,  unventilated  room,  exposed  to  the  burning  autumnal 
sun,  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  thoroughly-poisoned  and  rapidly- 
decomposing  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  from  hospital  gangrene, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  scurvy,  were  not  unattended  with  discomforts 
and  even  some  danger ;  and  Dr.  Jones  states  that  he  felt  unwilling  to 
do  more  than  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  surgeons  and  assistant- 
surgeons,  and  consequently  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  criticise  harshly 
the  apparent  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  to  engage 
in  such  unpleasant  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hazardous  labors. 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  labors  among  the  Federal  prisoners  in 
the  stockade  and  in  the  prison-hospital,  the  field  of  labor  was  changed 
to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  operating  in  North-western  Georgia  ;  and  a 
series  of  inquiries  were  instituted  upon  hospital  gangrene,  which  was 
committing  extensive  ravages  upon  the  wounded  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals. 

These  active  labors  among  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  did  not  cease  until  the  middle  of  November  ;  and  Dr.  Jones 
returned  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  Columbus,  on  the  15th,  thus  escaping 
either  capture  or  isolation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State.  The  elabora- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  investigations  into  a  report  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Confederate  army  was  immediately  commenced  and 
steadily  continued  throughout  the  winter  ;  and  by  the  close  of  February 
1865,  the  work  was  so  far  completed  that  the  greater  portion  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  clerks  to  copy. 

We  next  learn  that,  obtaining  "leave  of  absence,"  he  went  on  horse- 
back to  Liberty  county,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  with  the  design 
of  transferring  to  a  place  of  safety  (secure  from  the  constant  depreda- 
tions of  the  Federal  forces  in  and  around  Savannah,  and  the  liberated 
12 
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blacks)  his  mother  and  sister,  with  their  family.  Upon  his  return  to 
Augusta,  after  a  journey  of  over  five  hundred  miles  on  horseback  (a 
large  portion  of  which  was  performed  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life, 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  in  a  country  swarming  with  deser- 
ters), in  the  early  part  of  April  1865,  arrangements  were  made  to  carry 
his  report  in  person,  on  horseback,  to  Richmond  —  all  railroad  communi- 
cation having  been  broken  up  by  the  desolating  march  of  General 
Sherman's  army  through  the  Carolinas.  It  is  demonstrated  that < in 
this  march  through  the  heart  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  the 
United  States  forces  occupied  a  belt  of  country  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles  in  width,  and  destroyed  the  entire  railroad  system,  burning  rolling 
stock,  depots  and  bridges  ;  the  line  of  march  being  marked  by  burning 
barns,  cotton-gins  and  presses;  the  destruction  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  of  numerous  dwellings  and  even  towns ;  the  loss  of  horses, 
mules,  cows,  hogs,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  ;  and  by  the  utter  impover- 
ishment of  the  inhabitants. 

The  surrender  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  Gen.  Sherman,  on  the 
26th  of  April  1865,  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Chatta- 
hooche  river,  necessarily  terminated  those  labors.  "  Dr.  Jones  says : 

"  After  the  disastrous  close  of  a  struggle  which  had  enlisted  all  my  sympathies  and 
engaged  all  my  energies,  broken  in  health,  fortune  and  spirits,  I  desired  only  peace 
and  rest,  and  filing  away  these  investigations  amongst  those  of  the  Confederate  sick 
and  wounded,  directed  my  attention  wholly  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  times. 
I  desired  especially  that  the  report  on  the  Federal  prisoners  at  Andersonville  should 
never  see  the  light  of  day,  because  it  was  prepared  solely  for  the  eye  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Confederate  States  army,  and  the  frank  manner  in  which  all  the 
subjects  had  been  discussed  would  only  engender  angry  feelings  and  place  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  also  because  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  stimu- 
lated the  preparation  of  this  report  was  no  longer  active,  namely,  the  rectification  of 
such  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  military  prison-hospitals  as  would  deprive  the  United 
States  Government  of  all  excuses  in  continuing  retaliatory  measures  upon  the  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  who  had  been  or  who  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  prisoners  of  war.  By  a  deliberate  and  well-calculated  policy,  thousands  of 
the  Southern  troops  were  confined  for  months  and  even  years  in  Northern  prisons, 
without  any  possibility  of  exchange  ;  and  I  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  their  fellow- 
soldiers  and  countrymen  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  abuses  in  military  prisons,  and  to 
advocate  that  line  of  policy  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  which  would  tend  to 
ensure  the  most  humane  treatment  of  Confederate  prisoners  during  their  distressing 
and  painful  captivity. 

"  Without  any  warning,  I  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Washington  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  'all  papers,  reports,  records,  etc.,  of 
every  kind  in  my  possession  pertaining  to  the  Andersonville  prison.'  To  a  paroled 
prisoner  of  war  there  was  neither  option  nor  appeal  in  the  matter." — (Pp.  477-8.) 

Dr.  Jones,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  addressed  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Judge-Advocate  and  military  tribunal,  in  behalf 
of  his  suffering  fellow-citizens,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

"  In  justice  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  those  most  nearly  connected  with  this  investi- 
gation, I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Col.  Chipman,  Judge-Advocate,  U.  S. 
Army,  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  which  I  now  place  in  his  hands,  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  a  power  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  was  prepared  solely  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  designed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

"  This  being  granted,  I  feel  assured  that  the  Judge-Advocate  will  appreciate  the 
deep  pain  which  the  anticipation  gives  me  that  these  labors  may  be  diverted  from 
their  original  mission,  and  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases. 
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"The  same  principle  which  led  me  to  endeavor  to  deal  humanely  and  justly  to 
these  suffering  prisoners,  and  to  make  a  truthful  representation  of  their  condition  to 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Confederate  army,  now  actuates  me  in  recording  my 
belief  that,  as  tar  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  was  no  deliberate  or  wilful  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government  to  injure  the  health  and  destroy  the  lives 
of  those  Federal  prisoners. 

"On  the  21st  of  May  1861,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  :  '  That  all  prisoners  of  war  taken,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  during 
the  pending  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  shall  be  transferred  by  the  captors, 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  War  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
issue  such  instructions  to  the  Quartermaster-General  and  his  subordinates  as  shall 
provide  for  the  safe  custody  and  sustenance  of  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  the  rations 
furnished  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  fur- 
nished to  enlisted  men  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy.' 

"By  Act  of  February  17,  1864,  the  Quartermaster-General  was  relieved  of  his 
duty,  and  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  was  ordered  to  provide  for  the 
subsistence  of  prisoners  of  war. 

"According  to  General  Order  No.  159,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General's  office, 
C.  S.  A.,  '  Hospitals  for  prisoners  of  war  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
Confederate  States  hospitals,  in  all  respects,  and  will  be  managed  accordingly.' 

"The  Federal  prisoners  were  removed  to  South-western  Georgia  in  the  early  part 
of  1864,  not  only  to  secure  a  place  of  confinement  more  remote  than  Richmond  and 
other  large  towns  from  the  operations  of  the  United  States  forces,  but  also  to  secure 
a  more  abundant  and  easy  supply  of  food. 

"  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  no  prisoner  who  had  been  reared  upon  wheat 
bread,  and  who  was  held  in  captivity  for  any  length  of  time,  could  retain  his  health 
and  escape  either  scurvy  or  diarrhoea  if  confined-to  the  Confederate  ration,  issued  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  of  unbolted  corn  and  bacon. 

"  The  large  armies  of  the  Confederacy  suffered  more  than  once  from  scurvy  ;  and 
as  the  war  progressed,  secondary  haemorrhage  and  hospital  gangrene  increased  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
longed use  of  salt  meat  ;  and  but  for  the  active  supplies  received  from  home  and 
from  the  various  benevolent  State  Institutions,  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  would 
have  committed  still  greater  ravages. 

"It  was  believed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  that  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities earnestly  desired  to  effect  a  continuous  and  speedy  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  their  hands,  on  the  ground  that  the  retention  of  these  soldiers  in  captivity  was 
a  great  calamity,  not  only  entailing  a  heavy  expenditure  of  the  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, already  insufficient  to  support  their  suffering,  half-starved,  half-clad,  unpaid 
armies  struggling"  in  the  field  with  overwhelming  numbers,  and  embarrassing  their 
imperfect  ajid  dilapidated  lines  of  communication,  but  also  as  depriving  them  of  the 
services  of  a  veteran  army  fully  equal  to  one-third  the  numbers  actually  engaged  in 
the  field;  and  the  history  of  subsequent  events  has  shown  that  the  retention  in  cap- 
tivity of  the  Confederate  prisoners  was  one  of  the  efficient  causes  of  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Confederate  Government. 

"  Without  at  all  attempting  to  justify  the  abuses  which  have  been  alleged  against 
those  directly  engaged  in  keeping  the  Federal  prisoners,  it  is  my  honest  belief  that 
if  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Confederate  Government,  with  its  bankrupt  currency, 
with  its  retreating  and  constantly  diminishing  armies,  with  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  filling  up  vacancies  and  of  gathering  a  guard  of  sufficient  strength  to  allow  of  the 
proper  enlargement  of  the  military  prisons  (and  with  a  country  torn  and  bleeding 
along  all  its  borders,  with  its  starving  women  and  children  and  old  men  fleeing  from 
the  desolating  march  of  contending  armies,  crowding  the  dilapidated  and  over- 
burdened railroad  lines,  and  adding  to  the  distress  and  consuming  the  poor  charities 
of  those  in  the  interior  who  were  harassed  by  the  loss  of  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands, and  by  the  fearful  visions  of  starvation  and  undefined  misery),  could  be  fully 
realised,  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  Federal  prisoners  would  be  attributed  to  causes 
connected  with  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Southern  States. 

"  In  the  trial  of  the  commandant  of  the  interior  of  the  Confederate  States 
military  prison  of  Andersonville,  by  the  United  States  military  court  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  only  those  portions  of  my  report  were  used  in  the  prosecution  by  the 
Judge- Advocate  which  related  to  the  diseases  and  sufferings  of  the  Federal  prisoners. 
In  the  extracts  read  before  the  court  whilst  I  occupied  the  witness-stand,  everything 
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relating  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Southern  Slates,  and  to  the  difficulties  tinder 
which  the  medical  officers  labored  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  the  Inspection 
reports  appended,  was  suppressed. 

"  When  upon  the  witness-stand,  after  hearing  the  extracts  read  from  my  report,  I 
was  compelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  my  suffering  fellow-countrymen  to  state  that 
I  had  appeared  before  that  military  tribunal  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  a  power 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  that  my  report  contained  other  matter  relating 
to  the  straitened  condition  of  the  Confederate  Government,  as  well  as  the  inspection  re- 
ports, which  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  Federal  prisoners  had  made  efforts  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

"  These  reasons  have  led  me  to  desire  to  place  all  the  facts  before  the  public,  who 
have  already  had  access  to  certain  selected  facts.'" — (Pp.  4S0-4S2.) 

In  the  first  chapter  which  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  upon 
the  medical  topography  and  climate  of  Camp  Sumpter,  Andersonville,  Ga., 
and  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Dr.  Jones  thus  states  the 
general  conclusions : 

"  In  conclusion,  as  far  as  my  physical  and  pathological  investigations  extended,  I 
was  compelled  to  believe  that  the  diseases  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Federal 
prisoners  confined  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  were  due  to  causes  other  than  those 
connected  with  the  soil,  water,  and  climate.  The  heat  of  this  climate  may  have  pro- 
moted the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  filth  which,  in  violation  of  all  hygienic  laws, 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  stockade  and  hospital  grounds  ;  and  also,  in  itself, 
the  heat  may  have  proved  a  cause  of  debility  ;  but  still  the  fearful  mortality  could 
not  properly  be  referred  to  this  condition  of  climate,  or  to  all  the  other  elements  of 
climate  combined. 

"No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  Confederate  authorities  for  the  collection  of 
Federal  prisoners  at  this  elevated  and  healthy  locality,  which  was  more  salubrious 
than  one-half  of  the  territory  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana." — (P.  500-) 

In  the  second  chapter,  in  which  a  minute  description  is  given  of  the 
Confederate  States  military  prison  and  hospital  at  Andersonville,  we 
find  the  following  important  observation  bearing  upon  the  subject  now 
under  consideration  : 

"The  duties  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  acting  as  guards,  are  limited  chiefly  to 
the  occupation  of  the  boxes  or  look-outs  ranged  around  the  stockade  at  regular 
intervals,  and  manning  the  batteries  at  the  angles  of  the  stockade. 

"  Even  judicial  matters  pertaining  to  themselves,  as  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  such  crimes  as  thefts  and  murder,  are  abandoned  to  the  prisoners  themselves. 

"  A  startling  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  Federals 
tried,  condemned  and  hanged  six  of  their  own  number  who  had  been  convicfed  of 
stealing,  and  of  robbing  and  murdering  their  fellow-prisoners. 

"  They  were  all  hanged  upon  the  same  day,  upon  gallows  constructed  by  the 
Federal  prisoners  within  the  stockade  for  this  especial  purpose. 

"  The  condemned  were  guarded  by  their  fellow-prisoners,  armed  with  sharpened 
stakes,  the  points  of  which  had  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  with  large  clubs. 
Thousands  of  the  prisoners  gathered  around  to  witness  the  executions  which  they 
had  decreed. 

"The  Confederate  authorities  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  these  proceedings. 

"In  this  collection  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  every  phase  of 
human  character  was  represented  :  the  stronger  preyed  upon  the  weaker,  and  even 
the  sick  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  were  robbed  of  their  scanty  supplies 
of  food  and  clothing.  Dark  stories  were  afloat  of  men,  both  sick  and  well,  who  were 
murdered  at  night,  strangled  to  death  by  their  comrades,  for  scanty  supplies  of 
clothing  or  money.  I  heard  a  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoner  accuse  his  nurse, 
a  fellow-prisoner,  of  the  United  States  army,  of  having  stealthily,  during  his  sleep, 
inoculated  his  wounded  arm  with  gangrene,  that  he  might  destroy  his  life  and  fall  heir 
to  his  clothing. 

"The  excuse  given  for  the  absence  of  Confederate  guards  and  police  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  stockade,  was  the  insufficiency  of  men  capable  of  performing  military 
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duty.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment,  and  during  the  existence,  of  the  military 
prison  at  Andersonville,  the  Confederate  Government  was  sorely  pressed  on  every 
side  ;  the  best  States  were  being  overrun  and  desolated  ;  and  with  all  the  forces  that 
could  be  gathered  from  all  quarters,  the  main  armies  are  still  largely  outnumbered, 
and  are  being  steadily  pressed  back,  leaving  a  desolated  and  ruined  country.  It  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  Confederate  Government  car.  spare,  at  the  present  time  of 
trouble  and  distress  and  disaster,  between  two  and  three  thousand  reserves,  composed 
of  old  men  and  boys  (many  of  whom  are  wholly  unfit  to  perform  even  guard  duty),  to 
guard  this  large  number  of  prisoners,  which  they  have  ever  been  anxious  to  exchange, 
and  which  the  Confederate  authorities  believe  to  be  forced  upon  their  hands  by  the 
persistent  action  of  the  United  States  Government. 

"  Similar  excuses  are  given  for  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stockade.  Thus  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  gigantic  operations,  as  well  as  the  sudden  and  formidable  raids  of 
the  United  States  forces,  in  Virginia,  around  Richmond,  and  in  North-western  Georgia, 
have  compelled  the  sudden  and  continuous  removal  of  prisoners  of  war  to  a  place  of 
safety.  • 

"  The  military  operations  of  the  United  States  have  reduced  the  railroad  system 
of  the  Confederate  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  practically  to  one  long  and  un- 
certain line.  The  utmost  capacity  of  the  railroads  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
which  are  now  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  is  taxed  with  the  transportation  of 
troops,  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  and  provisions  for  the  armies  in 
the  field.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  the 
armies  in  the  field  are,  as  is  well  known  to  the  Surgeon-General,  but  poorly  fed  and 
clothed  at  the  best,  and  oftentimes  are  upon  less  than  one  quarter  rations.  And  were 
it  not  for  supplies  received  in  foraging,  and  through  private  sources,  it  would  appear 
almost  impossible  that  the  Confederate  army  should  be  able  to  keep  the  field  with 
anything  like  its  present  numbers.  The  Surgeon-General  is  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  large  numbers,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  entire 
armies  of  Confederate  troops  are  suffering  with  symptoms  of  scurvy,  while  hospital 
gangrene  and  pyaemia  are  making  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  poorly-fed  and  badly- 
clothed  and  imperfectly-treated  wounded  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  now  contending 
for  the  possession  of  Georgia.  Again,  the  Confederate  currency  has  depreciated 
almost  to  a  nominal  value,  and  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  are  refusing  to  take  it  in 
the  purchase  of  provisions  and  lumber.  In  this  section  of  Georgia  the  means  of 
cutting  and  hauling  lumber  are  scarce,  not  only  from  the  original  absence  of  machin- 
ery and  scarcity  of  surplus  horses  and  mules,  but  also  from  extensive  destruction  of 
saw-mills  by  the  contending  armies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  from  the 
natural  decay  of  machinery  during  three  years  of  war  in  a  country  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  surrounding  world,  and  possessing  at  its  best  estate  but  few 
workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  Axes,  spades,  tools,  and  implements 
of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  section  of  country  ;  and  the  State  has  been 
"so  often  under  the  hands  of  the  impressing  officers  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  teams 
for  hauling  lumber. — (Pp.  503-505.) 

*  *  *  •  "  I  visited  two  thousand  sick  within  the  stockade,  lying  under 
four  long  sheds,  which  had  been  built  at  the  northern  portion  for  barracks. 

"  At  this  time  only  one  medical  officer  was  in  attendance,  whereas  at  least  twenty 
medical  officers  should  have  been  employed.  I  was  informed  that  several  of  the 
medical  officers  appointed  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  stockade  were  sick,  and  that  the 
duty  was  so  arduous,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  sick  and  filth  of  the  prison  were 
so  deleterious,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  medical  officers  to  stand  the  service  for 
any  length  of  time. 

"  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  post  to  induce 
medical  officers  and  physicians  to  accept  positions  in  the  stockade  or  hospital,  on 
account  of  the  a'nsence  of  many  of  the  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the 
great  and  numerous  depressing  agencies,  and  the  consequent  unsatisfactory  results 
of  practice.  So  distressing  was  the  service,  and  so  great  were  the  obstacles  to  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  practice  amongst  these  men,  whose  constitutions  had  been 
sapped  by  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  exchange  on  the  part  of  their  Government,  and  by 
long  confinement  upon  an  unvarying  diet,  that  the  more  energetic  Confederate 
surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  endeavored  to  get  transfers  to  other  fields  of  labor, 
preferring  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  service  at  the  front.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  not  only  is  there  a  scarcity  of  physicians  in  the  Confederacy,  but  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  command  the  services  of  competent  physicians  in  this  sparsely- 
settled    country.     Added   to   all  this,   the  gigantic  military  operations   in  Georgia, 
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attended  with  the  utter  destruction  of  her  territory  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  forces, 
and  with  the  serious  wounding  of  thousands  of  Confederate  troops,  have  absorbed 
the  sympathies  and  attention  and  commanded  the  abilities  of  almost  every  available 
physician  in  the  State.  The  hospitals  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  have  been  in  con- 
stant motion  for  months,  following  the  continuous  series  of  disasters  and  evacuations 
in  Northern  Georgia,  and  are  crowded  with  the  seriously  wounded,  suffering  in  many 
cases  with  the  most  extensive  hospital  gangrene  and  with  fatal  pyaemia.  Everv  town 
and  village  is  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  ;  and  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  Confederate  troops,  even  amongst  their  own  country- 
men, are  great  beyond  description,  and  equal  to  those  of  any  army  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  With  the  whole  energies  of  this  people  engaged  in  such  a  terrible 
and  unequal  struggle,  it  is  not  singular  that  medical  talent  of  the  highest  order  should 
be  scarce  and  difficult  of  access  and  control  at  the  interior  posts. 

"  The  very  conditions  and  results  of  the  contest,  also,  without  doubt,  tend  to  excite 
such  prejudices  as  would  disincline  medical  officers  from  voluntarily  seeking  service 
amongst  their  captive  enemies,  who  are  the  representatives  of  *hose  who  are  set-king 
to  conquer  and  desolate  their  native  land. — (Pp.  511-512.) 

"The  haggard,  distressed  countenances  of  these  miserable,  complaining,  dejected 
living  skeletons,  crying  for  medicine  and  food  and  cursing  their  Government  for  its 
brutality  in  refusing  to  exchange  prisoners,  and  the  ghastly  corpses  with  their  glazed 
eye-balls  staring  up  into  vacant  space,  with  the  flies  swarming  down  their  open  and 
grinning  mouths  and  over  their  ragged  clothes,  infested  with  lice,  as  they  lay  amongst 
the  sick  and  dying,  formed  a  picture  of  helpless,  hopeless  misery,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  portray  by  words  or  by  the  brush.  A  feeling  of  disappointment  and. 
even  of  resentment,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  upon 
the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  appeared  to  be  wide-spread,  and  the  appa- 
rent hopeless  nature  of  the  negotiations  for  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners  appeared 
to  be  a  cause  of  universal  regret  and  of  deep  and  injurious  despondency-  I  heard 
some  of  the  prisoners  go  so  far  as  to  exonerate  the  Confederate  Government  from  any 
charge  of  intentionally  subjecting  them  to  protracted  confinement,  with  its  necessary 
and  unavoidable  suffering  in  a  country  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  and  sorely  pressed  on  all  sides  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  charged  their 
prolonged  captivity  upon  their  own  Government,  which  was  attempting  to  make  the 
negro  equal  to  the  white  man." — (Page  516.) 

To  show  that  he  had  not  misrepresented  the  sentiments  of  these 
prisoners,  Dr.  Jones  quotes  a  series  of  resolutions  passed,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Savannah  papers,  by  these  Andersonville  prisoners. — (Pp. 
516,517,518.) 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter  Dr.  Jones  records  the  following  import- 
ant fact,  showing  the  healthiness  of  this  locality: 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  desci»ption  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoners  within  the  stockade,  that  several  hundred  of  the  Federal  prison- 
ers had  been  released  on  parole,  and  filled  all  the  sub-offices,  as  clerks,  carpenters, 
cooks,  bakers,  ration-dividers,  nurses,  ward-masters,  stewards,  and  druggists.  These 
men,  who  had  the  liberty  of  the  entire  post,  were  well-clothed  and  presented  a  stout, 
healthy  appearance,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  appeared  to  be  in  better  circumstances 
and  'to  enjoy  much  more  robust  health  than  the  Confederate  troops  guarding  the 
prison. 

"  To  these  paroled  prisoners  were  confided  not  only  the  preparation  and  cooking 
of  the  food,  but  also  the  distribution  of  the  rations  to  the  sick  and  well  within  the 
stockade  of  the  hospital." — (P.  518.) 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  a  consolidated  report  is  published, 
giving  the  classified  diseases  and  deaths  among  the  prisoners  for  each 
month,  Dr.  Jones  proposes  certain  measures  of  relief  for  the  prisoners, 
and  prefaces  his  recommendation  with  the  following  observations : 

"  Surrounded  by  these  depressing  agencies,  the  postponement  of  the  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  and  the  constantly-receding  hopes  of  deliverance  through  the 
action  of  their  own  Government  depressed  the  already  desponding  spirits,  and  de- 
stroyed those  mental  and  moral  energies  so  necessary  for  a  successful  struggle  against 
disease  and  its  active  asrents. 
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"  Home-sickness  and  disappointment,  mental  depression  and  distress,  attending  the 
daily  longings  for  an  apparently  hopeless  release,  appeared  to  be  as  potent  agencies 
in  the  destruction  of  these  prisoners  as  the  physical  causes  of  actual  disease. 

"This  gigantic  mass  of  human  suffering  calls  loudly  for  relief,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  but  also  on  account  of  the  brave  Confederate  soldiers 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"  In  presuming  to  step  aside,  for  one  moment,  from  the  line  of  labor  indicated  in 
the  Surgeon-General's  order,  and  to  volunteer  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  suffering  and  the  rectification  of  abuses,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  same 
principles  of  enlarged  humanity  which  the  Surgeon-General  has  ever  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  medical  department  in  its  varied  and  difficult  relations,  as  well 
to  the  Federal  prisoners  as  to  the  Confederate  armies,  actuates  the  Chief  Executive, 
as  well  as  all  the  high  officers  of  the  Government  charged  with  the  general  direction 
of  such  matters  ;  and  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
through  Col.  Robert  Ould,  agent  of  exchange,  to  effect  a  complete  and  speedy  ex- 
change of  Federal  prisoners  in  their  hands. 

"As  long  as  the  Confederate  Government  is  compelled  to  hold  these  prisoners  as 
hostages  for  the  safe  return  and  exchange  of  the  captive  men  of  its  own  armies,  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  much  of  the  suffering  of- such  an 
immense  army  of  prisoners  (equal  at  least  to  one-fourth  of  the  Confederate  forces 
actually  engaged  in  the  field  east  of  the  Mississippi),  in  a  purely  agricultural  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  with  imperfect  lines  of  communication,  with  but  few  manu- 
factories, without  commerce,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  surrounding 
world,  deprived  of  even  the  necessary  medicines  which  have  been  declared  by  its 
enemies  '  contraband  of  war,'  with  torn  and  bleeding  borders,  with  progressively 
diminishing  powers  of  subsistence,  with  its  entire  fighting  population  in  arms,  and 
yet  being  steadily  driven  back  and  overpowered  by  the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
constant  driving  in  of  the  population  from  the  constantly  contracting  borders  upon 
the  overcrowded  and  distressed  centre,  and  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  travel 
upon  the  dilapidated  railroads,  already  taxed  far  beyond  their  capacity  with  the 
transportation  of  troops,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  sick  and  wounded. 

"  In  Georgia  especially,  the  very  State  in  which  these  prisoners  are  confined,  is 
the  pressure  of  the  Confederate  disaster  felt  with  daily  increasing  force.  The  disas- 
trous campaign  in  Northern  Georgia  has  been  attended  with  the  desolation  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  State. 

"  Thousands  of  families  from  the  devastated  regions,  and  from  the  towns  and 
villages  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  and  beyond,  have  fled  to  the  regions  considered 
more  safe  from  invas-ion,  and  are  occupying  old  cars,  depots,  sheds,  and  tents,  along 
the  entire  railroad  system  of  Georgia. 

"  Thousands  of  old  men,  delicate  women,  and  defenceless  children,  have  not  only 
lost  all  their  earthly  possessions,  but  are  without  a  roof  to  cover  their  heads,  and  are 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  charities  of  the  State  government.  The 
hospitals  attached  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  are  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  and 
the  poorly-fed  and  imperfectly-treated  wounded  are  suffering  with  the  worst  forms  of 
hospital  gangrene  and  pyaemia.  Every  available  building,  including  churches  and 
colleges  and  school-houses,  suitable  for  hospital  purposes,  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages,  are  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  Georgia  may  with  truth  be 
said  to  be  one  vast  hospital. 

"  It  is  therefore  with  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  situation 
that  I  respectfully  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Surgeon-General  the  condi- 
tions which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  relief  of  these  suffering  prisoners." — (Pp. 
533-539-) 

This  chapter  also  contains  valuable  inspection  and  sanitary  reports 
from  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  post,  Isaiah  H.  White,  and  others,  show- 
ing the  efforts  made  by  the  Confederate  surgeons  for  the  relief  of  the 
Federal  prisoners.     (See  pp.  535-552.  ) 

The  remaining  chapters  contain  minute  and  critical  reports  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  Confederate  guard  at  Andersonville  ;  and  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  Federal  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  which  were  referred 
to  climatic  causes,  etc.,  viz:  exposure,  heat,  sun-stroke,  salt  diet,  the 
action  of  specific  poisons  supposed  to  arise  from  crowding  and  foul 
exhalations,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  the  necessarily  confined  limits  of  this 
review  to  give  any  abstract  of  these  various  chapters  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  record  of  the  conclusions  deduced  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Jones  from  his  investigations  at  Andersonville  as  stated  in  the 
ninth  and  last  chapter  of  his  report. 

"  I.  The  great  mortality  amongst  the  Federal  prisoners  confined  in  the  military 
prison  at  Andersonville  was  not  referable  to  climatic  causes,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  waters. — (P.  642.) 

"  II.  Not  only  were  malarial  fevers  of  infrequent  occurrence  amongst  the  Federal 
prisoners,  but  typhoid  fever  was  rare,  and  typhus  fever  was  unknown. — (Pp.  642-644.) 

"  III.  The  chief  causes  of  death  amongst  the  Federal  prisoners  at  Andersonville 
were  scurvy  and  its  results,  and  bowel  affections,  chronic  and  acute  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery. 

"Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  these  prisoners  without  shelter,  the  diseases 
referable  more  directly  to  this  cause,  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  and  rheuma- 
tism, did  not  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  amongst  the  Federal  prisoner's  than  amongst 
the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  field,  who  were  in  like  manner  exposed  to  the  cold 
of  winter  and  heat  of  summer,  without  tents  and  without  any  other  shelter  than  that 
which  they  were  able  to  construct  with  their  hands. — (P.  644.) 

"  IV.  The  effects  of  salt  meat  and  of  farinaceous  food  without  fresh  vegetables, 
were  manifested  in  the  great  prevalence  of  scurvy. 

"  The  scorbutic  condition  thus  induced,  modified  the  course  of  every  disease, 
poisoned  every  wound,  however  slight,  and  lav  at  the  foundation  of  those  obstinate 
and  exhausting  diai  rhceas  and  dysenteries  which  swept  off  thousands  of  these  un- 
fortunate men. 

"  The  Federal  prisoners  received  the  same  ration  in  hind,  quality  and  amount,  issued 
to  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  field.  These  rations  were  insufficient,  and  without 
that  variety  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  which  would  ward  off  scurvy  from  soldiers 
as  well  as  prisoners. 

"  As  far  as  my  experience  exl ended,  no  body  of  troops  could  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  Confederate  ration  without  suffering  materially  in  their  health,  and 
without  manifesting  symptoms  of  scurvy.  The  Confederate  ration  grew  worse  and 
worse  as  the  war  progressed,  and  as  portion  after  portion  of  the  most  fertile  regions 
of  the-  Confederate  States  was  overrun  and  devastated  by  the  P'ederal  armies.  In 
the  straitened  condition  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  support  of  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  forced  upon  their  hands  by  a  relentless  polity,  was  a  great  and  dis- 
tressing burden,  which  consumed  their  scant  resources  and  exhausted  their  over- 
taxed energies.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  not  only  earnestly  desired  the  exchange  ol  all  prisoners  of  war 
in  their  hands,  but  also  that  the  Confederate  authorities  charged  with  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  had  used  every  effort  in  their  power  to  effect  an  exchange  of  all  prisoners 
in  their  hands,  and  to  establish  definite  rules  by  which  all  prisoners  of  war  might 
be  continuously  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  after  capture.  Whatever  the  feelings 
of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  may  have  been  against  those  who 
were  invading  and  desolating  their  native  land,  the  desire  for  the  speedy  exchange 
and  return  of  the  great  army  of  veterans  held  captive  in  the  Northern  prisons  was 
earnest  and  universal  ;  and  this  desire  for  speedy  and  continuous  exchange  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  people,  sprang  not  merely 
from  motives  of  compassion  for  their  unfortunate  kindred  and  fellow-soldiers,  but 
also  from  the  dictates  of  that  policy  which  would  exchange  on  the  part  of  a  weak 
and  struggling  people  a  large  army  of  prisoners  (consumers  and  non-combatants  re- 
quiring an  army  for  their  guard)  for  an  army  of  their  veterans.  Apait  from  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  government  in  the  distressed  and 
struggling  condition  of  the  Confederate  States  could  deliberately  advocate  any  policy  which 
"would  deprive  it  of  a  large  army  of  veterans,  and  compel  it  to  waste  its  scant  supplies 
(already  insufficient  for  the  support  of  its  struggling  and  retreating  at  my)  upon  an  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners.  And  as  the  result  has  shown,  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  was  accomplished  as  much  by  the  persistent  retention  in  captivity  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers  as  by  the  emancipation  and  ai  ming  of  the  slaves. — (P  645  ) 

"V.  From  the  sameness  of  the  food  and  from  the  action  of  the  poisonous  gases 
in  the  densely-crowded  and  filthy  stockade  and  hospital,  the  blood  was  altered  in  its 
constitution,  even  before  the  manifestation  of  actual  disease. 
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"  VI.  The  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  which  led  to  serious  effusions 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  around  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  into  the 
pericardial  and  abdominal  cavities,  was  gradually  induced  by  the  action  of  several 
causes,  but  chiefly  by  the  character  of  the  food. — (Pp.  646-649.) 

"VII.  Scurvy,  arising  from  sameness  of  food  and  imperfect  nutrition,  caused 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  amongst  the  Federal  prisoners 
at  Andersonville. 

"  Not  only  were  the  deaths,  referred  to  unknown  causes,  to  apoplexy,  to  anasarca 
and  to  debility,  traceable  to  scurvy  and  its  effects  ;  and  not  only  was  the  mortality  in 
small-pox,  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever,  and  in  all  acute  diseases,  more  than  doubled 
by  the  scorbutic  taint,  but  even  the  all  but  universal  and  deadly  bowel  affections 
arose  from  the  same  causes,  and  derived  their  fatal  character  from  the  same  condi- 
tion which  produced  the  scurvy. 

"In  truth,  these  men  at  Andersonville  were  in  the  condition  of  a  crew  at  sea, 
confined  upon  a  foul  ship,  upon  salt  meat  and  unvarying  food  and  without  fresh 
vegetables.  Not  only  so,  but  these  unfortunate  prisoners  were  like  men  forcibly 
confined  and  crowded  upon  a  ship  tossed  about  on  a  stormy  ocean,  without  a  rudder, 
without  a  compass,  without  a  guiding-star,  and  without  any  apparent  boundary  or  end 
to  their  voyage  ;  and  they  reflected,  in  their  steadily  increasing  miseries,  the  distressed 
condition  and  waning  fortunes  of  a  devastated  and  bleeding  country,  which  was  com- 
pelled, in  justice  to  her  own  unfortunate  sons,  to  hold  these  men  in  this  most  distress- 
ing captivity. — (Pp.  649-650.) 

"VIII.  The  bowel  affections,  which  were  classed  under  the  heads  of  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  were  due  to  several  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  same  causes  which  in- 
duced the  scurvy ;  and  these  diseases  were  accompanied  with  profound  lesions  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  located  more  especially  in  the  ileum,  colon  and  rectum  ; 
and  these  lesions  were  characterised  chiefly  by  thickening  and  sottening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  villi,  intense  congestion  of  the  tubular 
glands,  attended  with  haemorrhage,  intense  congestion  and  ulceration  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  colon  and  rectum. — (P.  650.) 

"  IX.  Drugs  exercised  but  little  influence  over  the  fatal  progress  and  termination 
of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  the  military  prison  and  hospital  at  Anderson- 
ville, chiefly  because  the  proper  form  cf  nourishment  (milk,  rice,  vegetables,  anti- 
scorbutics, and  nourishing  animal  and  vegetable  soups)  was  not  issued,  and  could  not 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  sick  prisoners. — (P.  650.) 

"  X.  The  fact  that  hospital  gangrene  appeared  in  the  stockade  first,  and  origin- 
ated spontaneously  without  any  previous  contagion,  and  occurred  sporadically  all  over 
the  stockade  and  prison-hospital,  was  proof  positive  that  this  disease  will  arise  when- 
ever the  conditions  of  crowding,  filth,  foul  air,  and  bad  diet  are  present. — (P.  651.) 

"XI.  A  scorbutic  condition  of  the  system  appeared  to  favor  the  origin  of  foul 
ulcers,  which  frequently  took  on  true  hospital  gangrene. — (P   651-653  ) 

"XII.  Gangrenous  spots,  followed  by  rapid  destruction  of  tissue,  appeared  in 
some  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  or  existing  wound  or  abrasion  ;  and 
without  such  well-established  facts  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated from  one  patient  to  another  in  every  case,  either  by  exhalations  from  the  gan- 
grenous surface  or  by  direct  contact. 

"XIII.  The  unfortunate  accidents  which  followed  vaccination  in  certain  cases, 
were  referable  chiefly  to  the  scorbutic  state  of  the  patients,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
abrasions  and  wounds,  however  slight,  to  assume  gangrenous  ulceration. 

"The  charge  that  the  Confederate  surgeons  wilfully  introduced  poisonous  vaccine 
matter  into  the  arms  of  these  prisoners,  was  as  malicious  as  it  was  false.  In  every 
collection  of  officers  and  men  it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  unprincipled  individual, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  the  Confederate  officers  of  Andersonville  formed  an  exception 
to  the  general  frailties  of  mankind  ;  but  this  I  do  know  by  personal  observation,  that 
they  deplored  the  distressing  fate  of  these  unfortunate  victims  to  a  relentless  policy, 
and  earnestly  cesired  to  do  their  duty  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. — (P.  659.) 

"XIV  In  the  depraved  condition  of  these  prisoners,  and  in  the  foul  atmosphere 
of  the  military  prison-hospital  of  Andersonville,  amputation  did  not  arrest  hospital 
gangrene;  the  disease  almost  invariably  returned." — (P.  655.) 

We  gather  from  this  report  that,  first,  the  Confederate  States 
Government  was  opposed  to  the  retention  in  captivity  of  prisoners. of 
war,  and  used  every  exertion  to  effect  a  speedy  and  continuous  ex- 
change of  prisoners. 
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Second.  The  retention  in  captivity  of  veteran  Confederate  soldiers 
(50,000)  was  one  of  the  most  potent  of  all  causes  in  the  final  and 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

Third.  Much  of  the  suffering  of  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville  was 
due  to  the  distressed  and  devastated  condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  was  chiefly  dependent  upon  causes  over  which  the  Confederate 
Government  had  but  little  control.  The  responsibility  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Federal  prisoners  confined  in  Southern  prisons  rests  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  upon  the  United  States  Government. 

That  the  Confederate  military  officers  in  charge  of  the  Andersonville 
prisoners  are  justly  censurable,  every  candid  mind  will  admit ;  for  no 
one  can  doubt  or  deny  that  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  these  prisoners 
could  have  been  materially  reduced  by  the  erection  of  sun  and  weather 
sheds,  by  an  adequate  system  of  "  policing  "  of  the  grounds,  by  the 
digging  of  a  sufficient  number  of  wells  to  furnish  a  full  supply  of  clean 
water,  and  by  an  efficient  system  of  drainage.  The  prisoners  them- 
selves could  easily  have  accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  in  these 
respects.  It  is  still  evident,  however,  that  the  chief  causes  of  mortality 
arose  from  circumstances  which  the  Confederate  Government  was 
powerless  to  control. 

Dr.  Jones  very  truthfully  and  very  fully  admits  all  the  errors  on  the 
part  of  those  with  whose  cause  he  was  so  fully  identified,  and  the 
writer,  who  was  also  sent  to  Andersonville  on  a  similar  mission  in 
1864,  bears  cheerful  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  Dr.  Jones's 
reports. 

These  -able  reports  cannot  possibly  be  too  widely  known.  They 
must  be  accepted  as  history,  in  regard  to  the  terrible  events  of  which 
they  treat,  for  their  truth  is  self-evident  and  undeniable. 
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THE   OLD    MONK   IN   THE   BELFRY. 

HARK !    the  mournful  numbers  rolling 
Where  the  hooded  monk  is  tolling, 
Ever  and  anon  his  forehead 

Bending  o'er  the  hempen  coil  : 
To  and  fro  his  shadow  swinging 
With  the  refrain  he  is  ringing  — 
Ah  !    the  woeful  refrain  bringing 
To  an  end  all  human  toil. 
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Through  the  ivied  loophole  slender, 
Like  an  aureole  of  splendour, 
Poised  amid  those  sounds  abhorred, 

O'er  the  swaying  cowl  of  serge, 
Streams  the  day's  departing  glory, 
Fitful  gleams,  ngfc'  gold,  now  gory, 
Down  the  ample  beard  and  hoary 

Timing  with  the  chiming  dirge. 

Sidelong  to  that  lonely  mortal, 
Through  the  sanctuary  portal, 
Glimpses  from  the  great  cathedral 

Steal  upon  his  ravished  sight ; 
Glimmerings  from  the  oriel  painted 
With  angelic  forms  and  sainted, 
Seen  where  incense  clouds  have  fainted 

Softly  in  the  holy  light. 

Twinklings  from  the  waxen  tapers 
Shining  through  those  sacred  vapours, 
Silvery  flames  that  like  a  bede-roll 

Circle  the  celestial  place  ; 
Hyacinths  to  purple  glooming, 
Lilies  virginally  blooming, 
Roses  heavy  with  perfuming, 

Clustering  in  ambrosial  grace. 

Pouring  from  the  bells  above  him, 
Soaring  to  the  souls  that  love  him, 
Still  the  monotones  of  sorrow 

Crown  the  monk's  dejected  head 
With  a  nimbus  of  vibrations, 
Like  a  thorn-wreath's  emanations, 
Earth's  sublime  reverberations 

Mourning  for  her  holy  dead. 

Though  dumb  grief  to  weeping  urges 
Yon'  grey  ringer  of  the  dirges, 
Yet  his  trembling  hand  can  borrow 

Solace  from  the  belfry  rope, 
Drawing  forth  those  notes  of  wailing 
That  to  heaven,  like  prayers  prevailing, 
Seem  to  rise,  not  unavailing, 

Sounds  whose  echoes  breathe  of  hope. 

Lo  !    in  the  vast  minster  only  — 
Summoned  to  this  labour  lonely, 
When  the  evening  sun  declining 
Sheds  a  glory  over  all  — 
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Toils  the  monk,  and  toiling  prayeth, 
Though  no  whispered  prayer  he  sayeth 
To  the  God  his  heart  obeyeth, 
Whom  its  life-long  throbs  recall. 

Radiant  shines  the  gorgjjeus  building, 
Day's  departing  beams  are  gilding, 
Each  minutest  grace  defining 

In  one  glare  divinely  bright : 
Loftiest  trefoil,  lowliest  basement, 
Daintiest  mullion  of  rich  casement, 
Scatheless  smiles  through  time's  defacement, 

Bathed  in  the  celestial  light. 

Loud  and  clear  the  tongue  of  iron 
That  metallic  thrills  environ, 
In  the  ancient  belfry  swinging, 

Where  the  echoes  ebb  and  flow, 
Make,  with  mystic  power  abounding, 
Vocal  all  the  fane  surrounding, 
As  with  clarion  peal  resounding 

In  the  sundown's  golden  glow. 

Hid  from  view,  the  inner  splendour, 
Save  what  glimpse  the  porch  can  render 
To  the  silent  Watcher  ringing 

Calmly  on  the  checkered  floor  — 
He,  as  with  his  eyes  beholding, 
Sees,  from  memory's  stores  unfolding, 
All  the  pillared  pomp  upholding 

Groined  roof  fretted  o'er  and  o'er. 

Sees  the  arched  clerest'ries  pointed, 
As  with  heaven's  own  chrism  anointed, 
Filled  with  rainbow-dyes  resplendent  — 

Gleamings  from  the  bliss  above  : 
Sees  where,  down  the  nave,  in  showers, 
Scattered  petals  of  sweet  flowers 
Trailed  before  the  host's  veiled  powers 

Blossom  types  of  awe  and  love. 

Hears,  though  hushed,  the  organ  sounding 
Forth  its  trumpet-clang  astounding. 
Dulcet  treble  notes  attendant 

On  the  pedals'  thunderous  bass  : 
Hears,  in  thought,  the  choral  voices  — 
Till  his  very  soul  rejoices  — 
Lift  the  vibrant  song  that  poises, 

Eddying  round  the  sacred  place. 
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Yet,  alone,  the  bell-note  pealing 

Sounds:    till- — -hark!    from  graveyard  stealing 

Softly  through  the  chiming  pauses 

Of  the  solemn  dirge  he  rings  — 
Rex  tremendce  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis, 

Some  far  choir  angelic  sings  — 

Dying  clown  in  dim  recession, 
While  the  sorrowing  procession 
Gathers  round  the  tomb  that  causes 

These  lamenting  words  to  rise  ; 
'Mid  the  vigil  he  is  keeping, 
See  you  not  the  old  monk  weeping, 
Scalding  drops  from  heart- fount  leaping, 

Trembling,  raining  from  his  eyes. 

{The  Bell  ceases.) 

Ah  !    for  whom  tears  so  wild  ? 

Whisper  close  !    Hear  the  truth  !— 
For  the  child  of  the  child 

Of  the  love  of  his  youth. 

C.  K. 
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"N  no  age  of  the  world  were  startling  novelties  transmuted  into 
commonplaces,  and  paradoxes  changed  into  truisms,  so  speedily 
as  that  in  which  we  live.  This  remark  is  itself  a  truism,  and  requires, 
[therefore,  no  proof  or  illustration.  But  it  may  not  be  altogether  so 
■trite  to  observe,  that  if  these  novelties  acquire  a  speedy  currency,  they 
are  apt,  from  the  very  fact,  to  retain  their  precise  original  form,  with 
Ithe  exact  measure  of  truth,  half-truth,  or  mere  plausibility,  they  at  first 
embodied.  An  age  of  travelling  is  an  age  of  a  thousand  acquaintance- 
ships and  few  friendships.  You  see  a  face,  you  enter  into  chat,  you 
become  in  a  few  hours  familiar  with  accent  and  expression,  but  next 
day  your  companion  takes  a  different  route,  and  you  part  for  ever. 
The  intimate  and  sympathizing  knowledge,  the  gradually-woven  and 
well-tested  bonds  of  feeling  and  association,  the  habitual  regard  mellovv- 


*  This  Essay  was  first  printed  several  years  ago. 
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ing  more  and  more  into  affection,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
friendship,  cannot  so  originate.  We  imagine  that  our  railway-train 
acquaintanceships  have  their  parallel  in  our  intellectual  world  :  the 
faces  of  truths  are  seen,  but  their  hearts  remain  hidden  ;  they  glance 
past  us,  leaving,  it  may  be,  the  recollection  of  their  outward  form,  but 
seldom  embraced  with  thorough  and  earnest  comprehension.  As  in 
the  other  case,  too,  there  is  an  extreme  and  perilous  likelihood  that 
the  homely  or  the  profound  thought  attract  no  attention,  while  the 
gilded  counterfeit,  all  smiles  and  plausibility,  be  at  once  and  cordially 
accepted. 

It  is  a  remark  common  among  commonplace,  that  the  newspaper  has 
altogether,  or  to  a  large  extent,  superseded  the  pulpit.  It  was  Mr. 
Carlyle,  we  think,  in  Sartor  Resartus,  who  first  broadly  asserted  the 
fact,  "A  Preaching  Friar,"  these  are  his  words,  "settles  himself  in 
every  village,  and  builds  a  pulpit  which  he  calls  a  newspaper.  There- 
from he  preaches  what  most  momentous  doctrine  is  in  him  for  man's 
salvation  ;  and  dost  not  thou  listen  and  observe  ? "  This  is  but  the 
key-note  of  a  strain  which  has  since  been  played  with  a  thousand  varia- 
tions, but  without  essential  alteration  of  a  single  note  ;  not  a  fresh  gleam 
of  light  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  shed  upon  the  subject ;  the  original 
assertion  has  neither  been  questioned  in  itself  nor  pressed  to  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  in  the  meantime,  in  all  heads  and  over  all  columns, 
there  float  hazy  notions  of  the  transference  of  priestly  functions  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  press,  of  the  prophetic  mission  of  the  journalist,  of 
the  destiny  of  the  broad-sheet  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  so  on. 

We  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  all  this  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
superficiality  and  mistake  ;  that  the  generalisation  by  which  pulpit  and 
press  are  confounded  is  false.  If  so,  the  matter  may  be  serious.  True 
generalisation  is  the  ultimate  fruit  of  philosophy  ;  false  generalisation  is 
error  armed  with  the  sword  of  logic.  True  generalisation  is  the  result  of 
accurate  induction  ;  the  synthesis  growing  gradually  out  of  the  analysis: 
and  on  the  accuracy  of  the  previous  analysis  will  depend  the  accuracy  of 
those  particular  assertions  which  synthesis  empowers.  A  false  general- 
isation covers  innumerable  particular  errors,  and  prevents,  in  each  case, 
the  truth  from  being  known.  In  the  case  before  us,  for  instance,  if 
preacher  and  journalist  are  convertible  terms,  we  cease  to  inquire 
whether  their  spheres  of  operation,  their  mode  of  mental  action,  the 
nature  of  their  influence,  and  the  tests  by  which  they  are  to  be  tried, 
are  really  the  same  or  different.  By  classing  them  under  one  appella- 
tion, we  may  be  misterpreting  certain  of  the  most  important  phenomena 
of  our  time  ;  we  may  be  introducing  confusion  into  our  entire  theory  of 
the  modern  social  development.  We  think  it  will  be  found  not  devoid 
of  interest,  and  may  prove  rich  in  suggestion,  to  investigate  deliberately 
the  whole  matter,  and  endeavor  to  read  off  a  few  of  the  facts  and  lessons 
in  world-history,  offered  by  the  present  aspect  of  preaching  and  jour- 
nalism. 

A  first  glance  at  the  subject  reveals  almost  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
perceived.  The  influence  of  the  pulpit  does  not  bulk  so  largely  in  the 
public  eye  as  it  did  in  former  ages.  Not  to  mention  the  time  when  the 
monastery  was  the  retreat  of  learning  and  the  source  of  knowledge,  how 
different  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Knox  thundered  against  Queen 
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Mary  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles's,  or  when  the  divines  met  at  West- 
minster! In  the  whole  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  pulpit  was,  more 
or  less  expressly,  a  political  institution.  The  preacher  was  a  politician. 
His  words,  delivered  to  his  congregation,  determined  royal  marriages, 
thinned  or  crowded  the  ranks  of  political  parties,  directed  the  move- 
ments of  armies.  Whatever  may  now  be  discussed  in  the  leading 
article  of  a  modern  newspaper,  was  then  more  or  less  directly  treated 
of  in  the  pulpit.  Knox,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  kind  of  king  in  Scot- 
land ;  Henderson  was  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day.  The 
blind  veneration  for  the  clergy  which  had  marked  the  ages  of  Popery, 
was  succeeded  by  a  more  reasonable  deference,  that  seemed  as  secure. 
Endowed  no  longer  in  the  popular  esteem  with  religious  infallibility,  the 
ministers  could  not  alienate  that  power  which  was  the  necessary  result 
of  their  intellectual  superiority  —  their  breadth  of  view  and  extent  of 
culture.  They  were  the  guides  of  public  opinion.  They  had  the  ear 
of  the  community.  The  necessary  result  was,  that  they  wielded  indi- 
rectly a  vast  civil  power ;  that  the  attempt  to  put  down  Knox  would 
have  been  resented  as  we  should  now  resent  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  the  prerogative  of  Charles  was  less 
powerful  than  the  popularity  of  Roundhead  preachers.  The  altered 
state  of  things  is  obvious.  The  Church  has  receded  from  direct  politi- 
cal influence,  and  the  press  has  advanced  in  towering  prominence. 
Queen  Elizabeth  tuned  her  pulpits ;  a  politician  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment hearkened  diligently  for  the  public  voice  as  expressed  by  the 
clergy ;  a  modern  politician  trims  his  papers,  or  rather  finds  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  trim  them,  and  takes  to  trimming  his  own  sails 
instead.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  ask  what  is  the  burden  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Henry  Melvill  or  Mr.  Binney ;  but  he  quietly  endorses  the 
mandate  of  The  limes.  The  Covenanting  ministers  have  been  much 
blamed  for  their  doings  in  Leslie's  camp  on  Doon  Hill  before  the  battle 
of  Dunbar ;  it  is  upon  "our  own  correspondents  "  that  the  wrath  of  all 
who  dare  to  be  angry  on  the  subject  is  poured,  when  they  look  towards 
the  Allied  Camp  of  Sebastopol.  The  united  and  resolute  demand  of 
the  London  press,  on  certain  subjects,  no  ministry  can  defy ;  we  are 
not  sure  that  any  ministry  could  long  defy,  on  an  important  question  of 
general  policy,  the  full  power  of  The  Times.  The  Good  Regent  leaned 
on  Knox ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  formally  thanked  Capt.  Sterling  for  his 
leading  articles.  To  one  who  reads  The  Times  carefully  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  it  becomes  almost  startling  to  observe  how  parlia- 
mentary measures  are  suggested,  decreed,  or  whiffed  aside,  by  that 
remarkable  power.  It  is  one  of  our  distinct  political  agencies,  an 
unforeseen  growth  among  British  institutions,  and  very  singularly  supple- 
menting our  constitution.  Nature  and  fact  always  outrun  theory  ;  a 
Times  newspaper  is  too  much  for  an  Abbe  Sieyes.  And  not  only  by  direct 
political  discussion  do  our  newspapers  and  magazines  govern  us  :  they 
affect  our  whole  mode  of  thought.  Gradually  springing  out  of  our 
system  of  social  life,  they  now  overshadow  it ;  and  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  carrying  the  analogy  too  far  to  say,  that  in  that  gourd- 
shadow  only  stunted  herbs  and  sickly  flowers  will  grow.  But  we  need 
not  extend  these  remarks.  The  tendency  in  the  public  mind  is  not  to 
underrate  but  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  press,  and   as  all  the 
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information  necessary  to  our  discussion  is  patent  to  every  reader,  we 
are  safe  in  assuming  it  in  his  possession  as  we  proceed. 

The  broad  view  we  have  taken  indicates  that  first  impression,  beyond 
which,  we  have  said,  there  has  yet  been  no  progress.  In  general,  the 
impression  is,  beyond  question,  correct.  But  does  it  exhaust  the  subject  ? 
The  influence  of  the  pulpit  has  receded  from  observation  :  has  it  ceased 
to  act?  There  are  certain  facts  which  may  lead  us  to  hesitate  before 
returning  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  press  has  the  lion's  share  of  delaration  and  of  declamation  on  the 
subject.  It  is  heard  perpetually  ;  it  alone  speaks  directly  on  political 
questions ;  and  its  tendency  is  decided  to  sneer  at  and  underrate  the 
intelligence  and  influence  of  the  clergy.  On  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
too,  where  Englishmen  in  general  are  peculiarly  ignorant,  and  in  all 
economic  discussions,  the  influence  of  the  press  is  paramount.  But  a 
keen  observer  may  have  perceived,  that  there  is  a  class  of  questions  in 
connection  with  which  that  influence,  as  exerted  on  Parliament,  very 
remarkably  fails.  These  are  questions  which  have  more  or  less  a 
religious  character.  We  shall  instance  one  or  two,  irresistibly  sugges- 
tive of  some  other  influence  to  counteract  that  of  journalism. 

The  voice  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the  London  press  is  unanimous 
on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament.  The  whole 
of  that  intellectual  world  specially  represented  by  the  press  approves 
the  measure.  Yet  it  has  been  lost  in  the  Houses,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  lost.  Again,  the  ruling  press  of  London  demands,  with 
importunate  unanimity,  that  the  British  Museum  and  the  picture  gal- 
leries be  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  probability  that  Parliament  will  accede  to  the  demand. 
The  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
question,  and  here,  too,  there  is  the  like  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  with  the  like  refusal  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  On  the  subject 
of  education,  the  dominant  London  press  may  be  said  to  have  but  one 
opinion.  The  theological  distinctions  which  encumber  the  question  are 
declared  unworthy  of  discussion.  They  are  made  the  subject  of  fierce 
and  uncompromising  derision.  A  system  of  national  education  is  im- 
portunately demanded.  When  you  enter  Parliament,  the  scene  is 
completely  changed.  The  net-work,  which  before  seemed  of  dew  and 
cobwebs,  to  be  brushed  aside  with  careless  facility,  is  converted  into  a 
fence  of  iron.  Scheme  after  scheme  is  proposed  ;  scheme  after  scheme 
is  discussed ;  speeches  are  spoken  by  the  stricken  hour,  day  after  day, 
week,  perhaps,  after  week  ;  honorable  members  draw  upon  their  vital 
energies  to  the  shortening  of  their  invaluable  lives ;  page  after  page  is 
printed  on  broadsheet  and  in  blue-book ;  and  the  conclusion  is  — 
nothing  !  Theological  questions  determine  the  issue.  You  are  in  a 
different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  press. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  We  believe  it  is,  that  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  clergy  is  far  more  powerful  than  is  believed.  It  per- 
vades the  vast  middle  class.  It  tells  in  elections.  Not  concerning 
itself  with  subjects  of  general  politics  or  social  economy,  not  con- 
sciously intermeddling,  save  in  a  very  small  and  silent  way,  in  any 
department  of  politics,  it  exercises  a  mighty  and  penetrating  influence 
in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  natural,  appropriate,  and  healthful  manner. 
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The  great  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  questions 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  religion,  the  press  speaks  on  one 
side,  and  Parliament  votes  on  another.  The  fact  must  be  accounted  for ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Radical  journalist  was,  to  a 
certain  considerable  extent,  in  the  right  as  to  fact,  though  in  the  spirit 
of  his  remark  we  do  not  in  the  least  agree,  when  he  declared,  in  refer- 
ence to  political  action,  that  "the  white  chokers  are  choking  us  all." 
Of  the  relative  influence  of  the  pulpit  on  our  general  modes  of 
thought,  we  do  not  yet  speak. 

We  have  found  that  the  exclusive  political  influence  which  we  are  at 
times  apt  to  attribute  to  the  press,  is  by  no  means  in  its  possession.  In 
cases  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  admits  of  being  exhibited  — 
and  we  might  have  cited  questions  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical,  in 
which  ecclesiastical  influence  is  still  more  direct  —  that  influence  is 
easily  traceable.  But  may  this  not  lead  us  further  to  a  distinct  limning 
out  of  the  several  spheres  of  the  modern  pulpit  and  the  modern  press? 
May  we  not  have  discovered  a  key,  not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
respective  political  influence,  but  to  their  action  upon  our  whole  social 
life  ?  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  we  institute  a  historical,  not  a  philo- 
sophical inquiry.  We  do  not  ask,  what  are  the  legitimate  provinces  of 
religion  and  literature,  of  press  and  pulpit,  as  they  might  be  fixed  by 
theory,  but  what  are  the  provinces  which  the  course  of  events  —  the 
application  of  new  mechanical  agencies,  and  the  unconstrained  progress 
of  the  human  mind  —  have  assigned  them  ? 

As  Christianity  embodied  in  itself  principles  which  searched  more 
deeply  into  human  nature  than  any  system  which  ever  acted  upon  the 
human  mind,  as  it  touched  deeper  affinities,  and  awoke  more  compre- 
hensive elements  of  joint  and  several  action,  than  had  previously 
entered  into  civilisation,  so  the  Reformation  brought  these  into  more 
perfect  development  and  wider  action  than  had  been  witnessed  in  any 
previous  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  awoke  to  new  energy  forces 
which  had  been  but  partially  engaged  in  working  out  the  Reformation 
itself.  As  a  rule  which  may  be  pronounced  universal,  revolutions  were 
in  former  ages  effected  by  conscious,  intelligent,  reasoning  units,  and 
by  unconscious,  unreasoning,  merely  consenting  masses.  It  looks 
different  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but  was  not  in  reality  so  :  the  freemen 
themselves  were  in  those  kingdoms  a  class.  In  certain  countries,  at 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  people  were  enlightened  and  convinced 
by  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  progress;  but  even  in  such  instances 
the  heads  of  the  movement  were  the  powers  that  be  ;  and  in  countries 
which  will  occur  to  all,  the  Reformation  was  almost  entirely  a  political 
revolution.  But  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  the  last  great  intellectual 
revolution  which  can  be  so  characterised.  When  it  was  completed 
three  great  fetters  were  for  ever  struck  from  the  limbs  of  those  nations 
which  accepted  it  as  the  latest  development  of  civilisation.  Slavery 
had  been  previously  destroyed  in  Europe ;  ecclesiastical  infallibility 
was  now  discarded  ;  and  the  monopoly  of  knowledge  was  doomed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  printing-pi-ess.  Modern  history  is  the  mad  gam- 
bolling, or  the  free  and  graceful  movement,  of  the  nations  from  whose 
limbs  these  fetters  fell  away.  Proclaiming  loudly  the  doctrine  of 
private  judgment,  the  political  theologians  and  theological  politicians 
13 
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of  the  Reformation  allied  themselves  with  another  power,  whose  epoch 
was  inaugurated  by  the  printing-press  —  the  power  of  education.  Edu- 
cation and  the  printing-press  opened  new  fields  of  information  and 
speculation  to  multitudes,  who  had  never  dreamed  either  of  extensive 
information  or  original  speculation.  New  departments  of  intellectual 
exertion  required  new  intellectual  laborers.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  contraction  of  the  sphere  of  religious  and  clerical 
influence  which  marks  the  modern  age,  as  the  expansion  of  the  whole 
province  over  which  intellectual  influence  is  exercised  ?  May  not  all, 
or  almost  all,  that  is  done  by  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  and  the 
volume,  be  supplementary  to  what  was  clone  of  old  time  by  the  pulpit  ? 
May  not  the  press  and  the  pulpit  be  the  types  and  representatives  of 
perhaps  the  most  grand  and  important  of  all  the  developments  of  the 
great  modern  principle  of  division  of  labor  I  May  they  not  symbolize 
a  separation  between  the  distinctively  moral  and  the  distinctively  intel- 
lectual provinces,  paralleled  in  no  previous  age,  but  necessary  to  the 
consummation  of  human  culture  ?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  receive 
its  affirmative  answer.  It  becomes  perfectly  evident  to  one  who  glances 
along  the  period  cf  our  modern  development,  that  there  has  grown  up 
a  demand  for  knowledge  which  the  pulpit  cannot  supply,  and  which,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say,  it  ought  not  to  supply.  A  vast  and 
powerful  profession  has  arisen  to  meet  the  new  demand.  It  is  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  that  press  and  pulpit  have  been  severed, 
and,  if  we  look  fairly  into  the  phenomenon,  we  may  find  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  cause  of  lamentation. 

They  are  nowise  the  deepest  influences  of  which  we  are  the  most 
conscious.  Unconscious  influences,  which  emerge  into  consciousness 
only  in  the  pain  or  dreariness  of  their  discontinuance,  are  the  most 
powerful.  A  child  is  not  conscious  of  its  mother's  love.  It  is  around 
him  like  mild  sunshine  pervading  the  atmosphere,  coloring  all  things, 
but  itself  unseen.  It  smiles  upon  him  in  his  sleep.  It  makes  a  little 
place  of  rest  around  him,  in  which  every  wind  is  tuned  to  melody.  It 
is  when  it  ceases  that  it  is  known.  It  is  when  the  mother's  smile  of 
universal  indulgence,  of  unconstrained,  uncalled-for  care,  is  taken  from 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  stern,  exacting,  merciless  demand  is  written 
in  its  every  iron  line,  that  the  want  is  felt.  The  most  powerful  in- 
fluences of  nature  are  all  of  an  unobserved,  steady,  gentle  nature, 
realised  most  acutely  in  their  cessation.  So  it  is  with  light.  So  it  is  with 
dew.  So  it  is  with  the  gentle  rain  that  droppeth  from  heaven.  The 
healthful  operations  of  nature  are  never  spasmodic ;  a  fact,  by  the  way, 
which  we  commend  to  Professor  Aytoun,  as  the  strongest  and  most 
strictly  scientific  proof  producible  that  the  spasmodic  school  in  poetry 
is  a  mistake.  We  imagine  that  the  influence  of  religion,  and,  we  scruple 
not  to  say,  of  the  clergy,  in  our  modern  system  of  life,  is  somewhat  of 
this  sort.  Sitting  monotonously  in  your  pew  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
hearing  the  same  psalms  or  hymns  sung,  listening  to  sermons  which 
have  at  least  that  characteristic  of,  art  that  they  can  be  contemplated 
as  wholes  as  soon  as  the  exordium  and  first  head  are  despatched,  and 
having  texts  repeated  in  your  ear  with  which  you  are  not  only  perfectly 
familiar  but  which  constantly  recur  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  you  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  your  mind  is  altogether  unaffected,  and  that  a 
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total  cessation  of  attendance  would  occasion  no  change  whatever  in 
your  prevailing  moods  and  opinions.  But  experience  of  a  foreign  land, 
where  there  was  no  weekly  worship,  might  work  a  change  in  your  im- 
pressions. The  Sabbath  bell  has  a  sacredness  and  a  charm  when  heard 
across  the  sea.  You  might  perceive  a  something  stealing  over  the  mind 
difficult  to  define,  but  marking  a  real  and  by  no  means  auspicious 
change  ;  a  certain  spiritual  dryness ;  a  comparative  absence  of  rever- 
ence and  child-like  looking  of  the  soul  towards  Heaven  ;  an  infrequency 
of  scriptural  associations  and  imagery  ;  a  discontinuance  of  that  mental 
condition  which  belongs  to  the  state  in  which  life  is  a  prayer  and  work 
indeed  worship.  We  do  not  here  speak  at  hap-hazard  ;  we  believe 
that  we  mention  a  fact.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  influence  of  the 
nature  we  have  indicated  very  largely  pervades  British  society.  Nay, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  however  unseen,  this  influence  does  more 
really  to  mould  the  national  character,  and  has  a  more  powerful  hold 
upon  the  public  mind,  than  that  of  the  press.  The  modern  church  mav 
be  different  from  the  old  cathedral.  The  solemnity  of  Gothic  pillars 
and  dim-lit  lofty  aisles  may  be  wanting.  But  merely  to  look  upon  the 
faces  of  a  congregation  met  on  that  business  so  inseparably  associated 
with  man  in  all  ages  —  to  worship  God  —  merely  to  do  homage  weekly 
to  the  Most  High  —  this  must  send  earnest  influences  into  the  recesses 
of  the  soul. 

May  it  not  have  been  in  the  essence  of  Protestantism  thus  to  separate, 
and   we  may  hope,  spiritualize,  the  clerical   influence  ?     The  religion 

..which  Paul  preached  was  to  change  institutions  from  within.  It  freed 
the  slave,  yet  it  left  on  him  his  bodily  fetters.  It  encouraged  no  rebel- 
lion to  the  ruling  powers,  but  it  breathed  a  spirit  into  civilisation  which 
was  to  cause  it  to  arise  on  new  pinions,  leaving  its  old  form  to  moulder 
in  the  dust.  We  think  this  consideration  sufficient  to  impose  at  least 
a  caution  upon  those  who  rashly  exclaim  that  the  clergy  ought  to  strive 
to  regain  an  influence,  which  it  is  by  no  means  proved  they  have  lost, 
by  preaching  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  having  recourse  to 
fresh  stores  of  scientific  imagery,  and  so  on.     Such  general  declarations 

;  we  always  hold  conclusive  evidence  that  the  speaker  has  regarded  the 
subject  only  in  that  broad,  unreflecting  way  so  characteristic  of  a  jour- 

■i  nalistic  age.     It  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Christian  clergy  to  apply 

I  Christianity  to  every  new  want  and  development  of  the  age ;  to  show 
how  the  imperishable  spirit  can  enter  into  all  forms,  and  animate  all 
agencies.  It  is  its  duty,  too,  as  it  is  that  of  every  body  of  men,  to  watch 
with  reverence  and  joy  the  unveiling  of  the  august  brow  of  Nature  by 
the  hand  of  science,  and  to  be  ready  to  call  mankind  to  a  worship  ever 
new.  But  the  day  which  witnesses  the  conversion  of  our  ministers  into 
political  or  philosophical  speculators,  or  scientific  lecturers,  will  witness 
the  final  decay  of  clerical  weight  and  influence.  The  developing  powers 
of  civilisation  have  relieved  the  clergy  of  certain  functions,  put  these 
into  different  hands,  and  remitted  them  to  purely  pastoral  work ;  are 
we  to  make  these  circumstances  positive  arguments  why  they  should 
merge  the  specialties  of  their  office  in  a  score  of  vapid,  indefinite,  and, 
perhaps,  ephemeral  novelties  ? 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  this  great  result  of  Protestantism 
fairly  in  the  face.     It  brings  us,  if  we  mistake  not,  into  the  neighborhood 
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of  truths  of  the  very  highest  importance,  available  for  the  destruction 
of  errors  which  exercise  a  subtle  and  pernicious  influence  on  our 
national  life.  Is  there  not  a  Tightness,  a  propriety,  a  consistence  at 
once  with  nature  and  Christianity,  in  encircling  the  clerical  profession 
with  an  exclusive  spirituality,  in  defining  its  functions  as  more  strictly 
pertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  and,  while  narrowing  the  sphere  of  formal 
worship,  in  extending  the  sphere  of  a  worship  as  truly  real  and  Chris- 
tian as  formal  worship,  over  that  whole  field  of  life  which  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  point  to  its  embracing?  "The  hour  cometh," 
said  our  Saviour  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  and  now  is,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father." 
"Whether  therefore  ye  eat,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  "or  drink,  or  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  And  again,  "  Whatsoever  ye 
do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
to  God  and  the  Father  by  Him."  Has  the  Christian  world  yet  really 
possessed  itself  of  the  significance  of  such  words  as  these  ?  Has  it  fully 
appreciated  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  consecration  of  life,  not  of 
times,  Seasons,  and  places,  in  life  ?  Has  it  fully  apprehended  the  scope 
and  effect  of  that  transmutation,  by  which,  when  steeped  in  the  light  of 
Christian  devotion,  all  the  natural  operations  of  the  human  brain  and 
hand  cease  to  be  common  and  unclean  ?  To  go  to  church  every  da}', 
there  to  offer  up  prayers  to  a  God  more  propitious  than  elsewhere,  to 
have  places  of  worship  always  standing  open,  that  the  passer-by  may 
turn  aside  to  worship,  to  have  days  of  religious  holiday  scattered  over 
the  year, —  all  this  has  a  look  of  sanctity  and  religion,  which  prevails 
greatly  with  excitable  young  persons,  with  Puseyite  weaklings,  and  the 
like.  But  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  of  true  and  robust  Protestant- 
ism, is  the  breath  of  a  stronger  life  than  this.  It  does  not  call  the 
mechanic  to  the  church  :  but  it  makes  the  workshop  a  temple.  It 
hallows  the  duties  of  the  six  days,  zJnd  makes  all  true  work  worship. 
Over  the  husbandman  in  the  field,  over  the  miner  in  the  pit,  over  the 
sailor  on  the  ocean,  it  spreads  the  canopy  of  one  wide  temple-roof. 
The  week-day  psalm  is  the  immeasurable  hum  of  labor,  the  ringing  of 
a  thousand  hammers,  the  roar  of  a  thousand  engines.  The  week-day 
prayer  is  the  earnestness  with  which  a  man  bends  to  his  work,  feeling 
himself  God's  workman,  and  looking  up  for  his  blessing.  And  the 
grand  division  of  labor  which  we  have  discovered  has  marked  off  a 
clergy  for  the  week-day.  The  literary  class  is  the  priesthood  of  the 
laboring  days.  It  is  their  function  to  aid,  so  far  as  is  necessary  by 
speech,  the  general  work.  It  is  their  function  further,  to  bring  out  in 
full  and  vigorous  action  all  those  powers  of  intellect,  imagination, 
sensibility,  which  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  whose  direct  operation  is  distinct  both  from  conscience  and  the 
devotional  faculty,  but  which  are  of  God's  appointment,  and  in  their 
natural  development  as  beautiful  and  sinless  as  the  trees  of  the  forest 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field.  To  minister  to  these  powers  truly  and  well, 
to  be  led  aside  by  no  sinful  and  debasing  selfishness,  to  write  and 
speak  as  God's  servants,  are  the  duties  of  the  week-day  clergy.  The 
duties  of  the  Sabbath  clergy  are  as  well-defined  as  theirs,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  general  distinction  between  the  week-day  duties 
and  the  Sabbath  duties.     In  the  one  case,  there  is  the  worship  of 
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labor ;  in  the  other  case,  the  worship  of  rest.  We  cannot  here  enter 
upon  any  proof  or  discussion  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  Sabbath- 
keeping.  We  must  suppose  readers  to  agree  with  what  is  our  profound 
conviction,  that,  were  the  Bible  not  once  consulted  on  the  subject,  the 
natural  and  unbiassed  heart  and  conscience,  collaterally  assisted  by  the 
physical  and  mental  powers,  would  urge  upon  man  one  day  in  the  seven 
of  worshipping  rest.  The  man  or  nation  has  fallen  from  a  normal  and 
a  felicitous  condition,  which  does  not  weekly  lay  down  the  instruments 
of  physical  and  intellectual  toil,  and  permit  the  purely  devotional  part 
of  human  nature  to  arise  towards  God.  To  aid  men  in  this  worship 
of  rest  is  the  business  of  the  clergy,  distinctively  so-called.  They 
guide  in  the  worship  of  rest,  in  that  S.ibbath  worship,  strictly  a 
type  of  the  celestial,  in  which  labor  is  suspended.  To  confound  the 
functions  of  the  two  orders  of  clergy  is  an  important  error.  The 
sermon  must  not  be  a  leading  article,  or  lecture :  the  leading  article 
or  treatise  must  not  be  a  sermon.  The  sermon  is  adapted  to  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  worship  is  the  work  :  the  leading  article  to  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  work  is  worship.  Whatever  is  bad  in  its  kind 
is  unchristian  :  nothing  that  is  good  in  its  kind,  and  remains  in  its 
place,  is  profane.  The  distinction  between  profane  and  religious  litera- 
ture is  false  and  pernicious.  No  moral  tagged  on  to  the  end  or  in- 
scribed on  every  page  will  make  a  slovenly  treatment  of  a  scientific  or 
historical  subject  Christian  :  no  absence  of  direct  reference  to  religion 
can  make  a  thorough  treatment  of  natural  truth  profane. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  there  is,  in  the  actual  world,  no 
such  thing  as  a  mathematical  line.  We  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
with  geometrical  exactness  the  line  between  the  clerical  and  literary 
classes,  between  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Sabbath  and  those  of 
the  week-day.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the  principle  we  have  indi- 
cated, that  of  the  comparative  severance  between  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual truth,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  an  intelligence  of  the  modern 
epoch.  And  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  that  there  was  a  better  understanding  as  to  their  respective 
spheres  and  functions.  Meanwhile  we  turn  again  to  the  ecclesiastical 
clergy. 

It  is  not  demanding  too  much  in  favor  of  the  body  of  these  men  to 
say,  that,  apart  from  their  strictly  professional  labors,  they  exercise, 
from  their  position,  a  moral  influence  upon  the  community  of  a  nature 
on  the  whole  benign.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  relation,  to  speak  of  the 
Churches  of  Scotland  and  of  England  indiscriminately.  We  do  not  by 
any  means  assail  even  the  relative  morality  and  godliness  of  the  English 
clergy.  But,  excluding  the  Dissenters,  there  are  circumstances  which 
render  it  difficult,  from  the  complication  of  questions  entering  into  the 
consideration,  to  form  a  judgment  beforehand  of  the  probable  standard 
of  morality  among  the  English  clergy.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
higher  prizes  in  the  English  Church  than  are  held  out  by  any  ecclesi- 
astical body  in  Scotland  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a 
probability,  of  drudgery  and  poverty,  and  there  are  circumstances  of 
favoritism,  to  be  contemplated  by  one  entering  the  English  Establish- 
ment, which  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  aspirant  to  the  ministry 
in  any  Scottish  denomination.     Striking  the  average  over  the  island, 
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we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
incitements  of  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  wealth,  would  urge  young 
men  to  look  towards  some  other  profession  rather  than  the  Church. 
It  is  a  supposition,  not  only  warranted  by  all  human  charity,  but  urged 
upon  us  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  large  majority  of  young  men 
entering  the  ministry  are  drawn  towards  it  by  noble  and  lofty  motives  — 
by  a  certain  revolt  of  the  celestial  principle  within  from  the  materialism 
and  mammonism  of  our  age  —  by  a  felt  affinity  with  works  of  benignity 
and  advancement  —  by  an  experienced  power  to  find  a  life-occupation 
and  a  life-enjoyment  apart  from  the  common  aims  and  vulgar  ambitions 
of  the  world.  This  a  priori  consideration  is  strengthened  by  regarding 
the  average  character  of  our  clergy.  With  the  most  perfect  delibera- 
tion we  express  the  conviction,  that  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  British 
Isles  is  at  present,  on  the  whole,  a  glory  and  a  blessing  to  the  land. 
They  have  their  shortcomings,  and  there  are  exceptions  j  but  there  is 
enough  left  to  justify  our  assertion.  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  we 
have  lit  upon  a  most  gratifying  confirmation  of  our  words  in  one  of  the 
books  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  a  man  who  is  fearless  not  only  in  attacking 
the  bad,  but  also,  what  is  now,  perhaps,  still  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, in  acknowledging  the  good.  Mr.  Thackeray  writes  as  follows  :  — 
"  And  I  know  this,  that  if  there  are  some  clerics  who  do  wrong,  there 
are  straightway  a  thousand  newspapers  to  haul  up  those  unfortunates, 
and  cry,  Fie  upon  them,  fie  upon  them  !  while,  though  the  press  is 
always  ready  to  yell  and  bellow  excommunication  against  these  stray 
delinquent  parsons,  it  somehow  takes  very  little  count  of  the  good 
ones  —  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  honest  men  who  lead  Christian 
lives,  who  give  to  the  poor  generously,  who  deny  themselves  rigidly, 
and  live  and  die  in  their  duty,  without  ever  a  newspaper  paragraph  in 
their  favor.  My  beloved  friend  and  reader,  I  wish  you  and  I  could 
do  the  same  ;  and  let  me  whisper  my  belief,  cutre  nous,  that,  of  those 
eminent  philosophers  who  cry  out  against  parsons  the  loudest,  there 
are  not  many  who  have  got  their  knowledge  of  the  church  by  going 
thither  often.  But  you  who  have  ever  listened  to  village  bells,  or  have 
walked  to  church  as  children  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings  ;  you  who 
have  ever  seen  the  parson's  wife  tending  the  sick  man's  bedside,  or 
the  town  clergyman  threading  the  dirty  stairs  of  noxious  alleys  upon 
his  sacred  business,  do  not  raise  a  shout  when  one  of  these  falls  away, 
or  yell  with  the  mob  that  howls  after  him." 

This  is  as  appropriate  and  consistent  with  fact  as  it  is  generous. 
The  yell  of  triumph  emitted  by  the  London  press  when  anything 
seems  to  cast  discredit  on  the  clergy  —  as  on  the  late  occasion  of 
Archdeacon  Sinclair's  charge  —  is  peculiarly  offensive,  and  not  less 
peculiarly  absurd.  If  the  clergy  are  affected  with  a  most  objectionable 
theological  nervousness,  and  do  at  times,  in  their  public  appearances, 
justify  the  charge  of  wordiness,  we  should  think  no  journalist  in  the 
kingdom,  with  a  spark  of  common  honesty  in  his  composition,  would 
stand  to  a  denial  that  the  morality  of  the  press  is  incomparably  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  pulpit.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  we  could 
expatiate  indefinitely,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  journalism  has  become  almost  universally  a 
trade,  and  that  the  most  earnest,  perhaps  the  only  hopeful,  exhortation 
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one  would  address  to  journalists,  is,  that  they  should  conduct  their 
trade  on  the  safest  commercial  principle,  and  stick  to  honesty  as  the  best 
policy.  The  dishonest  recklessness  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  London 
press  gives  rise  to  really  startling  reflections. 

Since  we  have  partially  contrasted  the  professions  of  which  we 
treat,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  may  contrast  them  briefly  as  spheres 
of  talent.  We  find  the  expression  of  a  very  general  idea  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review: — "Given  a  man  with 
moderate  intellect,  a  moral  standard  not  higher  than  the  average,  some 
rhetorical  affluence  and  great  glibness  of  speech,  what  is  the  career  in 
which,  without  the  aid  of  birth  or  money,  he  may  most  easily  attain 
power  and  reputation  in  English  society  ?  Where  is  that  Goshen  of 
mediocrity  in  which  a  smattering  of  science  and  learning  will  pass  for 
profound  instruction,  where  platitudes  will  be  accepted  as  wisdom, 
bigoted  narrowness  as  holy  zeal,  unctuous  egotism  as  God-given  piety  ? 
Let  such  a  man  become  an  evangelical  preacher,  he  will  then  find  it 
possible  to  reconcile  small  ability  with  great  ambition,  superficial 
knowledge  with  the  prestige  of  erudition,  a  middling  morale  with  a  high 
reputation  for  sanctity.  Let  him  shun  practical  extremes,  and  be  ultra 
only  in  what  is  purely  theoretic;  let  him  be  stringent  on  predestina- 
tion, but  latitudinarian  on  fasting ;  unflinching  in  insisting  on  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  but  diffident  of  curtailing  the  substantial 
comforts  of  time  ;  ardent  and  imaginative  on  the  pre-millenial  advent 
of  Christ,  but  cold  and  cautious  towards  every  other  infringement  of 
the  status  quo.  Let  him  fish  for  souls,  not  with  the  bait  of  inconvenient 
singularity,  but  with  the  drag-net  of  comfortable  conformity.  Let  him 
be  hard  and  literal  in  his  interpretation  only  when  he  wants  to  hurl 
texts  at  the  heads  of  unbelievers  and  adversaries,  but  when  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  presses  too  closely  on  the  genteel  Christianity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  let  him  use  his  spiritualising  alembic,  and  disperse  it 
into  thin  ether.  Let  him  preach  less  of  Christ  than  of  Anti-christ ; 
let  him  be  less  definite  in  showing  what  sin  is,  than  in  showing  who  is 
the  man  of  sin  :  less  expansive  on  the  blessedness  of  faith,  than  on  the 
accursedness  of  infidelity.  Above  all,  let  him  set  up  as  an  interpreter 
of  prophecy,  and  rival  Moore's  Almanack  in  the  prediction  of  political 
events,  tickling  the  interest  of  hearers  who  are  but  moderately  spiritual, 
by  showing  how  the  Holy  Spirit  has  dictated  problems  and  charades 
for  their  benefit,  and  how,  if  they  are  ingenious  enough  to  solve  these, 
they  may  have  their  Christian  graces  nourished  by  learning  precisely 
to  whom  they  may  point  as  the  'horn  that  had  eyes,'  'the  lying 
prophet,'  and  the  '  unclean  spirits.'  In  this  way  he  will  draw  men  to 
him  by  the  strong  cords  of  their  passions,  made  reason-proof  by  being 
baptised  with  the  name  of  piety.  In  this  way  he  may  gain  a  metro- 
politan pulpit  ;  the  avenues  to  his  church  will  be  as  crowded  as  the 
passages  to  the  opera ;  he  has  but  to  print  his  prophetic  sermons,  and 
bind  them  in  lilac  and  gold,  and  they  will  adorn  the  drawing-room 
table  of  all  evangelical  ladies,  who  will  regard  as  a  sort  of  pious  '  light 
reading  '  the  demonstration  that  the  prophecy  of  the  locusts,  whose 
sting  is  in  their  tail,  is  fulfilled  in  the  fact  of  the  Turkish  commander 
having  taken  a  horse's  tail  for  his  standard,  and  that  the  French  are 
the  very  frogs  predicted  in  the  Revelations. 
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"Pleasant  to  the  clerical  flesh,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the 
arrival  of  Sunday  !  Somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  week,  in 
the  presence  of  working-day  interests  and  lay  splendors,  on  Sunday 
the  preacher  becomes  the  cynosure  of  a  thousand  eyes,  and  predomi- 
nates at  once  over  the  amphitryon  with  whom  he  dines,  and  the  most 
captious  member  of  his  church  or  vestry.  He  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  all  other  public  speakers.  The  platform  orator  is  subject  to 
the  criticism  of  hisses  and  groans.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  expects 
the  retort  of  counsel  for  the  defendant.  The  honorable  gentleman  on 
one  side  of  the  House  is  liable  to  have  his  facts  and  figures  shown  up 
by  his  honorable  friend  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  the  scientific  or 
literary  lecturer,  if  he  is  dull  or  incompetent,  may  see  the  best  part  of 
his  audience  slip  out  one  by  one.  But  the  preacher  is  completely 
master  of  the  situation  —  no  one  may  hiss,  no  one  may  depart.  Like 
the  writer  of  imaginary  conversations,  he  may  put  what  imbecilities  he 
pleases  into  the  mouths  of  his  antagonists,  and  swell  with  triumph  when 
he  has  refuted  them.  He  may  riot  in  gratuitous  assertions,  confident 
that  no  man  will  contradict  him  ;  he  may  exercise  perfect  free  will  in 
logic,  and  invent  illustrative  experience  ;  he  may  give  an  evangelical 
edition  of  history,  with  the  inconvenient  facts  omitted.  All  this  he 
may  do  with  impunity,  certain  that  those  of  his  hearers  who  are  not 
sympathising  are  not  listening.  For  the  press  has  no  band  of  critics 
who  go  the  round  of  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  are  on  the  watch 
for  a  slip  or  defect  in  the  preacher,  to  make  a  '  feature  '  in  their  article. 
The  clergy  are,  practically,  the  most  irresponsible  of  all  talkers.  For 
this  reason,  at  least,  it  is  well  that  they  do  not  always  allow  their  dis- 
courses to  be  merely  figurative,  but  are  often  induced  to  fix  them  in 
that  black  and  white,  in  which  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  of  any  man 
who  has  the  courage  and  patience  to  treat  them  with  thorough  freedom 
of  speech  and  pen." 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  touches  of  truth  here  ;  perhaps,  as 
the  daguerrotype  of  the  particular  minister  whom  the  writer  had  in 
view,  the  description  has  certain  points  of  accuracy  and  suggestion. 
But,  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  talents,  requirements,  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  popular  preacher,  it  is  grossly  and  palpably  at  fault.  Pass 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  to  fail.  The 
methods  by  which  the  depicted  personage  is  so  easily  to  secure  popu- 
larity, are  not  an  altogether  unfair  representation  of  Dr.  Cumming's 
general  manner ;  but  it  is  Dr.  Cumming's  manner  alone  ;  we  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance  of  similar  methods  having  been  similarly  suc- 
cessful. The  other  two  points,  besides  dealing  in  prophetic  lore,  which 
can  be  particularised  in  this  description  of  the  popular  preacher,  are 
the  general  assumption  of  glib  mediocrity,  and  the  assertion  of  public 
irresponsibility.  We  can  adduce  a  fact  or  two  which  cut  the  theory,  in 
both  respects,  across,  as  vvitji  a  scythe.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  fact  for 
which  we  can  vouch  our  own  experience,  and  for  which  we  appeal  fear- 
lessly to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of,  at  least,  our 
Scottish  Universities,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  highest  talent 
in  the  college-class  passes  into  the  Church.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
mere  plodders,  to  the  slow,  sure,  unimpassioned  followers  of  the  steps 
of  their  fathers,  who  are  removed  equally  from  blunder  and  brilliancy, 
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but  to  the  really  superior  fellows,  those  who  are  beyond  question  the 
most  substantially  and  symmetrically  gifted,  who  display  a  fine,  glad 
recipiency  for  every  kind  of  culture,  and  are  devoid  neither  of  character 
nor  of  originality.  Of  these  we  assert  that  a  very  large  proportion  out 
of  all  our  college  classes  enter  the  ministry.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  effect  of  the  clerical  profession  on  ability,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  it  does  not  set  out  with  its  full  share  of  the  youthful  talent  of  the 
country.  We  shall  grant  that,  in  this  respect,  there  may  be  a  decided 
difference  between  England  and  Scotland.  That  fatal  influence,  which, 
wherever  it  comes,  eats  out  excellence  like  a  canker ;  that  pernicious 
principle,  which  is  a  practical  infraction  of  God's  laws,  to  the  extent  of 
impiety  and  blasphemy  ;  that  formula,  by  which  there  is  a  local  habita- 
tion, a  name,  and  a  certain  consecration  given  to  what  nature,  in  her 
effort  towards  perfection,  sets  herself,  specially  and  universally,  to 
combat ;  that  legalised  injustice  to  the  individual  and  the  nation,  by 
which  the  one  is  crushed  below  the  level  to  which  inborn  and  most 
sacred  impulses  compel  him  to  aspire,  and  the  other  deprived  of  that 
inheritance  of  talent  which  God  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  the*  most 
princely  of  his  earthly  gifts, —  favoritism,  casts  its  shadow  over  the 
English  Church.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  this  evil,  precious 
as  the  talent  is  which  it  must  turn  aside  from  the  Church,  does  not 
altogether  avert  ability.  Let  any  one,  who  imagines  that  it  does,  read 
the  life  of  Arnold,  and  consider  who  were  his  class-fellows  at  Corpus. 
But,  next,  let  us  see  how  the  reviewer's  pleasant  little  theory  will 
consist  with  the  success  in  general  attained  in  the  clerical  profession. 
If  so  shabby  an  outfit  of  ability  is  needful  as  that  of  which  he  favors 
us  with  a  catalogue,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  popular  preachers  must 
be  plentiful.  Taking  one  thing  with  another,  no  test  of  the  talent 
required  in  any  profession  is  more  reliable  than  the  relative  number  of 
those  who  win  its  prizes ;  and,  in  the  same  general  view,  no  test 
of  real  talent  is  superior  to  that  of  legitimate  and  noble  success  in  life. 
It  is  superior  even  to  the  competition  in  a  University  class.  Every 
psychologist  knows  that,  however  true  to  the  peculiar  standard,  and 
however  valuable  in  practice,  all  the  schemes  by  which  the  human 
mind  is  mapped  into  express  faculties  and  emotions,  are  incomplete, 
and  may  be  fallacious.  In  accordance  with  such  schemes,  every  system 
of  academic  education  must  be  framed.  The  consequence  is  that, 
though  on  the  whole  accurate  in  fixing  the  relative  talent  of  those 
whose  intellectual  culture  they  subserve,  they  cannot  be  deemed  in- 
fallible. In  the  individual  case,  there  may  be  a  balance  of  faculties 
too  subtle  for  any  analysis  generally  applicable.  There  may  be  some 
lurking  capacity  or  aptitude  which  has  been  brought  into  no  psycho- 
logical category.  There  may  be  some  new  and  delicate  mental  coloring 
which  meets  all  attempts  at  classification  with  the  defiance  of  genius. 
But  nature  is  true  to  herself;  she  will  recognise  her  own  most  cunning 
workmanship ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  general  commerce  of 
life,  in  the  struggles  for  professional  preferment,  in  the  natural  outgoing 
of  feeling  and  faculty  in  congenial  action,  there  may  be  displayed  or 
developed  capacity  to  convince  or  sympathy  to  draw,  whose  existence 
had  been  indicated  by  no  previous  test.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  success  in  preaching,  as  tested  by  popularity,  is  at  least  as  rare 
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as  success  in  any  of  the  learned  professions.  There  are,  in  round 
numbers,  twenty  thousand  preachers  in  this  island.  Of  these  it  may,  on 
the  whole,  be  said  that  they  desire  popularity;  not  by  any  means  for  its 
own  sake,  or  known  by  that  name,  but  as  a  necessary  form  of  evidence 
that  their  ministrations  are  impressive.  In  Scotland,  as  every  one  is 
aware,  there  is  abroad  among  the  clergy  an  earnest  spirit  of  emulation 
and  noble  ambition  ;  they  strive  with  all  their  energy  to  excel ;  and 
among  the  junior  clergy  of  England,  the  same  fact  must,  despite  all 
hindrances,  hold  good.  Yet,  how  many  of  our  clergy  attain  even  a 
local  celebrity?  How  many  of  them  attain  a  national  reputation? 
To  the  first  question,  we  shall  answer,  Not  so  much  as  ten  per  cent.  ; 
to  the  second,  Not  so  much  as  five.  We  found  that  the  clerical  body 
secured  to  the  full  its  share  of  the  nation's  talent.  We  now  find  that, 
when  this  talent  is  applied  to  its  peculiar  work,  applied  with  determined 
energy  and  desire  to  succeed,  it  is  only,  at  the  utmost,  in  five  cases  cut 
of  a  hundred  that  success  is  attained.  How  is  this  ?  It  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  supposing  that  pulpit  popularity  is  not  so  easy  to 
secure'as  our  reviewer  imagines.  Call  it  what  you  like  —  tact,  fancy, 
feeling,  fluency  —  the  popular  preacher  must  possess  some,  quality 
which  is  uncommon.  Men  of  acknowledged  talent  have  egregiously 
failed  as  preachers.  Foster  desired  earnestly  to  succeed,  strove  reso- 
lutely, and  emptied  his  chapels  thoroughly.  Arnold  would  have  valued 
pulpit  acceptability  very  much,  but  he  never,  to  any  extent  worth 
remark,  obtained  it.  We  could  point  to  men  in  our  own  day  of  powerful 
logical  faculty,  of  vast  knowledge,  of  unquestioned  piety,  who  have  never, 
though  they  would  conscientiously  have  prized  it,  reached  popularity. 
We  would  advise  the  reviewer  to  make  the  experiment  on  his  own 
behalf.  Let  him  try  to  become  a  popular  preacher.  He  may  find  it 
not  so  easy  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  a  universal  mediocrity  of  character  is 
precisely  what  never  succeeds  in  the  pulpit.  Dull  uniformity,  however 
proper  and  orthodox,  has  not  a  chance.  It  is  rather  some  conspicuous 
quality  in  which  a  particular  man  is  different  from  all  others,  that 
attracts  attention  ;  and  even  this  must  be  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
result  of  mature  consideration  has  with  us  been,  that  we  can  neither 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  popularity,  nor  lay  down  rules  for  its  attain- 
ment. The  preacher,  too,  is  born.  Like  the  poet,  he  may  have  a 
feeble  logical  faculty;  like  the  poet,  he  may  abhor  the  investigation  of 
evidence,  the  details  of  fact,  the  study  of  statistics  ;  but,  like  the  poet, 
he  must  possess  some  indefinable  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  men  flock 
round  him  and  love  to  listen. 

A  valuable  light  is  cast  upon  this  subject,  as  we  pass  on  to  consider 
that  other  assertion  of  the  Westminster  critic  as  to  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  pulpit  orator.  Counsel  replies  to  counsel,  honorable  gentlemen 
upset  the  arguments  of  honorable  gentlemen,  but  there  is  no  voice  or 
answer  as  the  honey-dew  of  pulpit  oratory  falls  upon  the  congregation. 
The  preacher,  is,  therefore,  shall  we  conclude,  irresponsible  ?  Of  course. 
Precisely  as  the  newspaper  editor  is  irresponsible,  who  pens  his  articles 
without  even  the  criticism  of  listless  eyes  and  nodding  heads.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  Westminster  writer  is  irresponsible,  when  he  sends  his 
manuscript  by  post  to  his  literary  liege-lord  or  corrects  the  proof  when 
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it  is  to  come  before  the  public  eye.  Strange  to  relat3,  the  irresponsible 
editor  writes  as  if  a  responsibility  lay  upon  him  ;  he  fancies  he  beholds 
the  eye  of  the  indulgent  reader  —  the  most  merciless  of  human  exis- 
tences—  following  his  pen.  Singular  to  consider,  the  Westminster 
author  writes  in  the  lively  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  public 
dislike  his  lucubrations,  his  wary  superior  will  indicate,  in  terms  of 
oppressive  compliment,  that  the  article,  or  articles,  must  be  discon- 
tinued. Might  not  one  who  enlightens  the  world  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  our  clever  friend,  have  hit  upon  the  profound  observation  that,  in 
order  to  be  popular,  a  man  must  be  liked  ?  Byron  thought  that 
Roberts  must  have  known  from  the  sale  of  his  review  that  there  could 
be  no  very  extensive  selling  without  buying.  The  Westminster  writer 
would  have  puzzled  him  with  his  popularity  without  preference.  As  a 
rule,  men  prefer  dozing  on  the  sofa  to  dozing  in  church  ;  where  there 
is  much  sleeping,  there  will  soon  be  vacant  pews.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  obvious,  and  to  overlook  it  is  to  practise  a  singular  legerdemain 
upon  one's  self.  The  hiss  is  unnecessary  in  the  church ;  audible  criti- 
cism is  quite  superfluous;  a  respondent  might  often  be  a  valuable 
assistant  in  keeping  up  interest.  The  cessation  of  the  steady,  clear, 
piercing,  united  gleam  of  a  thousand  eyes  is  sufficient ;  the  restlessness 
and  indifference  of  the  congregation  announce  the  departure  of  popu- 
larity as  certainly  as  the  most  fierce  outcry  of  a  public  assembly.  And 
has  the  reviewer  fairly  considered  all  that  the  popular  preacher  has  to 
do,  all  with  which  he  has  to  contend  ?  The  advocate,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  the  speaker  on  a  public  platform  —  particular  difficul- 
ties as  unquestionably  lie  in  their  several  ways  —  have  all  one  great 
advantage.  Their  subject  is  new,  its  interest  is  fresh.  But  the  preacher 
discourses  on  themes  with  which  his  audience  have  been  familiar  from 
infancy.  Whatever  expectation  hangs  upon  his  words  has  peculiar 
reference  to  himself;  a  new  truth  is  not  looked  for,  but  he  is  expected 
to  set  some  old  truth  in  a  new  light ;  he  has  to  create  an  interest,  and 
sustain  it  from  week  to  week,  though  his  doctrinal  beliefs  are  marked 
by  no  novelty,  and  the  sources  of  almost  all  his  imagery  have  been 
drawn  upon  a  thousand  times.  If  he  becomes  monotonous,  if  he  fails 
in  animation,  if  if  he  is  too  shallow  or  too  profound,  too  exclusively 
commonplace  or  too  erudite,  too  barely  logical  or  too  loosely  rhetorical, 
his  popularity  is  sure  to  decay.  Dr.  Cumming  is,  we  have  said,  an 
individual  and  peculiar  instance ;  his  style  of  preaching  is  his  own  ;  it 
is  a  style  which  hardly  exists  in  Scotland,  the  land  of  preaching,  and 
which  certainly  leads  to  no  popularity  in  North  Britain.  To  preaching 
in  general  all  we  have  said  applies. 

Our  observations  have  unconsciously  assumed  an  apologetic  tone. 
We  have  had  to  clear  away  a  certain  amount  of  rubbish  before  pro- 
ceeding on  our  way.  We  must  now  somewhat  alter  the  tenor  of  our 
remarks.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  there  are  grounds  for  the 
prevailing  idea,  that  the  clerical  intellect  lacks  the  clearness  and  logical 
power  pertaining  to  the  advocate  or  journalist.  Be  he  what  he  may  in 
his  own  sphere,  a  minister  makes  a  bad  platform  speaker  and  a  bad 
book-writer.  A  reporter  will  tell  you  that  clerical  speeches  admit  of 
remarkable  condensation,  and  if  the  books  produced  by  acceptable 
preachers  within  the  last  thirty  years  were  collected,  they  would  form 
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a  pile  of  confusion,  commonplace,  and  verbosity  worthy  to  enthrone  a 
modern  goddess  of  dulness.  In  the  case  even  of  preachers  of  com- 
manding genius,  the  general  literary  inability  remains.  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  a  man  of  such  genius.  His  original  endowment  was,  we  are  as- 
sured, one  of  the  noblest  to  be  met  with  in  these  latter  ages.  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  irresistible.  He  gave  an  impulse  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  Scotland.  His  books  are  valuable,  and  may  live  long. 
They  are  great  masses  of  truth  and  fervor.  But,  as  we  peruse  them, 
the  feeling  that  their  author  was  a  preacher  at  all  times,  and  a  preacher 
only,  is  perpetually  present ;  we  long  for  the  calm  tracking  of  ideas 
which  we  expect  in  a  book  ;  we  want  the  deliberate  meeting  of  objec- 
tions, the  accurate  observance  of  plan,  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
argumentative  chain,  which  ought  to  characterise  a  production  in- 
tended for  a  world-wide  audience  and  a  lasting  fame.  Butler  could 
not  preach  like  Chalmers,  but  what  a  different  author  is  Chalmers 
from  Butler  !  The  Scottish  preacher  could  never  divest  himself  of  the 
consciousness  of  his  congregation,  and  books  which  are  magnificently- 
expanded  sermons  must  be  denied  the  approval  of  art. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  phenomenon  we  have  been  considering.  In 
business-like  dealing  with  facts,  in  logical  acuteness,  the  clerical  body 
seems  beyond  question  deficient.  The  reason  is  easily  perceived,  and 
nowise  compels  a  conclusion  generally  unfavorable  to  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  clergy.  It  may  be,  that  the  clerical  profession  fur- 
nishes a  more  complete  practical  culture  for  the  mind,  while  law  and 
journalism  tester  particular  faculties.  Two  young  men  of  equal  capacity 
part  company  after  quitting  college,  the  one  becoming  an  advocate,  the 
other  a  clergyman.  For  ten  years  they  follow  their  professions.  The 
lawyer  has  acquired  the  eye  of  a  lynx ;  he  can  untie  the  most  intricate 
knots  ;  he  can  think  out  a  whole  train  of  argument  from  the  trace  of  a 
foot  on  the  sand.  But  his  soul  is  clear,  cold,  passionless  ;  it  cuts  like 
a  razor,  but  suggests  that  the  final  end  of  the  human  mind  is  to  have 
a  razor's  edge.  The  clergyman  has  fallen  far  behind  his  class-fellow  in 
argumentative  skill.  His  mind  has  been  engaged  in  spreading,  dilating, 
representing,  attiring  ideas,  not  in  grappling  with  new  facts,  and  search- 
ing, with  swift  urgency,  for  the  links  of  that  harness  by  which  they  can 
be  yoked  to  a  conclusion.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  pure  intellect.  He  has  made  it 
his  business  to  bring  to  act  upon' men  those  subtle  but  potent  influences, 
which  it  is  useless,  if  not  impossible,  to  attempt  to  reduce  under  logical 
formula  ;  influences  of  reverence,  of  admiration,  of  love,  of  the  con- 
templation of  moral  excellence  ;  and  familiarity  with  such  influences, 
both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  is  to  him  that  culture  which  perpetual 
consideration  of  facts  in  their  logical  relations  is  to  the  lawyer.  The 
journalist  occupies  a  middle  position  between  advocate  and  preacher. 
He  dare  not  be  so  diffuse  as  the  pulpit  orator;  he  must  not  be  so 
barely  argumentative  as  the  special  pleader.  His  mind  is  furnished 
with  a  perpetual  gymnastic  in  discussing  the  endless  succession  of  new 
events.  He  must  generalise  with  speed,  he  must  arrange  with  clear- 
ness, he  must  accustom  his  memory  to  carry  facts.  His  teaching 
function  is  now  extremely  limited  ;  Mr.  Cobden  used  to  think  it  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with  altogether.     In  a  platform  speech,  in  a  discussion 
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relative  to  business  matters,  he  will  be  more  curt,  clear,  and  pointed, 
than  the  clergyman.  But  we  may  well  doubt  whether  his  profession  is 
so  noble  a  culture  as  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way, 
that  men  who  have  failed  signally  as  preachers  have  notoriously  suc- 
ceeded as  journalists,  while  we  are  not  aware  of  the  case  having  been 
reversed. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  journalist  are 
more  favorable  to  mental  health  than  those  which  encircle  the  clergy- 
man. The  preacher  may  be  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  him  in  his  popularity;  but  he  is  under  great  temptations  to 
mistake  the  meaning  and  limits  of  that  popularity.  In  no  position  in 
the  world  is  there  so  great  an  aptness  to  confound  the  voice  of  a  few 
with  the  judgment  of  mankind,  the  partial  applause  of  a  generation 
with  the  admiration  of  posterity.  We  are  so  much  the  creatures  of 
influence,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  there  is  no  man  who 
values  intellectual  health,  and  does  not  care  for  sugar  in  the  mouth, 
but  will  desire  to  work  in  secret,  and  to  know  as  little  as  may  be  of 
his  celebrity.  Mankind,  besides,  is,  on  the  whole,  savagely  exacting  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it :  and  as  it  is  well  always  to  know  under 
what  adamantine  conditions  we  work,  it  is  perilous  to  have  the  world's 
criticism  tempered  by  the  indulgence  of  a  congregation.  The  popular 
minister  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  artificially  heated  ;  his  cheek 
is  apt  to  flush  unhealthily,  his  joints  to  relax.  And  on  the  instant 
when  he  steps  into  the  arena  of  literature,  the  authoritative  tone 
of  his  office,  which  has  become  habitual  in  his  canonicals,  is  an  argu- 
ment against  him.  One  would  think  it  possible,  however,  at  least 
partially,  to  counteract  those  influences.  A  minister  who  has  formed 
a  complete  idea  of  the  action  of  his  functions  on  his  mind,  and  who 
knows  accurately  his  position  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  may  attain 
a  very  noble  character.  The  legal  mind  is  clear  as  crystal  or  as  ice  ; 
it  thinks  and  writes  in  uncial  characters.  The  journalist  is  sharp,  but 
may  be  hard,  and  has  no  time  for  reflection.  In  the  clerical  character 
there  may  be  both  stem  and  foliage. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  laudation  of  the  influence  of 
the  press  on  the  public  mind.  Yet  it  is  only  in  its  exterior  and  obvious 
action  that  it  has  yet  been  considered.  We  are  well  assured  that 
careful  reflection  will  reveal  to  every  thinking  man  certain  perilous 
circumstances  which  attend  it.  Let  not  the  foolish  mistake  be  made, 
of  supposing  that  we  in  any  sense  or  measure  assail  the  press.  Such 
a  procedure  is  out  of  the  question.  But  by  looking  into  it,  by  knowing 
it  well  in  its  advantages  and  dangers,  we  best  learn  to  appreciate  and 
use  it.  Might  not  a  somewhat  cynical  admirer  of  the  good  old  times 
inquire,  whether,  in  order  to  the  efficient  transaction  of  the  world's 
business,  it  is  after  all  necessary  that  every  person  know  what  every 
other  person  is  about?  In  former  days,  action  proceeded  quietly; 
every  day's  events  now  produce  an  immeasurable  hubbub  of  talk.  To 
compare  great  things  with  small,  the  drowsy  roll  of  the  old  stage-coach 
is  exchanged  for  the  roar  of  the  railway  train.  The  maxim  about 
minding  one's  own  business  is  obsolete.  A  man  is  now  behind  his 
age  if  he  does  not  mind  the  business  of  the  King  of  Siam.  Looked 
at  in  a  planetary  point  of  view,  the  earth  has  become  something  of  a 
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chatterbox  in  her  old  age ;  she  is  no  longer  content  with  her  daily 
achievement  of  work ;  the  universal  press  may  be  considered  the 
tongue  with  which  she  proclaims  it  through  the  solar  system.  It  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  the  vast  multiplicity  of  the  matters 
brought  by  the  press  before  the  mind  does  not  distract  as  well  as 
teach.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  questionable  at  all,  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  reflection.  One  sometimes  fears  that  men  at  present  forget 
the  end  of  knowledge  in  its  quantity,  and  do  not  think  of  its  quality  at 
all.  In  a  remarkably  interesting  and  suggestive  German  book,  by 
L.  Bucher,  published  in  Berlin  in  1855,  we  have  met  with  one  or  two 
ideas  on  this  subject  as  true  as  they  are  trenchant.  The  author  con- 
siders the  daily  press  of  England  fitted  to  blunt  the  memory  and 
deaden  thought.  "  The  custom,"  he  says,  "  of  enjoying  each  day's 
spiritual  nourishment  on  a  dish  of  the  same  size,  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  same  quantity,  renders  the  memory  waste  and  the  judgment  dull." 
With  a  keen  eye,  he  detects  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  our 
journals  now  experience  extreme  difficulty  in  devising  methods  to 
impress  the  weightier  matters  on  the  attention  of  their  readers.  All 
resource  in  diction  and  style  has  failed  to  fix  the  eye  as  it  glances  over 
the  wavering  sea  of  words ;  and  italics,  large  letters,  and  lines  far 
apart,  express  the  difficulty.  The  truth  of  this  we  must  acknowledge. 
By  gazing  perpetually  upon  the  pageantry  of  the  world-drama,  our  eyes 
become  insensible  to  its  splendors.  We  resemble  men  who  work  in  a 
yard  where  iron  vessels  are  built ;  the  perpetual  hammering  causes 
deafness  to  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  human  voice.  And,  what  is 
singular  enough,  our  standard  specific  at  present  for  the  cure  of  this 
deafness  is  the  introduction  of  new  hammerers  !  Go  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  human  faculties,  and  you  will  find  that  the  haste,  multitude, 
and  tumult  of  interests  which  occupy  the  modern  mind,  are  perilous  to 
their  most  lofty  and  noble  action.  The  oak  may  buffet  with  an  occa- 
sional tempest,  and  strike  its  roots  the  deeper,  but  it  grows  in  calm. 

We  found  the  Reformation  to  have  heralded  the  great  modern 
division  of  labor  between  press  and  pulpit.  In  all  directions,  this 
principle  of  division  is  now  carried  out.  The  result  has  been  an  un- 
precedented advance  by  the  species.  But'  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
reminded  us  that  "the  cultivation  of  the  individual  is  not  to  be  rashly 
confounded  with  the  progress  of  the  species."  Tennyson  long  since 
pointed  to  the  advancement  of  the  world  and  the  withering  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  other  high  thinkers  have  of  late  discerned  a  danger 
to  completeness,  symmetry,  and  freedom  of  character,  from  the  extreme 
division  of  labor.  Now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  the  wise  man  would 
choose  the  part  of  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  would  pass  from  the  crowd, 
and  develop  his  mind  symmetrically  by  making  a  synthesis  of  know- 
ledge. At  all  events,  it  must  become  certain  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that,  for  a  healthful  development  of  the  whole  character,  there  is 
required  some  calming  influence  to  overarch,  like  a  sky,  the  din  of 
this  ceaseless  journalistic  commotion.  The  rest  of  religion  is  more 
than  ever  precious  and  necessary.  If  the  Church  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward, casting  aside  even  apparent  nervousness  at  the  facts  of  science, 
and  endeavoring  to  improve  in  many  respects  the  culture  of  her  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  her  mission  might  be  illustrated 
instead  of  obscured  by  her  separation  from  the  press. 
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Of  all  the  symptoms  which  might  be  collected  of  a  distempered 
restlessness,  a  febrile,  joyless  excitement,  as  characterising  large 
classes  of  London  society  in  the  present  day,  none  could  be  more 
expressive  or  more  mournful,  than  the  way  in  which  the  great  body  of 
the  newspapers  uniformly  refer  to  public  worship.  The  one  broad, 
bold,  undiguised  idea  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  by  them  is,  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  dreariness  and  gloom.  Truly,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
Sabbath  has  become  a  weariness  to  all  that  is  represented  by  the 
leading  journals  of  London.  The  feeling  takes  various  forms  of  mani- 
festation. Now  it  is  that  of  contemptuous  assertion  of  the  dulness,  the 
ignorance,  the  inefficiency,  of  the  clergy.  Now  it  is  that  of  indignant 
appeal  against  the  refusal  of  the  British  nation,  as  represented  in 
Parliament,  to  sanction  a  Parisian  Sabbath,  and  provide,  on  that  day, 
public  amusements  for  the  populace  ;  who,  it  is  piteously  reiterated, 
must  be  driven  to  the  gin-palace,  since  the  dingy  and  wearisome  church 
can  present  no  attractions.  Often  it  is  that  of  entreaty  to  the  clergy- 
men to  be  more  scientific,  or  philosophic,  or  literary,  in  one  word,  and, 
in  whatsoever  way,  interesting.  Now  we  leave  totally  out  of  sight 
the  question  of  the  abilities,  earnestness,  or  piety,  of  the  metropolitan 
clergy.  But  is  it  not  melancholy,  is  it  not  ghastly  and  appalling,  that 
it  could  be  in  the  pozver  of  men  to  blind  altogether  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows  to  the  blessedness  of  merely  worshipping  God  ?  Might  not  one 
weep  to  think  that,  among  multitudes  of  men  in  this  century, —  men  of 
genius,  of  culture,  the  rulers  of  the  age, —  there  cannot  arise  the  very 
idea  of  a  portion  of  the  human  life,  in  which  selfish  entertainment  is 
not  at  all  contemplated,  in  which  the  question  is  not  of  being  interested 
or  uninterested,  but  in  which  man  stands  amidst  his  fellows,  and  un- 
covers his  head  before  his  God  ?  Surely  if  in  former  times  men  sought, 
from  week  to  week,  the  hallowing  influences  of  worship,  never  were 
they  so  required  as  now.  When  one  listens  to  the  central  roar  of 
London  ;  when  one  paces  our  hurrying  quays  ;  when  one  enters  an 
Exchange  in  any  of  our  great  cities  :  when  one  watches  by  night  the 
tongues  of  flame  licking  upwards  through  the  darkness,  the  clouds, 
for  leagues  on  leagues,  touched  with  a  sombre  but  sublime  illumination, 
in  our  manufacturing  districts ;  when,  in  any  way,  one  catches,  so  to 
speak,  the  bloodshot  eye,  or  feels  the  fevered  pulse,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  :  can  he  resist  the  feeling  that  now,  of  all  ages,  there  is  most 
need  of  intervals  of  silence  and  repose,  of  seasons  of  reflection  and 
worship,  of  times  when  the  mind  is  laid  open  to  the  influences  of 
divine  contemplation,  and  the  earth  is  forgotten  and  the  soul  seeks  to 
envelop  itself  in  the  calmness  of  heaven  ?  The  sky  must  be  clear  of 
clouds,  before  the  stars  can  be  seen  or  the  dews  can  fall.  The  ambi- 
tions and  interests  of  earth  must  be  swept  from  the  mind,  before  the 
heavenly  influences  can  descend  to  reinvigorate  or  refresh.  What  man 
can  say  that  his  Sabbath  practice  approaches  the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath  ?  But  surely  the  rationale  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  worship  is 
not  difficult  to  find. 

Peter  Bayne. 


KING    AND   PRIEST. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


AN  looks  abroad  from  prison  walls,  a  self-immured  recluse, 
Shut  in  by  bars  of  frigid  forms,  fettered  by  chains  of  use  ; 
Deep  winter  and  the  night  between,  friend  stands  from  friend  apart, 
With  sealed  lips,  forbade  to  speak  the  promptings  of  the  heart. 


Who  treads  the  slippery  steeps  of  fame  is  severed  from  mankind 
By  gulfs  of  dim  proprieties,  his  sorrows  undivined. — 
Take  up  the  thread  of  this  old  tale  of  mediaeval  time, 
Detached  from  sombre  warp  and  woof  and  woven  into  rhyme  : — 


The  voice  of  mourning  filled  the  land  ;  in  street  and  public  place 
Grave-visaged  men  with  quivering  lips  spoke  with  averted  face  ; 
The  pitying  matron  passed  unmoved  the  beggar  in  his  rags  ; 
The  marts  of  trade  were  dumb  at  noon,  at  half  mast  drooped  the  flags. 


The  ponderous  gates  were  open  wide  before  the  vaulted  place 
Where,  lying  in  befitting  state,  a  perished  princely  race, 
Discrowned,  unhonored,  but  exempt  from  touch  of  vulgar  clay. 
The  long,  unbroken  night  of  death  in  silence  slept  away. 


Within  the  palace  of  the  king  hushed  were  the  jest  and  song. 
And  gone  the  gleam  of  dancing  feet  the  spacious  halls  along  ; 
No  throngs  of  stately  courtiers  bent  to  the  courtly  dames. 
No  groups  of  valiant  cavaliers  pursued  their  wonted  games. 


Unchallenged  by  the  sentinels,  unawed  by  royal  state. 
The  guest  that  still  unbidden  comes  had  passed  the  palace  gate. 
What  lip  should  bid  him  bide  without  ?   what  hand  be  thrust  between 
Proud  ruler  of  a  loyal  realm,  to  shield  your  child  and  queen  ? 


Alone,  beside  a  spotless  couch,  his  hand  beneath  his  head. 
Forgetful  of  a  world  at  war,  the  monarch  mourned  his  dead  ; 
Silent  and  tearless  —  on  his  brow  a  day  had  wrought  for  years  ; 
But  deepest  love  shows  not  in  words,  nor  sorest  grief  in  tears. 
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From  perfumed  tapers,  tall  and  white,  a  wavering  light  was  thrown 
On  old  armorial  blazonry  and  saints  of  carven  stone  ; 
The  evening  air  that  lingered  there,  as  loth  to  quit  the  room, 
Had  ne'er  caressed  a  fairer  form  enshrouded  for  the  tomb. 


Queenly  in  death,  a  scattered  wealth  of  dark  hair,  straying  down, 
Enwrapped  a  prince  whose  baby  brow  should  never  bear  a  crown. 
A  muffled  footfall  —  and,  anon,  stepped  from  a  sheltered  nook, 
With  reverent  mien  and  upturned  eyes,  a  friar  with  his  book. 


Unselfish  in  his  work  of  love,  and  prompt  to  aid  or  bless, 
He  little  dreamed  of  trespassing  on  sorrow's  sacredness. 
Uprose  the  king,  convulsed  with  wrath  that  overmastered  grief, 
And,  scoffing,  spoke  the  bitter  words  of  hopeless  unbelief : — 


"  Go,  Priest,  and  scourge  your  willing  back,  and  tell  your  bauble  beads, 
And  prate  to  dupes  in  darkened  fanes  of  rituals  and  creeds  ! 
You  wear  the  mitre  —  I  the  crown  !   you  wrap  the  shrinking  soul 
In  night,  as  round  your  form  you  fold  the  surplice  and  the  cowl ! 


'•  Go,  say  your  prayers  for  those  who  live  !   for  her  let  none  be  said  ! 
What  solace  can  you  proffer  me  ?   what  bring  you  for  the  dead  ? 
Wherefore  parade  the  threadbare  truth  that  all  who  live  must  die  ? 
Forbear  to  chaunt  in  measured  tones  your  soulless  litany ! 


'  The  resurrection  into  time  can  no  man  hope  to  see  ; 
My  heart  cries  out  for  wife  and  child  —  no  angel  bride  for  me  ! 
A  life  to  come  ?   restore  to  me,  and  covet  heaven  who  may, 
Just  what  I  give  to  yonder  tomb,  though  poor  and  fragile  clay ! " 


Abashed  and  pale,  the  man  of  prayer  retreated  from  the  room  ; 

The  kingly  vigil  recommenced,  in  silence  and  in  gloom. 

In  solemn  swell  arose  hard  by  a  choral  symphony 

From  cowled  priest,  grave  nun  sweet-voiced  and  veiled  devotee 


Lay  her  low  in  the  tomb, 

With  her  babe  on  her  breast ; 
Night  cometh  in  gloom, 
But  it  bringeth  us  rest: 
Lay  her  low,  lay  her  low  in  the  tomb. 
14 


2io  King  and  Priest. 


In  the  hand  of  the  Lord 

Are  the  sceptre  and  crown  J 
Death  hideth  liis  sword 
In  the  shade  of  the  throne  : 
Man  is  wax  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 

3- 
Bear  her  home  to  her  God; 

Be  our  cavils  forgiven; 
In  the  stroke  of  the  rod 

Is  the  warning  of  Heaven  : 
Bear  her  home,  bear  her  home  to  her  God. 

4- 
//  is  well  with  her  there; 
Is  it  well  with  us  here  t 
For  the  living  a  prayer, 
For  the  mourner  a  tear.' 
It  is  well,  it  is  well  with  her  there. 


The  singing  ceased  ;  the  measured  notes,  dispersing  far  and  wide, 
Along  the  vacant  corridors  in  plaintive  murmurs  died. 
The  mourner  heard,  and  from  his  heart  rolled  back  a  load  of  pain  ; 
In  broken  words  he  breathed  a  prayer,  tears  fell  like  summer  rain. 

XVI. 

As  through  o'erhanging  vapor  leaps  the  purifying  flame, 
Down  through  the  sorrow-burdened  air  a  benediction  came. 
The  childless  ruler  from  that  hour  the  better  pathway  trod, 
And  saw  in  every  cloud  of  gloom  the  guiding  hand  of  God. 

XVII. 

Too  long  we  gaze,  like  prisoned  bird  or  long-immured  recluse, 
Through  triple  bars  of  frigid  forms  and  iron  links  of  use  ; 
Too  far  we  stray  in  hidden  walks,  apart  from  humankind, 
In  solitude,  with  joys  unshared  and  sorrows  undivined. 


A  kindly  word  may  charm  away  the  sickness  of  the  soul, 
A  single  touch  of  sympathy  may  make  the  mourner  whole  ; 
The  blow  that  breaks  the  mystic's  pride  and  mars  the  stoic's  art, 
May  fell  the  trembling  walls  that  guard  the  treasure  of  the  heart. 

Charles  W.  Hills. 


MEMORIAL  OF  GENERAL  STEPHEN  ELLIOTT.* 


REMARKS    OF    MR.   HUTSON. 

Y  position,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  delegation  from 
Beaufort,  gives  me  the  mournful  privilege  of  asking  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  offer  to  its  considera- 
tion a  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  its  most  valued  and 
useful  members,  who  has,  since  our  last  meeting,  been  removed  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  service. 

I  need  not  tell  the  House  that  I  allude  to  General  Stephen  Elliott. 
The  entire  press  of  the  country,  the  large  concourse  of  mourners 
who  flocked  to  attend  his  obsequies  in  St.  Michael's,  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Speaker  of  the  painful  vacancy  he  was  called  to  fill 
during  our  vacation,  the  qualification  of  his  successor,  have  informed 
us  of  our  bereavement.  Our  mourning,  though  green,  is  not  recent. 
But  we  have  one  last  duty  to  discharge.  While  we  bow  to  the  will  of 
an  all-wise  God,  and  may  not  repine  at  his  dealings,  it  is  permitted  to 
us  to  shed  a  tear  over  departed  worth,  to  mingle  our  mourning 
sympathies  with  sorrowing  friends,  and  to  record,  in  honor  to  the 
dead  and  for  the  profit  of  the  living,  our  high  appreciation  of  a  life  of 
useful  manliness. 

The  House  will  bear  with  me  while  I  dwell  very  briefly  on  the  life, 
services  and  qualities  of  our  lamented  friend,  before  I  offer  the  formal 
testimonial  of  respect  which  I  have  prepared. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  know  General  Elliott  intimately  from  his 
early  boyhood,  to  serve  with  him  in  this  House  during  nearly  all  the 
time  he  was  a  member,  and  to  have  been  near  his  field  of  service 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  In  all  that  time  he  exhibited 
those  high  qualities  which  culminated  in  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
brave  soldier,  and  gained  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him 
for  his  earnest,  manly  and  punctual  discharge  of  every  duty,  public  or 
private. 

His  early  manhood  was  devoted  to  his  occupation  as  a  planter,  in 
which  he  displayed  all  that  energy,  skill  and  sound  judgment  which 
afterwards  marked  his  military  career.  Though  modest  and  retiring 
in  disposition  and  manners,  and  averse  to  public  life,  his  capacity  and 
worth  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  he  was  invited  from  his  retirement 
to  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
where  the  war  found  him.  But  at  the  first  symptom  of  war  he  raised 
an  artillery  company  and  entered  the  service.  His  constituents,  how- 
ever, continued  to  re-elect  him  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  actively  engaged  with  his  company  during  1861  and  1862 
on  the  coast,  and  engaged  in  every  contest  for  the  defence  of  that  line, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at 
Pocotaligo,  where  4,000  were  driven  back  at  the  expense  of  a  third 
part  of  the  300  defenders.     In  that  action  he  fought  the  enemy  with 

*  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina,  Sept.  8th,  1866. 
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two  sections  of  his  battery  at  sixty  yards.  His  deserved  promotion 
caused  his  removal  to  Charleston,  and  soon  after  he  offered  to  hold 
the  shattered  debris  of  what  once  was  Fort  Sumpter. 

That  memorable  defence  will  stand  in  history  a  monument  of  courage, 
skill,  and  patient  endurance  unsurpassed  in  its  annals.  I  need  not 
dilate  on  that  defence.  The  fort  never  was  taken  ;  it  was  quietly 
abandoned  after  it  had  become  useless  by  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
But  long  before  that  happened,  General  Elliott  having  demonstrated 
its  invulnerability,  was  relieved,  promoted,  and  sent  to  Virginia.  His 
service  there  until  disabled  by  the  wound  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered, is  matter  of  history.  I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  it.  But  I 
can  speak  of  his  faithful,  earnest,  diligent  service  in  this  House  ;  of 
his  healthy,  manly  views  on  all  questions  of  statesmanship,  and  his 
rigid  adherence  to  whatever  he  regarded  as  principle.  For  most  of  the 
latter  years  I  was  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  can  speak  of  what  I 
know.  But  one  fact  in  his  history,  one  feature  in  his  character —  and 
that  which  gave  it  completeness  —  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

Not  long  before  General  Elliott  was  transferred  to  Charleston  he 
made  an  open  profession  of  religion  ;  and  while  there  was  an  absence 
of  all  cant,  and  no  change  in  the  hearty  sociality  of  his  nature,  I,  and 
I  suppose  many  of  his  friends,  can  testify  to  a  very  great  change  in 
many  things  deemed  by  the  world  harmless,  but  for  which  a  sanctified 
heart  can  have  no  taste ;  and  that  from  the  day  of  his  profession  until 
God  called  him  home,  his  walk  and  conversation  were  consistent  with 
that  profession.  And  when  the  last  trying  hour  came,  and  heart  and 
flesh  began  to  fail,  and  his  faithful  father  asked  him  of  his  hopes,  his 
triumphant  reply  was,  "  I  am  safe  in  Jesus."  The  brave  soldier  had 
been  given  the  victory  over  the  last  enemy. 

Mr.  Hu'tson  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  esteems  it  a  high  though  melancholy  privilege  to  render 
to  the  memory  of  General  Stephen  Elliott,  lately  one  of  its  members,  every  testimony 
of  reverential  and  affectionate  respect  in  its  power  ;  for  in  him  the  State  mourns  one 
of  her  bravest  soldiers  —  a  faithful,  true-hearted,  and  devoted  son  ;  and  this  House 
a  beloved,  respected,  and  useful  member,  who  with  unselfish  zeal  brought  all  the 
energies  of  a  clear  head,  a  brave  heart,  a  strong  will,  and  untiring  industry  into  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  added  to  these  sterling  virtues  all  the  gentler  qualities 
which  endear  men  to  their  kind.  Tender  and  loving  in  all  the  domestic  relations, 
warm  and  sincere  in  friendship,  frank  and  truthful  to  all  who  approached  him,  and 
with  an  earnest,  practical  loving  faith  in  his  Saviour,  he  lived  and  died  the  model 
of  a  Christian  hero,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  bright  example  which  we  recommend 
to  our  children's  children,  and  a  memory  which,  we  trust,  will  never  die  while  the 
State  cherishes  her  old  love  for  purity,  worth,  and  courage. 

Resolved,  That  this  tribute  to  his  memory  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  House, 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  widow  in  token  of  our  deep  sympathy  in  our 
common  loss. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect,  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

EULOGY    BY    MR.  TRESCOT. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  rise  to  second  the  resolutions  which  have  just  been 
read.  In  doing  so  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  if  I  speak 
somewhat  more  at  length  than  the  proprieties  of  such  an  occasion 
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ordinarily  warrant.  General  Elliott  was  no  ordinary  man.  Besides  his 
individual  virtues,  he  was  the  representative  of  much  in  Carolina  life 
that  has  passed  away  forever ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  met  to-day  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  may  well  fill  all  our  minds 
with  sad  and  serious  thought. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House,  it  has  been  my  painful 
privilege  to  join  more  than  once  in  the  expression  of  our  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  colleagues,  honored  in  their  lives  and  mourned  in  their 
deaths.  Then,  however,  our  sorrow  was  not  without  hope.  Our  grief 
was  tempered  with  patriotic  pride  ;  we  believed  that  they  were  martyrs 
in  a  holy  cause  ;  we  felt,  as  we  laid  them  gently  and  reverently  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  State  they  loved,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  that  State,  free,  strong,  radiant  in  the  glory  of  their  fame,  would 
gather  her  living  children  around  the  graves  of  her  dead,  and  conse- 
crate their  memories  to  immortal  gratitude.  And  they  themselves 
went  out  to  meet  death  with  joy  in  the  assurance  of  victory.  You 
must  recollect,  Sir,  the  touching  incident  which  is  told  of  a  lad  who 
was  borne-,  fatally  wounded,  from  the  field  of  the  first  Manassas.  As 
his  friends  stopped  him  to  ask  his  condition,  he  pointed  back  to  the 
battle-field  and  exclaimed :  "  Don't  mind  me :  the  army  is  there, 
father  is  there,  the  country  is  there  !  "  So  these  men  as  they  passed 
away  pointed  to  the  battle-fields  upon  which  they  had  fallen,  and  by 
their  examples  exclaimed  :  "  Don't  mind  us  :  our  army  is  there,  our 
kindred  are  there,  our  country  is  there  !  "  But  to-day,  Sir,  where  is  our 
army,  where  are  our  kindred,  where  is  our  country? 

And  when  in  this  darkness  that  has  come  upon  us  we  gather  with 
broken  hopes  and  bitter  memories  around  the  grave  of  another,  who 
came  back  to  us  from  the  great  conflict  shattered  and  death-stricken, 
who  lingered  only  long  enough  to  see  the  desolation  of  his  own  home, 
the  humiliation  of  his  own  State,  and  then  lay  down  to  die,  what 
words  can  comfort  such  a  grief?  How  can  we  cheat  that  grave  of  its 
victory,  how  deprive  that  death  of  its  sting? 

We  know  now  that  for  our  lost  cause  such  a  life  as  Stephen  Elliott's 
was  a  great  and  useless  sacrifice,  but  for  that  very  reason  ought  it  to 
hold  a  dearer  place  in  our  affections.  Indeed,  I  use  no  exaggerated 
language  when  I  say  that  such  lives  are  doubly  precious  to  us  now,  for 
they  are  our  only  vindication  to  posterity.  We  have  but  a  sorrowful 
history  to  teach  our  children.  We  must  tell  them  that  in  the  pride  of 
a  strength  and  wisdom  which  we  did  not  possess  we  inaugurated  a 
revolution  which  we  could  not  achieve  ;  that  in  the  unequal  strife  our 
past  power  and  our  future  hopes  were  alike  broken  in  blood.  Our 
vindication  with  them  and  in  history  must  be  that  we  ventured  on  this 
terrible  issue  in  an  honest,  earnest,  unquestioning  conviction  of  the 
truth,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  our  duty  to  maintain  inviolate 
those  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which  we  had  inherited  ; 
and  that  it  was  no  unworthy  effort  which  at  the  close  of  such  a  war 
had  cleared  our  great  defeat  from  shame,  and  given  dignity  to  our 
disaster.  And  as  we  trusted  for  our  hour  of  expected  triumph  to 
the  strung  and  simple  manhood,  the  unambitious  and  unflinching 
obedience  to  duty,  the  heroic  achievement  of  soldiers  like  him,  so 
in  the  hour  of  our  reverse,  when  God  has  taught  us  that  neither  human 
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courage  nor  human  wisdom  can  control  the  issues  of  His  providence, 
we  can  point  to  their  examples  as  fitting  illustration  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  fought,  and  tell  as  a  lesson  that  shall  never  die,  how,  like  the 
French  soldier  who  when  desperately  wounded  thrust  into  the  sabre- 
gash  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  which  the  Emperor  had  given  him  lest 
it  should  be  taken  away,  these  brave  men  hid  in  their  wounds  and 
carried  to  the  safe  and  sacred  custody  of  the  grave  the  honor  of  the 
cause  they  served. 

And  the  example  of  a  man  like  General  Elliott  is  only  the  more 
valuable  because  he  was  not  one  of  the  great  names  of  history.  He 
commanded  no  large  armies,  he  won  no  famous  battles ;  he  simply 
did  his  duty  where  his  country  put  him. 

Stephen  Elliott  was  born  in  1830,  at  Beaufort,  in  this  State,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott  and  Ann  Hutson  Habersham. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  gentlemen  of  that 
section  of  the  State.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  large  and  successful  planter,  who,  combining  the  duties  of  both 
positions,  had  devoted  himself  with  great  usefulness  to  missionary 
work  among  the  negroes.  For  many  years  preceding  the  war  he  had 
declined  the  rectorship  of  a  regular  congregation,  and  having  built  a 
church  upon  his  own  plantation,  preached  regularly  and  most  efficiently 
to  the  slaves  of  the  neighborhood.  They  were  both  members  of  a 
family  long  and  honorably  known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  colony,  they  were  established  in  name  and 
fortune  at  the  Revolution.  Without  attempting  to  achieve  that  sort  of 
reputation  which  attaches  to  eminent  public  life,  they  possessed,  and 
through  many  generations  maintained,  a  large  and  useful  local  influence, 
representing  their  parishes  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  State 
Legislature,  cultivating  with  success  their  extensive  estates,  exercising 
a  graceful  and  genial  hospitality,  and  discharging  with  conscientious 
responsibility  their  duties  as  citizens.  One  characteristic  strongly 
marked  all  the  race  —  the  combination  of  scholarly  taste  with  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  sometimes  developing 
into  an  affectionate  study  of  nature,  as  in  the  well-known  botanical  re- 
searches of  Stephen  Elliott  the  elder  ;  sometimes  into  profound  and 
elegant  scholarship,  as  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Bishop  Elliott ;  and 
sometimes  into  such  a  special  character  as  the  late  Hon.  William 
Elliott,  a  gentleman  of  many  and  varied  accomplishments,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  the  friend  and  chosen  companion 
of  Petigru  and  Grayson  in  their  hours  of  lettered  leisure,  the  hero 
of  many  a  woodland  chase,  and  the  model  of  every  Beaufort  boy  who 
for  the  first  time  waded  into  the  surf  at  Bay  Point  to  throw  his  line 
for  bass,  or  saw  with  trembling  eagerness  the  great  wings  of  the  devil- 
fish flash  on  the  broad  waters  of  Port  Royal. 

General  Elliott  was  nurtured  and  reared  in  the  town  of  Beaufort, 
where  he  was  born  —  old  Beaufort.  It  was  a  block-house  surrounded 
with  a  few  scattered  dwellings  in  the  days  of  the  Yemassee  wars,  and 
it  needed  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  to  win  acre  after  acre  of  the 
rich  hunting-lands  which  spread  around  it.  But  shrewd  trade  and  hard 
blows  did  their  work.  Surely  and  slowly  the  men  of  Beaufort  stretched 
out  their  hands  and  grasped  all  that  beautiful  and  bountiful  country 
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that  lay  between  the  Combahee  and  the  Pocotaligo,  and  along  the 
great  water  of  Broad  River.  Upon  the  lands  which  they  took  from 
the  savage  whom  they  could  not  tame,  they  placed  the  savage  whom 
they  could  tame.  From  godly  Boston  and  pious  Providence  came  the 
crowded  slave-ships,  and  the  white  man's  brain  and  the  black  man's 
strength  worked  together  to  send  cargo  after  cargo  of  rice  and  indigo  to 
the  mother  country.  Then  came  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  fought  the  Indians  for  the  Crown,  with  the  same  persevering 
courage  fought  the  Crown  for  their  country.  After  their  hard-won  victory 
they  grew  and  prospered.  The  forests  vanished  before  their  energy,  and 
the  islands  that  lay  between  them  and  the  sea  became  tributary  to 
their  skill. 

Every  year  broader  fields  grew  white  with  the  grqat  staple  of  their 
agriculture ;  the  savage  whom  they  had  taught  to  work  became  a  con- 
tented and  civilised  laborer ;  wealth  brought  elegance  to  their  homes, 
and  culture  gave  finish  to  the  natural  refinement  of  their  manners. 
Where  the  old  block-house  stood  were  gathered  the  homes  of  happy 
and  Christian  households.  It  was  indeed  a  place  of  homes,  for  no 
commerce  ruffled  the  placid  surface  of  its  bay,  no  trade  disturbed  the 
shady  quiet  of  its  streets,  its  fair  houses  and  noble  gardens  were 
scarcely  less  peaceful  than  their  tranquil  shadows  in  the  waters  that 
surrounded  them.  Long  years  of  prosperity  and  power  had  given  to 
its  inhabitants  a  touch  of  no  ignoble  pride.  Their  lands  had  changed 
hands  by  purchase  less,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
State,  and  their  wealth  had  been  the  steady  increase  of  the  same  labor 
from  father  to  son.  As  in  all  small  communities  near  enough  in 
neighborhood  and  kindred  to  secure  intimacy  among  its  members 
from  childhood,  they  were  shy  and  reserved  with  strangers;  but  they 
were  kind  masters,  good  neighbors,  true  friends.  Active  and  intelligent 
planters,  simple  in  their  tastes,  absorbed  in  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
they  found  in  the  domestic  incidents  of  their  households  matter  for 
perpetual  and  kindly  interest,  and  rich  indeed  were  those  households 
with  the  fragrance  of  as  pure  and  beautiful  a  domestic  life  as  ever 
filled  an  earthly  home.  With  very  little  incentive,  and  perhaps  less 
disposition,  to  public  ambition,  they  preserved  that  strong  interest  in 
politics  which  education  and  the  consciousness  of  a  great  stake  in  the 
administration  of  the  country  always  give;  and  among  them,  both 
honored  and  loved,  was  more  than  one  man  whose  character  and 
ability  had  large  public  influence.  But  in  politics  they  were  intolerant 
believers  in  a  very  simple  creed:  it  could  be  summed  up  in  one  com- 
mandment, "  Love  South  Carolina."  I  will  not  vindicate  its  wisdom. 
All  very  strong  feeling  is  apt  to  run  into  error  by  its  exaggeration.  A 
statesman  would  call  it  narrow,  a  philosopher  would  call  it  weak,  but 
it  was  broad  enough  to  cover  their  lives,  it  was  strong  enough  to 
support  them  in  death. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  character  of  this  community,  the 
House  will  forgive  me.  For  many  years  I  lived  among  them.  I  speak 
of  men  I  loved,  of  homes  in  which  I  was  welcome.  I  cannot  forget 
that  of  those  I  knew,  many  a  proud  head  is  humbled,  many  a  brave 
heart  is  still,  many  a  sweet  and  gentle  face  is  shadowed  with  an  ever- 
lasting grief.     The  fire  on  their  hearths  has  gone  out  forever ;  ribaldry 
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and  ruffianism  have  run  riot  in  homes  where  dwelt  domestic  love  and 
household  honor ;  and  by  an  act  of  cruel,  lawless,  and  iniquitous 
spoliation,  a  whole  society,  which,  in  its  traditions,  its  industry,  its 
courage,  its  refinement,  and  its  virtues,  represented  for  many  genera- 
tions the  best  traits  of  Carolina  character,  has  utterly  perished. 

And  it  was  in  this  community,  and  amid  such  influences,  that  Gen- 
eral Elliott  grew  to  manhood.  As  a  boy,  he  won  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  his  comrades,  and  "Steve  Elliott"  was  as  much  their 
leader  then  as  Captain  Elliott  was  when  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  he  took  command  of  their  chosen  company.  They  all  recognised 
his  quick  and  practical  intelligence,  his  untiring  energy,  his  venturesome 
spirit,  the  skill  with  which  he  used  his  gun  or  managed  his  boat.  By 
the  time  he  was  a  well-grown  youth  he  had  acquired  a  quick  eye,  a 
steady  nerve,  that  habit  of  self-reliance  which  sport  full  of  danger 
always  cultivates,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  country  which  was  to  be 
of  such  great  service  to  him  in  the  future ;  for  there  was  not  a  winding 
creek,  not  a  cut-off  through  the  marshes,  not  a  dangerous  shoal  in  the 
navigation  from  Pocotaligo  to  the  ocean,  that  he  did  not  know.  After 
sound  and  solid  preparation  at  the  excellent  school  in  Beaufort,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  thence  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  and 
there  graduated  with  credit ;  not  a  scholar,  perhaps,  himself,  but  with  a 
genuine  and  educated  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scholarship  in 
others.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  married  one  of  his  early  companions 
who  had  grown  into  graceful  and  accomplished  womanhood,  and  then 
settled  upon  one  of  the  beautiful  islands  that  look  out  upon  the  ocean 
where  Broad  River  widens  into  Port  Royal  harbor.  There,  carrying 
out  the  lessons  he  learned  from  his  excellent  father,  he  lived,  a  kind 
and  judicious  master  among  his  people,  cultivated  his  estate  with  signal 
success,  and  looked  through  the  vista  of  coming  years  to  a  long  life  of 
honorable  usefulness  and  quiet  happiness. 

But  in  i860  the  State  seceded,  and  in  1861  called  upon  her  sons  to 
redeem  the  pledges  she  had  made.  Intimations  not  to  be  disregarded 
warned  the  Government  that  one  of  the  earliest  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  would  be  made  upon  the  coast  of  Carolina. 
Preparation  was  made  rapidly,  and,  as  was  then  thought,  efficiently  to 
meet  the  danger.  The  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  which  seemed  the  prob- 
able point  of  attack,  was  defended  by  two  forts,  and  Captain  Elliott, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  command  of  the  Beaufort  Artillery,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  batteries  at  Bay  Point,  one  of  the  localities 
that  was  supposed  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The 
capture  of  Fort  Sumpter  and  the  result  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas 
had  given  undue  confidence  to  our  spirits,  and  led  us  to  underrate  the 
capacity  for  war  of  those  with  whom  we  were  in  conflict.  The  summer 
passed  tranquilly  by,  but  in  the  shortening  days  of  October  the  people 
of  Charleston  from  their  steeples  and  house-tops  watched  with  eager 
anxiety  the  long  line  of  battle-ships  that,  bearing  the  old  flag,  swept 
past  the  harbor  on  its  mission  of  wrath,  and  early  in  November  the 
greatest  naval  armament  that  the  United  States  had  ever  put  to  sea 
was  collected  in  the  waters  of  Port  Royal.  It  is  strange  now  to  think 
that,  with  a  year's  warning,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  danger,  the  only 
resistance  to  this  tremendous  power  was  left  to  two  earthworks  two  miles 
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apart,  hastily  erected  by  such  civil  skill  as  could  be  found,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  native  labor  from  the  adjoining  plantations,  and  garri- 
soned by  a  few  hundred  citizens — militia  who  had  never  known  a 
harder  service  than  the  weariness  of  a  Governor's  review.  And  still 
stranger,  that  the  neighboring  population  went  on  quietly  with  their 
accustomed  life  —  not  a  household  was  disturbed,  not  a  piece  of 
property  removed,  and  all  waited  with  undisturbed  confidence  the  result 
of  this  desperate  contest.     But  so  it  was. 

The  attack  was  opened  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  7th  of  November, 
and  for  many  hours  the  forts  were  exposed  to  a  fire  which  even  in  the 
annals  of  this  war  was  almost  unparalleled.  It  was  very  soon  evident 
that  all  our  soldiers  could  do  was  to  show  their  powers  of  endurance  ; 
for  by  mid-day  the  forts  were  demolished,  the  guns  dismantled,  and 
the  fleet  safe  within  the  lines  of  the  defences. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  this  forlorn  hope  Stephen  Elliott  and  his 
comrades  did  their  duty.  He  knew  that  the  heavy  war-cloud  which 
hung  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  and  rose  over  the  tree-tops  and 
floated  far.  away  over  peaceful  fields,  was  heavy  with  destruction  for  all 
he  loved,  and  that  the  noise  of  battle  was  shaking  the  walls  of  homes 
in  which  mothers  and  wives  were  praying  for  the  safety  of  the  brave 
men  who  fought  his  guns.  But  it  was  no  time  to  think  of  home  and 
family  and  possessions.  They  had  done  all  that  brave  men  could  do,  all 
that  was  left  to  do  was  accomplished,  and  the  weary  and  disheartened 
troops  secured  their  difficult  retreat  to  the  main.  There  Captain 
Elliott  with  his  company  of  artillery  was  placed  on  the  line  of  inner 
defence  which  had  been  determined  by  Gen.  Lee,  and  which,  under 
various  commanders,  was  successfully  held  from  then  until  the  spring 
of  1865.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  that  occupation. 
It  was  a  long  and  weary  watch.  It  lasted  through  cold  and  bitter 
winters  and  hot  and  sickly  summers  ;  but  it  was  never  broken.  The 
forces  of  the  United  States  were  driven  back  in  effort  after  effort  to 
effect  a  lodgment  on  the  mainland,  and  until  the  war  ended  their 
power  was  bounded  by  the  navigation  of  their  gunboats.  In  this 
arduous  but  comparatively  obscure  service,  Captain  Elliott  spent  many 
months  His  enterprise,  alike  prudent  and  bold,  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence of  his  men,  his  thorough  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  whole 
country,  made  him  pre-eminently  useful  He  indulged  in  no  fretful 
longing  for  promotion,  no  impatient  anxiety  for  a  sphere  of  larger 
ambition.  Where  his  duty  was  appointed,  there  his  whole  energy 
was  displayed.  His  services  were  soon  recognised  by  his  promotion 
to  a  Majority,  but  the  time  had  come  when  a  larger  opportunity  was 
to  be  given  him,  and  when  he  was  to  identify  his  name  forever  with 
the  proudest  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  State. 

Soon  after  the  war  commenced,  it  was  evident  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  put  forth  all  its  strength  for  the  reduction  of 
Charleston.  This  was  but  natural.  Not  only  was  Charleston  the 
most  important  port  of  the  Confederacy,  but  it  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Revolution.  In  its  Convention  was  signed  the  first  act  of  Secession  ; 
in  its  harbor  was  fired  the  first  hostile  gun  ;  and  on  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Sumpter  had  the  old  flag  first  been  lowered  in  acknowledged 
defeat.    The  port  was  blockaded,  the  entrances  to  the  harbor  obstructed, 
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and  all  that  military  skill,  individual  courage  and  unstinted  national  ex- 
penditure could  compass,  was  concentrated  against  it.  It  is  not  for 
me  now  to  tell  the  story  of  that  famous  siege  —  to  describe  the  patient 
skill  of  Beauregard,  the  indomitable  energy  of  Ripley.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  that  days  ran  into  weeks,  and  weeks  grew  into  months, 
and  months  became  years,  and  still  on  the  walls  of  Moultrie,  on  the 
ramparts  of  Sumpter,  on  the  low,  dark  earth-works  of  Fort  Wagner, 
and  along  the  beach  of  Morris  Island,  the  sentries  paced  the  line  of 
their  unbroken  outposts,  and  cried  "All  is  well."  And  the  heart  of 
the  whole  Southern  land  was  with  us.  The  great  armies  of  Virginia 
and  the  West,  as  they  paused  in  their  own  heroic  labors,  listened  with 
proud  sympathy  to  the  story  of  the  stubborn  conflict.  Brave  men 
among  our  enemies  did  honor  to  our  steadfastness,  and  the  curiosity 
of  other  and  older  nations,  "proud  in  arms,"  kindled  into  generous 
admiration.  But  the  persevering  skill  and  courage  of  our  adversaries 
at  last  found  their  hour  of  vantage.  The  disastrous  landing  on  Morris 
Island  was  effected.  For  days  and  nights  the  fierce  attack  and  the 
steady  repulse  moistened  with  blood  the  island  sands.  Slowly  and 
sternly  the  stained  and  shattered  works  of  Fort  Wagner  were  aban- 
doned, and  finally  th^  island  was  evacuated.  The  whole  power 
and  energy  of  the  attack  was  then  concentrated  upon  Fort  Sumpter; 
and  under  a  fire  which  no  human  work  could  stand,  its  walls  crumbled, 
the  great  fortress  was  battered  into  a  mass  of  almost  shapeless  ruin, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  garrison  of  regular  artillery, 
who,  under  their  heroic  commander,  Colonel  Rhett,  had  fought  it  to 
the  water's  edge.  For  a  moment  the  heart  of  the  city  sank.  Through 
sad  and  weary  months  it  had  borne  disaster  within  and  confronted 
danger  from  without ;  but  now,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  touching 
lament,  poured  out  thousands  of  years  ago  over  Troy,  might  be  uttered 
by  all  who  loved  her  — 

"  The  spear,  the  spear  hath  rent  thy  pride  ; 
The  flame  hath  scarred  thee  deep  and  wide  ; 
Thy  coronal  of  towers  is  shorn, 
And  thou  most  piteous  art,  most  desolate  and  forlorn." 

But  General  Beauregard  determined  not  to  abandon  the  fort.  It 
might  not  be  the  key  to  the  harbor,  but  its  occupation  by  the  enemy 
would  be  a  dangerous  advance,  and  the  means  of  further  and  final 
success.  And  in  that  spirit  of  soldierly  pride  which  has  been  the 
motive  power  of  many  a  high  achievement,  he  determined  to  hold 
what  had  been  so  early  won  and  so  long  kept.  General  Beauregard 
selected  Major  Elliott  to  take  command  of  the  fort.  At  that  time  he 
was  at  the  Stono  River,  where  he  had  been  sent  on  special  and  im- 
portant service.  He  accepted  this  duty  as  he  did  all  others,  modestly 
and  resolutely  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  4th  September,  1863,  he 
crossed  the  harbor  and  entered  upon  his  command.  To  undertake 
this  duty  required  something  higher  than  ordinary  courage.  There 
were  brave  men  who  considered  it  hopeless.  Few  believed  that  those 
ruins  could  resist  the  force  which  had  so  far  destroyed  them,  and  men 
felt  that  the  soldiers  who  entered  these  broken  walls  and  shattered 
casemates  went  there  to  die  because  the  honor  of  their  State  required 
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it.  To  perform  this  duty  required  more  —  it  required  the  faculty  of 
impressing  his  own  resolution  upon  every  man  of  his  command,  and 
centering  into  himself  the  unwavering  confidence  of  those  whom  he 
directed.  It  required  calmness,  self-possession,  and  that  indomitable 
will,  which,  by  some  strange  influence,  seems  to  impart  to  the  very 
dead  material,  the  stone  and  brick  and  wood  with  which  brave  men 
work,  a  power  of  living  resistance.  This  duty  he  undertook,  and  this 
duty  he  performed.  The  very  weakness  of  the  fort  he  converted  into 
its  strength  ;  for  when  the  front  walls  had  fallen,  with  the  aid  of  his 
engineer,  Major  Johnson,  a  companion  every  way  worthy  of  him,  he 
tunneled  through  the  mass  of  ruins,  and  every  succeeding  bombard- 
ment only  made  his  means  of  communication  and  protection  stronger. 
But  I  will  not  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  his  service.  You  all 
know  that  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  command,  when  on  the  7th 
September,  "  Admiral  Dahlgren,  determining  to  test  Gilmore's  as- 
sertion that  Sumpter  was  '  a  harmless  mass  of  ruins,'  summoned  the 
fort  to  surrender.  General  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  Major  Elliott  to 
reply  to  Dahlgren  that  he  could  have  Fort  Sumpter  when  he  took  it 
and  held  it."  You  all  know  how,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  September, 
thirty  launches,  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  naval  force,  attacked  the 
fort  and  were  signally  repulsed,  leaving  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison.  You  all  know  how  the  fort 
was  held  until  the  enemy,  in  sullen  confession  of  their  inability  to  take 
it,  confined  their  hostile  demonstrations  to  distant  and  ineffectual  bom- 
bardment. You  all  know  the  weary  labor,  the  heroic  endurance,  the 
steady  courage,  which  stood  through  all  this  and  conquered.  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  may  write  another  judgment  than  ours  upon  the 
justice  of  the  cause  in  which  we  fought ;  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
upon  Fort  Sumpter  may  be  remembered  in  after  days  as  the  first  rash 
act  of  a  wild  and  fatal  delusion  ;  but  when,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1864,  Major  Elliott  left  those  ruined  walls  to  join  the  army  in  Virginia, 
he  had  carved  upon  their  massive  fragments  a  story  of  Carolina 
chivalry  so  simple,  so  noble,  so  true,  that  it  will  forever  kindle  the 
sympathy  of  brave  men  for  the  State  he  loved,  and  temper  the  censure 
of  just  men  on  the  State  he  served. 

For  his  services  in  Fort  Sumpter  Major  Elliott  was  rapidly  promoted, 
and  in  1864,  as  Brigadier-General,  he  joined  the  Army  of  Virginia. 
He  was  placed  upon  the  lines  near  Petersburg.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
the  famous  mine  was  sprung,  and  a  portion  of  his  brigade  was  destroyed 
by  the  explosion.  While  rallying  his  men  to  the  brilliant  and  bloody 
repulse  which  followed,  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  a  painful  and 
dangerous  wound  which  paralysed  entirely  his  left  arm.  After  long 
confinement  to  the  hospital,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  duties, 
although  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  sent  back  to  Carolina  and 
placed  in  command  at  James  Island.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston,  from  which  place  he  moved  with  General 
Johnson,  in  his  effort  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  Lee.  He  was 
severely  injured  at  Bentonville,  and  this,  with  the  consequence  of  his 
wound,  compelled  him  to  obtain  a  furlough  and  return  to  the  State, 
which  he  reached  just  before  the  final  surrender  of  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy. 
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The  cause  for  which  he  had  bravely  fought  was  lost ;  the  army  in 
which  he  had  served  was  disbanded  ;  his  home  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  armies  ;  his  once  rich  and  powerful  kinsmen  were 
in  exile  and  in  poverty.  In  the  same  spirit  of  quiet  resolution  with 
which  he  accepted  high  responsibilities  and  met  great  dangers,  he  sub- 
mitted to  necessity.  He  went  back  among  his  old  slaves,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  their  new  condition.  They  would  gladly  have 
joined  in  the  restoration  of  his  estate.  But  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  South,  unfortunately  in  that  as  in  many  other  cases,  forbade 
the  arrangements  which  he  would  have  made.  At  that  time,  as  we  all 
know,  neither  the  friends  who  loved  him  nor  the  State  which  owed 
him  so  much  had  the  power  to  aid  him.  He  removed  his  family  to  a 
hut  on  the  sea-shore,  which  in  former  days  had  been  a  rough  shelter 
in  his  fishing  expeditions,  and  there,  day  after  day,  in  sight  of  his  own 
house,  within  sound  of  the  labor  on  his  own  plantation,  amid  the 
scenes  which  recalled  the  bright  hours  of  his  boyhood,  his  pleasant 
and  prosperous  manhood,  he  fished,  and  crossing  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Hilton  Head,  carried  himself  the  fish  which  he  had  caught 
to  sell  for  his  subsistence.  The  sight  of  this  simple,  quiet,  brave  man 
won  respect  from  all.  General  Gil  more,  who  had  commanded  the 
United  States  forces  while  General  Elliott  was  at  Sumpter,  and  whose 
headquarters  were  then  at  Hilton  Head,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  his 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  asked  of  the  Executive  his  pardon  as  a  special 
personal  favor,  and  it  was  granted.  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  our  re- 
flection, that  in  the  election  for  members  of  Congress  in  1865  the 
entire  vote  of  the  Northern  settlers  on  thai  island  was  given  to  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  St.  Helena 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  again  elected  after  it  closed.  From 
that  time  he  was  our  colleague  here,  and  I  need  scarcely  recall  his 
conduct.  Wise,  practical,  and  conciliatory  in  his  counsel,  he  never 
affected  a  sentiment  he  did  not  feel. 

He  believed  that  the  issues  we  had  made  were  irrevocably  decided 
against  us  ;  that  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  State  required  that 
she  should  lay  broadly  the  foundations  of  the  new  life  she  purposed 
to  lead  ;  that  the  sooner  her  legislation  was  conformed  to  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  the  Government  the  better  for  all  her  people, 
white  or  black.  In  this  sense  he  spoke  and  voted.  Just  as  he  had 
done  his  duty  before,  so  under  the  new  system  which  he  had  accepted 
was  he  prepared  to  do  his  duty  again.  And  to-day  his  strong  common- 
sense  view  of  the  duty  which  lay  before  him,  his  freedom  from  all 
passion  in  the  perplexing  questions  which  surround  us,  his  undisturbed 
consciousness  of  his  own  purity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  con- 
sideration which  his  eminent  services  had  won,  would  have  made  him 
an  invaluable  counsellor.  But  soon  after  the  last  regular  session  he 
sickened  —  his  constitution  had  been  exhausted  by  the  exposure  of 
camp,  the  confinement  of  beleaguered  garrisons,  the  suffering  of 
wounds  —  and  he  died.  His  last  request  was  that  he  should  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  mother. 

He  was  faithful  to  us  in  his  life  —  let  us  be  true  to  his  memory. 
The  cause  in  which  he  fought  has  perished.  The  great  chieftain  whose 
commission  he  bore  is  a  worn  and  dying  captive  ;  the  flag  under  which 
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he  served  is  furled  and  put  away  forever ;  and  over  his  dust  in  proud 
triumph  floats  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner."  But  if  we  are  ever  to 
look  again  upon  that  banner  as  the  symbol  of  a  common  and  a  re- 
united country,  its  stars  must  shine  kindly  upon  our  dead,  and  "its 
ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,"  must  cast 
no  shadow  of  shame  on  the  graves  of  men  like  him. 


HENRY   CRABB   ROBINSON'S    DIARY   AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  American  autumnal  reprints  of  English  books  have  fur- 
nished us  with  nothing  quite  so  note-worthy  and  valuable  and 
permanently  entertaining  as  the  remains  of  the  literary  man  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  page.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  who 
cater  for  our  best  tastes  so  richly,  do  not  often  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide for  us  a  banquet  made  up  of  such  varied,  spicy,  and  delicious 
literary  pabulum.  Several  appreciative  notices  of  these  reminiscences 
have  already  come  to  us  in  the  English  magazines :  a  short  one  from 
the  Spectator  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  The  New  Eclectic ; 
but  Mr.  Robinson's  work  was  looked  at  from  the  Anglican  stand-point, 
and  as  we  do  not  think  the  reviewer  by  any  means  indicates  its  best 
features,  we  propose  a  somewhat  more  extended  consideration  of  it. 
As  we  conceive  the  reading  of  this  book  to  be  promotive  of  literary 
culture  in  its  broadest  and  best  sense,  and  as  we  believe  it  calculated 
to  stimulate  a  desire  for  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hundreds 
of  writers  and  books  mentioned  in  its  pages,  therefore  is  it  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  Southern  people  who  may  need  just  this  species  of 
stimulus,  we  propose  such  dippings  into  these  volumes  as  will  incite 
the  multitude  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  readers  of  The  New  Eclectic 
to  add  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  and  Reminiscences  to  the  shelves 
of  their  libraries. 

We  have  literally  here  re?nbarras  des  richesses,  so  that  an  approach 
towards  even  the  most  unsatisfactory  resume  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  No  real  lover  of  literature  could,  by 
any  chance,  pick  it  up  from  a  bookseller's  counter,  and  run  his  eye 
over  the  exceedingly  full,  most  perfectly-arranged  and  thoroughly- 
attractive  index  (which  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  we  owe  to  Dr.  Sadler) 
without  such  a  titillation  of  the  intellectual  man  as  would  allow  of  no 
appeasement  till  he  had  made  the  book  his  own.     For,  as  a  volume  of 
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literary  reference  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  it  is  invalu- 
able. Critics  have  compared  it  to  Boswell's  Johnson,  Pepys'  Diary, 
Evelyn's,  Hannah  More's,  Gibbon's  Times  and  Writings,  and  others 
of  note  ;  but  it  has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  which  makes  it  widely 
differ  from  every  one  of  these.  We  have  none  of  Boswell's  sycophancy, 
or  Pepys'  absurd  conceit,  or  Evelyn's  philosophies,  or  Gibbon's  intense 
self-consciousness.  Mr.  Robinson's  mission  seems  to  have  been  to 
transmit  the  bright  rays  of  other  intellects  without  adding  any  coloring 
of  his  own  ;  he  is  the  plate-glass  through  which  we  receive  our  impres- 
sions of  his  times.  How  different  in  this  respect  from  each  of  the 
diarists  we  have  named  above  ! 

Our  readers  already  know,  if  they  concern  themselves  much  with 
contemporaneous  literature,  that  Mr.  Robinson's  life  covers  our  Augustan 
age  for  the  last  seventy-five  years.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realise  that  the 
man  who  has  but  just  passed  off  the  present  scene  of  action  was  some 
months  old  when  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed. The  recollections  of  his  childhood  are  so  amusing  that  we 
could  fill  pages  with  them,  to  the  omission  of  much  more  important 
matter.  A  tenacious  memory  that  could  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  first 
printing  of  The  Ballad  of  John  Gilpin  (for  the  committing  to  memory  of 
which  he  had  a  gift  of  a  sixpence)  must,  with  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  Mr.  Robinson  was  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy,  of  necessity  be 
a  perfect  treasure-house  of  literary  stores.  He  could  recollect  dis- 
cussing, at  four  years  of  age,  with  his  mother,  whether  the  departed 
would  be  known  in  the  other  world,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  know  my 
grandmamma  in  heaven  by  the  green  ribbon  round  her  cap  !  "  He 
tells  us  of  his  extreme  love  for  the  Book  of  Revelation,  when  he  first 
began  to  read,  "  because  it  was  so  pretty  and  so  easy  to  understand.'1'' 

We  have  no  intention  of  carrying  the  reader  through  the  events  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  life  seriatim :  we  refer  him  to  the  volumes  themselves, 
which  we  wish  to  induce  him  to  get,  by  the  references  we  mean  to 
make  to  their  intrinsic  value.  There  is  one  very  marked  diversity  in 
these  reminiscences  as  compared  with  the  biographies  of  Englishmen 
who  have  taken  any  kind  of  rank  in  literature  —  the  absence  of  the 
all-pervading  (and  we  were  almost  going  to  add,  contracting)  University 
spirit  which  is  so  invariably  prevalent.  Having  just  laid  down  Sir  John 
Coleridge's  Life  of  Keblc,  we  are  perhaps  specially  impressed  with  this 
characteristic.  But  what  English  litterateur  is  free  from  it  ?  Read  Lock- 
art's  Life,  Southey's,  Arnold's,  Prof.  Wilson's,  Sir  William  Hamilton's, 
and  a  score  of  others,  and  how  the  classic  aroma  of  the  schools  follows 
them  everywhere !  It  refines,  exalts,  beautifies,  but  may  it  not  be  said 
that  it  also  trammels  ?  Robinson,  as  a  Dissenter,  was  not  educated  at 
either  of  the  great  universities.  His  regular  education,  so  far  as  he 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  regular  one,  was  begun  and  ended  at  Jena ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  introduced  a  love  for  and 
a  knowledge  of  German  literature  into  his  own  country.  One  of  his 
English  reviewers  is  bold  enough  to  consider  this  accident  of  education 
the  best  possible  thing  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  would  probably  have 
become  otherwise  "  Chancellor  Robinson,"  and  the  world  thereby  have 
lost  all  the  rich  treasures  to  the  conservation  of  which  he  has  devoted 
his  long  life.     "  For,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  to  have  hinted  in  those  days 
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that  there  had  been  such  a  philosopher  as  Kant,  or  that  there  was  such 
a  lecturer  on  philosophy  as  Schelling,  would  have  been  lese-majesty  to 
the  names  of  Aristotle  and  Sir  Isaac ;  to  have  proclaimed  Herder  a 
greater  writer  than  Dr.  Johnson,  midsummer  madness  ;  and  to  have 
announced  that  Wieland  wrote  better  novels  than  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
1  flat  burglary  ; '  and  to  have  put  Schiller  and  Goethe  above  Goldsmith 
and  Cowper,  a  sign  that  men  were  living  in  the  last  days." 

The  Diary  is  very  rich  in  German  reminiscences.  Wieland,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Herder,  Paulus,  Voss,  Schlegel,  Tieck — indeed  almost  all  the 
names  famous  in  Teutonic  literature  are  met  with  in  its  pages,  not  as 
names  merely,  but  as  living  and  moving  men,  with  whom  the  writer 
held  high  discourse.  The  temptation  to  quote  is  almost  irresistible. 
Some  peculiar  and  new  half-lights  are  thrown  over  the  portrait  of 
Madame  De  Stael,  which  give  some  modifying  views  of  the  much- 
talking  monoloquist.  But  to  English  readers,  the  choice  interest  of 
the  volumes  will  be  found  in  the  vivid  sketches  which  they  present  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  been  note-worthy  in  the  last  eighty 
years,  beginning  with  William  Godwin,  Mrs.  Opie,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
and  ending  with  George  Macdonald  and  Stopford  Brooke.  What  gives 
special  charm,  too,  to  these  mental  portraits,  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  the  poets,  artists,  clergymen,  orators,  and  philosophers  with  whom 
we  have  long  been  familiar  in  a  dignified,  formal  sort  of  way,  intro- 
duced to  us  en  deshabille.  It  is  not  one  grand  picture,  a  historic 
painting,  a  kind  of  "School  of  Athens"  in  which  great  men  are 
grouped  before  us  for  our  study  and  delectation  ;  but  instead,  a  gallery 
of  a  thousand  life-photographs,  hit  off  by  means  of  notes,  walks,  anec- 
dotes, dinner-table  talk,  and  untold  minute  touches,  while  the  subjects 
of  them  were  wholly  unaware  that  any  process  of  sun-painting  was 
going  on.  Therefore  it  is  that  there  is  a  homely  truth  and  naturalness 
about  them  to  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  more  ambitious  "  Lives," 
"  Letters,  "  Memoirs  "  of  many  of  them  which  have  been  already  given 
to  the  world.  Very  satisfactory  biographies  as  to  mere  facts  alone  (and 
facts,  too,  which  have  escaped  the  grave  biographers  in  most  instances) 
might  be  culled  from  the  Diary,  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  the  Clarksons,  Flaxman,  the  mad  poet  and  artist 
Blake,  Dr.  Arnold,  Southey,  Talfourd,  and  multitudes  of  others.  Indeed 
one  is  constantly  struck  with  the  singular  varieties  in  the  friendships  of 
Mr.  Robinson :  he  was  ihe.  Jirfus  Achates  of  men  of  the  utmost  differences 
of  character  and  taste.  His  own  very  tolerant  nature  explains  this,  for 
as  one  of  his  friends  said,  "The  only  thing  he  is  ever  intolerant  of  is 
intolerance."  But  perhaps  there  were  none  in  the  round  of  his  friends 
to  whom  he  clung  with  a  fondness  never  in  the  least  degree  relaxed 
till  death  severed  the  ties,  as  he  did  to  the  Lambs  and  the  Words- 
worths.  Like  little  Jack  Horner,  we  might  sit  in  the  corner  all  day 
and  pick  Charles  Lamb's  mots  out  of  the  book,  as  the  famous  Jack  did 
his  plums  ;  as,  e.  g.  : 

"  Writing  to  Manning,  Lamb  says,  '  Our  friend  declares  he  could  write  like 
Shakspeare,  if  he  had  a  mind  ;  so  you  see  nothing  is  wanting  but  —  the  mind.1 

"November  14th  —  Called  on  Charles  Lamb  :  he  was  much  better  in  health  and 
spirits  than  when  last  I  saw  him.  Though  tete-a-tete,  he  was  able  to  pun.  I  was 
speaking  of  my  first  brief,  when  he  asked,  'Did  you  not  exclaim  — 

"  '  Thou  first  great  cause,  least  understood  ? ' " 
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To  pass  over  the  account  of  the  Mantchu  Tartars  who  were  set 
down  as  cannibals,  the  Africans  who  wouldn't  eat  missionary  and 
must  therefore  be  misanthropists,  we  quote  but  one  more  of  Lamb's 

good  things : 

"  The  large  room  in  the  accountant's  office  at  the  East  India  House  is  divided  into 
boxes  or  compartments,  in  each  of  which  sit  six  clerks  —  Charles  Lamb  himself  in 
one.  They  are  called  Compounds.  The  meaning  of  the  word  was  asked  one  day  ; 
Lamb  said  it  was  '  a  collection  of  simples.'  " 

Mr.  Robinson's  devotion  to  Wordsworth  was  even  beyond  that  of 
De  Quincey  himself.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  the  poet  an  annual 
visit  about  the  close  of  each  year,  and  not  the  least  interesting  letters 
in  the  volumes  are  those  from  Rydal  Mount.  He  knew  vast  quantities 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry  by  heart,  and  in  his  ninetieth  year  speaks  of 
his  recitations  of  them  as  being  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  himself. 
The  glimpses  we  have  of  the  simple  home-life  at  Rydal  Mount  are  very 
sweet.  There  are  many  letters,  too,  from  Miss  Wordsworth  (the  sister 
of  the  poet)  to  Mr.  Robinson,  which  are  delightful.  We  all  remember 
Coleridge's  exalted  appreciation  of  this  lady.  She  was  to  her  brother 
almost  what  Mary  Lamb  was  to  hers.  In  one  of  his  own  letters 
Robinson  says  of  her  : 

"  Dear  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  letters  contain  the  history  of  the  family  and  her 
exertions.  What  a  heart  and  what  a  head  they  discover  !  What  puffs  we  hear  of 
women,  and  even  of  men,  who  have  made  books  and  done  charities,  but  whose  doings 
and  thinkings  and  feelings  are  not  to  be  compared  with  hers  ! " 

Writing  again  of  a  visit  to  the  Lake  District,  he  says : 

"After  breakfast  I  accompanied  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  a  Mr.  Smith, 
to  look  at  some  fields  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth  (the  poet's  brother), 
and  which  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  this  evening.  I  may  here  quote  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  maxim,  'A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.' 
Mr.  Ilutton,  a  very  gentlemanly  and  seemingly  intelligent  man,  asked  me,  'Is  it  true, 
as  I  have  heard  reported,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  wrote  verses?1" 

Mr.  Hutton  was  a  neighbor,  and  Wordsworth  the  acknowledged 
poet  of  England  !  Sometimes  one  meets  with  bits  of  minute  history 
about  particular  poems  one  would  rather  not  know.  As,  for  example, 
when  our  feelings  are  stirred  over  the  tender  ballad  of  Lucy  Gray, 
what  need  to  spoil  it  all  by  having  it  told  that  the  prosaic  child,  Lucy 
Gray,  did  actually  get  lost,  not  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  lock  of  a  canal ! 

He  made  various  tours  with  the  Wordsworths,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  very  spirited,  though  we  have  but  little  of  the  poet's  every-day  talk, 
inasmuch  as  "  he  was  stillest  when  he  was  happiest."  The  most  note- 
worthy was  the  trip  to  Rome,  in  which  they  visited  together  all  the 
grand  points  of  interest.  The  adorers  of  the  poet  we  refer  to  the 
Reminiscences  themselves,  which  are  unusually  full  on  this  point,  for 
the  pleasant  things  we  have  no  room  for  here. 

"  Wordsworth's  daughter,  Dora  "  [he  writes  on  one  of  his  visits]  — "  Dorina,  as 
I  called  her,  by  way  of  distinction  —  was  in  somewhat  better  health  than  usual.  .  . 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  what  I  have  ever  known  her,  and  she  will  ever  be,  I  have  no 
doubt,  while  life  remains, —  perfect  of  her  kind.  I  did  not  know  her  when  she  was 
'The  phantom  of  delight.'     But  ever  since  I  have  known  her,  she  has  been 

"  'A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command.' 

"  Because  she  is  so  admirable  a  person,  there  is  little  to  say  of  her  in  detail." 
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There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  last  line :  complete  symmetry  never 
dazzles.  And  Mr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  "  Rydalites,"  as  he  calls  them.  Quilliman  (Words- 
worth's son-in-law)  writes  : 

"  All  look  forward  to  your  arrival  as  to  the  holly-branch  without  which  no  Christ- 
mas will  be  genuine.     I  always  sing  the  same  song  —  no  Crabb,  no  Christmas  !  " 

Of  another  "  Laker,"  too,  Southey,  we  have  delightful  gleams  here 
and  there  through  the  Diary;  though  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr. 
Robinson  never  took  him  to  his  heart  as  he  did  his  neighbor  poet. 
We  select  a  random  entry: 

"  June  30th  —  Spent  an  agreeable  evening  again  with  Southey.  We  read  Ger- 
man, and  had  the  same  sort  of  political  and  moral  conversation  as  before.  Southey 
is  a  most  amiable  man,  and  everything  I  see  in  him  pleases  me.  Speaking  of  the  possi- 
bility of  punning  with  a  very  earnest  and  even  solemn  feeling,  he  mentioned  a  pious 
man  of  the  name  of  Hern,  who,  leaving  a  numerous  family  unprovided  for,  said  in 
his  last  moments,  '  God,  that  won't  suffer  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  unheeded, 
will  take  care  of  the  //ems.' 

"  July  7th  —  Lord  Egremont,  having  set  about  making  a  preserve  of  the  mountains, 
a  petition  was.  sent  to  him  by  the  inhabitants,  alleging  that  this  would  produce  a 
race  of  poachers.  Southey  told  me  he  added  after  his  name,  '  Who  ne~jer  carries  a 
gun?  " 

If  we  paused  to  gather  up  one  in  fifty  of  the  witticisms  and  delight- 
ful smartnesses  that  everywhere  abound  in  the  Diary,  our  article  would 
swell  to  bookish  proportions.  Here  are  two  or  three  which  we  cannot 
resist : 

"  Among  my  earliest  friends  was  Major  Cartwright  — ta  fine  old  aristocrat.  When 
lie  was  dying  I  went  to  take  leave  of  him.  'My  bov,'  said  he,  'I  have  a  great  affec- 
tion for  you,  but  I  have  no  money  to  leave  you  :  I  will  give  you  two  recipes.'  One 
of  these  I  have  forgotten.     The  other  was,  '  Always  roast  a  hare  with  its  skin  on?  " 

Describing  some  literary  dinner,  or  something  of  the  sort,  he  sa)^s : 

"  Professor  Scott  related  a  mot  of  Talleyrand  to  Madame  de  Stael  on  occasion  of 
her  Delphint,  which  was  thought  to  contain  a  representation  of  Talleyrand  in  the 
character  of  an  old  woman.  On  her  pressing  him  for  his  opinion  of  that  work,  he 
said  :  'That  is  the  work  —  is  it  not?  —  in  which  \cu  and  I  are  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
guise of  femaies.'" 

On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  Sidney  Smith,  he  says  : 

"  His  faun-like  face  is  a  sort  of  promise  of  a  good  thing  when  he  does  open  his 
lips.     He  says  nothing  that  from  an  indifferent  person  would  be  recollected." 

Notwithstanding  this  singular  judgment,  he  makes  out  to  remember 
something : 

"  May  22d  —  This  day  was  rendered  interesting  by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  scholars  and  men  of  science,  Professor  Whewell.  He  breakfasted 
with  me.  .  .  His  pursuits  are  very  multifarious.  To  some  one  who  said, 
'WhewelPs  forte  is  science,' — 'Yes,'  said  Sidney  Smith,  'and  his  foible  omni- 
science/ " 

But  our  limits  forbid  further  extracts,  much  as  we  are  tempted  to 
make  them,  from  a  book  so  eminently  quotable. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  Mr.  Robinson  gave  himself  up 
so  largely  to  his  friends  and  to  their  work,  he  had  no  life-work  of  his 
own.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  some  connection  with  The  Times, 
*5 
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frequently  acting  as  foreign  editor ;  then  for  some  fifteen  years  he  was 
a  conscientious  barrister;  and  after  resigning  the  law,  he  gave  himself 
with  great  and  commendable  zeal  to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
University  Hall,  originally  the  London  University,  which  he  says  for 
many  years  constituted  a  main  business  of  his  life.  The  Flaxman 
Gallery  also  is  an  enduring  monument  of  Mr.  Robinson's  liberality 
and  devotion  to  Art. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  religion  scattered  up  and  down  these 
entertaining  pages,  and  we  have  sometimes  rather  startling  views  pre- 
sented of  the  beliefs  of  some  of  our  dear  literary  intimates.  Mr. 
Robinson  himself  had,  as  his  editor  says,  "  a  deeply  religious  nature," 
but  his  catholicity  was  so  unbounded  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to 
fix  him.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  he  admired  extravagantly,  and  Chal- 
mers and  Dr.  Arnold,  and  to  go  farther  back.  Edward  Irving.  Yet  he« 
was  neither  Unitarian  nor  Trinitarian  ;  and  he  avers  that  the  two 
forms  of  religion  he  had  least  sympathy  with  were  Romanism  and  Cal- 
vinism. One  of  his  friends  says  of  him,  that  start  on  what  topic  he 
might,  he  was  sure  to  end  in  some  theological  question.  But  he  was 
rather  a  seeker  after  truth  than  a  settled  believer  in  it  as  it  is  received 
by  Protestant  Christians;  and  it  is  often  painful  to  see  the  mazes  in 
which  he  allows  his  mind  to  be  befogged.  Some  of  the  conversations 
he  reports  with  Dr.  Arnold  are  very  suggestive. 

The  Diary  was  continued  to  within  five  days  of  his  death,  he  being 

then  ninety-one  years  old.     The  last  entry   is  very  characteristic  and 

very  touching  in  its  abrupt  close : 
i 

"January  31  —  During  the  last  two  days  I  have  read  the  first  essay  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  present  age  for  criticism.  The  writer  resists,  the  exaggerated  scorn  of 
criticism,  and  maintains  his  point  ably.  A  sense  of  creative  power  he  declares  happi- 
ness to  be,  and  Arnold  maintains  that  genuine  criticism  is.  He  thinks  of  Germany 
as  he  ought,  and  of  Goethe  with  high  admiration.  On  this  point  I  can  possibly  give 
him  some  assistance,  which  he  will  gladly  —  But  I  feel  incapable  to  go  on." 

With  this  somewhat  confused  sentence  the  diarist  laid  aside  his 
active  pen,  to  resume  it  no  more. 

Most  inadequate  indeed  do  we  feel  the  notice  to  be  which  we  have 
given  of  these  attractive  volumes.  Not  even  have  we  done  it  the  least 
justice  from  the  "patchwork  point  of  view."  Our  embarrassment  has 
been  of  the  kind  Dr.  Franklin  treats  of,  where  he  tells  us  he  offered 
apple  after  apple  to  his  little  grandson,  till  the  child's  arms  were  filled  ; 
and  on  the  Doctor's  still  pressing  them  upon  him,  in  his  despair  at 
being  unable  to  grasp  any  more,  he  let  them  all  fall  and  began  to  cry. 
So,  fully  alive  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  attempt  to  crowd  some  vague 
idea  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Robinson's  book  into  our  few  pages,  we  have 
shared  the  child's  despair,  and  are  fain  in  like  manner  to  abandon  any 
further  trial. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


THE     HEROISM     OF    JOHN     CHAMPE, 

AN    INCIDENT   OF    THE    REVOLUTIONARY    WAR. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  treason  and  desertion  of  Brigadier-General  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, continually  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  capture, 
condemnation,  and  execution  of  the  ill-fated  and  accomplished  Major 
Andre,  of  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  staff,  as  a  British  spy,  naturally 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  in  our  American  army  lying  at  Tappan, 
New  Jersey,  under  General  Greene,  during  a  temporary  absence  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  his  return  to  the  camp,  General  Wash- 
ington received  advices  from  his  confidential  agents  in  New  York  that 
another  general  officer  of  high  consideration  in  the  army  meditated 
treason,  and  sent  to  Major  Henry  Lee,  commanding  the  celebrated 
"  Partisan  Legion  "  (so  efficient  and  deservedly  distinguished  through- 
out the  war),  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  at  headquarters.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  and  friendly  conference  between  them,  the  General 
declared  that  the  capture  and  execution  of  the  arch-traitor  Arnold 
would  at  once  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice,  afford  the  required  example, 
and  avert  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  Andre" ;  and  desired  Lee,  in 
whose  judgment  and  discretion  he  entirely  confided,  to  indicate  an 
officer  of  his  command,  by  whose  feigned  desertion  our  friends  in  New 
York,  where  Arnold  was,  could  be  effectually  assisted  in  his  capture 
and  return  alive  into  the  American  lines.  John  Champe,  sergeant- 
major  of  the  "  Partisan  Legion,"  was  selected  for  this  novel,  difficult, 
and  hazardous  attempt.  He  was  a  native  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia, 
about  twenty-three  or  four  years  of  age,  had  enlisted  in  1776,  and  risen 
by  merit  to  the  .office  he  then  held.  A  perfect  equestrian,  of  vigorous, 
muscular  frame,  above  the  common  size,  of  saturnine  complexion, 
taciturn,  vigilant,  persevering  and  courageous,  Champe  seemed  to 
possess  the  very  requisites  essential  to  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 
But  it  was  only  after  long  and  urgent  entreaty  that  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  the  attempt ;  for  the  ignominy  of  desertion,  or  even  of  the 
semblance  of  desertion,  was  to  the  gallant  and  sensitive  spirit  of  the 
soldier  truly  intolerable.  But  his  natural  and  honest  scruples  were, 
after  protracted  struggle,  yielded  to  the  sense  of  public  service  and 
the  express  wishes  of  Washington  ;  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
night,  the  daring  horseman  departed  from  the  American  camp,  en- 
deavoring to  reach  New  York  by  way  of  Paulus  Hook.  However, 
after  close  and  hot  pursuit,  begun  earlier  than  had  been  anticipated 
(for  he  had  little  more  than  an  hour's  start),  and  nearly  effecting  his 
death  or  capture,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a  British  transport  near 
Elizabeth's  Point,  which  conveyed  him  to  New  York.  When  he  left 
his  horse  and  entered  the  surf,  Cornet  Middleton,  with  several  dragoons, 
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was  already  within  two  hundred  yards  of  him.  An  exploit  more  truly 
heroical  than  his,  and  incited  by  higher,  more  generous,  and  purely 
patriotic  motives,  the  pen  of  historian  has  been  rarely  enabled  to 
record. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Champe  was  introduced  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  British  General,  and  by  him  subsequently  recommended 
to  Arnold,  in  whose  legion,  then  being  formed  of  loyalists  and  Ameri- 
can deserters,  he  found  it  necessary  to  enlist,  receiving  his  former  rank 
of  sergeant-major  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  promote  the  success 
of  his  daring  enterprise.  This  course  was  to  afford  him  and  those 
friends  in  New  York  to  whom  he  was  commended  by  Washington, 
proper  facilities  for  planning  and  executing  the  arrest  and  return  of 
General  Arnold  into  our  lines  ;  which  was  admirably  and  boldly  con- 
ceived, but  only  providentially  frustrated.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
night  of  executing  their  daring  enterprise,  the  legion  of  Arnold,  and 
Sergeant  major  Champe  with  it,  were  unfortunately  shipped  on  board 
British  transports  that  sailed  immediately  for  Virginia.  After  the 
junction  of  Arnold  with  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Petersburg,  Champe 
escaped  from  the  British  army,  and  made  his  way  through  the  Carolinas 
to  the  Southern  army  under  General  Greene,  to  which  Lee's  "  Partisan 
Legion  "  was  then  attached.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
by  his  former  commander,  Lee,  and  when  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
daring  and  hazardous  adventure  came  to  be  known,  he  was  restored 
to  all  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  beloved  and  now  admiring 
comrades.  Introduced  by  Lee  to  General  Greene,  Champe  was  pro- 
vided with  a  horse  and  suitable  outfit,  and  at  once  sent  to  General 
Washington,  who  received  him  most  kindly,  and  gave  him  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army.  To  show  the  partiality  and  high  estimate 
of  his  patriotic  deserts  entertained  by  Washington,  it  is  stated  that 
when  there  was  the  prospect  of  war  with  France,  during  the  elder 
Adams'  administration,  the  General  then  engaged  in  organising  the 
army  wrote  to  Governor  Lee,  and  desired  him  to  find  Champe,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  commissioned  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  He  was  in 
reply  informed  that  Champe  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  died  there, 
but  this  statement  was  incorrect. 

A  singularly  graphic  and  entertaining  narrative  of  the  daring  but 
fruitless  exploit  of  Champe,  most  ample  in  its  details,  is  contained 
in  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  J  Far  in  the  Southern  Depariment  of  the  United 
States,  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  by  Governor  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia  —  "  Light  Horse 
Harry "  of  the  "  Partisan  Legion,"  as  his  soldiers  in  pride  and 
affection  delighted  to  entitle  him  :  a  soldier,  statesman,  and  orator,  and 
the  distinguished  father  of  an  illustrious  son,  General  Robert  Edmund 
Lee.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  John  Champe 
after  his  discharge  from  the  Continental  Army.  He  removed  to 
Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  and  made  his  home  on  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  near  "  The  Trough,"  where  for  years  he  led  a  life  of 
obscurity,  toil,  and  honest  poverty.  In  the  year  1788  he  entered 
certain  waste  and  ungranted  land  of  the  State  lying  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  in  the  present  county  of  Grant,  West  Virginia,  but  on 
which  he  never  resided.     It  was  probably  as  late  as  the  year  1815  that, 
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prompted  by  the  desire  of  better  provision  for  a  young  and  growing 
family,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Isaac  Millar,  of  Hampshire  County,  to 
Ohio.  Mr.  Millar  established  himself  on  Walnut  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Scioto,  and  is  still  living  ;  but  after  a  time  Champe  went  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  died.  He  had  never  received  any  reward  or  mark 
of  honor  from  a  country  so  deeply  and  lastingly  indebted  for  his 
eminent  and  patriotic  services.  Shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
our  late  civil  war,  a  memorial  to  Congress  from  the  heirs  of  John 
Champe,  residing  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  prepared  by  the  present 
writer,  was  presented  to  that  body  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Congressional  District.  But  subsequent  action  upon  it  was  prevented 
and  delayed,  so  that  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  been  done  to 
honor  the  memory  or  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  patriotic  and 
devoted  soldier.  However  this  be,  the  glorious  example  of  zeal,  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  country  afforded  in  the  heroism  of  John  Champe, 
should  never  be  lost  to  that  country  the  page  of  whose  history  it  so 
splendidly  and  everlastingly  adorns.  Had  this  true  hero  fallen  in 
the  endeavor  to  execute  his  high  purpose,  prompted  by  direct  com- 
mission of  the  immortal  Washington,  his  name  might  have  filled  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  while  his  bust  in  the  proud 
Capitol  should  have  borne  the  simple  and  august  inscription: 

"  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori!" 
Romnev,  W.  Va.,  December,  1869.  .  iv. 


OLD   TIMES. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


>AR  down  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  the  largest  figure  that  looms 
up  when  my  memory  travels  thitherward  is  the  form  of  our  old 
cook.  She  was  nearly  full-blooded,  with  raven  tresses  which  she  combed 
up  behind  very  much  in  the  shape  of  the  modern  chignon.  I  don't 
think  she  used  hair-pins,  as  the  wool  kept  the  form  into  which  it  was 
raked,  and  was  not  liable  to  come  down.  The  background  against 
which'this  figure  stands  out  sharply  defined  is  the  kitchen  fire,  an  insti- 
tution of  the  past,  replaced  in  our  day  by  ranges,  stoves,  and  kindred 
abominations  which  have  rendered  the  art  of  cooking  a  delusion  and 
a  sham.  I  remember  being  allowed  to  turn  the  spit  whereon  a  turkey 
was  impaled,  and  watching  him  revolve  in  the  "  tin  kitchen,"  whose 
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polished  concavity  reflected  his  goodly  proportions.  It  must  have 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  the  bird  to  be  roasted  in  this  fashion,  and  it 
must  be  humiliating  to  his  descendant  removed  by  forty  generations 
to  be  poked  into  the  black  hole  of  a  stove-oven,  baked  into  tenderness, 
and  then  served  up  as  a  "  roast,"  with  cranberry  sauce  ! 

Her  name  was  Lucretia,  diminutived  by  us  children  into  "  Creesher," 
and  one  of  the  vague  fancies  of  my  boyhood  was  that  the  name  was 
generic.  A  country  cousin  used  to  visit  us  on  horseback,  and  he  always 
spoke  of  his  old  black  cob  as  his  "  creature."  I  got  my  first  lessons 
in  equitation  thereon,  and  remember  the  thrill  of  agonised  delight  with 
which  I  felt  thi  shudder  of  the  horse-hide  between  my  knees,  for  my  les- 
sons were  taken  bare-backed.  Creesher  was  a  slave,  and  the  breed 
had  been  in  our  family  for  generations;  consequently  she  was  the  most 
remorseless  of  tyrants  in  her  domination  of  the  white  cubs  of  the 
household.  "  Drat  de  chile  !  cl'out  de  kitchen  !  " —  this  was  the  form 
of  her  customary  exorcism  when  some  new  prank  (and  they  were  ever 
new)  disturbed  her  equanimity.  To  hear  was  to  obey,  because 
Creesher's  appeal  to  the  authorities  up-stairs  was  tolerably  certain  to 
result  unpleasantly  to  me.  In  the  old  times  a  boy's  hide  was  much 
improved  by  tanning,  though  like  other  useful  exercises  the  beneficial 
process  was  shirked  whenever  evasion  was  possible.  It  is  said  that 
the  object  most  suggestive  of  quiet  repose  and  unruffled  contentment 
is  "  a  dead  cat  in  the  rain  ; "  but  when  I  sought  my  peaceful  couch  at 
even-tide,  with  the  fresh  memory  of  two  or  three  unpunished  tricks 
played  upon  Creesher,  I  think  I  enjoyed  superior  bliss.  She  never 
bore  malice,  never  "told  on  me,"  and  if  I  vacated  her  domain  at  the 
first  howl,  I  was  safe.  On  Fridays  she  usually  made  cakes,  and  I  was 
on  my  good  behavior  on  that  day.  One  fragrant  sniff  would  bring  me 
from  the  garret,  and  then  with  hungry  patience  I  waited  for  the  oven 
to  be  set  aside  to  cool.  If  I  was  in  favor,  a  couple  of  cakes  would  be 
forgotten  when  the  baking  was  put  away  ;  and  as  I  crunched  them  with 
bated  breath  —  for  they  were  hot  —  I  used  to  meditate  upon  the  good 
time  coming,  when  with  matured  powers  I  should  solve  the  problem 
whether  or  not  bountiful  Nature,  assisted  by  Creesher,  could  produce 
those  cakes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  my  stomach  cry  out  "  Enough  !  " 
These  cakes,  too,  belonged  to  the  olden  time.  The  composition  of 
them  is  another  of  the  lost  arts. 

I  spoke  of  the  garret  just  now.  Modern  houses  don't  have  garrets. 
The  top-story  is  "finished,"  and  the  occupants  are  not  expected  to 
know  they  are  next  the  roof.  But  we  had  a  genuine  garret,  the  ceiling 
coming  with  long  slope  to  the  floor.  All  sorts  of  trumpery,  old  trunks 
and  boxes,  three-legged  chairs  and  rickety  tables,  old-fashioned  bed- 
steads, dislocated  and  in  various  stages  of  decay,  encumbered  the  floor. 
There  were  numberless  hiding-places  of  course,  and  into  them  I  thrust 
all  sorts  of  commodities  —  bits  of  broken  china  (we  used  to  call  them 
"chaineys  "),  dilapidated  playthings,  tattered  books,  miles  of  twine  :  — 
what  under  the  heavens  do  boys  want  with  the  quantities  of  twine. which 
they  accumulate  with  frantic  eagerness?  I  recently  watched  a  boy 
while  he  emptied  his  trowsers'  pocket  in  search  of  a  key.  He  took 
out  an  apple  —  a  big  one  —  twenty-one  nails  assorted  sizes,  two  knives 
with  only  one  blade  between  them,  a  pair  of  dividers,  a  porcelain  door- 
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knob,  and  eleven  separate  balls  of  twine.  There  v/as  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket,  but  no  key.  It  was  found  later  in  his  right  boot. 
I  observed  that  he  regarded  the  twine  as  the  best  of  his  valuables,  and 
transferred  the  eleven  knotted  balls  to  his  other  pocket,  already  pain- 
fully distended,  lest  the  leak  in  the  right  pouch  should  gain  on  him. 

Creesher's  bower  was  in  the  back-building.  It  was  a  large  room, 
the  low  ceiling  sloping  to  the  roof  of  a  piazza.  We  could  not  misbehave 
here.  In  the  adjoining  garret  it  was  understood  that  we  reigned,  but 
in  Creesher's  room  we  knew  that  we  were  intruders,  and  we  were  on 
honor.  By  crawling  through  the  low-browed  windows,  we  got  on  the 
piazza-roof,  and  thence  to  the  broad  roof  of  the  back-building.  There 
was  a  constant  risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  of  course,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  fact  rendered  our  "summer  resort"  the  more  charming.  It 
was- here  that  our  store  of  twine  was  in  requisition.  We  filled  a  small 
basket  with  stones,  and  hauled  it  to  our  eyry,  hand  over  hand.  In  the 
adjoining  yard  a  tall  mulberry  tree  hid  us  from  the  passengers  in  the 
street,  and  we  kept  up  a  desultory  and  "  dropping "  fire  upon  them 
over  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree.  No  doubt  they,  the  passengers, 
held  various  theories  concerning  aerolites,  but  we  never  got  into  trouble 
while  we  pursued  this  innocent  amusement.  The  march  of  improve- 
ment, even  in  my  youthful  days,  took  away  that  tree  at  last.  It  was  a 
great  loss,  as  we  had  to  stone  passengers  over  the  main  building  there- 
after, and,  of  course,  we  could  not  see  whether  our  shots  took  effect  or 
not.  We  were  compelled  to  lie  flat  awhile  after  each  volley,  lest  curious 
citizens  should  turn  the  corner  and  inspect  the  roof  ot  the  back- 
building. 

Another  institution  of  the  olden  time  was  the  city  watchman.  He 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  "  pold-eese,"  using  the  word  in  the  singular. 
The  pole  eese  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  substitute,  and  does  not  strike 
equal  terror  into  youthful  hearts.  The  watchman  had  a  rattle,  and 
some  terrible  weapon  known  by  the  name  of  "  pantoon,"  whose  touch 
I  used  to  think  was  certain  death.  He  used  to  announce  the  flight  of 
time  and  state  of  the  weather,  and  his  cry  was  the  most  dismal  wail 
that  dwells  upon  my  memory.  It  was  a  linked  quaver,  long  drawn 
out.  I  have  been  wakened  by  his  howl  on  our  corner,  and  have  waited 
in  terror  for  its  repetition  a  square  off.  It  never  conveyed  any  informa- 
tion, as  the  howl  was  in  an  unknown  tongue.  In  my  infant  innocence 
I  fancied  the  watchman  in  league  with  evil-doers,  and  wondered  when 
it  would  be  our  time  to  have  our  house  set  afire  01  robbed.  I  saw  him 
once  in  the  bright  moonlight,  watched  his  stately  march  from  my 
chamber  window,  and  shivered  with  mingled  terror  and  cold  (I  was 
not  in  full  dress)  as  I  looked  at  his  bulky  outline :  a  fur  cap,  a  woolen 
comforter  around  his  neck,  a  long  skirted  overcoat,  none  of  your  modern 
sacks,  but  split  up  to  the  waist,  and  the  tails  flapping  against  his  calves 
as  he  strode  by.  One  sight  was  enough,  and  I  crawled  back  into  bed, 
and  covered  my  head  with  the  blankets  lest  I  should  hear  the  pro- 
longed wail  wherewith  he  informed  the  public  that  it  was  some  unknown 
o'clock. 

There  was  another  official,  visible  at  an  earlier  hour,  whose  business 
was  to  light  the  lamps.  We  confounded  him  with  the  watchman, 
possibly  because  he  kept  his  ladder  and  torch  in  the  watch-boxes  on 
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the  corners.  These  were  cosy  little  retreats,  redolent  of  lamp-oil  — 
it  was  before  the  clays  of  gas  —  and  warmed  by  a  little  fury  of  a 
stove.  It  gives  me  a  pang  now-a-days  to  see  the  modern  lamp- lighter 
spirting  his  match  aflame  and  kindling  the  end  of  a  metal  tube.  The 
old-time  worthy  used  to  trim  his  lamps,  light  them  by  his  torch, 
shoulder  his  ladder,  and  tramp  off  to  the  next  corner.  My  idea  was 
that  he  got  cat-naps  between  the  hours,  squatting  over  the  stove  in  the 
watch-box  after  the  illumination  was  finished.  The  only  inscrutable 
mystery  was  as  to  the  status  of  some  other  official  whose  duty  was  to 
stir  up  the  sleeping  guardian  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  howl.  Did 
the  watchman  have  children  like  other  men  ?  Did  he  live  in  a  house 
in  day-time?  And  if  he  had  children,  what  did  he  do  with  his  "  pan- 
toon"  during  the  day,  to  prevent  the  youngsters  from  drawing  it  and 
killing  one  another?  These  were  knotty  problems,  troubling '  my 
juvenile  days  and  nights. 

The  march  of  improvement  has  defrauded  juvenile  humanity  grossly 
in  the  matter  of  fires  ;  I  mean  those  public  conflagration?,  such  as  we 
used  to  have  when  an  entire  square  would  go  off  at  once.  Volumes 
might  be  written,  treating  of  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  in  the 
mere  deprivation  of  the  sights  and  sounds :  but  what  can  be  said  of 
the  regulations  that  forbid  the  "  running  with  the  Injins  ?  "  The  whole 
business  is  farmed  out  now-a-days.  A  set  of  bloated  officials  are 
actually  paid  by  the  city  authorities  to  ride  comfortably  to'  these  enter- 
tainments and  to  assist  in  the  performances  ;  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  enemy  is  subdued  by  steam  power.  It  is  simply  disgusting.  What 
outlet  has  been  found,  what  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  the  frantic 
zeal  wherewith  we  were  wont  to  clutch  the  long  tow-rope  and  rush  to 
the  point  under  the  crimson  sky.  Where  is  the  old  contest  for  special 
"plugs?"  What  music  have  we  now  to  replace  the  dull  thud  of  the 
"  machine,"  and  the  hiss  and  roar  of  ihe  conflict  as  we  set  the  rival  ele- 
ments at  loggerheads? 

But  when  the  fire  was  out,  and  the  various  companies,  resolved  into  a 
huge  "Committee  of  the  Whole,"  started  for  their  respective  engine- 
houses,  then  came  the  real  act  of  the  drama.  Putting  out  the  fire  was 
play,  but  to  smash  the  New  Market  reel  was  work.  We  had  war-cries 
at  once  derisive  and  truculent:  "Oh  you  Eye!"  "Oh  you  Colum- 
bian !  "  "  Oh  you  First  Baity  !  "  The  "  Eye  "  was  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
the  Vigilant,  as  this  important  organ  was  emblazoned  on  the  sides  of 
the  "big  Ingine,"  and  it  should  have  been  considered  complimentary 
to  refer  to  the  "totem."  But  it  was  like  the  "single  eye"  which  our 
politicians  mention  in  their  orations,  and  which  they  promise  to  keep 
single  while  it  watches  over  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  In  the 
homely  but  expressive  words  of  the  New  Market  boys,  "  It  didn't 
amount  to  shucks! " 

I  will  refer  to  only  one  other  deprivation  chargeable  upon  this  age  of 
progress.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  that  innocent  domestic  animal  which 
is  popularly  supposed  to  furnish  our  sausages  and  hams,  was  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  streets.  They  were  slightly  in  the  way  of  grown-up 
people,  it  is  true.  They  would  get  caught  under  gates,  and  their  plain- 
tive petitions  for  release  from  such  durance  were  not  acceptable  to 
adult  ears.     But  boys  had  readier  sympathies.     While  the  voice  of  a 
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gate-bound  pig  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  Cordelia  —  "  Soft,  gen- 
tle and  low,"  it  always  had  charms  to  soften  our  youthful  breasts.  We 
always  went  in  pairs  to  the  rescue  of  the  suffering  animal  —  one  of  us 
on  either  side  of  the  obnoxious  gate.  One  would  seize  the  ears  and 
forelegs,  the  other  would  take  hold  on  the  "balance  of  power,"  to  wit, 
the  hind  legs  and  tail,  and  the  stronger  puller  would  release  the  porker. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  suggested  the  treatment  to  us,  as  we  invariably 
found  a  kink  in  the  caudal  hold.  I  never  knew  a  pig  to  be  pulled 
apart  or  a  tail  to  come  off  in  these  struggles. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  pig,  however,  was  in  his  ability  to  carry  bur- 
dens. To  stir  him  up  out  of  the  gutter,  .to  bestride  him  and  seize  his 
ears,  then  to  close  our  eyes  and  allow  him  to  run  his  muck  —  ah,  that 
was  bliss!  He  always  took  to  the  sidewalk,  making  day  or  night  — 
whichever  it  happened  to  be  —  hideous,  and  also  making  well-dressed 
pedestrians  take  to  the  street.  We  were  usually  scraped  off  against 
the  sides  of  some  dark  alley  in  which  our  steed  took  refuge,  but  we 
were  never  thrown  fairly  and  squarely. 

There  was  one  memorable  occasion  upon  which  one  of  these  eques- 
trians came  to  grief.  An  enormous  old  sow  frequented  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  her  chosen  resting-place  was  a  puddle  in  a  vacant  lot.  The 
subsoil  was  clay,  and  the  puddle  kept  full  all  summer.  It  was  not  frag- 
rant, but  the  sow  liked  it.  From  this  retreat  we  vainly  sought  to  beguile 
her  day  after  day.  She  must  have  been  an  observer  of  boys,  for  we 
could  not  fool  her,  though  we  were  very  fair  specimens  of  the  breed, 
and  up  to  most  of  the  knowledge  of  our  age.  She  kept  us  awake 
o'  nights  meditating  new  lures,  and  at  l-ast  it  was  tacitly  admitted  that 
the  boy  who  should  curb  her  mettle  should  be  chief  and  captain. 

One  hot  night,  he  who  was  to  wear  this  laurel  was  the  subject  of  a 
sudden  inspiration.  He  did  not  cry  "  Eureka  !  "  because  he  had  not 
gotten  that  far  in  the  spelling-book,  but  he  went  to  sleep  contented. 
After  school  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  the  lot  with  his  arms  full 
of  watermelon  rinds,  munching  a  stray  piece  of  course  now  and  again, 
down  to  the  green.  The  sow  was  vanquished.  One  piece  tossed  to 
her  as  she  lay  on  her  broadside  in  the  puddle  awakened  her  attention, 
the  next  dropped  on  the  margin  brought  her  out,  and  so  piece  by  piece 
she  was  drawn  to  the  curbstone.     Then 

"  Like  adder  darting-  from  its  coil, 
Like  mountain  cat  to  guard  her  young," 

the  hero  seized  her  off  ear,  and  mounted,  just  as  a  troop  of  his  com- 
rades came  rushing  up.  Although  eaten  up  with  envy,  the  young  vil- 
lains were  true  as  steel.  One  caught  her  tail,  and  endeavored  to  steer 
her  clear  of  the  tree-boxes.  The  rest  blocked  up  the  entrances  to  the 
neighboring  alleys,  and  the  rider  sat  aloft  in  triumph.  He  thought  he 
had  passed  the  Rubicon,  but  he  hadn't.  With  a  grunt  of  peculiar 
malignity  the  old  sow  suddenly  doubled,  nearly  unseating  him  ;  and  then 
with  the  fierce  rush  of  Mazeppa's  wild  steed,  she  galloped  back  to  her 
puddle,  shooting  her  conqueror  (?)  into  the  middle  of  it  —  in  medio 
tutissimus  ibis —  and  then  calmly  wallowed  beside  him,  emitting  short 
grunts  of  derision. 

I  think  this  was  the  last  bare-backed  exploit  in  which  this  cub  was  a 
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prominent  actor.     The  admonitions  he  received  when  he  got  home 
took  away  his  taste  for  that  sort  of  exercise,  for  several  days  certainly ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  pigs  were  suppressed  by  legal  enactment. 
If  you  happen  to  hear  a  man  warbling  — 

"  Would  I  were  a  boy  again  !  " — 

you  may  as  well  set  him  down  for  a  hypocrite.  The  days  of  citb-hood 
were  jolly  days,  no  doubt,  but  the  same  flesh  and  blood  could  not  pos- 
sibly live  them  over  again. 

Alcibiades  Jones. 


MOSAIC. 

/  B  SHE  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  eternal  in  the  heavens  — 
J.  unchangeably  one  and  the  same.  But  here  on  earth  it  is 
perpetually  variable  ;  it  is  one  in  one  age  or  nation,  another  in  another. 
Every  profession  has  its  conventional  morality,  current  nowhere  else. 
That  which  is  permitted  by  the  peculiar  standard  of  truth  acknowledged 
at  the  bar,  is  falsehood  among  plain  men  ;  that  which  would  be  reckoned 
in  the  army  purity  and  tenderness,  would  be  elsewhere  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  There  is  a  parliamentary  honor  quite  distinct  from  honor 
between  man  and  man.  Trade  has  its  honesty,  which,  rightly  named, 
is  fraud.  And  in  all  these  cases  the  temptation  is  to  live  content  with 
the  standard  of  a  man's  own  profession  or  society;  and  this  is  the  real 
difference  between  the  worldly  man  and  the  religious  man.  He  is  the 
worlding  who  lives  below  that  standard,  or  no  higher  ;  he  is  the  servant 
of  God  who  lives  above  his  age." 


"  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from  acting  ;  to  have  learnt 
to  feel  rightly  without  acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a 
refined  and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  romance, 
the  poem,  and  the  sermon,  teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our  feelings  are 
delicately  correct.  But  the  danger  is  this :  feeling  is  given  to  lead  to 
action  ;  if  feeling  be  suffered  to  awake  without  passing  into  duty,  the 
character  becomes  untrue.  When  the  emergency  for  real  action  comes, 
the  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced  ;  but,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  rise  in 
fictitious  circumstances  without  action,  neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action 
in  the  real  ones.  '  We  pity  wretchedness,  and  shun  the  wretched.' 
We  utter  sentiments  just,  honorable,  refined,  lofty ;  but  somehow, 
when  a  truth  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to 
perform  it.  And  so  characters  become  by  degrees  like  the  artificial 
pleasure-grounds  of  bad  taste,  in  which  the  waterfall  "does  not  fall,  and 
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the  grotto  offers  only  the  refreshment  of  an  imaginary  shade,  and  the 
green  hill  does  not  strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  not  grow.  Their 
lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of  sweetness  trembling  over  black  depths  of 
hollowness  ;  more  truly  still,  '  whited  sepulchres  ; — fair  without  to  look 
upon,  '  within,  full  of  all  uncleanness.' 

"  It  is  perilous,  again,  to  separate  thinking  rightly  from  acting.  He  is 
already  half  false  who  speculates  in  truth,  and  does  not,do  it.  Truth 
is  given  not  to  be  contemplated,  but  to  be  done.  Life  is  an  action,  not 
a  thought ;  and  the  penalty  paid  by  him  who  speculates  in  truth  is  that 
by  degrees  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood." 


"  It  is  in  its  entire  and  perfect  sympathy  with  all  humanity  that  the 
heart  of  Jesus  differs  from  every  other  heart  that  is  found  among  the 
sons  of  men.  And  it  is  this, —  oh,  it  is  this  which  is  the  chief  blessed- 
ness of  having  such  a  Saviour.  If  you  are  poor,  you  can  only  get  a 
miserable  sympathy  from  the  rich  ;  with  the  best  intentions,  they  can- 
not understand  you.  Their  sympathy  is  awkward.  If  you  are  in 
pain,  it  is  only  a  factitious  and  constrained  sympathy  you  get  from 
those  in  health, —  feelings  forced,  adopted  kindly,  but  imperfect  still. 
They  sit,  when  the  regular  condolence  is  done,  beside  you,  conversing 
on  topics  with  each  other  that  jar  upon  your  ear.  They  sympathise? 
Miserable  comforters  are  they  all.  If  you  are  miserable,  and  tell  out 
your  grief,  you  have  the  shame  of  feeling  that  you  were  not  understood  ; 
that  you  have  bared  your  inner  self  to  a  rude  gaze.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  you  cannot  tell  your  doubts  to  religious  people  ;  no,  not  even  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  for  they,  have  no  place  for  doubts  in  their 
largest  system.  They  ask,  What  right  have  you  to  doubt  ?  They 
suspect  your  character,  they  shake  the  head,  and  whisper  it  about 
gravely  that  you  read  strange  books,  that  you  are  verging  on  infidel- 
ity. If  you  are  depressed  with  guilt,  to  whom  shall  you  tell  your  tale 
of  shame  ?  The  confessional,  with  its  innumerable  evils,  and  yet  indis- 
putably soothing  power,  is  passed  away ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  You  cannot  speak  to  your  brother-man,  for  you  injure 
him  by  doing  so,  or  else  weaken  yourself.  You  cannot  tell  it  to  society, 
for  society  judges  in  the  gross  by  general  rules,  and  cannot  take  into 
account  the  delicate  differences  of  transgression.  It  banishes  the 
frail  penitent,  and  does  homage  to  the  daring,  hard  transgressor.  Then 
it  is  that,  repulsed  on  all  sides  and  lonely,  we  turn  to  Him  whose 
mighty  Heart  understands  and  feels  all.  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?     Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.'" 


"  There  are  people  who  would  do  great  acts  ;  but,  because  they  wait 
for  great  opportunities,  life  passes,  and  the  acts  of  love  are  not  done  at 
all.  Observe,  the  considerateness  of  Christ  was  shown  in  little  things. 
And  such  are  the  parts  of  human  life.  Opportunities  for  doing  greatly 
seldom  occur:  life  is  made  up  of  infinitesimals.  If  you  compute  the 
sum  of  happiness  in  any  given  day,  you  will  find  that  it  was  composed 
of  small  attentions, —  kind  looks,  which  made  the  heart  swell,  and 
stirred  into  health  that  sour,  rancid  film  of  misanthropy,  which  is  apt 
to  coagulate  on  the  stream  of  our  inward  life,  as  surely  as  we  live  in 
heart  apart  from  our  fellow-creatures.     Doubtless,  the  memory  of  each 
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one  of  us  will  furnish  him  with  the  picture  of  some  member  of  a 
family  whose  very  presence  seemed  to  shed  happiness:  —  a  daughter 
perhaps,  whose  light  step  even  in  the  distance  irradiated  every  one's 
countenance.  What  was  the  secret  of  such  a  one's  power  ?  What 
had  she  done  ?  Absolutely  nothing  ;  but  radiant  smiles,  beaming  good 
humor,  the  tact  of  divining  what  every  one  felt  and  every  one  wanted, 
told  that  she  ffad  got  out  of  self,  and  learned  to  think  for  others ;  so 
that  at  one  time  it  showed  itself  in  deprecating  the  quarrel  which 
lowering  brows  and  raised  tones  already  showed  to  be  impending,  by 
sweet  words  ;  at  another,  by  smoothing  an  invalid's  pillow  ;  at  another, 
by  soothing  a  sobbing  child  ;  at  another,  by  humoring  and  softening  a 
father  who  had  returned  weary  and  ill-tempered  from  the  irritating 
cares  of  business.  None  but  she  saw  those  things.  None  but  a  loving 
heart  could  see  them.  That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  power. 
Call  you  these  things  homely  trifles?  By  reference  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  they  rise  into  something  quite  sublime.  For  that  is  loving  as 
He  loved.  And,  remark  too,  these  trifles  prepare  for  larger  deeds. 
The  one  who  will  be  found  in  trial  capable  of  great  acts  of  love,  is 
ever  the  one  who  is  always  doing  considerate  small  ones.  The  soul 
which  poured  itself  out  to  death  upon  the  cross  for  the  human  race,  was 
the  Spirit  of  Him  who  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  contrived 
for  the  rest  of  his  disciples,  and  was  thoughtful  for  a  mother." 
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The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet 
Laureate.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

MR.  TENNYSON'S  genius  deepens  and  matures  with  every  fresh 
year,  and  with  every  year  seems  to  dwell  more  powerfully  and 
with  greater  effect  on  the  task  of  knitting  closely  together  the  world 
of  spirit  and  of  sense,  and  of  showing  their  true  relations.  Painful  as 
was  the  subject  of  the  poem  on  Lucretius  which  he  gave  us  last  year, 
and  which  is  included,  of  course,  in  this  volume, —  so  painful  that  the 
poem  can  never  be  popular, —  we  doubt  if  he  has  done  anything 
embodying  a  greater  weight  of  intellect  and  a  noble*  flight  of  the  higher 
imagination;  and  certainly  he  has  never  done  anything  which  leaves  a 
profounder  spiritual  impression.  By  sheer  mastery  of  the  spell  which 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  the  great  Roman 
poet,  both  for  good  and  for  evil, —  and  no  one  shows  more  powerfully 
than  Mr.  Tennyson  that  the  atheism  of  Lucretius  was,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  a  spiritual  revolt  against  impure  religions, —  and  by  pursuing 
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rigidly  that  philosophic  thread  of  thought,  after  some  evil  drug  intended 
to  excite  the  animal  nature  had,  according  to  the  tradition,  been  sup- 
posed to  work  its  distorting  effect  on  the  brain  of  the  passionless 
theorist,  Tennyson  manages  to  impress  on  us  that  even  the  greatest 
and  most  passionless  thinkers  will  find  some  hour  in  which  '  nature,'  as 
they  have  imagined  it,  is  so  infinitely  below  the  highest  spirit  of  their 
own  lives,  that  their  whole  being  is  swallowed  up  in  one  intense  yearning 
to  escape  from  nature,  even  by  outraging  nature,  to  find  a  'divine  tran- 
quillity '  which  nature  cannot  give  them,  and  which  they  ask  therefore 
the  dissolution  of  nature  to  give  instead.  But  as  we  spoke  of  this 
noble  poem  when  it  first  appeared,  we  will  not  dwell  further  on  it  now ; 
we  only  return  to  it  to  show  with  how  fresh  and  increasing  a  power  the 
Poet  Laureate's  genius  returns  again  and  again  to  the  subject  of  the 
war  between  spirit  and  flesh,  as  his  intellectual  grasp  enlarges  and  he 
comprehends  still  more  clearly  the  intellectual  visions  and  problems,  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  his  contemporaries.  Before  we  turn  to  the  noble 
addition  to  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  poems  which  is  contained  in  this 
volume,  let  us  illustrate  what  we  have  said  by  the  singularly  grand  and 
musical  stanzas,  called  "The  Higher  Pantheism,"  which,  as  we  under- 
stand their  meaning,  is  no  Pantheism  at  all,  but  a  most  carefully 
discriminate  protest  against  Pantheism,  inasmuch  as  the  poet  reserves 
even  from  the  dominion  of  God  the  spiritual  personality  of  man,  and 
attributes  even  to  God  a  spiritual  personality  like  unto  that  of  man  : — 

"The  Higher  Pantheism. 

"The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains  — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  ? 
Is  not  the  Vision  He  ?  tho'  He  be  not  that  which  He  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in  dreams  ? 
Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him  ? 
Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  :  thyself  art  the  reason  why ; 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power  to  feel  '  I  am  I  ? ' 
Glory  about  thee,  without  thee  ;  and  thou  fulfillest  thy  doom, 
Making  Him  broken  gleams,  and  a  stifled  splendour  and  gloom. 
Speak  to  him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet  — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 
God  is  law,  say  the  wise  ;  O  Soul,  and  let  us  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice. 
Law  is  God,  say  some  :  no  God  at  all,  says  the  fool  ; 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  in  a  pool ; 
And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man  cannot  see ; 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision  —  were  it  not  He  ?" 

There  is  something  of  the  roll  of  the  organ  in  the  rhythm  of  these 
noble  lines,  which,  for  substance,  contain,  to  our  mind,  a  grand,  if 
somewhat  darkly  grand,  expression  of  the  thought  that  all  which  exists 
in  the  universe  is  either  man  or  God  ;  that  the  physical  world  only 
even  seems  a  veil  upon  the  spiritual,  through  the  weakness,  errors,  and 
revolts  of  our  own  senses,  intellect,  and  will ;  that  "  if  we  could  see 
and  hear,"  we  should  no  longer  make  Him  "  broken  gleams  and  a 
stifled  splendour  and  gloom  ;"  but  should  be  all  the  more  aware  of  the 
infinite  personal  life  behind  law,  and  the  independent  personal  life  to 
which  the  thunders  of  law  appeal  in  us.  Some  might  say  that  the 
poem  on  Lucretius  suggests  a  limitation  even  to  this  doctrine  which 
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Mr.  Tennyson  calls  "  the  higher  pantheism,"  since  it  shows  how  a 
'wicked  broth'  infused  into  the  body,  and  "confusing  the  chemic 
labour  of  the  blood,"  makes  the  world  dark  to  a  noble  mind,  without 
its  having  any  right  to  say,  "  Thyself  art  the  reason  why."  But  the 
poet  would  probably  reply  that  in  some  higher  sense  —  if  this  were, 
according  to  the  tradition,  the  end  of  Lucretius  —  he  was  himself  the 
true  reason  of  this  tragical  close  to  his  life,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
course  of  the  blind  gropings  of  his  great  intellect  may  have  pointed  to 
some  final  struggle  of  this  sort  with  the  animal  side  of  his  nature,  as 
the  best  mode  of  finally  releasing  him  from  his  dream  that  there  is  no 
higher  '  nature '  in  man  beyond  what  a  chance  concourse  of  atoms 
could  cause  and  crush. 

But  the  greatest,  if  not  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect,  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  works  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  that  in  which  he  illus- 
trates the  lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,  in  his  treatment  of  the  noble  cycle  of  Arthurian  legends.  It 
is  a  misfortune  for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  this  great  poem  by 
Mr.  Tennyson's  own  contemporaries  that  he  has  communicated  it  in 
fragments  of  which  not  many  of  us  had  caught  the  true  connecting 
thought  till  now.  We  regret  that  the  publisher  has  not  kept  the 
promise  given  us  in  the  fly-leaf,  of  a  simultaneous  republication  of  the 
whole  series  of  Arthurian  poems  in  the  order  in  which  their  author 
wishes  them  to  be  read.  Had  he  done  so,  many  would  have  re-read 
the  other  idylls  before  seizing  on  the  new  ones,  and  would  have  so 
gained  an  immense  advantage  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole. 
To  the  present  writer,  at  least,  the  Arthurian  idylls  have  risen  from  a 
very  exquisite  series  of  cabinet  pictures,  into  a  great  tragic  epic,  from 
this  re-reading  of  the  series  in  order,  with  the  new  and  wonderfully 
vivid  introduction,  and  the  new  books  which  just  precede  the  close. 
"  The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  and  the  new  opening  of  "  The  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  contain  in  some  sense  the  key  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son himself  made  it  the  original  recommendation  of  his  "  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  read  on  Christmas  Eve  to  the  party  at  "  Francis  Allen's," 
that  it  had  a  modern  treatment, — 

"  Perhaps  some  modern  touches  here  and  there 
Redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness." 

Now  that  it  has  grown  bole  by  bole  into  a  stately  tree  of  song,  we 
know  none  of  his  poems  more  thoroughly  modern  in  spirit,  though 
always  in  a  way  that  does  not  jar  with  the  legendary  form  into  which 
that  modern  spirit  is  poured.  The  ideal  ruler  of  the  poem,  who  makes 
his  knights  swear 

"To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  there  conscience  as  their  King," 

combines  a  strangely  modern  tolerance,  a  deep  reverence  for  the  indi- 
vidual nature  of  every  one  under  his  rule,  with  that  "great  authority" 
by  virtue  of  which  he  reigns.  But  then  this  happens  to  fit  in  well  with 
the  reverence  and  courtliness  of  the  chivalric  system  of  life,  better  per- 
haps than  it  could  with  that  laissez-faire  which  is  the  root  of  so  much 
of  our  modern  tolerance, —  a  tolerance  rooted  less  in  reverence  than 
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in  self-sufficiency.  How  fine  is  the  conception  of  the  King  as  given  in 
"The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  in  the  testimony  adduced  by  his  half-sister, 
Bellicent,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  to  the  King  of  Cameliard,  while  the 
latter  is  still  doubting  whether  or  not  to  give  his  daughter  Guinevere 
to  Arthur  :  — ■ 

"'  O  king  ! '  she  cried,  'and  I  will  tell  thee  :  few, 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with  him  ; 
For  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crown'd  on  the  dai's,  and  his  warriors  cried, 
'  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy  will 
Who  love  thee.'     Then  the  king  in  low  deep  tones, 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own  self, 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  rlush'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

"  But  when  he  spake  and  cheer'd  his  Table  Round 
With  large  divine  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee  —  I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  king  : 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smote 
Flame-colour,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays, 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens, 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need." 

The  theme  of  the  whole  series  of  poems  is  the  process  of  the  partial 
dethronement  of  Arthur  from  his  spiritual  rule  over  his  order,  through 
the  disloyalty  and  shame  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot ;  of  the  spread  of 
this  infectious  guilt  in  larger  and  larger  circles  till  it  breaks  up  the 
oneness  of  the  realm  altogether,  and  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  is 
shattered,  and  the  ideal  king,  deserted  by  many  of  his  own  knights, 
and  deeply  wounded  in  the  last  great  battle  with  the  traitor  and  the 
heathens,  vanishes  into  the  world  beyond,  not  without  leaving  a  loud 
rumour  and  ever-springing  hope  of  his  return.  Yet,  as  in  all  the  higher 
tragedy,  the  failure  is  itself  a  success.  The  dissolution  of  the  order 
he  created  yet  leaves  behind  it  the  image  of  a  true  king,  grander, 
higher  than  any  realm  he  could  rule,  and  grander  and  higher  precisely 
because  he  himself  had  been  greater  even  in  failure  than  in  success. 
How  fine  is  the  forecast  of  this, —  that  his  realm  shall  disappear,  but 
that  the  image  of  the  King  shall  remain,  even  when  the  earth  beneath 
it  vanishes  away, —  in  Leodogran's  dream  :  — 

"  She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  '  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay  ? ' 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept,  and  saw, 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew, 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king, 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost ;  and  on  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven, 
Fire  glimpsed;  and  all  the  land  from  roof  and  rick, 
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In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 

Stream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with  the  haze 

And  made  it  thicker  ;  while  the  phantom  king 

Sent  out  at  times  a  voice  ;  and  htre  and  there 

Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice,  the  rest 

Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  '  No  king  of  ours, 

No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours  ; ' 

Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed,  the  haze 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 

As  nothing,  and  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven, 

Crown'd.     And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 

Ulfius,  and  Brastias  and  Bedivere, 

Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering  yea." 

—  in  other  words,  Arthur  is  not  crowned  "  in  heaven  "  till  he  has  ceased 
to  hold  the  sceptre  of  government ;  and  then  first  his  authority  is 
acknowledged  by  those  who  had  till  then  defied  it  in  their  hearts,  while 
admitting  its  right  over  them.  We  need  not  go  over  the  ground  of  the 
old  idylls,  but  would  only  remind  our  readers  that  in  the  very  first  of 
them, — "  Enid," — the  true  burden  of  the  story  is  the  distrust  sown  in 
the  knightly  mind  of  Geraint  by  the  Queen's  .unfaithfulness,  his  reluc- 
tance to  leave  his  wife  Enid  under  her  care,  his  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  his  government  in  watching  her,  his  moody  self-will  growing  out  of 
this  jealousy  and  mistrust,  and  the  wild  and  violent  lavishing  of  his 
strength  in  exploits  which  draw  down  the  censure  of  the  King,  who 
contrasts  with  them  the  sane  and  more  obedient  mind  of  one  who  had 
been  won  from  a  life  of  pride  and  violence  to  obedience.  The  object 
of  the  idyll  is  evidently  to  compare  the  moral  state  and  danger  of  him 
who  is  tempted  away  from  a  noble  order  of  life  by  scandals  to  his  con- 
science existing  in  that  order,  with  the  state  of  him  who  has  never  lived 
under  such  a  noble  order  at  all,  and  to  show  that  the  shock  to  a  mind 
already  in  the  light  may  be  even  more  dangerous  than  an  outer  world 
of  evil  and  ignorance  to  one  which  has  never  been  captivated  by  any 
true  conception  of  nobility  at  all.  In  the  book  of  Vivien,  describing 
her  triumph  over  Merlin,  we  have  the  description  of  the  struggle 
between  the  most  sensual  and  the  most  intellectual  nature  in  Arthur's 
Court,  and  see  the  magic  charm  of  "  woven  paces  and  of  waving 
hands  "  which  the  great  seer  had  discovered  to  charm  the  senses  to 
sleep,  used  by  a  wanton  to  lay  the  seer  himself  to  sleep.  And  here, 
again,  the  motive  is  closely  bound  up  with  Guinevere  and  Lancelot's 
sin,  for  it  is  when  Arthur,  "  vext  at  a  rumour  rife  about  the  Queen,"  is 
walking  moodily  alone,  that  Vivien  meets  him,  and  attempts  to  win  him 
by  "  dark,  sweet  hints  of  some  who  prized  him  more  than  who  should 
prize  him  most ; "  and  her  failure  with  the  King,  and  the  ridicule  the 
attempt  excites  in  the  Court  sets  her  upon  the  ambitious  task  of 
retrieving  her  defeat  by  a  triumph  over  Merlin,  and  winning  from  him 
the  secret  of  the  spell  by  which  she  conquers  him,  and  robs  the  King 
of  his  wisest  and  most  potent  subject.  In  "  Elaine  "  we  have  the  first 
serious  threatening  of  the  cloud  which  ultimately  breaks  over  Arthur, 
the  noble  picture  of  Guinevere's  jealousy  when  she  hears  Lancelot's 
name  coupled,  however  erroneously,  with  Elaine's,  and  flings  his  prof- 
fered diamonds  into  the  river ;  while  Elaine's  innocent,  simple,  and 
hopeless  love  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  the  guilty  passion  of  the 
great  Queen's  heart,  and  Arthur  is   shown  just  dimly  forecasting  the 
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coming  ruin  of  his  peace,  though  still  absolutely  trusting  with  a  kingly- 
trustfulness  both  in  his  wife  and  in  his  greatest  knight.  It  is  to  this 
point  in  the  series  of  the  Arthurian  idylls,  after  the  degeneration  of 
feeling  from  the  time  when  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  were  "  all  one 
will "  had  had  time  to  spread,  that  the  two  new  books,  the  "  Holy 
Grail"  and  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  belong, —  the  first  representing  that 
fanatical  reaction  towards  extatic  holiness  which,  where  there  is  a  real 
spirit  of  faith,  so  often  breaks  without  preventing  a  moral  descent, 
and  the  latter  representing  a  still  greater  laxity  of  life  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  discovery,  when  the  scandals  of  the  time  drive  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate innocence  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  Round  Table  is  a  whited 
sepulchre  full  of  pollution,  and  encourage  the  traitor,  Modred,  to  think 
within  himself  that  the  time  for  his  conspiracy  is  "  hard  at  hand." 
Both  books  are  marvellously  fine, —  most  of  the  two,  perhaps,  the 
former,  which  paints  with  the  richest  possible  colouring  the  visions  of 
enthusiasts  seeking  for  a  restoration  of  the  age  of  miracle  and  of  an 
opened  heaven.  The  picture  is  full  of  skilfully  disguised  "  modern 
touches."  The  year  of  miracle  begins  with  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Cup  by  a  nun,  the  sister  of  Sir  Percivale,  and  we  are  carefully  told 
what  it  is  that  drives  her  into  the  life  of  visionary  extasy.  She  had 
been  disappointed  in  love,  and  thus  inclined  to  the  conventual  life. 
Once  in  her  convent, — 

"  Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race, 
Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fasted  all  the  more." 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  sees  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Cup,  and  inspires 
others  with  her  belief.  As  a  likeness  of  the  King  had  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  his  knights  in  the  first  glow  of  their  fealty,  so  the  extasy  of 
the  nun  spreads  to  the  purest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  her  friends,  Sir 
Galahad,  who, 

"  When  he  heard 

My  sister's  vision  filled  me  with  amaze  ; 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they  seemed 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  I." 

And  when  she  sends  him  on  the  Quest  — 

"  She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief." 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  miracles  and  visions  of  the 
poem  are  all  more  subjective  than  they  at  first  might  seem.  Very  fine 
is  the  pageantry  of  the  Quest,  as  it  is  told  by  the  different  knights  who 
take  part  in  it,  and  who,  each  of  them,  lends  his  own  character  to  the 
wonders  and  the  visions  through  which  he  passes,  down  to  Sir  Gawain, 
the  "light-of  love,"  who  swore  the  vow,  "  and  louder  than  the  rest,"  but 
who  openly  ridiculed  it  afterwards,  and  superfluously  swore  to  be 

"  Deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat, 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies 
Henceforward ! " 
16 
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—  whereon  the  King  remarks  that  such  an  oath  is  gratuitous  in  one 
who  is  already  "too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see."  Perhaps  the  finest 
story  of  all  is  that  of  Sir  Lancelot's  search  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  which  might  rescue  him  from  his  own  conscience  ; — a  story 
evidently  tinctured  with  a  gleam  of  insanity, — 

"'Then  there  remain'd  but  Lancelot,  for  the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm ; 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last  ; 
'  Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,'  ask'd  the  King,  '  my  friend, 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  avail'd  for  thee  ? ' 
'  Our  mightiest ! '  answer'd  Lancelot,  with  a  groan  ; 
'  O  King  ! ' — and  when  he  paused,  methought  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes  — 
'  O  King  !  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be, 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin, 
Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for  slime, 
Slime  of  the  ditch  ;  but  in  me  lived  a  sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure, 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each, 
Not  to  be  plucked  asunder  :  and  when  thy  knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 
That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.     Then  I  spake 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said, 
That  save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder,  all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain  ;  to  whom  I  vow'd 
That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 
And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yearn'd  and  strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart, 
My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old, 
And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away; 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men, 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my  sword 
And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once  ;  and  then  I  came 
All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore, 
Wide  flats,  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses  grew. 

I  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking  up, 

Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 

A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock, 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea, 

And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  !  there  was  none 

Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 

That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the  stairs. 

There  drew  my  sword.     With  sudden-flaring  manes 

Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man, 

Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between  ; 

And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heard  a  voice, 

'  Doubt  not,  go  forward  !  if  thou  doubt,  the  beasts 

Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'     Then  with  violence 

The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand,  and  fell. 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past ; 

But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw 

Nor  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall, 

Or  shield  of  knight ;  only  the  rounded  moon 

Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 

But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard, 
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Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 
A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower 
To  the  eastward:  up  I  climb'd  a  thousand  steps 
With  pain  :  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to  climb 
For  ever  ;  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail.' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door ; 
It  gave  ;  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was, 
With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  away  — 
O,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin, 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw  ;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil'd 
And  cover'd ;  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me." 

This  book,  like  almost  all  the  rest,  is  closed  by  the  King,  who  gives 
his  own, —  the  kingly, —  view  of  the  waste  of  power  and  human  help- 
fulness the  Quest  had  entailed.  He  had  openly  declared  before  it  was 
instituted  that  the  sign,  if  given  from  Heaven  at  all,  was  one  "to 
maim  this  Order  which  I  made,"  and  while  conceding  that  those  who 
had  seen  visions  may  have  had  some  glimpse  of  divine  things  needful 
for  them,  he  exalts  far  above  such  visions  the  duty  of  redressing  earthly 
wrongs  and  purifying  the  realm.  Whether  the  poet's  own  sympathy  be 
with  this  absolute  preference  of  the  practical  to  the  visionary  life,  or 
whether  he  only  attributes  it  to  the  King  as  the  true  faith  for  a  king — to 
whom  it  is  given  to  govern  rather  than  to  search  for  contemplative  truth, 
—  we  are  not  sure.  Perhaps  the  perfect  kingly  conscience  is  in  this 
respect  intended  to  be  somewhat  narrower  and  less  awake  to  the  thirst 
for  spiritual  vision,  than  the  perfect  human  conscience.  And  yet  Arthur 
is  made  to  say, —  very  much  like  St.  Paul,  who  boasts  that  he  thanks 
God  he  has  visions,  and  can  speak  with  tongues  more  than  all  the 
seers  among  His  disciples, — that  he  has  his  visions  too,  but  counts 
them  little  compared  with  completing  his  allotted  task  of  introducing 
order  into  his  realm.  On  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  fine  as  it  is,  we  have 
no  space  to  dwell.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Sig- 
nificantly enough,  the  gentle  and  wise  king  does  not  appear  to  bring 
back  to  the  spirit  of  faith  the  maddened  soul  of  the  poor  young  knight, 
who,  looking  everywhere  for  purity  and  honour,  finds,  or  believes  he 
finds,  nothing  but  lust  and  treachery.  The  book  ends,  cracks  sharp  off 
as  it  were,  with  the  picture  of  jarred  and  desperate  enthusiasm  which 
has  lost  all  its  faith  in  human  nature,  and  with  no  healing  words  of 
royal  faith  to  save  the  wrecked  spirit.  The  Queen  shrinks  from  the 
accusing  eye,  the  King  is  absent.  After  this  book,  the  noble  idyll  of 
Guinevere's  shame  and  repentance  and  parting  from  Arthur  —  one  of 
the  old  series. —  finds  its  natural  place.  And  finally, —  to  bring  our  too 
long  review  to  its  conclusion  —  we  have  in  the  new  passage  prefixed 
to  "The  Morte  d'Arthur"  perhaps  the  finest  fruit  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
genius.  We  know  nothing  of  his  so  grand  as  Arthur's  dream,  before 
the  final  battle  in  the  West  in  which  he  receives  his  mortal  wound,  when 
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"  There  came  on  Arthur  sleeping,  Gawain  kill'd 
In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain  blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 
Went  shrilling  '  Hollow,  hollow  all  delight ! 
Hail,  king  !  to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass  away. 
Farewell !  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
And  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  wind, 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight.' 
And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  birds  that  change 
Their  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their  way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind  the  dream 
Shrill'd  ;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim  cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hills, 
As  of  some  lonely  city  sack'd  by  night, 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  child  with  wail 
Pass  to  new  lords ;  and  Arthur  woke  and  call'd, 
*  Who  spake  ?     A  dream.     O  light  upon  the  wind, 
Thine,  Gawain,  was  the  voice  —  are  these  dim  cries 
Thine,  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste  and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me  ! ' " 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  series  of  Arthurian  poems  which  are  now 
complete  are  destined  to  produce  a  greater  and  greater  impression  on 
the  world,  the  more  fully  their  continuity  of  design  is  apprehended. 
They  are  no  allegories.  But  with  the  richest  painting  they  combine 
the  deepest  delineations  of  conscience,  of  character,  of  social  health 
and  sickness,  and  of  kingly  law. 

In  the  other  poems  of  this  volume — "The  Northern  Farmer,"  which 
we  reviewed  last  week,  of  course  excepted, —  we  feel  no  very  deep 
interest.  "  The  Golden  Supper,"  and  the  smaller  poems  which  have 
already  appeared  elsewhere,  seem  to  us  to  want,  like  all  those  mere 
poetic  stories  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  which  have  no  great  thoughts  to  ani- 
mate and  permeate  them, —  something  of  backbone.  His  great  power 
of  colour  needs  the  restraining  power  of  a  mastering  intellectual  pur- 
pose, to  keep  it  from  over-luxuriance.  "  Enoch  Arden,"  "  Aylmer's 
Field,"  "  The  Golden  Supper,"  and  others  of  his  novellettes  in  verse, 
lack  the  intellectual  fascination  which  is  the  true  secret  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's genius.  The  morcellement  of  the  Arthurian  poem,  due  to  its  slow 
and  gradual  growth,  may  have  popularized,  but  has  certainly  hitherto 
disguised  its  unity  and  greatness,  even  from  students  of  Tennyson. 
Once  completed,  it  will  be  known  for  what  it  is, —  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  works. — The  Spectator. 


TJie  Living  Writers  of  the  South.     By  James  Wood  Davidson,  A.  M. 
New  York:  Carleton.     1869. 

It  can  not  be  alleged  in  depreciation  of  this  work  that  the  author 
has  introduced  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  who  have  written 
nothing  entitling  them  to  places  in  Southern  literature,  nor  that  he  has 
omitted  the  names  of  others  deserving  such  a  place:  the  latter  defect 
was  doubtless  unavoidable,  and  the  former  feature  was  a  part  of  his 
plan,  to  give  a  notice  of  every  Southern  writer,  good  or  bad.  If  he 
had  limited  himself  to  a  simple  notice  of  the  name,  age,  residence,  and 
productions  of  each  writer,  he  would  have  produced  a  handy  book  of 
reference,  the  utility  of  which  we  would  really  admit,  without  a  word  of 
criticism. 
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Unfortunately  he  has  not  thought  fit  so  to  limit  himself,  but  has 
accompanied  most  of  his  biographical  notices  with  more  or  less  elaborate 
criticisms  ;  a  task  for  which  he  is  singularly  unfitted.  We  may 
even  say,  paradoxically,  that  if  these  criticisms  were  worse  they  would 
be  better;  for  if  he  proceeded  upon  totally  erroneous  principles,  or  an 
altogether  vitiated  taste,  in  reversing  his  judgments  we  could  find 
tolerably  correct  guidance  ;  but  as  it  is,  he  seems  to  judge  by  no  settled 
canons  of  art  at  all,  and  praises  or  censures  very  much  at  random,  so 
that  we  find  extreme  overestimates  of  valueless  trifles,  and  judgments 
which  overlook  the  very  essence  of  the  work  criticised,  in  close  con- 
nection with  just  and  appreciative  remarks. 

For  instance,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  any  reader 
of  Helper's  Nojoque,  whatever  his  views  on  the  subject,  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  vulgarity  and  brutality  which  are  characteristic  of  both 
the  writer  and  the  book  ;  yet  Mr.  Davidson  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
and  speaks  of  a  "manliness"  about  the  work  "that  entitles  the  advo- 
cate to  a  measure  of  respect." 

Of  his  style  and  qualifications  to  write  upon  questions  of  art,  the 
following  extract  will  give  a  sufficient  idea,  and  spare  us  the  necessity 
of  further  criticism  : — 

"  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  I  believe,  that  the  nearest  perfect  art  will  please  the 
popular  taste  less  than  lower  grades  of  art  will.  The  reasons  are  apparent.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  popular  appreciation  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  imperfect  art.  That 
which  is  popular  through  appreciation  of  the  many — not  as  The  Iliad,  for  example, 
through  the  traditions  of  interpreters — is  ipso  facto  known  to  be  second  rate.  The 
many  appreciates  whatever  it  can.  That  which  it  can  not  appreciate  may  be  above 
its  appreciation.  This  poem  on  Schiller  I  am  free  to  confess  receives  largely  of  its 
interest  from  ideas  that  lay  about  the  name  itself,  and  in  the  memories  it  must  every- 
where awaken  ;  much  of  the  art  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  lies  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject." 


The  sEneid  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  Elucidated  by  English  Nbtest 
Critical,  Historical  and  Mythological,  with  a  Metrical  Index  and 
Map,  and  Illustrated  by  Antique  Statues,  Gems,  Coins  and  Medals. 
To  which  is  added  a  Copious  Dictionary,  giving  the  Meaning  of  all 
the  Words  with  Critical  Exactness.  By  Nathan  Covington  Brooks, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  Philadelphia : 
Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger.      1869. 

After  a  fair  examination  of  this  work  we  can  cordially  say  that  it 
is  the  best  edition  of  the  yEneid  that  we  know  of.  It  has  neither  too 
few  nor  (what  is  a  more  common  fault  with  American  editions  of  Latin 
authors)  too  many  explanatory  notes.  It  was  a  happy  thought  in  Dr. 
Brooks  to  introduce  those  illustrations  of  ancient  costumes,  scenes,  etc., 
which  impart  an  additional  charm  to  what  we  have  always  considered 
the  very  best  of  all  the  Latin  classics  in  the  use  of  schools.  We  con- 
gratulate the  author  upon  the  production  of  a  work  for  which  we 
confidently  expect  abundant  success. 


Child    World.     By   the    Authors   of  "Poems   Written   for  a  Child." 
London  and  New  York:  Strahan  &  Co.     1869. 
Child  World  is  a  world  in  which  doss  and  cats  sin  and  suffer  and 
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repent,  fairies  and  flowers  are  more  excusably  "  naughty,"  and  even 
demure  looking  fishing-boats  slip  down  to  the  water  when  no  one  is 
looking  and  wander  away  by  themselves.  Wishes  "come  true"  there, 
"  make  believe "  is  a  word  of  power,  stars  and  winds  and  grown-up 
people  are  moved  by  inscrutable,  omnipotent  caprice.  Bloodless  but 
flattering  victories  over  sheer  depravity  incarnate,  self  sacrifice  not 
unrecognised,  universal  bounty  not  unapplauded,  are  the  dreams  of 
highest  bliss  which  float  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  dwell  there. 
Arbitrary,  fantastic,  changeful,  unreal  as  are  its  conditions,  we  have 
known  a  world  we  should  be  glad  to  exchange  for  it ;  and  the  farther 
the  children's  world  recedes  behind  us,  the  more  are  we  willing  to 
visit  it  from  time  to  time,  in  the  company  of  those  whose  home  it  is. 

Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his  "Water  Babies,"  attempted  to  combine  the 
interest  of  a  fairy  story  with  a  revelation  of  the  stir  and  populous  life 
of  nature.  The  authors  of  the  little  volume  before  us  have  given  up 
the  aim  at  instruction,  and  their  charming  volume  of  "  Poems  addressed 
to  a  Child  "  was  marked  by  a  sensitive  and  delicate  sympathy  with  all 
the  innocent  moods  of  a  child's  imagination.  Child  World  is  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  equally  successful  in 
the  execution.  No  more  than  three  out  of  the  thirty-seven  poems  — 
a  fair  proportion  —  have  a  moral  intention.  "A  Ballad  "  tells  of  the 
true  glory  of  a  soldier  who  carried  a  wounded  drummer-boy  from  the 
fight.  In  "The  Little  Schooner,"  the  self-devotion  of  a  lifeboat's  crew 
forms  the  broad  and  simple  emotional  motive.  The  little  vessel  lives 
before  us : — 

She  made  three  trips,  She  could  scud  before  the  wind 
When  winter  gales  were  strong  ;  With  just  a  sail  set, 

Back  she  came  gallantly,  Or  beat  up  and  go  about 
Not  a  spar  wrong.  With  not  a  foot  wet. 

The  touching  dependence  of  a  blind  beggar  upon  his  dog's  choice 
of  the  passers-by  to  whom  he  shall  appeal  is  the  subject  of  another 
little  piece,  which  represents  gracefully  the  most  obvious  of  children's 
sympathies. 

A  second  division  might  be  composed  of  the  poems  in  which 
sympathy  for  animals  is  expressed  on  a  "volitional"  theory  of  their 
actions.     A  little  girl  would  like  to  change  lives  with  her  pony : — 

It  must  be  charming  to  be  shod,  Alas  !  my  dreams  are  weak  and  wild, 

And  beautiful  beyond  my  praise,  I  must  not  ape  my  betters  so ; 

When  tired  of  rolling  on  the  sod,  Alas  !  I  only  am  a  child, 

To  stand  upon  all  fours  and  graze  !  And  he's  a  real  horse,  you  know. 

"  Why  is  the  seagull  sorry  ?  "  for  that  she  is  sorry  is  evident  from 
her  short  flights  and  wailing  cries.  The  fish  know,  but  do  not  sympa- 
thise.    They  live  by  rule,  a  cold,  heartless  life. 

They're  stupid  and  self-satisfied, 

And  indolent  and  gruff, 
I'm  speaking  of  their  characters. 

To  eat,  they're  good  enough. 

What,  again,  is  the  song  which  the  butterfly  sang  to  the  rose?  The 
child  heard  it  in  a  whisper  from  the  butterfly,  and  promised  to  sing  it 
only  once  again  — 
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Each  bird  in  its  nest  Defies  me  and  taunts  me. 

Sleeps  under  its  wing  ;  Oh,  cuckoo,  forbear  ! 

But  the  cuckoo,  the  cuckoo  I  promised  the  butterfly  — 

Defies  me  to  sing  !  How  could  I  dare  ? 

A  tissue  of  pretty  fancies  is  woven  on  the  simple  question  "Where's 
Mother's  thimble?"  Is  a  mouse  darning  with  it  in  her  twilight  home? 
Are  the  finches  drinking  dew  from  it?  Is  it  a  beetle's  kennel,  an  ant's 
tent,  a  dragonfly's  new  hat,  a  daisy's  bath,  a  spider's  diving-bell  ? 
Flowers,  as  we  see,  are  very  like  children  when  you  come  to  know 
them,  and  especially  keep  up  such  a  lively  conversation  during  the 
night  that  sleep  is  impossible: — 

My  dearest  Roses,  hold  your  tongue ;  Little  Daisy,  you  amaze  me  ! 

Bluebells,  you  must  not  nod.  Heather,  pray  silence  keep. 

Hush,  Honeysuckles,  you're  too  young ;  Chatter,  clatter,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sweet  Peas,  don't  shake  your  pod.  How  can  I  go  to  sleep  ? 

But  the  chief  subject  of  the  book  is  the  works  and  ways  of  the 
fairies  and  other  similar  beings.  "  The  Irish  Fairy  "  is  our  favorite, 
who  — 

Lost  her  way ; 
Of  course,  she  could  not  find  it. 
She  was  so  debonnair  and  gay, 
She  vowed  she  did  not  mind  it. 

She  determines  to  reach  the  horizon,  and  wandered  on,  "  poor  little 
dear,  till  she  was  rather  tiredish,"  holding  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  as  the 
freer  way  of  using  them,  till  she  reached  the  land  where  the  trees  are 
of  sugar-candy,  the  rivers  of  sherry,  and  the  eggs  of  marmalade  — 
where 

Dwarfs  are  tall,  and  giants  small,' 

And  rascals  bow  demurely, 
She  said,  ''  Perhaps  I  know  these  chaps  ; 
I've  seen  this  country  surely." 

The  Ogre  King  is  a  noble  character.  Disappointed  at  the  poor 
condition  of  a  little  schoolboy  whom  his  courtiers  have  provided  for 
his  supper,  he  — 

Eats  a  lord-in-waiting  up 

Before  they  can  say  "  Don't." 
He  licked  his  lips,  that  ogre. 

And  shouted  "  Who's  to  blame  ? 
And  if  the  dear  departed's  dead, 

He  certainly  died  game." 

This  poem,  like  several  others  by  "  A.,"  is  full  of  lively  rapid 
humour.  It  is  a  grand  mythological  invention  of  the  same  writer  that 
Neptune,  on  one  occasion,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  power  because 
the  moon  had  cut  him. 

By  what  astonishing  measures  Neptune  brought  the  moon  to  sub- 
mission again  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  find  out.  One  lovely  lyric 
by  "B."  seems  to  be  inserted  for  the  elders,  though  it  is  headed  "A 
Nursery  Rhyme."     We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  recommend  it. 

The  little  volume  is  a  treasure  of  fancies,  tender,  quaint,  and  fair. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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THE    GREEN   TABLE. 


BRIEF  note  of  some  of  the  more  important  discoveries  in  science 
during  the  past  year  may  not  be  without  interest  for  our  readers. 
The  most  remarkable  have  been  those  in  solar  and  stellar  phenomena 
made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  By  this  instrument  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  "red  flames"  which  seem  to  issue  from  the  dark  body  of 
the  moon  in  a  total  eclipse  are  really  fiery  clouds  of  hydrogen  heated  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  incandescent.  Their  dimensions  are  surprising,  often 
presenting  a  diameter  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles.  By  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance observers  can  now  examine  them  daily,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
wait  for  an  eclipse.  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  series  of 
prisms  through  which  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  edge  of  the  sun 
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is  allowed  to  pass.  The  repeated  refractions  so  elongate  the  solar  spectrum 
and  weaken  it,  that  the  spectrum  of  the  red  flames,  which,  consisting  of 
homogeneous  rays  only,  is  refracted  but  not  weakened,  can  be  examined 
separately.  The  "corona"  or  ring  of  white  light  which  surrounds  the 
moon  in  an  annular  eclipse,  has  been  shown  also  to  belong  to  the  sun. 
Singularly  enough,  the  bright  lines  of  its  spectrum  have  been  found  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  light  of  terrestrial  auroras.  Observations  seem  to 
indicate  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  the  phenomena  ;  as  disturbances 
in  the  sun  and  auroral  displays  are  both  found  associated  with  disturbances 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  also  shown  that  the  spots  upon  the  sun  have  an  eleven-year 
period  of  maximum  frequency.  These  spots  seem  to  bear  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  red  flames  or  hydrogen  clouds,  and  the  variability  of  sunlight  is  con- 
nected with  the  latter. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  some  of  the  nebulas,  whose  faintness  was  sup- 
posed due  to  extreme  remoteness,  have  only  the  feeble  light  of  glowing  gas, 
so  that  it  is  possible  that  their  distance  may  not  be  so  enormous. 

Some  ingenious  arguments  have  been  brought  to  show  that  comets,  instead 
of  being  solid  bodies  with  nebulous  tails,  are  showers  or  flights  of  meteoric 
stones  revolving  about  the  sun.  Such  a  shower  would  in  time,  by  reason  of 
the  different  velocities  of  its  particles,  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  its  orbit.  Should  the  earth's  path  pass  through  any  portion  of 
such  an  orbit,  it  would  traverse  a  stream  of  these  meteorites,  and  those  which 
entered  the  earth's  atmosphere  would  be  checked  and  fall,  becoming  incan- 
descent by  friction.  It  is  stated  in  confirmation  of  this  view  that  the  orbits 
of  the  August  and  November  meteor-showers  have  been  determined,  and 
that  they  correspond  to  the  orbits  of  two  well-known  comets.  The  pheno- 
menon of  comets  appearing  to  send  off  in  a  few  hours  a  tail  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  miles  in  length,  which  was  an  effect  disproportioned  to  any 
known  natural  force,  is  explained  on  this  theory  as  an  optical  phenomenon, 
similar  to  that  which  produces  the  appearance  of  the  milky-way.  When  by  the 
respective  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  flight  of  cometic  bodies,  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  latter,  they  are  drawn  together  by 
perspective  foreshortening,  and  become  visible  by  reflected  solar  light  as  a 
long  streak.  It  has  been  also  ascertained  that  the  spectrum  of  the  head  of 
one  of  the  smaller  comets  has  been  shown  to  be  the  incandescent  vapor  of 
carbon,  a  substance  which  no  heat  as  yet  attainable  by  art  has  been  able  to 
melt,  much  less  vaporise,  and  the  spectrum  of  which  can  only  be  produced 
artificially  in  a  compound  form  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  heat  radiated  by  the  moon  has  also  been  determined.  By  a  concave 
mirror  concentrating,  directing  the  rays  upon  a  delicate  thermomultiplier,  M. 
Bailie  showed  that  the  full  moon  at  Paris  in  summer  radiated  as  much  heat 
as  a  black  surface  subtending  an  equal  angle,  maintained  at  ioo°  C.  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  35  metres. 

The  appearance  of  Tennyson's  new  volume  of  poems  will  probably 
set  many  persons  to  inquiring  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "  Holy 
Grail."  The  legend  and  etymology  are  both  somewhat  obscure,  but 
the  most  generally  received  account  is  that  the  Grail  was  a  cup  made  of  a 
single  precious  stone  (an  emerald,  according  to  some)  from  which  the  Saviour 
drank  the  wine  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  afterwards  filled  with  the  blood 
from  His  wounds  at  the  crucifixion,  and  taken  charge  of  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thasa,  who,  it  is  said,  brought  it  into  Britain,  where  it  was  reverently  preserved 
as  the  most  precious  and  holiest  of  all  relics.  At  a  later  date  it  miraculously 
disappeared,  and  with  it  vanished  many  blessings  that  it  had  brought  to  the 
land.  Hence  its  discovery  became  an  object  of  ardent  desire  with  all  good 
knights  ;  and  the  quest  of  it  was  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  adventure  in 
which  any  knight  could  embark. 
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The  etymology  of  the  word  is  extremely  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  old  French  Sang  real,  or  royal  blood,  in  allusion  to  its  contents,  which 
by  the  error  of  transcribers  came  to  be  written  San  Greal.  Another  suggests 
that  it  is  from  the  Spanish,  in  which  language  the  word  for  blood  is  sangre, 
and  as  the  cloth  on  which  the  consecrated  host  is  laid  is  called  a  corporal, 
so  a  vessel  containing  blood  would  be  a  sangreal.  Other  authorities  hold 
that  " graal,  greal,  gradal,  is  originally  gradella,  old  Spanish  gresal,  old 
Venetian  graellino,  signifying  vessel,  plate,  basin.  Garalis,  a  vessel  for  con- 
taining food,  is  found  in  German  documents  of  the  ninth  century."  The 
Saint  Greal  would  thus  be  the  holy  bowl,  porringer,  or  chalice. 

The  legend  referring  to  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  relates  that  the  Apostle 
Philip  sent  over  to  Britain  twelve  preachers,  about  the  year  63.  of  whom 
Joseph  was  the  chief.  Upon  their  arrival  twelve  hydes  of  land  were  assigned 
them  for  a  habitation  in  Avallonia,  afterwards  called  Glastonbury,  where 
they  built  a  church,  and  where  later  arose  a  renowned  monastery. 

Metrical  Essays. 

Choliambi. 

9apdeu>v   xaOi^sv  xdv   OiXys  artofipL^ov. 

Catullus,  Ode  viii. 
Ill-starred  Catullus,  pray  give  up  this  great  folly; 
Let  what  you  see  is  lost  for  aye,  for  aye  be  lost. 
Once  on  thee  glitt'ring  shone  with  happy  light  sunbeams, 
What  time  you  wont  to  go  where  your  dear  girl  led  you; 
Dear,  ah,  how  dear,  as  none  again  shall  be  ever, 
And  many,  many  were  the  pretty  games  played  there 
Which  you  were  fond  of,  and  your  darling  girl  loathed  not. 
Sure  on  thee  glitt'ring  shone  with  happy  light  sunbeams. 
Now  she  refuses  :  do  you  too  refuse,  madman, 
And  not  pursue  her  now  she  's  flying,  nor  live  sad, 
But  obstinately  hold  your  own  resolve  firmly. 
Good-bye,  my  darling,  for  Catullus  stands  firmly, 
Won't  miss  you,  and  won't  ask  you  any  more  favors  — 
Ah,  you'll  be  sorry  when  there  's  none  to  ask  favors  ! 
You  naughty  girl !  ah,  sad  the  life  you  must  lead  now  ! 
Who'll  go  to  see  you  now  and  deem  his  girl  fairest  ? 
Whom  will  you  love  now,  and  what  lover's  name  go  by  ? 
Whom  will  you  kiss  now,  tell  me  ?  and  whose  lips  bite  now  ? 
—  I  say,  Catullus,  hold  your  own  resolve  firmly  ! 

An  autograph  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  recently  been  discovered  at 
Chateau-Guinon,  the  history  of  which  is  curious.  A  worthy  priest  of 
Cuiseaux,  a  small  commune  of  La  Brasse,  desiring  to  repair  his  church 
which  was  growing  dilapidated,  had  the  happy  idea  of  addressing  himself  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  charitable  bounty  was  upon  every  tongue. 
Not  being  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  great,  the  style  of  his 
supplication  cost  him  much  thought,  but  at  last  he  produced  a  memorial 
commencing  as  follows: — "Madame, —  You  enjoy  the  reputation,  which  I 
doubt  not  is  well  founded,  of  according  your  favors  to  all  who  solicit  them. 
I  therefore  venture  to  appeal  to  your  bounty  in  behalf  of  the  church  of 
Cuiseaux,"  etc.  The  exalted  lady  had  no  sooner  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
worthy  priest's  unlucky  exordium,  than  she  flew  into  a  rage,  and  had  him 
thrown  into  prison,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  friends  procured 
a  release.     The  story  seems  apocryphal,  but  the  memorial  bears  the  follow- 
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ing  indorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  : —  "  The  lieu- 
tenant of  police  is  ordered  to  issue  a  lettre-de-cachet  against  the  signer  of 
this  petition." 


Night  softly  trips  o'er  valley  and  o'er  hill ; 

Day  folds  his  wings, 

And  echo  brings 
No  whisper  save  the  chant  some  lonely  whip-poor-will 

To  his  love  sings. 

The  pensive  twilight  dies  amid  the  glades  : 

Far  o'er  the  seas 

The  listening  breeze 
Sighs  sadly,  and  the  mild-eyed  wood-dove  seeks  the  shades 

Of  the  grave  trees. 

Forth  from  my  soul  thy  gentle  image  creeps. 

Ah,  what  a  grace 

Sleeps  in  thy  face 
As  memory,  waking  from  her  slumber,  wildly  seeks 

Thy  longed  embrace  ! 

Dear  love,  I  seek  thee  with  such  longing  eyes  ! 

From  early  day 

Till  twilight  gray 
I  seek  thee  ever,  while  my  sad  heart  vainly  sighs 

"  Far,  far  away  !  " 

Perhaps  e'en  now  my  lady  thinks  on  me ; 

And  smiles  and  tears 

And  hopes  and  fears 
Flutter  around  that  form,  where  Love  in  ecstasy 

His  temple  rears. 

O  gentle  sleep,  press  kisses  on  her  eyes  ! 

Through  the  long  night 

Seal  up  the  sight 
Of  those  sweet  orbs,  until  their  fringed  curtains  rise 

Once  more  in  light. 

Throw  wide  the  ivory  portals  of  bright  dreams : 

Let  fancies  gay 

Around  her  play, 
Till  all  the  rosy  east  with  gold  and  purple  gleams 

To  greet  the  day. 

May  gentle  angels  throng  around  her  bed, 

And  no  dark  care 

Or  sorrow  dare 
To  shed  its  baleful  poison  on  that  sunny  head, 

So  pure  and  fair  ! 

Savannah,  January  1870.  S.    1  .  L. 
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During  the  revolution  of  1848,  a  squad  of  patriots  took  possession  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  they  lived  in  Saus  unci  Braus,  and  defied  all  attempts 
to  dislodge  them.  At  last  came  M.  Caussidiere,  the  prefect  of  the  police  : 
"  Boys,"  he  said,  "you  have  taken  the  Tuileries,  keep  them  !  Take  up  your 
abode  in  the  palace  of  the  tyrant ;  it  is  your  right !  "  "  Vive  Caussidiere  !  " 
they  shouted  as  one  man.  "  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  went  on,  "  that  I 
hear  a  few  rascals  and  jail-birds  have  crept  in  among  you,  who  are  quite  un- 
worthy the  society  of  honest  patriots  ;  so  in  the  morning  I  will  step  round 
with  the  police-lists,  and  if  any  such  be  found,  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  your  character  by  purging  them  out  yourselves."  A  very 
feeble  cheer  greeted  this  announcement.  In  the  morning  when  he  came 
according  to  promise,  not  a  patriot  was  to  be  seen. 

General  Garibaldi  is  about  to  come  before  the  public  in  the  character 
of  a  novelist.  He  has  in  hand  a  story  to  be  called  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ; 
or  Rome  in  the  XIX.  Century,  in  which  he  himself  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
personages,  and  the  stirring  events  of  his  career  will  be  woven  upon  a  warp 
of  fiction.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  shame  his  friend  Dumas  —  whom  he  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  Naples,  and  who  played  such  ridiculous  negro- 
pranks  in  his  new  dignity  that  all  Italy  burst  into  a  guffaw  —  by  showing 
him  that  the  soldier  can  be  a  romancer,  though  the  romancer  could  not  be  a 
soldier. 

During  the  last  illness  of  Sainte-Beuve,  among  the  persons  who  called 
to  inquire  after  his  health  was  an  author  whose  works  he  had  severely 
criticised.  When  he  heard  of  it,  the  great  critic  said:  "If  he  calls  again, 
bring  him  to  my  room.  If  I  am- alive  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  ;  and  if  I 
am  dead  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

Enviable  as  may  seem  the  life  of  a  travelling  designer  for  an  illustrated 
paper,  it  is  not  without  its  inconveniences.  Recently  M.  Louis  Hautier, 
artist  and  correspondent  of  the  well-known  Leipzig  Gartenlaube,  while 
sketching  the  ruins  of  a  Dalmatian  village  burned  by  Austrian  troops,  was 
seized  by  a  party  of  insurgents  belonging  to  Bocchesi's  band,  who,  after 
plundering  him,  finished  by  cutting  off  his  ears  and  putting  them  in  his 
pocket.  Like  Captain  Jenkins,  M.  Hautier  has  carried  his  ears  to  Vienna 
to  produce  in  evidence,  as  he  intends  to  sue  the  Austrian  government  for 
damages. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  interested  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion, by  an  eye-witness,  of  the  opening  of  the  Council  at  Rome  on  the  8th 
of  December. 

"The  procession  was  preceded  by  a  picket  of  the  Swiss  Guard  and  flanked  by 
the  Palatinate  Guard.  The  crowd  was  kept  off  by  the  Papal  troops.  The  Bus- 
solanti  (Court  ushers)  advanced  in  grand  and  rich  habits  of  violet  silk  ;  then  came 
the  chaplains  with  prelatic  vestments  ;  then  the  chamberlains  of  honor,  with  sword 
and  cape,  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entirely  in  black,  with  a  short 
mantle  of  black  velvet  and  a  steel  sword  ;  then  followed  the  Papal  clericals  and  the 
cross-bearers  ;  and  lastly  came  the  mitred  abbots,  the  bishops,  archbishops,  primates, 
cardinals  and  patriarchs,  with  large  pluviali  and  mitres.  Now  and  then  the  uni- 
formity of  dress  and  of  the  beardless  faces  was  broken  by  Oriental  dresses  of  various 
colors  and  forms,  by  mitres  of  singular  shape,  and  long  beards  worn  by  prelates  of 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Maronite,  and  Chaldean  rite.  But  the  last  group 
which  followed  these  long  files  was  really  marvellous,  viz.,  the  mace-bearers,  in  the 
costume  of  the  nobles  of  the  seicento,  with  large  maces  of  silver,  and  the  officers  with 
the  mitres  and  tiaras  of  the  Pope  studded  with  jewels.  Then  came  the  magistrate 
of  Rome  with  scarlet  vestments  ;  then  the  Captain  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  dressed  in 
shining  armor,  and  followed  by  halberdiers  with  damascened  breast-plates ;  behind 
them   the    Guardie  Nobili,  with   scarlet    uniforms  and    helmets   of  silver ;  and   the 
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Knights  of  Malta;  and  amongst  these,  amidst  a  cloud  of  incense,  came  the  Pope, 
carried  in  a,  colossal  seat  on  men's  shoulders.  Finally,  the  cortege  was  closed  by  a 
great  number  of  Court  prelates,  the  generals  of  the  religious  orders,  a  representation 
of  the  regular  clergy,  the  stenographers,  and  the  militia. 

"  The  Pope,  having  arrived  before  the  altar  of  the  Basilica,  descends  from  his 
seat  and  recites  some  prayers,  while  the  bishops  are  taking  their  seats  in  the  Council 
Hall Beside  the  Papal  throne  are  placed  two  large  paintings,  represent- 
ing the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  Pope  takes  his  place, 
andCardinal  Patrizi  celebrates  an  intoned  mass  ;  after  which,  Monsignore  Passavelli, 
having  obtained  leave  from  the  Pontiff,  ascends  the  pulpit  and  delivers  a  Latin  dis- 
course, which  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words :  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Pope  to 
convoke  Councils,  dissolve  them,  and  render  their  decrees  effective.  Then  the  Pope 
changes  his  dress,  and  adorns  himself  with  the  pall 'io  ;  and  the  bishops,  one  by  one, 
go  and  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  yield  him  obedience.  He  then  pronounces 
a  short  allocution,  and  finally  gives  the  triple  benediction  super  Synodum,  while 
Monsignore  Fessler  puts  on  the  altar  the  sacred  books,  and  arranges  there  all  the 
Papal  tiaras  and  mitres.  The  benediction  being  finished,  Cardinal  Antonelli  cried, 
Orate,  fratres,  and  all  the  bishops  knelt  down.  After  a  brief  pause,  the  voice  of 
Cardinal  Caterini  was  heard  saying,  Erigite  vos.  The  singers  again  intoned  a  prayer, 
and  then  the  prefect  of  the  ceremonies,  Monsignore  Ferrari  (the  Minister  of  Finance) 
cried,  Extant  omnes  qui  locum  non  habent  in  Concilio,  and  all  the  spectators  left." 


Ours. 

A   Sonnet. 

Most  perfect  attribute  of  love,  that  knows 

No  separate  self — no  conscious  mine  nor  thine ; 

But  mystic  union,  closer,  more  divine 
Than  wedded  soul  and  body  can  disclose  ! 
No  flush  of  pleasure  on  thy  forehead  glows, 

No  mist  of  feeling  in  thine  eyes  can  shine, 
No  faintest  pain  surprise  thee,  but  there  goes 

The  lightning  spark  along  love's  viewless  line, 
Bearing,  with  instant  message,  to  my  heart, 

Responsive  recognition.     Suns  or  showers 
May  come  between  us  ;  silences  may  part  — 
The  rushing  world  know  not,  nor  care  to  know  — 
Yet  back  and  forth  the  flashing  secrets  go, 

Whose  sacred,  only  sesame  is  —  ours  ! 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 

Captain  Allen's  account  of  the  sea  serpent  recently  seen  by  him, 
presents  that  reptile  to  us  under  a  new,  and  we  might  say,  touching  light. 
The  serpent,  it  seems,  is  not  only  a  female  but  a  mother,  and  when  seen  was 
innocently  disporting  herself  with  her  infant.  Unmoved  by  this  charming 
domestic -group,  the  captain  most  wantonly  lowered  a  boat  to  attack  the 
amiable  creature.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  quickness  of  apprehension  of 
the  baby  serpent,  which  had  no  notion  of  being  made  an  orphan,  was  too  much 
for  him.  We  are  sorry  to  notice  that  in  this  whole  business  Captain  Allen 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  most  irrational  antipathy  to  a  creature 
which  was  not  intending  him  the  slightest  harm.  The  "  tawny  yellow  "  color 
of  her  under-surface  fills  him  with  loathing  ;  and  though  he  has  to  admit 
that  she  was  perfectly  well  proportioned,  he  is  pleased  to  call  her  a  "  monster," 
simply  because  she  was  bigger  than  himself.  "  Its  head  was  very  large  and 
flat,  with  two  bright  eyes  looking  dangerous  and  wicked."  And  how  does 
he  suppose  his  own  eyes  looked  to  the  mother  and  babe  as  he  stood  harpoon 
in  hand  at  the  ship's  side  ?     A  more  philosophical  observer  would  have  said, 
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"  Its  large  head  gave  evidence  of  unusual  intellectual  development,  while  its 
vivacious  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence  and  good  humor."  It  is  a  poor 
revenge  for  his  failure  to  mangle  the  creature's  body,  to  lacerate  its  moral 
character ;  nor  can  he  turn  attention  from  his  own  evidently  abject  terror, 
by  disparaging  its  personal  appearance. 

We  noticed  in  a  previous  No.  of  this  magazine,  an  ingenious  scheme  for 
utilising  solar  heat.  A  M.  Delaurier  of  Paris  has  recently  invented  a  more 
simple  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  truncated  cone  (or 
system  of  cones)  opened  at  both  ends  and  silvered  to  a  high  polish  on  the 
inner  surface.  The  principle  of  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  certain 
surgical  specula  for  condensing  light,  or  the  ear-trumpet  for  sound ;  the 
thermal  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  repeated  reflections,  and  the  heat  is 
increased  in  the  proportion  that  the  area  of  the  larger  aperture  bears  to  the 
smaller.  One  advantage  that  this  apparatus  has  over  lenses,  and  other  glass 
arrangements,  is,  that  the  loss  by  superficial  reflection  and  imperfect  diather- 
mancy in  the  latter  is  avoided. 

M.  Delaurier  has  also  devised  a  method  to  obviate  the  dangers,  of  fire- 
damp in  mines,  by  a  very  simple  and  apparently  efficient  process.  A  con- 
ducting wire,  connected  with  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  runs  throughout  the  mine, 
traversing  all  the  places  where  gas  collects,  and  in  each  of  these  places  it 
is  cut,  so  that  a  spark  incessantly  passes.  As  fast  as  the  gas  collects  it  is 
set  on  fire,  and  thus  nothing  more  alarming  results  than  a  series  of  trifling 
explosions.  As  the  apparatus  is  not  at  all  expensive,  we  trust  that  it  may 
speedily  be  brought  into  general  use.  It  is  certainly  time  that  something 
were  done  to  prevent  the  horrible  accidents  from  explosions  in  mines  that 
we  hear  of  so  frequently.  The  Delaurier  system  has  the  advantage  that 
recklessness  or  foolhardiness  of  the  miners  can  not  lessen  the  security  it 
affords. 

Phantasia. 

In  that  far  Lotos-land,  a  palace  fair 

Where  censers  golden  exquisite  perfume 
Fling  through  the  balmy  and  voluptuous  air, 

And  choicest  flowers  perennially  bloom  : 
Jasmins  and  daffodils,  imperial  roses, 

And  lilies  white  —  not  white  as  the  soft  hand 
That,  jewelled,  on  the  eider-down  reposes, 

While  ever  near  it  lies  her  magic  wand. 

The  tender  flutes  and  soft  recorders  breathe 

Music  ecstatic  through  the  joyous  bowers, 
While  fair  hands  gayly  interlace  and  wreathe 

The  purest  emblems,  writ  in  wealth  of  flowers, 
To  crown  the  bright  brows  of  the  greatly  brave 

Who  fight  or  fall  in  Freedom's  holy  name, 
To  deck  the  banner  or  adorn  the  grave, 

While  Poesy,  the  true  enchantress,  gives  them  fame. 

K. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  when  Charles  Reade  published  the 
powerful  novel  White  Lies,  some  stir  was  created  in  the  literary  world  by 
the  charge  being  brought  that  Mr.  Reade  had  plagiarised  the  story,  which 
was  in  fact  the  production  of  M.  Auguste  Maquet,  the  real  author  of  Monte 
Cristo,  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  and  other  novels  which  gave  their  adoptive 
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father,  Dumas,  such  celebrity.  Mr.  Reade  defended  himself  from  the  charge 
by  asserting  that  he  had  purchased  the  MS.  from  M.  Maquet,  and  had  his 
authority  for  producing  it  as  his  own  ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  had  added 
certain  parts,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  most  effective  in  the  story. 

It  is  now  said  that  Mr.  Reade  is  in  treaty  with  the  same  gentleman  for  the 
production  of  a  new  novel.  "  M.  Maquet,"  says  our  authority,  "furnishes 
the  plot,  Mr.  Reade  furnishes  local  outlines  and  re-writes  the  English  version, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  will  bear  his  name  alone.''  Of  course  it 
will  bear  his  name  alone.  Why  should  it  not  ?  Is  not  what  a  man  buys 
his  own  ?     Is  there  no  purchase  in  money  ?    As  old  Martial  said  long  ago  — 

Jurat  capillos  esse,  quos  emit,  suos 
Fabulla  :  numquid,  Paule,  pejerat  ?  nego. 
or,  in  English  — 

"The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  hers  ;  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
She  swears  'tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it." 

An  original  painting  of  Rubens,  representing  Diana  bathing,  and  said  to 
be  a  master-piece,  has  been  recently  discovered  among  a  lot  of  rubbish,  in 
the  garret  of  a  dealer  in  curiosities  at  Tours.  The  discoverer  purchased  it 
for  100  francs,  and  it  is  valued  by  connoisseurs  at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  history  of  this  picture,  if  we  may  credit  the  French  journals,  is  curi- 
ous. At  the  -time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Chateau  de  Richelieu  in 
Touraine,  a  priest  of  Tours  saw  this  painting,  and  supposing  it  to  represent 
Susanna,  bought  it  for  a  trifle,  and  gave  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. One  day  the  archbishop  found  fault  with  the  scantiness  of  drapery  in 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  placed  so  high  up  as  to  render  the  details 
nearly  invisible.  At  a  later  date,  the  curiosity-dealer  obtained  it  by  giving 
in  exchange  an  ancient  Madonna,  and  placed  it  among  other  old  paintings  in 
his  shop,  where  it  was  overlooked  until  the  other  day. 

A  notorious  bully  entered  a  refreshment  saloon  and  ordered  a  glass  of 
beer.  While  drinking  it,  he  began  to  insult  the  company,  casting  ferocious 
glances  around,  as  if  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  "  Miserable  den  !  "  he  said. 
"  Nothing  but  a  gang  of  thieves  and  blackguards  :  a  gentleman  can't  drink  a 
glass  of  heer  with  any  satisfaction  in  such  a  beastly  place."  One  of  the 
company  walked  calmly  up  to  him  and  slapped  his  face.  "  There  it  is,  you 
see  !  "  the  bully  cried.  "  Didn't  I  just  say  that  a  gentleman  couldn't  drink  a 
glass  of  beer  with  any  comfort  in  this  beastly  place  ? " —  and  walked  out. 

"Revolution,"  says  a  French  writer,  "is  a  cannon  which  makes  a  loud 
noise,  does  much  damage,  recoils  as  soon  as  it  has  gone  off,  and  often  bursts 
in  the  faces  of  its  gunners.  Equality,  with  the  populace,  means  to  be  the 
equals  of  their  superiors,  and  the  superiors  of  their  equals." 

The  following  curious  advertisement  appeared  lately  in  the  London 
Times : —  "  Several  gentlemen  desire  to  spend  some  time  in  a  house  said  to 
be  haunted,  for  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena. 
Any  person  owning  a  house  with  this  reputation,  will  please  communicate 
with  Mr. ." 

The  individual  who  was  arrested  at  Compiegne  on  the  charge  of  intending 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  has  had  his  portrait  taken  by  a  photographer 
named  Mr.  Hideous  (M.  Hideux).  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  name 
would  scare  away  all  sitters.     Perhaps  he  makes  a  specialty  of  assassins. 
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In  Woolrych's  Lives  of  English  Scrjeants-at-Law,  several  good  anecdotes 
are  told  of  Serjeant  Davy,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  pretty  wit.  Lord 
Mansfield  once  proposing,  to  the  horror  of  the  bar,  to  sit  on  Good  Friday, 
Davy  remarked  that  if  his  lordship  did  so,  he  would  be  "the  first  judge  that 
had  sat  on  that  day  since  Pontius  Pilate.'1''  On  one  occasion  he  was  charged 
with  unprofessional  conduct  in  taking  less  than  a  guinea  from  a  client,  and 
defended  himself  by  saying: — "  I  took  silver  because  I  could  not  get  gold  ; 
but  I  took  every  farthing  the  fellow  had  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  you  don't 
call  that  disgracing  the  prpfession  !  " 

A  new  marine  torpedo  of  most  formidable  powers  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Whitehead,  an  English  engineer.  The  mechanical  construction  is  kept 
a  secret,  but  the  machine  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  which  floats  at  any  deter- 
mined depth  beneath  the  surface,  propelled  by  means  of  compressed  air  in 
the  after  part.  It  has  a  blade  like  that  of  a  sword-fish  at  the  bow,  and  other 
blades  rising  vertically  from  the  sides.  It  can  be  directed  to  run  at  any 
object  under  water,  either  in  a  straight  or  curved  line.  The  fore  part  is 
charged  with  nitro-glycerine,  by  the  explosion  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  "  can 
make  a  hole  in  the  hull  of  the  strongest  iron-built  vessel." 

The  continual  improvements  in  the  penetrating  power  of  projectiles,  and 
the  resisting  power  of  targets,  have  suggested  to  an  ingenious  mind  the 
ultimate  problem  in  that  direction,  which  he  thus  formulates  : — "  If  an  irre- 
sistible body  meet  an  impenetrable  one,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  " 


Editors  of  The  New  Eclectic  : 

Gentlemen: — In  the  poem  called  An  Arctic  Scene,  published  in  your 
January  No.,  the  word  "midsummer,"  which  occurs  a  few  lines  before  the 
Woman  enters,  should  be  "  mid- August."  The  error  happened  in  copying 
the  MS.  Do  me  the  favor  to  note  this  correction,  that  the  poem  may  be 
relieved  from  an  astronomical  absurdity. 

G.  W.  Archer. 

Bel  Air,  Md.  January  I,  1870. 

The  author  of  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse-shoe  and  The  Heroism 
of  John  Champe,  promises  us  for  some  future  number  other  sketches  of 
early  American  history.  A  paper  on  Bacorfs  Rebellion,  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  most  interesting  and  important  passage  in  our  colonial  history, 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
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The  Southern  Review. 

DAPHLES. 


NCE  on  the  throne  of  Argos  sat  a  maid— - 
Daphies  the  Fair  ;  serene  and  unafraid, 
She  ruled  her  realm,  for  the  rough  folk  were  brought 
To  worship  one  they  deemed  divinely  wrought 
In  beauty,  and  mild  graciousness  of  heart : 
Nobles  and  courtiers,  too,  espoused  her  part, 
So  that  the  sweet  young  face  all  thronged  to  see. 
Glanced  from  her  throne-room's  silken  canopy  — 
Broidered  with  leaves  and  many  a  snow-white  dove  - 
Rosily  conscious  of  her  people's  love. 
Only  the  Chief  of  a  far  frontier  clan, 
A  haughty,  bold,  ambitious  nobleman, 
By  law  her  vassal,  but  self-sworn  to  be 
From  subject-tithe  and  tribute  boldly  free, 
And  scorning  most  this  weak  girl-sovereign's  reign. 
Now  from  the  mountain  fastness  to  the  plain 
Summoned  his  savage  legions  to  the  fight, 
Wherein  he  hoped  to  wrench  the  imperial  might 
From  Daphies,  and  confirm  his  claim  thereto. 
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But  Doracles,  the  insurgent  Chief,  could  know 
Nought  of  the  secret  charm,  the  subtle  stress 
Of  beauty  wed  to  warm  unselfishness, 
Which  in  her  hour  of  trial  wrapped  the  Queen 
Safely  apart,  in  golden  air  serene 
Of  deep  devotion,  and  fond  faith  of  .those 
The  steadfast  hearts  betwixt  her  and  her  foes. 
The  oldest  courtier,  schooled  in  state-craft  guile, 
Some  loyal  fire  at  her  entrancing  smile 
Felt  strangely  kindled  in  his  outworn  soul  ; 
Far  more  the  warrior  youths  her  soft  control 
Moulded  to  noble  deeds,  till  all  the  land, 
Aroused  at  Love's  and  Honor's  joint  command, 
Bristled  with  steel,  and  rang  with  sounds  of  war. 

Still  rashly  trusting  in  his  fortunate  star, 

This  arrogant  Thrall  who  fain  would  grasp  a  crown, 

Backed  by  half-barbarous  hordes,  marched  swiftly  down 

'Twixt  the  hill  ramparts  and  the  Western  Sea. 

First,  blazing  homesteads  greet  him,  whence  did  flee 

The  frightened  hinds  through  fires  themselves  had  lit 

'Mid  the  ripe  grain,  lest  foes  should  reap  of  it ; 

Or,  here  and  there,  some  groups  of  aged  folk, 

Women  and  men,  bent  down  beneath  the  yoke 

Of  cruel  years,  and  babbling  idiot  speech. 

"  Methinks,"  cried  Doracles,  "our  arms  will  reach 

The  realm's  unshielded  heart ;  for  lo  !  the  breath, 

The  mere  hot  fume  of  rapine  and  of  death 

Which  flames  before  our  legions,  like  a  blight 

Withers  the  people's  valor  and  their  might." 

The  fifes  played  shriller  ;  the  wild  trumpet's  blast 

Smote  the  great  host,  and  thrilled  them  as  it  passed, 

While  clashing  shields,  and  spears  which  caught  the  morn, 

And  splendid  banners  in  strong  hands  upborne, 

And  plumed  helms,  and  steeds  of  matchless  race, 

And  in  the  van  that  clear,  keen,  eagle  face 

Of  Doracles,  firm-set  on  shoulders  tall, 

Squared  like  a  rock,  and  towering  o'er  them  all, 

With  all  the  pomp  and  swell  of  martial  strife, 

Woke  the  burnt  plains  and  bleak  defiles  to  life. 

So  phalanx  after  phalanx  glittering  filed 

Firm  to  the  front :  their  haughty  leader  smiled 

To  see  with  what  a  bold  and  buoyant  air 

The  lowliest  footman  marched  before  him  there, 

Till  his  proud  head  he  lifted  to  the  sun, 

And  his  heart  leaped  as  at  a  victory  won 

That  self-same  hour,  o'er  which  bright-hovering  shone 

The  steadfast  image  of  an  ivory  throne. 
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But  the  Queen's  host,  by  skilful  champions  led, 
Its  powers  meanwhile  concentred  to  a  head, 
Lay,  an  embattled  force,  with  wary  eye, 
Ready  to  ward  or  strike  whene'er  the  cry 
Of  coming  foemen  on  their  ears  should  fall, 
Nigh  the  huge  towers  which  guard  the  Capital. 

Not  long  their  watch  ;  one  bluff  October  day, 

There  rose  a  blare  of  trumpets,  far  away, 

And  sound  of  thronging  hoofs  which  muffled  came 

Borne  on  the  wind  like  the  dull  noise  of  flame 

Half  stifled  in  dense  woodlands  ;  then  the  wings 

Of  the  Queen's  host,  as  each  swift  section  flings 

The  Imperial  Banner  proudly  fluttering  out, 

Spread  from  the  royal  centre.     Hark  !  a  shout, 

As  from  those  thousand  hearts  in  one  great  soul 

Sublimely  fused,  rose,  thunder-deep,  to  roll 

In  wild  acclaim  far  down  the  quivering  van  ; 

And  wilder  still  the  heroic  tumult  ran 

From  front  to  rear,  when,  through  her  palace  gate, 

Daphles,  in  unaccustomed  martial  state, 

A  keen  spear  shimmering  in  its  silver  hold, 

And  on  her  brow  the  Argive  crown  of  gold, 

Flashed  like  a  sunbeam  on  her  warriors'  sight 

Girt  by  her  Generals,  on  a  neighboring  height 

She  reined  her  Lybian  courser,  while  the  air 

Played  with  the  bright  waves  of  her  meteor  hair, 

And  on  her  lovely  April  face  the  tide 

Of  varied  feeling  —  now  a  jubilant  pride 

In  those  strong  arms  and  stronger  hearts  below, 

And  now  a  prescient  fear  —  did  ebb  and  flow, 

Its  sensitive  heaven  transforming  momently. 

But  soon  the  foeman's  cohorts,  like  a  sea, 

With  waves  of  steel,  and  foam  of  snow-white  plumes, 

Slowly  emerged  from  out  the  forest  glooms, 

In  splendid  pomp  and  antique  pageantry. 

An  ominous  pause  !  and  then  the  trumpets  high 

Sounded  the  terrible  onset,  and  the  field 

Rocked  as  with  earthquake,  and  the  thick  air  reeled 

With  clangors  fierce  from  echoing  hill  to  hill. 

Bloody  but  brief  the  contest !     All  the  skill 

Of  Doracles  against  the  steadfast  will 

Planted  by  love  in  faithful  hearts  that  day 

Frothed  like  an  idle  tide  that  slips  away 

From  granite  walls  !     His  knights  their  furious  blows 

Discharged  on  what  seemed  statues  whose  repose 

Was  iron,  or  their  fated  coursers  hurled 

On  spears  unbent  as  bases  of  a  world  ! 
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Meanwhile  the  whole  dread  scene  did  Daphles  view 

With  anguished,  tearless  eyes.     But  when  she  knew 

The  victory  hers,  down  the  hill-slopes  she  urged 

Her  restless  steed,  where  still  but  faintly  surged 

The  last  worn  waves  of  tumult ;  there  her  bands 

Of  conquering  Captains  she  with  fervent  hands 

And  o'erfraught  swelling  breast  did  proudly  greet. 

Yet  her  pale  face  was  touched  with  pity  sweet 

While  the  chained  rebels  passed  her,  worn  and  sore 

With  ghastly  wounds,  and  shivering  in  their  gore. 

But  when,  untamed,  uncowed,  in  midst  of  these, 

The  grand  defiant  form  of  Doracles 

Rose  like  a  god  discrowned,  her  wan  cheeks  flushed, 

And  through  her  heart  a  quick  hot  torrent  rushed 

Of  undefined,  mysterious  sympathy. 

Viewing  that  haughty  brow,  that  unbent  knee, 

"  O  kingly  head  !  "  she  thought,  "  too  well  I  know 

How  bitter-keen  to  him  the  signal  blow 

This  day  hath  dealt !     O  kingly  resolute  eyes, 

Shrining  the  sovran  soul !  'twere  surely  wise 

To  change  their  glance  of  cold  vindictive  gloom 

To  grateful  light,  and  make  what  seemed  a  doom 

Heavy  as  death,  the  clouded  path  to  fame, 

Lordship,  and  honor  !  "     Ah,  but  pity  came 

To  crown  admiring  kindness  with  a  flame 

Of  subtler  life  ;  for  he,  the  vanquished  one, 

On  whom  that  day  his  fate's  malignant  sun 

Had  set  in  storms,  that  night  would  slumber,  kissed 

By  a  fair  phantom  girt  with  golden  mist, 

A  new-born  delicate  love,  but  dimly  guessed 

Even  in  the  pure  depths  of  the  maiden  breast, 

Whence  the  sweet  sylph  had  'scaped  her  unaware. 

But  when  the  evening  silence  drew  anear, 

And  round  about  the  borders  of  the  world 

The  second  night  since  that  great  contest  furled 

Its  brooding  shades,  the  young  Queen,  all  alone, 

Paused  by  the  dungeon  floor  whereon  were  thrown 

At  listless  length  the  limbs  of  Doracles. 

"  How,  how,"  she  murmured,  "  may  I  best  appease 

His  stricken  pride,  or  touch  to  tender  calm 

His  fevered  honor  ?  with  what  healing  balm 

Allay  the  smart  wherewith  his  spirit  groans  ?  " 

Perplexed,  and  yearning,  on  the  dismal  stones 

Without  the  prison  door  she  walked  apart, 

Love,  doubt,  and  shame  all  struggling  in  her  heart, 

Till  the  large  flood  of  mingled  love  and  woe 

Rose  to  her  snowy  eyelids,  and  did  flow 

In  soft  refreshing  tears,  like  spring-tide  showers  ; 

Then,  bright  and  blushing  as  the  moss-rose  bowers 
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Of  dewy  May,  she  pushed  the  huge  grate  back, 

And  through  the  dusky  glooms,  the  shadows  black, 

Dawned  glowingly  !     Next  for  a  moment  she 

Stood  in  a  timid,  strange  uncertainty, 

Changing  from  rosy  red  to  deathly  white  ; 

When,  as  a  Queen  sustained  by  true  love's  right, 

She  spake  in  mild,  pure,  steadfastness  of  soul : 

"  I  come,  O  Doracles,  with  no  mean  dole 

Of  transient  pity,  but  to  show  thee  how 

Thy  mistress  would  exalt  the  abased  brow 

Of  one  who  knows  her  not !  "     Therewith  she  freed 

His  fettered  limbs,  or  yet  his  brain  could  heed 

Or  comprehend  her  mercy's  cordial  scope  : 

His  soul  had  shrunk  too  low  for  dreams  of  hope, 

Such  swift  misfortunes  smote  him  :  still,  when  all 

The  Queen's  fair  meaning  on  his  mind  did  fall, 

The  locked  and  frozen  sternness  of  his  look 

Broke  up,  as  breaks  the  death-cold  wintry  brook 

Its  icy  spell  at  noonday  ;  yet  his  face 

Was  lighted  not  by  thankful,  reverent  grace, 

But  flashed  an  evil  triumph  where  he  stood 

Spurning  his  unloosed  chains.     In  such  base  mood, 

One  eager  foot  pressed  on  the  dungeon  stair, 

"  What  terms,"  he  asked,  "  O  Queen,  demand'st  thou  here  ? 

I  pledge  thee  faith  ! "     Silent  were  Daphles'  tips, 

And  all  her  gentle  hopes  by  swift  eclipse 

Were  darkened.      With  a  deathly  smile  she  signed 

The  Chief  farewell,  as  one  who  scorned  to  bind 

Her  mercy  with  set  terms.      He  turned  to  go, 

Self-centred,  callous,  dreaming  not  how  low 

Her  heart  had  sunk  at  each  cold,  shallow  word 

With  which  his  barren  nature,  faintly  stirred 

By  ruth,  or  love,  or  pardon,  dared  repay 

Her  matchless  mercy.      On  his  unchecked  way 

He  turned  to  go,  when  with  one  shuddering  sob, 

And  deep-drawn,  plaintive  breath  which  seemed  to  rob 

Life  of  its  last  dear  hope,  the  Queen  sank  down, 

Wrapped  in  a  death-like  trance.     With  sullen  frown, 

And  many  a  muttered  oath,  he  raised  her  form, 

Frail  now  as  some  pale  lily  by  the  storm 

Wind-blown  and  beaten  ;  for  at  woman's  love 

He  could  but  vaguely  guess,  and  no  poor  dove 

Pierced  by  the  woodman's  shaft  was  less  to  him 

Than  this  fair  spirit  struggling  in  the  dim 

And  tortured  twilight  of  unshared  desire  ; 

Nor  could  he  part  the  pure  romantic  fire 

Of  such  high  passion  from  the  lukewarm  flame 

That  feebly  burns  in  sordid  hearts  and  tame, 
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Not  of  love's  heat,  but  vacant  flattery's  born, 

To  feed  his  pride,  yet  stir  the  latent  scorn 

Of  that  rough  manhood  such  hard  natures  know. 

Waked  from  her  trance,  with  wandering  eyes  and  slow 

The  Queen  looked  round,  but  dimly  conscious  yet, 

Until  at  last  her  faltering  glance  was  set 

On  Doracles,  to  whom,  that  he  might  see 

How  a  soft  ruth  to  love's  intensity 

Had  strangely  grown,  she  laid  her  deep  heart  bare  ; 

Then,  with  a  sweet,  but  nobly  queen-like  air, 

She  said,  "  O  Doracles  !  in  just  return 

For  all  this  love  and  pity,  which  did  yearn 

To  lift  thee  fallen,  and  to  find  thee  lost, 

And  slowly  sickening  underneath  the  frost 

Of  bleak  despair,  I  well  might  ask  of  thee 

Thy  heart  with  all  its  rarest  freight  in  fee, 

Save  that  I  feel  my  virgin  fame  and  life 

Must  count  as  pure  when  thou  hast  made  me  wife, 

Though  but  a  wife  in  state  and  name  alone. 

Behold,  O  Chief!  I  proffer,  too,  my  throne, 

Not  as  thy  freedom's  sole  condition  given, 

But  that  men's  eyes  and  scornful  thoughts  be  driven 

Away  from  what  in  me  may  seem  as  ill, 

If  —  if — perchance  thou  shouldst  reject  me  still." 

At  which  hard  word  she  droops  her  head,  and  sighs, 

While  patient  tears  bedew  her  downcast  eyes. 

Now,  with  sly  semblance  of  a  soul  at  ease, 

Her  liberal  proffer  crafty  Doracles 

Freely  embraced.      They  passed  the  prison-bound, 

And  that  same  day,  with  silver-ringing  sound 

Of  trurnp  and  cymbal,  the  state  heralds  cried 

Abroad  through  all  the  city,  far  and  wide, 

The  Queen's  vast  pardon  ;  whereupon  her  court  — 

Nobles  and  dames  —  each  quaintly  gorgeous  sport 

Known  in  the  old  time,  bold  or  debonair, 

With  feasts  and  mimic  strifes,  and  pageants  rare, 

Did  hold  in  honor  of  their  Sovereign's  choice  — 

A  choice  none  there  would  question  !     Not  a  voice, 

Gentle  or  simple,  but  was  raised  to  bless, 

And  pray  the  kindly  gods  for  happiness 

And  peace  on  both.     Meanwhile  the  Thrall  made  King, 

Albeit  a  secret  anger  still  would  wring 

His  thankless  soul,  in  princely  fashion  took 

The  general  homage,  nor  by  word  nor  look 

Betrayed  the  festering  consciousness  within  : 

So  gracious  seemed  he,  Daphles'  hopes  begin 

To  wake,  and  whisper  fond,  sweet,  foolish  words 

Close  to  her  heart,  that  flutters  like  a  bird's 
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Wooed  in  the  spring-dawn.     Yet,  alas  !  alas 
For  joy  that  dies,  and  dreamy  hopes  that  pass 
To  nothingness  !     In  midst  of  this,  her  trust, 
Came  a  swift  blow  which  smote  her  to  the  dust ; 
News  that  her  ingrate  love  had  basely  fled, 
Whither  none  knew.     Scarce  had  this  shaft  been  sped 
From  Fate's  unerring  bow,  than  swift  again 
Hurtled  a  second  steeped  in  poisoned  pain  ; 
For  now  the  whole  dark  truth  came  sternly  out : 
Leagued  with  her  bitterest  foes,  a  savage  rout 
Of  mountain  robbers  o'er  the  frontier-land, 
He  unto  whom  she  proffered  heart  and  hand, 
Kingdom  and  crown,  had  bared  his  treacherous  blade, 
And  of  the  great  and  just  gods  unafraid, 
Upreared  his  standard  'neath  the  blood-red  star, 
And  raised  once  more  the  incarnate  curse  of  war ! 

So  from  that  day  all  gladness  left  the  heart 

Of  broken  Daphles  ;  she  would  muse  apart 

From  Court  and  friends,  her  once  blithe  footsteps  slow, 

Her  once  proud  head  bowed  down,  and  such  wild  woe 

Couched  in  the  clouded  depths  of  mournful  eyes, 

That  few  could  mark  her  misery  but  with  sighs 

Deep  almost  as  her  own.     At  last,  she  wrote 

(For  still  her  soul  hailed,  watery  and  remote, 

One  beam  of  hope)  a  missive,  tender,  sweet, 

Charmed  with  such  pathos,  to  her  delicate  feet 

It  might  have  lured  a  spirit  nigh  to  death, 

And  straight  imbued  with  warm  compassionate  breath 

A  heart  as  cold  as  spires  of  Arctic  ice  ! 

Ah,  futile  hope  !     Ah,  fond  and  vain  device  ! 

Not  all  the  pleading  eloquence  of  wronsj, 

Veiling  its  wounds,  and  golden-soft  as  song 

Trilled  by  the  brown  Sicilian  nightingales 

In  dusky  nooks  of  melancholy  vales, 

Could  melt  the  granite  will  of  Doracles  : 

Each  tender  line  she  sent  him  did  but  teaze 

And  sting  his  obdurate  temper  into  hate, 

As  if  the  deep  harmonious  terms  that  wait 

On  truest  love  were  wasp-like,  poisoned  things  : 

Her  timorous  hints,  her  sweet  imaginings, 

Far  thoughts,  and  dreams  evanishing,  but  high, 

Filled  with  the  maiden  dews  of  sanctity, 

He  crushed,  as  one  might  crush  in  maddened  hours 

The  fairest  of  the  sisterhood  of  flowers. 

No  farther  answer  made  he  than  could  be 

Couched  in  brief  terms  of  cold  discourtesy  ; 
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Holding  all  love,  the  noblest  love  on  earth, 

Of  lesser  moment  than  an  insect's  birth, 

Buzzing  its  life  out  'twixt  the  dawn  and  dark. 

That  letter  stifled  the  last  healthful  spark 

Of  the  Queen's  flickering  reason,  turned  her  wit 

To  wild  and  errant  courses,  sadly  lit 

By  wandering  stars  and  orbs  of  fantasy. 

Deeming  that  she  full  soon  must  sink  and  die, 

Daphles,  still  true  to  that  one  dominant  thought 

And  firm  affection  which  such  ill  had  brought, 

Summoned  her  learned  scribes,  and  bade  them  draw 

After  strict  form  and  precedents  of  law, 

Her  solemn  testament ;  whereby  she  gave 

Her  throne  to  Doracles,  whene'er  the  grave 

Closed  o'er  her  broken  heart  and  humbled  head. 

But  now,  her  chiefs  and  nobles,  hard  bestead 

By  circumstance,  and  dreading  much  lest  he, 

The  renegade,  and  rebel,  who  did  flee 

From  love  to  league  with  license,  yet  should  sway 

The  honored  Argive  sceptre,  on  a  day 

Called  forth  to  solemn  council  and  debate 

Lords,  liegemen,  ministers,  to  save  the  State 

From  threatened  tyranny  and  upstart  rule  : 

Thereto  the  wan  Queen,  powerless  now  to  school 

Features  or  mind  to  subjugation  meet, 

Came  weakly  tottering ;  in  her  lofty  seat 

She  sank  bewildered,  listless  ;  all  could  mark 

Beneath  her  languid  eyes  the  hollows  dark, 

And  —  save  that  sometimes  as  she  slowly  turned 

Her  wasted  form,  the  fires  of  fever  burned, 

Death's  prescient  blazon,  on  each  sunken  cheek  — 

Her  face  was  pallid  as  a  cold-white  streak 

Of  wintry  moonlight  on  Siberian  snows  ; 

Her  quivering  mouth  and  chill  contracted  brows 

Bespoke  an  inward  torture,  while  from  all 

The  shrewd  debate  within  that  Council  Hall 

Her  dim  thoughts  wandered  vaguely,  lost  and  dumb. 

But  when  her  pitying  maidens  round  her  come, 

And  gently  strive  on  her  drooped  head  to  place 

The  self-same  laurel  garland  which  did  grace 

Her  warm,  white  temples  on  that  morn  of  strife 

And  woeful  victory,  her  sick  brain  seemed  rife 

Once  more  with  memories  ;  in  her  hand  she  pressed 

The  half-dead  wreath,  and  o'er  her  flowing  vest 

Strewed  the  plucked  leaves  those  aimless  fingers  tore 

Unwittingly  ;  which  on  the  marble  floor, 

Down  fluttering,  one  by  one,  lay  blurred  and  dead, 

Like  the  sere  hopes  her  withered  heart  had  shed, 
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Smitten  of  love ;  for  now  she  touched  the  close 

Of  the  soul's  dreary  autumn,  and  the  snows 

Of  winter  soon  would  clasp  her  eyelids  cold. 

Yea,  soon,  too  soon  !  for  while  her  fingers  fold 

The  garland  loosely,  and  in  fitful  grief 

She  still  would  strip  the  circlet  leaf  by  leaf, 

Till  now  one-half  the  wreath  is  plucked  and  bare, 

She  lifts  her  dim  eyes,  hearkening,  as  though  'ware 

Of  mystic  voices  calling  on  her  name  ; 

Therewith  her  cheek,  whence  the  quick  fevered  flame 

Had  quite  pulsed  out,  with  one  last  quiver,  she 

Drops  on  the  cushioned  dais  passively  ; 

For  death,  more  kind  than  love,  hath  brought  her  peace. 

Long  was  ifcere  her  stricken  realm  could  cease 

To  mourn  for  Daphles  ;  yet  her  burial  riles, 

With  all  their  mournful  pomps,  their  sombre  sights 

Funereal,  scarce  were  passed,  when  her  last  Will, 

Despite  its  humbling  terms  which  rankled  still 

In  all  men's  minds,  her  faithful  courtiers  sent, 

With  news  of  that  most  sudden,  sad  event 

Which  made  him  King,  to  restless  Doracles. 

What  recked  he  then  that  to  its  bitterest  lees 

A  pure  young  soul  had  quaffed  of  Misery's  cup, 

And  after,  Death's  ?     "  My  star,"  he  thought,  "  flames  up, 

Fronting  the  heights  of  empire  !     All  is  well !  " 

Thereon,  impelled  by  keen  desire  to  dwell 

In  his  new  realm,  with  reckless  haste  he  rode 

From  town  to  town,  till  now  the  grand  abode, 

The  palace  of  the  royal  Argive  race 

Did  rise  before  him  in  its  lofty  place, 

O'erlooking  leagues  of  golden  fields  and  streams, 

Fair  hills  and  shadowy  vineyards,  by  great  teams 

Of  laboring  oxen  rifled  morn  by  morn, 

Till  the  bared  tremulous  branches  swung  forlorn 

'Gainst  the  red  flush  of  Autumn's  sunset  sky. 

Housed  with  rich  state  therein,  full  regally 

The  King  his  sovereign  life  and  course  began, 

Striving  at  one  swift  bound  to  reach  the  van 

Of  princely  fame  ;  his  rare  magnificence 

Of  feasts,  shows,  pageants,  and  high  splendors,  whence 

The  wondering  guests  all  dazzled  went  their  way, 

Grew  to  a  world-wide  proverb  for  display 

And  costly  lavishness.     Yet  one  there  was 

O'er  whose  gray  head  these  days  of  pomp  did  pass 

Like  purpling  shadows  o'er  the  faded  grass  : 

Wit  touched  him  not  to  smiles,  gay  music's  flow 

Fell  powerless  on  his  closed  heart's  secret  woe, 
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While  at  their  feasts  silent  he  sat  and  grim  : 
Oftimes  the  King  a  cold  glance  cast  on  him, 
As  one  who  marred  their  mirthful  revelry, 
And  in  the  boisterous  spring-tide  of  their  glee 
Rose  like  a  boding  phantom.     More  and  more, 
He  felt  a  vague,  dim  trouble  at  the  core 
Of  his  rude  nature  stirred,  whene'er  he  saw 
Phorbas  draw  near  ;  something  akin  to  awe, 
If  not  to  dread  ;  for  this  old  man  did  stand 
Chiefest  of  Daphles'  mourners  in  her  land ; 
As  chief  of  her  life's  friends,  ere  that  black  doom 
Stole  from  her  heart  its  joy,  her  cheek  its  bloom. 

Just  where  the  mellowed  rays  of  noonday  light 

Streamed  through  the  curtained  gloom  obscurely  bright 

Which  wrapped  the  great  Art-Galleries  richly  round, 

There  hung,  'mid  many  a  stately  portrait  bound 

In  frames  of  costly  ivory  carved  and  wrought, 

A  picture  which  the  King's  eyes  oft  had  sought 

With  anxious  wonder  ;  for,  day  following  day, 

Would  Phorbas,  mutely  sorrowing,  make  delay, 

Going  or  coming  from  the  Council-Hall, 

To  view  that  muffled  mystery  on  the  wall. 

Over  it  flowed  a  veil  of  silvery  hue, 

With  here  and  there  fine  threads  of  gold  shot  through 

With  delicate  woof;  and  whoso  chanced  to  turn 

A  glance  thereon,  would  feel  his  spirit  burn 

To  pierce  the  jealous  veil  whose  folds  might  hide 

Some  priceless  marvel.     Now,  at  high  noontide 

Of  one  calm  autumn  day,  the  King  again 

Met  Phorbas  — his  worn  features  drawn  with  pain, 

And  in  his  eyes  the  sharp  salt  rheum  of  age  — 

Still  poring  on  the  picture.     "  Thou  a  Sage  !  " 

Sneered  Doracles,  "yet  idly  bent,  forsooth, 

On  vaporing  fancies  ? "     Then,  more  harsh,  "  The  truth  ! 

The  truth,  old  man  !     What  strong  spell  drags  thee  here 

(Some  charm,  methinks,  'twixt  passion  and  despair) 

Morn  after  morn,  forcing  thine  eyes  to  stray 

O'er  yon  blank  mystery  ?     Prithee,  Phorbas,  say 

What  image  lurks  beneath  that  glimmering  shroud  ? 

Perchance  the  last  King's  ?     Well,  am  I  less  proud 

And  princely-wise  than  he  ?     Or  art  thou  bold 

To  deem  vie  all  unworthy  to  behold 

My  brave  forerunner  ? "     Thereupon  he  knit 

His  rugged  brows,  the  while  his  soul  was  lit 

To  keen,  impatient  wrath.     With  trembling  hands, 

But  not  for  fear,  Phorbas  unloosed  the  bands 

Studded  with  diamond  points  which  clasped  the  veil 

Close  to  its  place.     The  startled  Prince  grew  pale, 
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As  there  in  all  her  fresh  young  grace  did  shine 

The  face  of  Daphles,  with  a  smile  divine 

Into  arch  dimples  rippling  joyfully. 

Some  faintly-pensive  memory  seemed  to  vie 

With  deeper  feelings  in  the  low,  quick  tone 

Wherewith  the  King  spake,  whispering  to  his  own 

Half-wakened  heart :   "  Certes,  it  could  not  be, 

That  she  who  owned  the  glorious  face  I  see, 

Bright  with  all  brightness  of  a  young  delight, 

Yet  pined  and  withered  'neath  the  fatal  night 

Of  starless  grief!  "     To  which,  "  Thy  pardon,  Sire," 

The  old  man  said,  "but  ere  my  life's  low  fire 

Hath  quite  gone  out,  I  fain  would  free  my  soul 

Of  that  which  long  hath  borne  me  care  and  dole  ; 

So,  sovereign  Lord  !  list  to  the  tale  I  tell." 

And  therewithal,  did  Phorbas  deem  it  well 

To  show  how  Daphles'  darkened  life  did  wane  ; 

How  love,  first  touched  by  doubt,  soon  changed  to  pain, 

And,  last,  blank  desolation,  whose  wild  stress 

Wrecked  and  made  bare  her  perfect  loveliness, 

O'erwhelming  wit  with  beauty  ;  "  still,"  said  he, 

"  Oh,  Sire  !  to  her  last  hour  most  tenderly 

She  spake  of  thee  ;  her  twilight  reason  set 

On  the  sole  thought,  '  My  love  may  love  me  yet; 

For  man's  love  comes  with  knowledge,  so  I  deem 

Slow-hearted  man's  ! '     Ah,  heaven  !  she  could  not  dream 

But  thy  name  filled  her  dreams.     When  madness  stole 

Like  a  dread  mist  about  her,  and  her  soul, 

Wound  in  its  viewless  cerement-folds  accurst " 

"  Madness  !  "  the  King  cried,  in  a  sharp  outburst 

Of  wild  amazement ;  "  Madness  !  /  have  known 

The  mad  impatience  of  a  will  o'ergrown 

When  sternly  thwarted  in  its  fiery  zeal ; 

But  dreamed  not  how  these  fairy  creatures  feel, 

These  soft,  frail-natured  women,  if  perchance 

Love  turn  on  them  a  cold  or  lukewarm  glance 

Of  brief  denial !  "     Then,  the  impatient  red 

In  a  swift  flood,  but  not  of  anger,  spread 

O'er  the  King's  face  ;  convulsed  it  seemed,  and  stern. 

But  when  from  garrulous  Phorbas  he  did  learn 

How  the  Queen's  laurel  wreath  half  bare  became, 

The  hot  blood  ebbed,  and  o'er  its  waning  flame 

Coursed  the  first  tear  his  warrior-soul  had  shed  ; 

Nor  could  he  rouse  again  the  lustihed 

Of  ruder  thoughts,  but  thickly  muttering,  laid 

On  the  fair  portrait  of  the  sovereign  maid 

A  reverent  hand  ;  from  midst  the  painted  dome 

Of  the  great  gallery,  forth  he  bore  it  home 
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Unto  the  secret  chamber  of  his  rest ; 

There  next  his  couch  he  placed  the  beauteous  guest ; 

There  feasted  on  its  sweetness  ;  and  since  nought 

Of  public  import  now  did  claim  his  thought, 

No  fierce  war  threatened,  no  shrewd  treaties  pressed, 

Strangely  the  picture  mastered  him  ;  it  grew, 

As  days,  then  weeks,  and  seasons,  o'er  him  flew, 

A  part,  an  inmost  essence  of  all  life, 

Which  touched  to  joy  or  thrilled  to  shuddering  strife 

The  soul's  deep-seated  issues  ;  yet,  at  last, 

Stronger  the  fierce  strife  waxed  ;  the  bliss  was  passed ; 

And  wheresoe'er  the  King  went,  night  or  day, 

One  haunting  phantom  barred  his  doomed  way. 

But  ere  he  reached  the  worst  wild  stage  of  woe, 
Through  many  a  change  of  passion,  swift  or  slow, 
The  King  passed  downward,  nearing  treacherous  death  ; 
And  thus  it  hapt,  our  old-world  legend  saith  : 

The  more  he  gazed  on  Daphles'  blooming  face, 

All  flushed  with  happy  youth  and  Hebe  grace, 

The  more  her  marvellous  image  seemed  alive  ; 

He  saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  warm  blood  strive, 

In  ruddier  tide,  with  conscious  hues  to  dye 

Her  lovely  brow  and  swan-like  neck,  or  vie 

With  Syrian  roses  on  her  cheeks  of  flame  ; 

The  more  he  gazed,  the  more  her  lips  became 

Instinct  with  timorous  motion,  till  a  sigh, 

New-born  of  honeyed  love  unwittingly, 

Seemed  hovering  like  a  murmurous  fairy  bee 

About  their  rich,  half-parted  comeliness  : — 

What  slight  breath  softly  stirs  the  truant  tress, 

Which  like  a  waif  of  sunset  light  did  rest 

In  wandering  golden  lustre  on  her  breast  ? 

And  what  clear  thought  her  bosom  graciously 

Heaves  into  gentle  billows,  like  a. sea 

Moon-kissed,  and  whispering  ?     Thus  the  King  would  task 

Long  hours  with  doting  questions,  when  the  mask 

Of  dull  State  forms  and  ceremonial  play 

With  wearied  brain  and  hand  was  cast  away, 

And  he  a  dead  maid's  crafty  image  turned 

To  breathing  life,  and  blissful  love  that  burned 

From  her  wild  pulses  and  fond  heart  to  his, 

And  on  her  mouth  he  pressed  a  bridegroom  kiss. 

Then  the  sweet  spell  was  broken  ;  Conscience  spoke, 
And  in  her  burning  depths  pale  Memory  woke. 
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Even  in  that  gentle  shape  his  cold  self-will 

Had  strangely  turned,  and  wrought  him  direful  ill ; 

Distempered,  moody,  sometimes  nigh  distraught 

With  ceaseless  pressure  of  one  harrowing  thought, 

He  grew,  and  hapless  thrills  of  lonely  pain  ; 

Her  picture,  imaged  on  his  heart  and  brain, 

Ruled  all  his  tides  of  being,  as  the  moon 

Draws  changeful  seas  ;  now  in  a  clear  high  noon 

Of  memories  bitter-sweet  his  soul  would  swim, 

Anon  to  sink  in  turbulent  gulfs  and  dim 

Of  wild  regret,  or  as  the  dead  to  lie 

Locked  in  a  mute,  life-wi  the  ring  lethargy. 

Creator  sweet  of  all  his  fortunes  high, 

Oh  that  in  Hades  she  could  hear  his  cry 

Remorseful,  and  come  back  in  pitying  guise 

To  ease  his  grief  and  calm  his  tortured  sighs  ! 

A  thousand,  thousand  times  this  wild  desire 

Would  wake,  and  surge  through  all  his  veins  like  fire  ; 

Followed,  alas,  too  soon,  by  such  deep  sense 
Of  powerless  will,  anjj^nortal  impotence, 
As  in  red  hurry  up  Jtnjfcoul  to  cheeks 
Runs  rioting,  and  ever  harshly  seeks 

To  drag  them  into  gajlpt,  gray  lines  of  care  ! 

Months  sped  eventless,  with  his  dark  despair 

Grown  darker ;  till,  one  sad  November  morn, 

Set  to  the  rhythmic  wail  of  winds  forlorn, 

They  found,  just  where  the  morning's  shadowy  gloom 

Had  gathered  deepest  in  the  Prince's  room, 

His  prostrate  body,  cold,  and  turned  in  part 

Upwards  —  the  blade's  hilt  glittering  o'er  his  heart, 

Where  his  own  mad  right  arm  had  sent  it  home. 

Beneath  him,  in  soft-tinted,  fadeless  bloom, 

Beneath  him  smiled  the  portrait  he  had  torn 

Madly  from  off  the  wall,  his  wan  face  borne 

Next  the  clear  brightness  of  that  life-like  one 

For  whose  fair  sake  he  lay  at  last,  undone  ; 

But  whose  glad  smile,  could  she  have  lived  that  hour, 

Had  waned  and  withered  inward,  like  a  flower 

The  storm-wind  blights,  at  stern  revenge,  like  this, 

Of  love's  cold  scorn  and  passion's  unpaid  kiss. 


Paul  H.  Havne. 


ALSOP'S   MARYLAND. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THIS  little  volume  forms  the  fifth  of  Mr.  Gowans's  Bibliotheca 
Americana,  a  series  of  reprints  of  rare  old  works  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  this  continent.  Its  claim  to  a  place  on  the 
list  is  due  less  to  its  historical  value  than  to  its  extreme  rarity,  and  its 
giving  a  view  of  the  Province,  so  to  speak,  from  underneath  ;  its 
author  being  a  laboring  man. 

There  seems  to  be  no  information  about  this  George  Alsop  except 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  book  itself.  Though  his  map,  of  which  a 
facsimile  in  photo-lithography  is  given,  bears  in  its  title  "  By  Geo  :  Alsop 
Gent."  he  was  evidently  a  young  man  of  low  estate.  His  brother,  we 
learn  by  one  of  the  letters,  was  an  indentured  apprentice  at  "  Joyners 
Hall  in  London,"  and  he  had  himself  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two 
years  at  some  craft  before  coming  to  Maryland.  He  came  out  under 
what  was  called  the  redemption  pla«Hkwhich  an  emigrant  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  merchant,  shipmaster  or  gentleman  emigrant  to 
serve  him  for  a  term  of  years  (at  first  not  more  than  five,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  four)  in  consideration  6f  his  passage.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  of  service,  the  master  was  bound  to  give  him  "  one  whole 
yeeres  provision  of  Corne  and  fifty  acres  of  Land,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Countrey."  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  under  this  system  that 
Alsop  came  out;  and  we  can  not  see  why  Mr.  Shea  —  who  has  edited 
this  reprint  and  supplied  copious  and  luminous  notes  —  should  insinu- 
ate the  suspicion  that  he  may  have  been  transported  as  a  convict. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  letter  to  his  brother  written  on  board  ship  just 
before  sailing,  he  says  "  I  know  you  have  a  chain  about  your  Leg 
as  well  as  I  have  a  clog  about  my  Neck;"  but  this  is  plainly  an 
allusion  to  the  voluntary  contract  into  which  he  had  just  entered,  and 
which  in  the  same  letter  he  has  spoken  of  as  almost  identical  with  his 
brother's  apprenticeship  :  "  I  leave  you  very  near  in  the  same  condition 
as  I  am  in  my  self,  only  here  lies  the  difference,  you  were  bound  at 
Joyners  Hall  in  London  Apprenticewise,  and  I  conditionally  at  Naviga- 
tors Hall  that  now  rides  at  an  Anchor  at  Gravesend."  This  compari- 
son, and  the  counsel  which  he  presently  gives  his  brother,  always  to 
respect  and  reverence  his  aged  parents,  would  be  rather  a  cool  piece 

A  Character  of  the  Province  of  Mary-Land,  wherein  is  Described  in  four  distinct 
Parts  (Viz.)  I.  The  Scituation  and  plenty  of  the  Province.  II.  The  Laws,  Customs, 
and  natural  Demeanor  of  the  Inhabitant.  III.  The  worst  and  best  Vsage  of  a 
Mary-La?id  Servant,  opened  in  view.  IV.  The  Traffique,  and  Vendable  Commo- 
dities of  the  Countrey.  Also  A  Small  Treatise  on  the  Wilde  and  Naked  Indians 
(or  Susquehanokes)  of  Mary-Land,  their  Customs,  Manners,  Absurdities,  &>  Pe- 
ligion.  Together  with  a  Collection  of  Historical  Letters.  By  George  Alsop. 
London.     1666. 
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of  impudence  from  a  transported  convict.  But  his  letter  to  his  father 
puts  the  matter  beyond  question,  as  he  there  speaks  of  his  engagement 
as  voluntary,  and  within  his  power  to  change  : —  "  before  I'le  revoke  my 
Resolution,  I  am  resolv'd  to  put  it  to  adventure."  He  himself  attri- 
butes his  determination  to  grief  at  the  execution  of  King  Charles, 
and  disgust  with  Puritanical  rule,  and  with  the  times 

"  When  as  the  Peasant  he  shall  take  his  King, 
And  without  cause  shall  fall  a  murthering  him  ;  " — 

but  though  we  must  take  this  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  he  had  managed 
to  endure  this  anguish  of  spirit  for  eight  years  already,  and  its  first 
poignancy  must  have  been  considerably  allayed,  our  doubtino-  the 
exact  accuracy  of  this  statement  does  not  justify  our  putting  him  in 
the  felon's  dock. 

In  fact  the  learned  editor  seems  to  have  taken  a  personal  pique 
against  George,  for  which  we  are  puzzled  to  account.  We  can  hardly 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  vehement  and  outspoken  royalist, 
and  takes  occasion  now  and  then  to  have  a  fling  at  the  Puritans.  Even 
supposing  Mr.  Shea  to  be  an  admirer  of  that  party,  surely  such  wrath 
can  not  burn  in  his  celestial  mind  as  to  instigate  him  to  heap  obloquy 
upon  the  morals  and  person  of  poor  George,  because  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  he  said  that  the  Roundheads  had  great  red  ears. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  our  author  has  evidently  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  says  "his  portrait  and  his  language  alike  bespeak  the 
rollicking  roysterer  of  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  less  reputable  haunts  of  London  " — a  sort  of  Roger  Wild- 
rake  of  Squattlesea  Mere.  But  the  portrait  (of  which  a  facsimile 
accompanies  this  edition)  represents  a  young  man  of  pleasing  and 
regular  features,  with  a  high  forehead  and  melancholy  eyes,  the  face 
thin  and  long,  as  most  English  faces  were  at  that  period/and  a  grave 
and  somewhat  saturnine  expression  ;  certainly  as  little  like  a  rollicker 
and  roysterer  as  one  could  well  imagine.  He  does  in  two  or  three 
places  allude,  in  the  way  of  censure  or  satire,  to  some  of  the  notorious 
haunts  and  persons  of  London,  but  if  this  bespeaks  the  profligate, 
then  his  contemporary,  the  satirist  Bishop  Hall,  must  have  been  a 
second  Clodius.  On  the  contrary  the  respectful  tone  of  his  letters  to 
his  "Honored  Father"  and  "Good  Mother,"  and  the  quaint  piety 
with  which  he  recounts  his  sickness  and  merciful  restoration  to  health, 
indicate  anything  but  a  frivolous  debauchee.  He  was  capable  of" 
sticking  by  a  friend  in  trouble,  too,  as  the  following  postscript  shows, 
referring  to  circumstances  which,  if  known,  would  doubtless  do  him 
honor: — "And  not  to  forget  Tom  Forge,  I  beseech  you  ;  tell  him  that 
my  Love's  the  same  toward  him  still,  and  as  firm  as  it  was  about  the 
overgrown  Tryal,  when  Judgements  upon  judgements,  had  I  not  stept 
in,  would  have  pursued  him  untill  the  day  of  Judgement,  &c."  Pity 
we  have  not  Tom  Forge's  estimate  of  his  character  to  set  against  Mr. 
Shea's  conjectures. 

As  for  the  style  of  his  narrative,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  its 
defence.  In  some  of  his  letters,  where  he  writes  without  affectation, 
he  expresses  himself  perfectly  well,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  time; 
but  in  his  book  he  felt  called  upon  to  try  a  higher  flight,  to  be  witty 
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without  wit,  and  learned  without  learning,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the 
worst  styles  ever  written  by  mortal  man. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1658  (having 
sailed  in  September  a  few  days  after  Cromwell's  death)  and  became 
the  servant  of  Thomas  Stockett,  Esq.,  the  ancestor  of  the  Maryland 
family  of  that  name,  upon  whose  estate  in  Baltimore  County  he  spent 
the  four  years  of  his  engagement.  Notwithstanding  his  favorable 
impression  of  the  country  and  people,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
inducements  offered  to  "redemptioners  "  to  become  settlers,  but  returned 
to  London  and  brought  out  this  tract ;  after  which  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  him,  unless  Allison's  conjecture  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  a  person  of  this  name  be  correct ;  in  which  we 
see  no  intrinsic  improbability,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  but  which  is 
scouted  by  the  editor,  who  is  resolved  to  admit  no  possibility  of  good 
in  George,  but  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  upon  him  as  an  irreclaimable 
rollicker  and  roysterer. 

His  arrival  in  Maryland  was  immediately  after  the  six  years  of 
Puritan  ascendency  in  that  Province  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  Lord  Proprietary  reinstated  in  his  rights.  From  the  fact  that  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  disturbances  in  the  Province  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Fendall's  intrigues  produced  but  little  agitation  among 
the  planters,  tired  with  the  stormy  times  through  which  they  had 
just  passed.  The  book  is  written  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
emigration,  and  is  dedicated,  no  doubt  by  permission,  to  Lord  Balti- 
more. 

"  Mary-Land,"  he  begins,  "is  a  Province  situated  upon  the  large 
extending  bowels  of  America,  under  the  Government  of  the  Lord 
Baltimore,  adjacent  Northwardly  upon  the  Confines  of  New  England, 
and  neighboring  Southwardly  upon  Virginia,  dwelling  pleasantly  upon 
the  Bay  of  Chaesapike."  But  he  soon  rises  to  a  higher  strain  :  any 
one  who  "  desires  to  see  the  Landskip  of  the  Creation  drawn  to  the 
life,"  should  "view  Mary-Land  drest  in  her  green  and  fragant  Mantle 
of  the  Spring.  Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  place  under  the 
Heavenly  altitude,  or  that  has  footing  or  room  upon  the  circular  Globe 
of  this  world,  that  can  parallel  this  fertile  piece  of  ground  in  its  multi- 
plicity, or  rather  Nature's  extravagancy  of  a  superabounding  plenty." 
So  he  goes  on  for  a  page  or  two,  praising  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
vegetable  productions,  not  only  those  common  to  other  countries,  but 
also  "  the  rareness  and  super-excellency  of  her  own  glory,  which  she 
flourishly  abounds  in,  by  the  abundancy  of  reserved  Rarities,  such  as 
the  remainder  of  the  World  (with  all  its  speculative  art)  never  bore 
any  occular  testimony  of  as  yet."  In  the  front  of  these  reserved 
Rarities  he  puts  the  great  herds  of  deer,  which  are  seen  in  more  abun- 
dance than  any  other  animals,  and  form  the  great  staple  of  provision, 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  they  "  are  oftner  seen  and  more  participated  of  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Land."  Mr.  Stockett,  he  tells  us,  "had  at  one 
time  in  his  house  fourscore  Venisons,  besides  plenty  of  other  provisions 
to  serve  his  Family  nine  months,  they  being  but  seven  in  number  "  — 
giving  about  one  and  one-third  Venison  per  month  per  head,  which 
was  certainly  a  bountiful  supply.  As  for  the  "  Wolves,  Bears  and 
Panthers,"  though  forced  to  admit  that  they  visit  the  plantations,  and 
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in  point  of  fact  render  the  keeping  of  sheep  almost  impossible,  yet  for 
the  most  part,  he  adds,  with  an  encouraging  license,  "  they  inhabit  up  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Continent,"  and  pooh-poohs  them  generally. 

So  much  the  more  does  he  exult  over  the  abundance  of  feathered 
game,  which  are  "  intayled  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  woods," 
and  especially  the  water-fowl,  which  arrive  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember "  in  millionous  multitudes."  "  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oates  and 
Pease  "  greatly  abound,  thanks  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  "  the 
common,  beneficial,  and  convenient  showers  of  rain  that  usually  wait 
upon  the  several  Fields  of  Grain  (by  a  natural  instinct);"  but  he 
nowhere  mentions  maize,  which  was  at  that  time  an  important  article 
of  trade  as  well  as  subsistence. 

Our  author's  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Government  and 
Natural  Disposition  of  the  People,"  and  here  he  rises  to  the  height  of 
his  subject.  "  He  that  desires  to  see  the  real  Platform  of  a  quiet  and 
sober  Government  extant,  Superiority  with  a  meek  and  yet  commanding 
power  sitting  at  the  Helme,  steering  the  actions  of  State  quietly, 
through  the  multitude  and  diversity  of  Opinionous  waves  that  diversly 
meet,  let  him  look  on  Mary-Land  with  eyes  admiring,  and  he'll  then 
judge  her  The  Miracle  of  this  Age."  The  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
most  illustrious  achievement  on  Maryland's  escutcheon,  calls  from  him 
an  expression  of  admiration  with  which  we  can  heartily  sympathise, 
though  we  may  wish  that  he  had  given  it  more  grammatical  expres- 
sion. "  Here  the  Roman  Catholick  and  Protestant  Episcopal  .... 
concur  in  an  unanimous  parallel  of  friendship  and  inseparable  love 
intayled  into  one  another :  All  Inquisitions,  Martyrdom,  and  Banish- 
ments are  not  so  much  as  named,  but  unexpressably  abhorr'd  by  each 
other.  The  several  Opinions  and  Sects  that  lodge  within  this  Govern- 
ment, meet  not  together  in  mutinous  contempts  to  disquiet  the  power  that 
bears  Rule,  but  with  a  reverend  quietness  obeys  the  legal  commands 
of  Authority." 

In  matters  temporal  also  they  are  equally  fortunate ;  more  fortunate 
perhaps  than  their  descendants:  —  "here  every  man  lives  quietly, 
and  follows  his  labour  and  imployment  desiredly  ;  and  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Laws,  they  are  supported  from  those  molestious  troubles 
that  ever  attend  upon  the  Commons  of  other  States  and  Kingdoms,  as 
we'll  as  from  the  Aquafortial  operation  of  great  and  eating  Taxes. 
.  .  By  a  Law  every  Domestick  Governor  of  a  Family  is  enjoyned  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  so  much  Corn  by  a  just  limitation,  as  shall  be 
sufficient  for  him  and  his  Family.  So  that  by  this  wise  and  ^anus-like 
providence,  the  thin-jawed  Skeliton  with  his  starv'd  Carkess  is  never 
seen  walking  the  Woods  of  Mary-Land  to  affrighten  children."  The 
culture  of  tobacco  was  so  profitable  that  there  was  danger  that  the 
planters  might  neglect  the  cereal  crops  altogether,  consequently  laws 
were  passed  making  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  amount  of  corn  obliga- 
tory. This  wise  legislation  made  Maryland  for  a  time  "  the  granary  of 
New  England." 

There  are  also  no  prisons  in  Maryland,  nor  "  Common  Alehouses 

(whose  dwellings  are  the  only  Receptacles  of  debauchery  and  baseness, 

and  those  Schools  that  trains  up  Youth  as  well  as  Age  to  ruine)." 

This,  we  suppose  is  one  of  the  passages  on  which  the  roystering  hypo- 
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thesis  is  founded.  But  we  can  not  wonder  that  there  are  no  prisons 
where  there  are  no  offenders.  "  A  man  may  walk  in  the  open  Woods 
as  secure  from  being  externally  dissected,  as  in  his  own  house  or 
dwelling.  So  hateful  is  a  Robber  that  if  but  once  imagin'd  to  be  so, 
he's  kept  at  a  distance  and  shunn'd  as  the  Pestilential  noysomness" — 
which  we  can  well  believe. 

As  for  the  Maryland  ladies  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  might 
be  a  pattern  to  their  descendants.  "They  are  extreme  bashful  at  the 
first  view,  but  after  a  continuance  of  time  hath  brought  them  acquainted, 
then  they  become  discreetly  familiar,  and  are  much  more  talkative 
then  men.  All  Complemental  Courtships,  drest  up  in  critical  Rarities, 
are  meer  strangers  to  them,  plain  wit  comes  nearest  their  Genius  ;  so 
that  he  that  intends  to  Court  a  Mary-Land  Girle,  must  have  something 
more  then  the  Tautologies  of  a  long-winded  speech  to  carry  on  his 
design,  or  else  he  may  (for  ought  I  know)  fall  under  the  contempt  of 
her  frown,  and  his  own  windy  Oration."  This  handsome  compliment 
to  the  sex  gives  occasion  to  our  editor  for  another  fling  at  poor  George. 
He  appends  a  note — "Our  author  evidently  failed  from  this  cause,"  a 
statement  for  which  we  see  absolutely  no  ground  whatever.  But  if  he 
really  does  here  allude  to  any  unfortunate  experience  of  his  own,  his 
language  bespeaks  a  generosity  of  spirit  that  is  very  much  to  his 
credit. 

His  next  chapter  treats  of  the  condition,  treatment,  and  privileges  of 
servants  in  Maryland,  and  he  introduces  it  by  a  preamble  showing  the 
salutary  uses  of  servitude  in  general.  He  would  not  recommend  those 
who  are  well  to  do  in  England  to  come  over,  but  those  in  low  condi- 
tion and  struggling  with  want  cannot  do  better.  Nay,  should  their 
means  be  so  low  that  they  cannot  pay  their  passage,  they  need  not  be 
restrained,  for  "they  may,  for  the  debarment  of  a  four  years  sordid 
liberty  " —  sordid  liberty  is  good  — "  go  over  into  this  Province  and  there 
live  p'.entiously  well."  Nor  is  the  work  excessive — "Five  dayes  and 
a  half  in  the  Summer  weeks  is  the  allotted  time  that  they  work  in  j 
and  for  two  months,  when  the  Sun  predominates  in  the  highest  pitch 
of  his  heat,  they  claim  an  antient  and  customary  Priviledge,  to  repose 
themselves  three  hours  a  day  within  the  house,  and  this  is  undeniably 
granted  to  them  that  work  in  the  Fields."  In  the  winter  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  cut  wood,  so  that  they  can,  if  so  disposed,  recreate 
themselves  by  hunting  the  deer,  or  slaughtering  the  millionous  multi- 
tudes of  swans,  geese,  and  turkeys.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that 
while  speaking  of"  the  water-fowl,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  incom- 
parable excellence  of  the  canvas-backs,  nor  does  he  anywhere  allude 
to  oysters  or  terrapin. 

When  the  four  years  of  servitude  are  over,  and  the  servant  takes  up 
again  his  sordid  liberty,  "  there's  a  law  in  the  Province  that  enjoyns  his 
Master  whom  he  hath  served  to  give  him  Fifty  Acres  of  Land,  Corn 
to  serve  him  a  whole  year,  three  Suits  of  Apparel,  with  things  necessary 
to  them,  and  Tools  to  work  withall,"  so  that  they  can  set  up  housekeep- 
ing in  comfortable  style.  But  to  the  female  emigrants  he  holds  out  a 
much  more  tempting  prospect.  They,  it  seems,  "are  no  sooner  on 
shoar  but  they  are  courted  into  [we  omit  a  strong  adjective]  Matrimony," 
even  such  as  —  but  here  his  zeal  outruns  his  delicacy,  and  we  must 
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slur  over  his  emphatic  way  of  stating  that  as  the  ship's  cook  in  Aus- 
tralia actually  "offered  fur  to  marry  Missis  Gummidge,"  so  there  are 
husbands  even  for  those  whom  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for 
single  blessedness. 

His  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  commerce  and  staple  com- 
modities of  the  Province,  he  opens  after  his  fashion  with  a  grand  flour- 
ish in  praise  of  "Trafique,"  and  a  gloomy  description  of  the  calamities 
which  would  follow  upon  a  cessation  of  commerce.  Singularly  enough, 
his  imagination  seems  to  have  been  most  forcibly  struck  by  the  dire 
consequences  that  would  result  from  a  scarcity  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  next  to  this,  of  tobacco,  which,  as  the  great  staple  of  Maryland, 
one  would  have  expected  to  hear  of  first.  Next  after  tobacco,  as  arti- 
cles of  export,  come  "  Furrs  and  Flesh."  The  furs  and  skins  he 
enumerates  are  "  Beavers,  Otters,  Musk-Rats,  Rackoons,  Wild-Cats,  and 
Elke  or  Buffeloe."  On  this  the  editor  remarks,  that  the  buffalo  (which 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  wild  animals)  can  not  be  considered 
synonymous  with  elk.  But  our  author  evidently  uses  the  words  as  syno- 
nymous ;  and  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Shea's  opinion,  we  must  suppose  either 
that  at  this  time  there  were  bisons  in  Maryland,  or  that  he  refers  to 
some  cervine  or  bovine  animal  since  extinct ;  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions seems  to  us  tenable.  As  he  is  speaking  of  skins  and  not  of"  the 
creatures  that  furnish  them,  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  con- 
jecture that  elk-skins,  being  tough  and  thick  hides,  may  have  been 
known  to  trade  by  the  name  of  buffalo  skins  ? 

As  for  the  commerce  of  the  Province,  it  is  a  thing  to  brag  about. 
"  Between  November  and  January  there  arrives  in  the  Province  ship- 
ping to  the  number  of  twenty  sail  and  upwards,  all  Merchant-Men 
loaden  with  Commodities  to  Trafique  and  dispose  of,  trucking  with  the 
Planter  for  Silks,  Hollands,  Serges,  and  Broad-clothes,"  all  sold  for 
tobacco,  which  is  "  the  current  Coyn  of  Mary-Land,  and  will  sooner 
purchase  Commodities  from  the  Merchant,  than  money."  There  is 
also  a  brisk  trade  with  the  New-England  men,  who  arrive  in  Septem- 
ber, bringing  "  Medera-Wines,  Sugars,  Salt,  Wickar  Chairs,  and  Tin 
Candlesticks."  The  New-England  fleet  consists  of  small  "  Ketches 
and  Barkes,"  which  sail  up  the  creeks  and  find  their  market  in  the 
interior.  These  New-Englanders  however  prefer  fat  pork  in  payment 
to  tobacco  or  furs  ;  an  anomaly  which  he  accounts  for  by  the  astringent 
effect  of  their  religious  tenets,  and  goes  into  some  details,  more  curious 
than  elegant,  of  the  salutary  operation  of  the  viand  in  question. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  New-England  traders 
were  an  overmatch  in  shrewdness  for  the  Marylanders  :  on  the  contrary 
he  advises  a  friend,  in  the  event  of  his  sending  an  adventure  to  this 
Province,  to  let  the  Factor  whom  he  employs  "  be  a  man  of  a  Brain, 
otherwise  the  Planter  will  go  near  to  make  a  Skimming-dish  of  his 
skull,"  for  "The  people  of  this  place  (whether  the  saltness  of  the 
Ocean  gave  them  any  alteration  when  they  went  over  first,  or  their 
continual  dwelling  under  the  remote  Clyme  where  they  now  inhabit, 
I  know  not)  are  a  more  acute  people  in  general,  in  matters  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  then  in  any  other  place  of  the  World,  and  by  their 
crafty  and  sure  bargaining,  do  often  over-reach  the  raw  and  inexperi- 
enced Merchant.     To  be  short,  he  that  undertakes  Merchants  imploy- 
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ment  for  Mary-Land,  must  have  more  of  Knave  in  him  then  Fool  ;  he 
must  not  be  a  windling  piece  of  Formality,  that  will  lose  his  Imployers 
Goods  for  Conscience  sake  ;  nor  a  rlashy  piece  of  Prodigality,  that 
will  give  his  Merchants  [/.  e.  his  employer's]  fine  Hollands,  Laces,  and 
Silks,  to  purchase  the  benevolence  of  a  Female  :  But  he  must  be  a 
man  of  solid  confidence,  carrying  alvvayes  in  his  looks  the  Effigies  of  an 
Execution  upon  Command,  if  he  supposes  a  baffle  or  denyal  of  pay- 
ment, when  a  debt  for  his  Imployer  is  legally  due." 

His  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  the  Customs,  Manners,  Absurdities, 
and  Religion  of  the  Susquehanock  Indians  in  and  near  Maryland." 
This  powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  which  at  this  time  "  could  put  in  the 
field  1300  warriors  trained  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  European  modes 
of  war  by  three  Swedish  soldiers  whom  they  had  obtained  to  instruct 
them,"  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  weaker  tribes  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  had  in  1652,  as  the  editor's  note  informs  us, 
citing  Bozman,  ceded  to  Maryland  all  the  territory  from  the  Patuxent 
river  to  Palmer's  Island,  and  from  the  Choptank  to  the  northeast 
branch  north  of  Elk  river,  and  were  living  in  peace  with  the  colonists, 
though  at  war  with  the  rival  tribe  of  Iroquois.  Our  author  describes 
them  as  "  th  *  most  Noble  and  Heroick  Nation  of  Indians  that  dwell 
upon  the  confines  of  America ;  also  are  so  allowed  and  lookt  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  by  a  submissive  and  tributary  acknowledge- 
ment ;  being  a  people  cast  into  the  mould  of  a  most  large  and  Warlike 
deportment,  the  men  being  for  the  most  part  seven  foot  high  in  latitude, 
and  in  magnitude  and  bulk  suitable  to  so  high  a  pitch ;  their  voyce 
large  and  hollow,  as  ascending  out  of  a  Cave,  their  gate  and  behavior 
strait,  stately,  and  majestick,  treading  on  the  Earth  with  as  much  pride, 
contempt,  and  disdain  to  so  sordid  a  Center,  as  can  be  imagined  from 
a  creature  derived  from  the  same  mould  and  Earth." 

As.  for  their  personal  adornment,  "the  formality  of  Jezabels  artificial 
Glory  is  much  courted  and  followed  by  these  Indians  ;  only  in  matter 
of  colours  (I  conceive)  they  differ."  Probably,  seeing  that  the  Susque- 
hanocks  "paint  upon  their  faces  one  stroke  of  red,  another  of  green, 
another  of"  white,  and  another  of  black,  so  that  when  they  have 
accomplished  the  Equipage  of  their  Countenance  in  this  trim,  they 
are  the  only  Hieroglyphicks  and  Representatives  of  the  Furies.  Their 
skins  are  naturally  white,  but  altered  from  their  originals  by  the  several 
dyings  of  Roots  and  Barks,  that  they  prepare  and  make  useful  to 
metamorphize  their  hydes  into  a  dark  Cinamon  brown." 

For  their  polity,  he  considers  it  beyond  all  comprehension,  their 
government  being  "wrapt  up  in  so  various  and  intricate  a  Laborynth, 
that  the  speculativ'st  Artist  in  the  whole  World,  with  his  artificial  and 
natural  Opticks,  can  not  see  into  the  rule  or  sway  of  these  Indians,  to 
distinguish  what  name  of  Government  to  call  them  by.  .  .  .  AH 
that  I  could  ever  observe  in  them  as  to  this  matter  is,  that  he  that  is 
most  cruelly  Valorous,  is  accounted  the  most  Noble :  Here  is  very 
seldom  any  creeping  from  a  Countrey  Farm  into  a  Courtly  Gallantry, 
by  a  sum  of  money  :  nor  feeing  the  Heralds  to  put  Daggers  and  Pistols 
into  their  Armes,  to  make  the  ignorant  believe  that  they  are  lineally 
descended  from  the  house  of  the  Wars  and  Conquests" — as  we  can 
well  believe. 
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"The  Warlike  Equipage  they  put  themselves  in  when  they  prepare 
for  BcloncCs  March,  is  with  their  faces,  armes,  and  breasts  confusedly 
painted,  their  hair  greased  with  Bears  oyl,  and  stuck  thick  with  Swans 
Feathers,  with  a  wreath  or  Diadem  of  black  and  white  Beads  upon 
their  heads,  a  small  Hatchet,  instead  of  a  Cymetre,  stuck  in  their  girts 
behind  them,  and  either  with  Guns,  or  Bows  and  Arrows.  In  this 
posture  and  dress  they  march  out  from  their  Fort  or  dwelling,  to  the 
number  of  Forty  in  a  Troop,  singing  (or  rather  howling  out)  the  Decades 
or  Warlike  exploits  of  their  Ancestors."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  process  of  scalping,  and  goes  into  details  of  the  various  modes  of 
torturing  their  prisoners — "yet  all  this  and  much  more  never  makes 
them  lower  the  Top-gallant  sail  of  their  Heroick  courage,  to  beg  with 
a  submissive  Repentance  any  indulgent  favor  from  their  persecuting 
Enemies  :  but  with  an  undaunted  contempt  to  their  cruelty,  eye  it  with 
so  slight  and  mean  a  respect,  as  if  it  were  below  them  to  value  what 
they  did,  they  courageously  (while  breath  doth  libertize  them)  sing  the 
summary  of  their  Warlike  Achievements. 

"  Now  after  this  cruelty  has  brought  their  tormented  lives  to  a  period, 
they  immediately  fall  to  butchering  of  them  into  parts,  distributing  the 
several  pieces  amongst  the  Sons  of  War,  to  intomb  the  ruines  of  their 
deceased  Conquest  in  no  other  Sepulchre  than  their  unsanctified  maws  j 
which  they  with  more  appetite  and  desire  do  eat  and  digest,  than  if  the 
best  of  foods  should  court  their  stomachs  to  participate  of  a  most 
restorative  Banquet." 

For  their  religion  and  religious  rites,  they  are  "  so  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous that  its  almost  a  sin  to  name  them."  "They  own  no  other  Deity 
than  the  Devil  (solid  or  profound)  but  with  a  kind  of  a  wilde  imaginary 
conjecture,  they  suppose  from  their  groundless  conceits  that  the  World 
had  a  Maker."  After  this  unintentional  slap  at  the  Argument  from 
design,  he  goes  on  to  tell  that  the  devil  often  appears  visibly  among 
them,  burning  their  cabins  and  crops,  and  afflicting  them  with  sore 
stripes,  even  unto  death.  "Once  in  four  years  they  Sacrifice  a  Childe 
to  him  in  an  acknowledgement  of  their  firm  obedience  to  all  his  Devilish 
powers  and  Hellish  commands."  The  editor  here  remarks  that  this 
custom  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
rank  it  in  point  of  authenticity  with  the  visible  appearance  of  Diabolus 
Mastigophorus,  and  the  power  which  our  author  ascribes  to  their  priests, 
of  raising  great  tempests. 

They  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  face  toward  the 
west,  with  all  his  implements  and  weapons  of  war,  and  "  a  Kettle  of 
Broth  and  Corn  standing  before  him,  lest  he  should  meet  with  bad 
quarters  in  his  way."  This  custom  prevailed  among  all  the  tribes. 
Schiller  in  his  Nadowessische  Todtenklage — Nadoue  or  Nottaway,  sig- 
nifying "  cruel,"  was  a  name  given  the  Iroquois  —  thus  alludes  to  it :  — 

"  Legt  ihm  unters  Ilaupt  die  Beile 
Die  er  tapfer  schwang ; 
Auch  des  Baren  fette  Keule, 
Denn  der  Weg  ist  lang." 

But  the  funereal  procession  reminds  our  author  of  ceremonies  which 
he  has  seen  nearer  home: — "His  Kinred  and  Relations  follow  him 
to  the  Grave,  sheath'd  in  Bear  skins  for  close  mourning,  with  the  tayl 
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droyling  on  the  ground,  in  imitation  of  our  English  Solemners,  that 
think  there's  nothing  like  a  tayl  a  Degree  in  length,  to  follow  the  dead 
Corpse  to  the  grave  with." 

Lest  the  account  of  these  formidable  savages  should  dampen  the 
spirits  of  persons  otherwise  inclined  to  emigrate,  he  hastens  to  inform 
them  that  they  are  "situated  a  hundred  and  odd  miles  distant  from 
the  Christian  Plantations  of  Mary-Land,  at  the  head  of  a  River  that 
runs  into  the  Bay  of  Choesapike,  called  by  their  own  name  the  Susque- 
hanock  River,  where  they  remain  and  inhabit  most  part  of  the  Summer 
time,  and  seldom  remove  far  from  it,  unless  it  be  to  subdue  any  Forreign 
Rebellion  " —  that  is  among  the  weaker  tribes  over  which  they  exercised 
sovereignty. 

Finally,  in  their  connubial  arrangements  a  proper  marital  discipline 
is  strictly  observed,  and  their  lodges  are  blessed  with  that  awful  rule 
and  right  supremacy  which  prevails  in  well-ordered  households.  ''  I 
never  observed,  all  the  while  I  was  amongst  these  naked  Indians,  that 
ever  the  Women  wore  the  Breeches,  or  dared  either  in  look  or  action 
predominate  over  the  Men.  They  are  very  constant  to  their  Wives ; 
and  let  this  be  spoken  to  their  Heathenish  praise,  that  did  they  not 
alter  their  bodies  by  their  dyings,  paintings,  and  cutting  themselves, 
marring  those  Excellencies  that  Nature  bestowed  upon  them  in  their 
birth,  there  would  be  as  amiable  beauties  amongst  them  as  any  Alex- 
andria could  afford  when  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  dwelt  there 
together" — with  which  handsome  tribute  to  their  personal  appearance, 
we  will  close  this  curious  book. 

In  the  editor's  full  and  instructive  note  on  the  Susquehanna  Indians, 
there  is  one  statement  that  calls  for  a  word  of  remark.  Speaking  of 
their  final  destruction  he  says  that  in  1675  "a  party  of  about  one  hun- 
dred retreated  into  Maryland  and  occupied  some  abandoned  Indian 
forts.  Accused  of  the  murder  of  some  settlers,  apparently  slain  by 
the  Senecas,  they  sent  five  of  their  chiefs  to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
troops,  under  Washington  and  Brent,  who  went  out  in  pursuit. 
Although  coming  as  deputies,  and  showing  the  Baltimore  medal  and 
certificate  of  friendship,  these  chiefs  were  cruelly  put  to  death."  It  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  this  act  excited  great  indignation  in  Maryland, 
and  that  Major  Truman,  who,  with  the  Virginian  Berkeley,  ordered  the 
execution,  was  arraigned  for  the  crime  and  found  guilty  by  the  As- 
sembly.* A  Bill  of  Attainder,  as  it  was  called,  was  brought  against 
him  ;  but  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  as 
to  the  severity  of  the  penalty  incurred.  A  gap  in  the  records  here 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  result,  but  as  the  title  of  a  petition  by 
Truman  for  pardon  is  preserved,  it  seems  that  some  severe  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  him  for  his  flagrant  breach  of  faith. 

Wm.  Hand  Browne. 
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A    PERFECT   TREASURE. 


CHAPTER    I. —  HERSHELL    POINT. 

OST  unfortunate  persons  are  able  to  date  their  ruin  from 
some  trifling  circumstance.  The  "  lifer  "-convict,  sentenced 
to  years  of  seclusion  till  he  gets  his  ticket  of  leave —  looks  back  with 
regret  on  his  first  robbery  with  violence,  laments  the  clay  when  he 
stole  his  first  watch,  which  perhaps  was,  after  all,  only  that  called  a 
hunting  one  (on  account  of  its  fatal  facility  for  "  running  down  ").  If 
the  poor  fellow  had  but  resisted  the  temptation  to  become  its  possessor, 
he  might  have  sat  on  the  bench  (open  to  every  British  subject  born 
with  good  lungs),  instead  of  standing  in  the  dock.  Similarly,  the  wife 
of  the  French  billiard-marker,  once  the  flower  of  an  English  middle- 
class  household,  bewails  that  moment  of  indiscretion  when  she  first 
returned  from  her  finger-tips  the  clandestine  salute  of  the  self-styled 
Marquis  de  St.  Antoine,  who  lodged  in  the  opposite  second  floor  at 
Margate. 

But  why  multiply  examples?  In  every  walk  of  life  the  fall  can  be 
traced   to   the  first  false  step.     I  date   my  own   condemnation  to  the 

literary  profession  from  the  day  when  I  posted  those  Lines  to ,  to 

the  editor  of  the  Sandiford  Mercury,  and  he  yielded  to  my  importunity 
at  last  (for  I  had  sent  him  many  a  poem  before),  and  published  them. 

All  young   poets  write   To ,  and   all  young  prose-writers  lay  the 

scene  of  their  stories  "not  a  hundred  miles  from  L ;"  whether 

from  motives  of  delicacy,  or  because  they  have  no  superfluous  imagi- 
nation to  spare  for  the  invention  of  names,  I  am  unable,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  recollect  ;  but  the  practice,  I  now  feel,  detracts  from 
the  interest  of  their  stories.  One  cannot  feel  very  much  wrapped  up 
in  either  people  or  places  who  can  only  boast  of  an  initial  letter,  such 
as  the  "  M  or  N  "  in  the  Baptismal  Service. 

Let  me  then  here  avoid  that  youthful  error.  My  name  and  direction 
in  full,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  was  Marmaduke  Drake,  Esq., 
of  Hershell  Point,  Hampshire  ;  but  I  was  not  often  addressed  by  that 
title,  by  reason  of  my  tender  years.  I  was  more  commonly  called 
Master  Marmaduke,  and  even  Master  Marmy,  though  this  latter  I 
resented  as  a  liberty.  Sangaree  Tannajee,  my  uncle's  Hindu  servant 
(a  most  important  person  in  this  history),  was  one  of  those  who  in- 
variably called  me  "Master  Marmy;"  and  in  revenge  I  called  him 
Sambo.  Whether  I  devised  this  term  of  reproach  by  some  subtle 
process,  such  as  is  used  by  commentators,  out  of  the  word  Sangaree, 
which  was  his  "front"  name,  or  whether  dividing  all  mankind  into  two 
races,  black  and  white,  I  dubbed  him  a  nigger,  I  cannot  recall  to  mind  ; 
but  I  know  it  made  Sangaree  Tannajee  exceedingly  angry  to  be  called 
"  Sambo,"  and  that  I  often  did  it.  I  hated  that  Hindu  with  an  inten- 
sity only  known  to  boyhood,  a  period  of  life  which  resents  difference 
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of  colour,  of  opinion,  and  even  of  taste,  with  ludicrous  violence  ;  and 
it  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  my  riper  years,  that  he,  on  his  part,  would 
have  derived  considerable  pleasure  from  chopping  off  one  by  one  all 
my  fingers  and  toes,  or  roasting  my  juvenile  carcass  before  a  tardy  fire. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  my  imagination  may  have  given  his 
character  a  few  uncharitable  touches,  inasmuch  as  he  was  my  model 
ruffian,  the  lay-figure  whom,  in  my  youthful  compositions,  I  invested 
with  all  the  passions  that  defile  the  human  breast :  he  was  my  "  Mongol 
of  the  Red  Hand,"  likewise  my  "Gory  Bandit  of  the  Apennines," 
which  had  appropriate  scenery,  borrowed  from  the  really  romantic 
features  of  the  neighborhood  of  Hershell  Point.  But  for  him  there 
would  have  been  no  such  creation  as  "  Wildred  the  Half-caste,"  a 
supposed  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  who 
only  used  them  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs  against  the  family  of 

R ,  residing  unsuspectingly  in  Bengal,  but  eventually  massacred  by 

the  natives  to  the  slow  music  of  tom-toms.  I  mention  these  works 
because  they  are  novelties  :  they  were  composed  between  my  ninth  and 
my  sixteenth  year,  and  have  never  emerged  from  the  modest  retirement 
of  a  somewhat  illegible  manuscript.  If  any  publisher,  having  effected 
his  escape  from  Hanwell,  should  have  undertaken  to  put  forth  the  last- 
named  romance,  it  would  have  occupied  seven  volumes  quarto,  and 
close  printing  too.  Time  was  no  object,  at  that  period,  with  so  much 
of  it  before  me,  and  I  did  not  spare  my  Uncle  Braydon's  letter-paper. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  here  regarding  my  uncle  and  guardian,  as  well 
as  proprietor  of  the  house  and  grounds  called  Hershell  Point,  would 
be  only  respectful,  and  cannot  be  considered  out  of  place.  I  was  an 
orphan,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  his  generosity,  which  was  great, 
nay,  beyond  his  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  no  such  uncles 
now-a-days.  In  our  childhood,  the  world  appears  to  be  composed  of 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  a  great  many  cousins, 
and  a  few  other  people.  It  takes  many  years,  unless  we  happen  to  be 
very  poor,  to  convince  us  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  not 
personally  interested  in  our  well-being;  and  Uncle  Braydon,  whom  I 
shall  never  see  again,  unless  I  get  to  heaven,  took  care  to  keep  such 
knowledge  away  from  me.  He  was  not  rich,  but  he  lived  upon  his 
own  property,  and  always  led  me  to  believe  that  that  would  one  day  or 
other  considerably  improve.  How  this  was  to  happen,  was  not 
specified,  but  it  was  somehow  or  other  connected  with,  if  not  de- 
pendent on,  Sangaree  Tannajee.  He  had  been  my  uncle's  servant  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  master  and  man  had  seen  stormy  times  together, 
which  in  some  degree  no  doubt  accounted  for  their  close  attachment. 

Theophilus  Braydon  had  been  no  covenanted  servant  of  John 
Company,  sitting  quietly  under  the  pagoda  tree,  while  the  rupees 
dropped  into  his  open  hand;  nor  had  he  as  an  officer  idled  his  time 
away  in  cantonments,  while  ennui  and  the  climate  gnawed  his  liver. 
He  had  attached  himself,  in  what  capacity  I  never  knew,  to  the  service 
of  Her  Highness  the  Begum  of  Bunclelbad,  a  native  princess  notorious 
for  her  wealth,  her  atrocities,  and  her  partiality  to  Europeans.  How 
so  kind-hearted  and  agreeable  an  old  fellow  as  Uncle  Theo  could  have 
witnessed,  far  less  endured,  the  tyranny  of  such  an  old  harridan,  for 
such  she  certainly  was,  used  to  excite  my  childish  wonder ;  but  I  have 
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since  heard  the  whole  story.  He  was  offered  a  command  in  her  very 
irregular  cavalry.  The  uniform,  in  combination  with  his  very  handsome 
appearance,  rendered  him  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of  the  princess  so 
"partial  to  Europeans."  Under  pretence  of  his  having  a  genius  for 
accounts,  of  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  she  made  him  steward 
of  her  household,  and  after  a  prolonged  resistance,  wedded  him  vi  et 
itrmis,  although  she  was  nearly  three  times  his  age.  I  have  a  portrait 
of  my  aunt  by  marriage  now  lying  before  me,  painted  by  a  native  artist ; 
and  certain  therefore,  if  he  valued  his  head,  to  be  at  least  no  unflatter- 
ing likeness.  "  Rich  and  rare  are  the  gems  she  wears."  She  has  not, 
indeed,  "a  human  thigh-bone  in  her  hair,"  because  she  has  not  enough 
capillary  attraction  to  sustain  such  an  ornament,  but  she  has  a  ring  of 
immense  value  through  her  nose.  Her  royal  features  are  of  a  maple 
complexion,  upon  which  circumstance  she  prided  herself  exceedingly 
(most  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  being  of  a  mahogany  colour),  and 
they  shine  exactly  like  a  dining-room  table  that  has  just  been  hand- 
polished.  Her  ears  are  of  a  truly  regal  size,  the  enormous  weight  of 
their  rich  pendants  depressing  them  below  her  shoulders  She  has 
"as  much  gay  gold  about  her  middle  as  would  buy  half  Northumberlee," 
and  I  should  imagine  even  the  whole  of  it.  "  Her  feet  beneath  her 
petticoat  like  little  mice  peep  in  and  out,"  or  rather  they  would  do  so 
if  they  were  about  a  tenth  of  their  size  ;  as  it  is,  they  rather  protrude 
than  peep.  The  Begum  of  Bundelbad  was,  in  fact,  severely  afflicted 
with  elephantiasis.  Except  for  these  imperfections,  she  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  charming  woman,  but  for  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
which  was  demoniacally  wicked  and  cruel.  It  was  her  habit,  Sambo 
once  informed  me,  to  cause  all  women  whom  she  considered  more  beau- 
tiful than  herself  to  be  buried  alive,  their  cries  (see  Wildred  the  Half- 
caste)  being  drowned  by  the  noise  of  tom-toms.  Fortunately,  she  was 
very  conceited,  so  the  occurrence  did  not  take  place  so  often  as  one 
would  imagine. 

In  the  military  service  of  this  Princess,  as  the  steward  of  her  house- 
hold, and  finally  as  her  lawful  husband,  with  the  title  of  Maharajah, 
my  dear  uncle  passed  many  years — the  last  ones,  I  fear,  not  alto- 
gether of  honeymoon  happiness.  It  was  an  ill-assorted  union  at  the 
best.     In  friendship,  difference  of  age  is  nothing: 

We  talked  with  open  heart  and  tongue 

Affectionate  and  true  ; 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 

And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

But  in  love  —  my  uncle  being  young,  and  the  Begum  seventy-two,  for 
instance  —  this  disparity  became  of  consequence:  there  were  earth- 
shakings,  and  then  a  final  eruption  and  disruption  ;  many  brawls,  and 
one  frightful  blow-up,  in  which  but  too  many  innocent  persons  were 
implicated.  After  my  uncle's  escape,  which  he  accomplished  in  the 
company  of  his  faithful  servant,  Sangaree  Tannajee,  the  irritated 
princess  planted  a  whole  garden  with  her  maids  of  honour,  dibbled 
them  in  in  rows  like  scarlet-runners,  to  "  make  them  remember"  (such 
was  her  bitter  phrase)  the  fugitive  soldier's  escapade.  The  ex- 
maharaiah  and  his  much-reduced  staff  had  to  cut  their  way  through 
some  of  his  late  subjects.     His  pension  as  king-consort  was  not,  as  you 
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may  easily  imagine,  continued  after  this  occurrence  ;  although,  I  be- 
lieve, he  did  contrive  that  the  quarrel  should  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter.  But  my  dear  uncle  brought  away  with  him  much 
of  what  may  be  called  his  "personalty" — as  many  of  the  costly 
presents  which  the  Begum  had  showered  upon  him  in  her  misplaced 
passion  as  his  horse  could  carry;  and  it  was  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these  articles  —  sufficient  to  stock  a  fancy  bazaar — that 
Hershell  Point  was  bought,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  household 
secured. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  any  sentiment  of  affection  for 
that  abominable  old  Begum  prevented  my  uncle's  marying  again  after 
her  death,  or,  for  that  matter,  while  she  was  alive.  They  had  not  been 
wedded  in  church,  you  see,  or  even  at  a  register-office  ;  that  Bundelbad 
ceremony,  consisting,  as  it  probably  did,  in  the  burning  of  cedar  chips 
and  the  burial  of  young  persons  alive,  would  not  have  held  water  in 
any  English  court  of  law ;  but  his  experience  of  the  married  state  had 
been  such  as  to  determine  Uncle  Theo  to  remain  a  bachelor  to  the 
end  of  his  days  ;  and,  fortunately  for  me,  he  stuck  to  his  determination. 
"  I  shall  never  marry,  my  dear  boy,"  he  once  observed  to  me.  "  When 
I  am  gone,  this  little  place  will  be  your  own,  and  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  better  income  to  keep  it  up  with  ;"  and  then  his  eye  would  wander 
significantly  towards  Sangaree  Tannajee  pulling  up  onions  in  the 
garden,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  as  though  he  was  losing- 
caste  by  the  operation,  and  thereby  consigning  himself  to  perpetual 
perdition.  It  was  impossible,  in  that  moment  of  generous  kindness, 
that  I  could  ask  my  benefactor  what  that  ill-looking  old  Hindu  could 
possibly  have  to  do  with  my  future  prospects  ;  and  when  an  opportunity 
did  offer  itself  of  putting  this  question,  Uncle  Theo,  instead  of  replying 
with  his  usual  frankness,  returned  an  evasive  answer.  "  That  Tannajee," 
said  he,  "is  a  Perfect  Treasure,  Marmy,  and  I  would  not  lose  him  for 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

I  have  wandered  from  the  relation  of  my  literary  pursuits,  as  I 
wander  from  all  else,  at  the  mention  of  that  mystery  of  our  household  — 
that  great,  unintelligible  Tannajee,  whose  story,  to  my  mind,  like 
Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  all  other  stories  by  virtue  of  its  wonderful 
attraction. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  resume  my  own  humble  narrative.  I  have 
said  that  I  was  a  poet ;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  impres- 
sionable youth,  brought  up  among  folks  with  so  strange  an  experience 
of  life  as  my  uncle  and  his  servant  had  had,  and  amid  scenery  so  noble 
as  that  which  surrounded  our  place  of  abode,  should  have  acquired 
some  romantic  tastes,  even  though  he  should  not  have  been  born  with 
them.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  was  naturally  endowed  with  something 
of  the  faculty  divine  of  song,  the  germ  of  what  might  have  ripened  into 
worthy  fruit,  had  sunshine  and  favouring  breezes  nurtured  it  to  maturity, 
as  they  did  at  first.     I  think  so  now,  but  I  felt  quite  convinced  of  it  in 

the  days  of  those  Lines  to .     What  golden  days  they  were,  from  the 

breezy  morn,  when  I  arose  and  ran  down  to  the  shore,  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock,  to  the  calm  summer  night,  when  I  lay  awake,  watching 
the  broad  path  of  the  moon  upon  the  waves,  and  listening  to  their 
dreamy  melody !     Hershell  Point  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  narrow 
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headland,  stretching  far  into  the  sea.  Upon  one  side,  the  ocean  lay 
illimitable,  without  hint  of  land,  although  the  wizard  clouds  would 
often  shape  themselves  on  the  horizon  into  wild  mountain-ranges  ;  but 
on  the  other  it  was  bounded,  although  a  great  way  off,  by  tall  white 
cliffs.  The  sea-breezes  never  died,  but  whispered  soft  and  cool  upon 
the  calmest  day  ;  and  in  the  winter  weather  raged  and  roared,  especially 
if  they  set  from  the  south-west,  like  let-loose  demons.  The  coast  at  that 
time  (for  a  light-house  has  been  set  up  since  upon  the  very  site  of  our 
cottage)  was  strewed  with  wreck  on  mornings  after  storm.  The  neigh- 
bouring burial-ground  (there  was  no  church),  which,  small  as  it  was, 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  many  generations  of  the  scanty 
native  population,  was  filled  with  graves  of  shipwrecked  strangers. 
Many  and  many  a  time  —  as  I  have  been  walking  on  the  golden  sands, 
when  the  waves,  after  a  night  of  furious  passion,  were  glittering  with  ten 
thousand  smiles,  and  breaking  into  laughter  on  the  beach  —  have  I 
seen,  huddled  up  above  high-water  line,  some  shapeless  form,  which 
once  was  man  or  boy,  and  have  straightway  run  up  the  "  cripple  " 
path  —  the  ladder  cut  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  cliff,  but  the  shortest 
way  to  the  village  —  to  let  the  sexton  know  that  he  was  wanted.  The 
incident  was  too  common  to  terrify  me,  but  I  had  a  morbid  horror  of 
such  spectacles,  and  fled  from  them.  Still  oftener,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  I  have  been  awakened  by  the  boom  of  guns,  and  knew  that  one 
of  the  vast  fleet  of  ships  which  every  day  passed  by  us  with  their 
unknown  companies  upon  their  unknown  way,  would  never  complete 
its  journey,  but  would  give  our  coast  its  timbers,  and  our  bay  its  dead. 
There  was  small  hope  for  any  vessel  that  once  struck  upon  that  fair 
but  inhospitable  shore,  and  especially  at  night.  My  uncle,  kindly  soul, 
never  failed,  however,  to  give  his  utmost  aid.  While  I  was  still 
wondering  whether  I  indeed  heard  guns  or  only  the  roaring  wind,  he 
would  often  enter  my  chamber  dressed,  and  bid  me  hasten  to  the 
village,  and  bring  what  help  I  could,  while  the  Hindu  and  himself 
went  down  to  the  shore. 

It  was  to  Hershell  Point,  from  its  position,  that  the  news  of  such 
disasters  was  always  carried  first,  for  the  hamlet  lay  inland.  Although 
its  people  were  mainly  fisher-folk,  they  obeyed  my  summons  eagerly 
enough;  I  do  not  say  from  greed,  nor  yet  entirely  from  philanthropy  ; 
their  motives  were  mixed.  They  would  save  life  if  they  could  ;  but 
they  would  also  save  property,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  for 
themselves.  Their  cottage-furniture,  or  at  least  what  was  best  of  it, 
was  mainly  provided  in  this  manner;  their  upholsterers,  so  to  speak, 
were  Ship,  Sea,  Wind  &  Co.,  who,  moreover,  dealt  in  miscellaneous 
goods  of  all  sorts.  At  one  time  we  were  glutted  with  sponges,  a  cargo 
of  which,  from  the  West  Indies,  was  discharged  in  this  summary 
manner  without  invoice  ;  at  another,  oranges  and  lemons  bobbed  up 
and  down  upon  the  surface  of  our  little  cove  as  plentifully  as  air- 
bubbles.  Some  sorts  of  goods  suffered  greatly  in  the  process  of 
delivery ;  but  there  was  really  no  reason  for  the  bitter  complaints 
that  ensued  on  such  occasions,  since  we  got  them  all  for  nothing. 

Hershell  folks  had  been  all  smugglers  in  the  last  generation,  but  in 
my  time  there  was  but  little  of  that  illicit  commerce.  The  legends  of 
"  the  Free-traders,"  as  they  called  themselves,   were  probably  more 
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romantic  than  their  deeds  had  ever  been  ;  and  to  know  that  a  "  good 
run  "  had  been  effected  in  this  or  that  adjacent  cove,  not  without 
bloodshed,  or  that  the  great  cavern  in  Sandcliff  had  been  once  a  de'pot 
for  brandy  and  lace,  added  to  the  imaginative  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Similarly,  these  wrecks  were  almost  more  terrible  to  think 
of — to  be  awake  while  those  minute-guns  boomed,  and  picture  the 
calamity  for  one's  self — than  to  witness ;  so  little  of  them  could 
generally  be  seen  by  reason  of  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  the  force  of 
the  tempest.  They  were  close  at  hand,  for  it  was  on  the  reef  below 
the  Point  that  they  came  ashore  ;  but  the  blinding  spray  shut  most  of 
the  sad  sight  out,  and  the  thunder  of  the  breakers  drowned  all  other 
sounds.  Feeble  lights  would  shew  themselves  on  board  the  doomed 
ships,  only  to  be  extinguished  by  the  next  wave  ;  figures  running  hither 
and  thither,  or  lashed  to  the  rigging,  with  tossing  arms  ;  and  then,  when 
some  monster  wave  whelmed  all,  a  single  desolate  cry,  which,  amid  that 
elemental  strife,  sounded  but  as  the  whine  of  a  seagull. 

Such  incidents,  such  memories  as  these,  had  something  of  melodrama 
in  them  as  well  as  of  pathos ;  and  they  impressed  my  youthful  mind 
accordingly. 

I  had  heard  stories  of  peril  and  combat  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
had  himself  been  engaged  in  such  scenes.  I  had  myself  witnessed 
spectacles,  any  one  of  which  might  form  the  piece  de  resistance  in  a  full- 
grown  man's  reminiscences,  while  children  of  my  own  age  were  else- 
where digging  sand-heaps  with  wooden  spades,  or  hunting  for  common 
objects  of  the  sea-shore  with  a  pail  and  a  magnifying-glass.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  and  no  feather  in  my  cap  at  all,  that  it  might  have 
been  said  of  me  at  fifteen  years  of  age  that  "young  Edwin  was  no 
vulgar  boy."  If  I  had  been  so,  I  must  have  been  born  with  such  a 
natural  tendency  for  the  commonplace  as  to  almost  amount  to  genius. 
Books  and  magazines,  which  I  devoured,  were  the  only  links  which 
connected  me  with  what  is  called  the  world.  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
others  of  my  own  age  knew  —  no  Greek  nor  Latin,  no  cricket  nor 
football.  I  had  never  been  on  horseback  in  my  life — had  never 
enjoyed  a  tuck-out  at  a  pastrycook's.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could 
climb  —  not  trees  —  for  we  had  no  trees  to  be  called  such,  but  cliffs, 
like  a  chamois-hunter;  I  could  run  swifter  than  that  "best  pony  in  the 
country,"  which  belongs  to  every  schoolboy  whose  father  can  afford  to 
keep  it ;  I  could  swim  like  a  fish,  and  dive  like  one  of  those  long- 
throated  cormorants  which  haunted  Hershell  Reef  at  low  water.  I 
lived  in  the  sea  and  the  open  air.  The  martins  who  had  their  nest 
under  the  eaves  above  my  bedroom  window  were  my  chamberlains  to 
call  me  in  the  summer  mornings,  and  I  was  commonly  up  and  out  soon 
after  sunrise.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  world  all  to  myself  — 
not  a  creature  on  the  downland  above  the  cliff-top,  nor  yet  on  the 
broken  ground,  all  rock  and  foliage,  that  lay  between  it  and  the  beach  ; 
not  even  a  sheep  or  a  cow,  as  would  often  be  seen  later  in  the  day, 
standing  statue-like  on  the  summit  of  some  solitary  eminence,  clear  cut 
against  the  sky. 

It  is  only  bird  and  insect  life  that  are  astir  in  the  matin  prime. 
How  solemn,  although  vague  and  inarticulate,  is  the  lesson  that  Nature 
teaches  us  at  such  a  time  in  that  great  out-door  school  of  hers  —  how 
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different  from  what  is  preached  and  taught  in  chapel  and  seminaries ! 
We  seem  to  be  like  him  of  old  who  walked  alone  with  God  in  the 
garden.     It  might  be  the  first  morning  that  ever  was  made. 

I  was  not  without  religious  culture  ;  a  loving  mother  had  lived  long 
enough  to  implant  those  principles  in  my  childish  breast  which  had 
made  her  death-bed  (save  for  her  solicitude  on  my  account)  like  the 
setting  off  upon  a  pleasure-cruise  ;  but  besides  that,  I  had  the  devo- 
tional impulse  which  belongs  to  the  poetic  temperament,  and  although 
quite  unaware  how  the  world  looked  outside  my  Eden,  I  felt  grateful 
to  Providence  for  having  placed  me  where  I  was.  My  uncle  Theo, 
despite  his  name,  was  no  theologian,  but  he  encouraged  me  to  believe 
all  I  ever  heard  from  my  mother's  lips,  to  do  all  she  had  enjoined  upon 
me,  and  to  cherish  her  memory.  A  beautiful  loving  face,  with  tearful 
hazel  eyes,  and  soft  brown  hair,  is  all  the  picture  ;  but  it  hangs  in  that 
portrait-gallery  of  the  past,  for  which  every  earthly  house  not  built  with 
hands  has  room,  the  tenderest  and  best  remembered  still  of  all.  I 
fear  her  history  was  not  a  happy  one,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its 
details  ;  she  has  long  been  at  rest  from  all  troubles,  and  reaps  the 
promised  harvest  of  God's  golden  grain. 

I  think  it  was  her  sorrows  that  first  moved  my  uncle's  heart  towards 
me  ;  he  always  spoke  of  her  with  inexpressible  pity  and  tenderness. 
We  needed  his  protection  sorely ;  indeed,  I  have  a  dim  recollection 
(although  this  may  not  be  trustworthy)  that  we  sought  it  of  him  at 
Hershell  Point  on  foot ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  had  sheltered  us  both  for 
years;  and  when  she  left  us  for  the  churchyard  on  the  cliff,  he  filled 
her  place  towards  me  as  well  as  he  could,  as  also  that  of  the  father 
whom  I  never  knew.  Thus,  in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner  have  I 
pictured  the  home  of  my  boyhood  and  its  surroundings,  just  as  they 
recur  to  my  mind,  disconnectedly  and  vaguely  enough,  but  not  without 
a  certain  harmonious  completeness  too,  like  the  chords  of  a  harp  struck 
by  the  wayward  wind. 
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Doubtless,  other  boys  immured  in  school  rooms,  and  kept  close  to 
their  books,  would  have  gladly  left  them  for  such  delights  as  mine  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I,  to  whom  all  days  were  alike  holidays,  was 
intensely  fond  of  reading.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  at  sixteen  years 
old  I  had  read  more  English  fiction  and  English  poetry  than  any  lad 
of  my  own  age  at  public  school  or  private.  From  Mary  Ann  Radcliffe 
to  G.  P.  R.  James  ;  from  Shakspeare  to  Tennyson  —  I  had  read  all 
that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  I  had  quite  exceptional  opportunities 
for  this  sort  of  study.  In  a  certain  little  town  six  miles  away  (and  yet 
that  which  lay  nearest  to  us),  dwelt  one  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,  whose 
name  was  once  a  household  word  among  all  readers,  although  the 
present  generation  hears  of  it  only  now  and  then.  She  had  built 
herself  a  charming  little  cottage  close  by  the  sea,  all  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  her  works,  and  kept  herself,  an  attached  old  maid-servant  or  two, 
and  a  pony  and  chaise,  by  her  diligent  pen.  The  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances  had  always  excited  in  me  the  profoundest  veneration  ; 
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my  enthusiasm  was  ready  laid,  like  a  housemaid's  fire,  so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wonder  at  that  when  chance  gave  me  an  opportunity,  when  quite  a 
small  boy,  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  her,  I  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  once.  Our  ages  were  more  disproportionate  than  those  of 
my  uncle  and  the  Begum  had  been  •  but  my  devotion  was  of  a  more 
Platonic  kind.  She  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  some  celestial  body  seen 
afar,  whose  orbit  was  altogether  beyond  my  humble  sphere,  although  I 
was  not  without  a  secret  hope  that  my  literary  talents  might  some  day 
attract  her  sublime  regards.  I  was  always  picturing  for  myself  some 
success  in  literature  which  should  bring  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  over  to 
Hershell,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  gifted  young  neighbour, 
whereas  our  acquaintance  was  destined  to  be  brought  about  in  an  alto- 
gether different  manner.  I  had  been  strolling  along  our  cliff-road  so 
far  as  where  it  met  the  main  highway,  one  afternoon,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  a  jingling  of  wheels,  and  there  flew  by  me  a  small  vehicle,  with 
a  tiny  old  lady  in  it,  drawn  by  an  audacious  little  pony  at  full  gallop. 
Confident  that  a  person  of  her  age  and  sex  could  not  be  driving  at 
this  speed  for  a  wager,  and  also  perceiving  that  she  was  clutching  the 
splash-board  instead  of  the  reins,  I  started  in  pursuit.  I  could  at  that 
time  have  run  down  an  antelope  (in  the  shafts  of  a  four-wheeled  chaise), 
so  that  it  did  not  at  all  exhaust  my  energies  to  catch  and  stop  the  pony. 

"  Thank  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  old  lady  in  a  sharp  squeaky 
voice :  "  you  have  got  good  legs,  and  likewise  lungs."'  It  was  those 
personal  qualities,  then,  and  not  my  style  as  a  British  classic,  which 
first  drew  forth  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt's  approbation.  I  knew  the  famous 
old  lady  at  once.  The  diminutive  figure,  the  huge  head,  the  snow- 
white  locks,  the  bright,  black,  beady  eyes  had  been  made  familiar  to 
me  by  her  portraits.  I  regarded  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 
Here  was  the  individual  who  had  won  the  hearts  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion—  nay,  who  had  moved  old  and  young  alike  to  smiles  and  tears: 
she  was  the  prose-poet  of  the  country  ;  the  narrator  of  village  joys 
and  sorrows  :  the  word-painter  of  woods  and  fields,  and  yet  she  had 
not  appealed  in  vain  even  to  the  dull  ears  of  fashion,  but  had  filled  the 
two  greatest  London  theatres,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  by  her  stirring 
dramas. 

"  Perhaps,  young  gentleman,"  said  she  in  a  voice  like  that  of  Punch, 
but  nodding  very  good-naturedly,  "  when  this  gratuitous  exhibition  is 
over  —  when  you  have  stared  at  me  to  your  heart's  content,  you  will 
just  turn  my  pony's  head  round,  and  fasten  his  curb. —  My  dear  little 
Proudfoot  would  never  have  run  away,  would  he,"  inquired  she  of  the 
pony  coaxingly,  "but  that  his  curb  came  undone?" 

The  little  creature  (whose  curb  was  quite  as  it  should  be)  shook  his 
head,  snorted,  pawed  with  his  fore-foot,  and  answered,  as  far  as  panto- 
mime could:  "Yes,  I  would,  and  I'll  do  it  again."  It  was  quite  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  him. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  with  my  best  air,  "  it  will  give  me  the  utmost 
pleasure  to  see  you  safe  to  Sandiford  —  to  drive  you  thither,  if  you 
will  permit  me."  I  had  never  taken  a  pair  of  reins  into  my  hands  in 
my  life  j  but  I  could  have  driven  a  fiery  griffin  with  a  packthread,  for 
the  chance  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt. 

"  You're  a  good  boy,"  said  she,  making  room  for  me  on  the  little 
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seat,  "  and  a  kind-hearted  one  too,  to  be  so  careful  of  an  old  woman. 
Just  look  to  the  traces,  and  then  jump  in.  He's  the  quietest  pony  in 
the  world  when  the  trace  does  not  get  loose,  and  vex  him  —  ar'nt  you, 
Proudfoott —  Well,  and  what  school  are  you  at,  my  young  friend?'' 

"  I  have  never  been  to  school  at  all,  madam." 

"  What  a  very  lucky  boy ! "  smiled  the  old  lady.  "  Never  been 
stuffed  with  fusty,  musty  learning,  eh  ?  Never  been  caned  ?  Never 
been  kept  in  during  the  fine  weather?  Never  learned  to  read, 
perhaps  ?" 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,  and  to  write  too,"  remarked  I  with  meaning,  for  I 
wished,  above  all  things,  to  bring  the  conversation  round  to  literature, 
and  eventually  to  my  manuscript  works. 

"Ah,  that's  bad,"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head.  "  Now,  if 
you  had  learned  to  drive  instead — you  as  nearly  tipped  us  over  that 
heap  of  stones  as  near  could  be  —  I  should  have  liked  you  a  great 
deal  better. —  What's  that  sticking  out  of  your  pocket?  A  book.  Let 
me  look  at  it?  Shelley's  Poems  —  and  dog-leaved  too!  Oh,  this  is 
very  bad  indeed  —  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.  You  read  that, 
do  you?  —  Give  me  the  reins,  young  gentleman;  I  am  not  going  to 
trust  my  neck  to  a  lad  of  your  age  who  reads  Alastor  /" 

My  boyhood  had  been,  I  verily  believe,  a  tearless  one,  but  I  was 
within  a  very  little  of  bursting  into  tears  at  this  threatened  indignity 
from  hands  I  so  revered. 

Her  bright  eyes  instantly  perceived  my  emotion. 

"  I  am  a  very  uncivil  old  woman,"  said  she,  "  and  quite  deserve  to 
have  my  neck  broken  ;  but  I  mistook  your  character  altogether,  my 
boy,  on  account  of  your  having  such  good  legs  and  lungs.  It  is  very 
unusual  for  folks  to  be  strong  and  clever  too,  else  the  hippopotamus 
would  be  king  of  us  all.  A  boy  that  could  catch  Proudfoot  when  at 
full  speed  —  there's  the  reins  under  his  tail  ;  he's  the  quietest  pony  in 
the  world,  except  when  that  happens  —  ought  to  be  all  muscles,  and 
wind,  and  mischief.  I  thought  you  were  all  muscles,  and  wind,  and 
mischief,  and  I  apologise. —  Now,  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  You 
have  no  father,  of  course ;  but  you've  a  mother,  who  makes  an  idol  of 
you,  eh  ? " 

"  Alas,  no,  madam  ;  I  am  an  orphan." 

"  Well,  that's  just  my  case,"  said  the  old  woman  cheerfully.  "  Proud- 
foot  is  as  near  a  relative  as  I  have  in  the  world.  That  means,  you  ■ 
know,"  added  she  in  explanation,  "  that  I  have  got  none  ;  neither 
chick  nor  child.  I  had  at  one  time  a  first-cousin  once  removed,  but 
he  has  been  removed  altogether  these  thirty  years. —  Now,  come,  you 
are  not  so  much  alone  in  the  world,  my  young  Alastor,  as  all  that 
comes  to  ? " 

"  O  no,  madam  ;  I  live  at  Hershell  Point  with  my  uncle  Braydon." 

"What!  is  the  ex-maharajah  your  uncle  ? "  exclaimed  the  old  lady 
with  twinkling  eyes  ;  and  I  saw  that  her  fat  little  frame  was  convulsed 
with  inward  laughter.  Doubtless,  she  was  thinking  of  some  gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood  respecting  the  deceased  Begum  of  Bundelbad  ;  but 
I  did  not  understand  that  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  like  her  laughing 
at  Uncle  Theo. 

"  My  uncle  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  madam,"  said  I  with  spirit ; 
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"  and  if  you  have  heard  anything  to  his  discredit,  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  it  is  a  —  that  your  informant,  I  mean,  has  been  mistaken." 

"  Say  what  you  were  going  to  say,  young  gentleman  —  say  that  it  is 
a  great  big  bouncing  lie,"  said  the  old  lady  approvingly.  "  I  like  you 
for  your  sticking  up  for  your  good  uncle,  and  telling  me  (by  implication) 
that  I  was  a  scandalous  old  frump,  a  thousand  times  more  than  for 
your  carrying  Shelley  in  your  pocket.  A  good  honest  heart,  my  dear, 
is  better  worth  having  than  the  most  tender  sensibility."  And  from 
that  moment,  until  her  death,  which  did  not  take  place  for  many  years, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  always  called  me  "my  dear." 

She  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome  at  her  pretty  cottage,  which,  although 
close  to  the  outskirts  of  Sandiford,  stood  in  a  very  bower  of  fuchsias 
and  roses,  all  alone  by  the  sea.  But  it  was  the  inside  of  the  little 
house  that  pleased  me  most.  Up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  and  (quite 
literally)  in  my  lady's  chamber,  the  walls  were  lined  with  books.  Paper 
and  paint  were  rendered  unnecessary ;  the  very  doors  were  in  some 
cases  whole  shelves  of  books  that  moved  upon  a  pivot.  They  were 
almost  all  presentation  copies.  Indeed,  I  remember  Mrs.  Blunt  once 
telling  me  that  she  had  gone  into  the  town  "  and  bought  a  book,"  with 
the  air  of  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  extravagance. 
"  No,  my  dear,"  she  would  squeak  like  a  little  white  mouse,  "  I  have 
written  too  many  bocks  myself  to  buy  such  things."  But  she  was  in 
reality  a  very  glutton  at  reading,  and  it  was  a  wonder  how  her  eyes 
kept  so  bright  and  keen.  She  did  not  so  much  "  devour  "  books  —  a 
phrase  which  gives  one  some  idea,  however  rude,  of  digesting  them  — 
as  "consume  "  them  in  broad  acres,  and  with  incredible  velocity,  like  a 
prairie  fire.  It  is  true  she  never  read  a  "  hard  "  book.  The  metaphysi- 
cians, to  whom  she  would  refer  as  "gentlemen  who  did  not  know  what 
to  think,"  stood  untouched  upon  her  top-shelves  ;  the  divines,  for  whom 
she  had  a  great  respect  —  "I  would  do  anything  for  them  except  read 
them,  my  dear" — were  kept  in  a  glass  case.  Her  especial  weakness 
was  for  French  Memoirs,  such  as  those  of  Madame  de  Crequi,  and 
even  of  much  queerer  ladies.  "  They  don't  hurt  me,  my  dear,  but  they 
might  hurt  you ;  and,  therefore,  never  ask  me  for  one  of  them."  But 
she  was  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  and  her 
memory  was  prodigious.  She  had  met  almost  everybody  who,  accord- 
ing to  my  then  standard,  was  worth  meeting,  and  had  something 
characteristic  to  tell  of  each.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  she  rather 
destroyed  my  illusions  respecting  some  of  them.  She  had  the  sharpest 
tongue  that  ever  I  listened  to  either  of  man  or  woman,  and  the  grass- 
hopper shrillness  of  her  tiny  voice  added  piquancy  to  her  satire.  She 
would  often  conclude  a  disparaging  anecdote  concerning  some  living 
literary  idol  of  mine  with  :  "  So  don't  believe  in  him,  my  dear,  because, 
you  see,  he's  a  rogue." 

"  But  you  destroy  my  faith  in  all  my  heroes,  Mrs.  Blunt,"  I  once  re- 
monstrated. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  I  have  been  valet  de 
cJiavibre  to  all  of  them." 

I  did  not  half  understand  her  at  that  time ;  her  wit  was  altogether 
too  subtle  for  me  ;  but  I  comprehended  enough,  when  she  abstained 
from  epigram,  to  find  her  even  then  a  most  charming  companion.     She 
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delighted  in  talk,  and  I  daresay  my  simple  enthusiasm  (and  perhaps  I 
should  add,  my  genuine  admiration  for  herself)  made  my  juvenile 
society  very  palatable  to  her.  The  good  people  of  Sandiford  did  not 
much  frequent  Seaview  Cottage.  They  were  no  great  loss,  fiom  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  perhaps  ;  but  I  think  the  genial  old  lady 
would  have  enjoyed  their  gossip,  had  she  been  favoured  with  it.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  activity  of  her  pen  had  caused  her  tongue  to  fall 
into  disuse.  The  Sandifordians  having  come  upon  certain  very  life- 
like descriptions  of  commonplace  people  in  their  local  authoress's 
works,  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  she  had  satirised  them  in 
particular ;  whereas  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  never  took  a  single 
"  character  "  from  that  place,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  her  speak  an  ill  word 
against  one  of  her  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  I  was  myself  so  preju- 
diced by  what  I  heard  concerning  her  Sandiford  sketches,  that  when 
she  expressed  her  intention  of  calling  at  Hershell  Point  on  the  ensuing 
day  to  tell  my  uncle  what  a  perfect  nephew  he  might  have,  if  he  would 
only  teach  him  to  drive,  I  blurted  out  involuntarily  :  "  But  you  won't 
put  the  ex-maharajah  into  a  book,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt,  will  you?  " 

Then  I  saw  her  angry  for  the  first,  and  almost  the  last  time. 

"  No,  my  young  friend,"  said  she  in  a  voice  like  concentrated  bitter 
aloes,  "  I  never  pepper  small  game."  A  remark,  however,  which 
peppered  me,  I  remember,  most  uncommonly. 


CHAPTER    III. MRS.    BLUNT'S   VISIT. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  drove  Proudfoot — in 
whose  steadiness  and  decorum  she  had,  ever,  the  same  misplaced 
confidence  —  over  to  Hershell  Point,  which  was  called  by  those  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  "  the  Point,"  arfd  joked  upon  by  my 
new  acquaintance  accordingly.  She  always  complained  with  respect 
to  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  "straight  to  the  Point;"  and 
called  the  series  of  inclines  that  led  to  the  house  from  the  upper  cliff 
Voyages  en  Zigzag,  after  the  French  book  of  that  name,  which  she  lent 
me,  and  with  the  illustrations  of  which  I  was  hugely  delighted.  My 
uncle  and  she  became  great  friends,  to  my  extreme  satisfaction,  and 
not  a  little  to  my  surprise.  I  had  felt,  an  apprehension  that  this  litter- 
ateur and  bookworm  would  not  have  properly  appreciated  my  kind 
protector,  who  rarely  read  anything  but  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and 
had  pronounced  one  of  Mrs.  Blunt's  own  chefs-d'oeuvre,  which  I  had 
once  persuaded  him  to  attempt,  as  "  fudge."  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand that  "  character"  is  more  attractive  to  a  person  of  genius  —  and 
such  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  decidedly  was  —  than  any  mere  sympathies 
of  taste. 

She  was  charmed  with  Uncle  Theo's  modest  yet  perfectly  inde- 
pendent air,  his  natural  talk,  his  manly  carriage ;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
received  with  something  more  than  courtesy  a  lady  who  did  not  spare 
her  praises  of  his  nephew.  I  will  never  own,  even  to  myself,  that  Mrs. 
Blunt  was  insincere ;  but  although  no  flatterer,  she  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  pleasing.  "  I  had  expected,"  she  confessed  to  me  as  I 
accompanied  her  part  of  the  way  home  that  evening,  "  to  have  found 
*9 
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in  the  ex-maharajah  a  sort  of  Dugald  Dalgetty  ;  instead  of  that,  he  is 
a  Bayard :  he  could  surely  have  never  picked  up  that  stately  courtesy 
at  the  court  of  Bundelbad  with  that  wonderful  woman."  Here  she 
become  a  little  hysterical,  and  had  to  wipe  her  eyes.  The  fact  is,  I 
had  shewn  her  the  portrait  of  my  eccentric  aunt-in-law,  not  without 
some  pardonable  pride;  for  suiely  if  to  be  illegitimately  descended 
from  royalty  is  a  matter  for  self-complacency,  how  much  more  to  be 
lawfully,  although  indirectly,  connected  with  it.  "  You  need  never 
fear,"  she  went  on,  perceiving  in  me  some  discomfort,  "  my  putting 
that  guardian  angel  of  yours  into  a  book.  Such  a  life-history  as  his 
could  be  only  fitly  written  in  lively  French.  And  yet,"  mused  she,  "  no 
Frenchman  would  understand  him.  If  there  is  something  of  Murat 
and  Warren  Hastings  about  that  capital  relative  of  yours,  there  is  more 
of  Uncle  Toby." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  madam,"  said  I  gravely. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  comical  air,  as  though  she  would  have  said  : 
"You  are  young  for  Sterne,  Master  Marmaduke,"  but  uttered  no 
remark.  She  was  desirous  at  that  time,  if  not  of  discouraging  my 
literary  proclivities,  at  least  of  not  forcing  them  into  premature  activity. 
She  had  had  too  much  experience  of  juvenile  geniuses  to  take  them  at 
their  self-estimated  value ;  and  she  had  too  kindly  a  regard  for  me  to 
assist,  without  some  proof  of  my  fitness  for  that  calling,  in  my  "de- 
voting myself  to  literature  " —  a  phrase  that  has  more  of  its  primary 
Juggernautish  signification  about  it  than  neophytes  are  apt  to  imagine. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  while  discussing  my  favourite  branches  of  read- 
ing in  a  manner  that  could  not  but  enhance  them  in  my  eyes,  she 
parried  every  leading  question  that  I  put  to  her  with  respect  to  the 
profession  of  letters,  and  when  she  spoke  of  it  in  the  abstract,  always 
called  it  "that  heart-breaking  business." 

Still,  when  I  at  last  did  put  the  question  :  "  Then  why  have  embraced 
it  yourself,  good  Mrs.  Blunt?  "  it  was  difficult  even  for  her  to  reply  to 
me,  boy  as  I  was  :  "  Because  I  felt  I  was  fit  for  it ;  whereas  you,  Master 
Marmaduke,  are  not  fit,  being  a  goose."  She  only  gave  a  great  sigh, 
and  said  :  "You  may  bring  your  manuscripts  to  morrow,  my  dear  —  all 
the  best  of  them,  that  is —  but  I  shall  never  like  your  works  one-half 
so  much  as  I  like  joit" — which  was,  I  thought,  but  a  left-hand  sort  of 
compliment. 

The  selection  thus  imposed  upon  me  proved  a  very  invidious  one, 
although  my  own  genius  was  alone  concerned.  If  one  of  my  precious 
manuscripts  excelled  in  imagination  or  fancy,  another  had  the  pre- 
eminence in  pathos.  Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Blunt,  Wildred  the  Half-caste 
was  too  bulky  to  be  put  in  my  pocket,  or  perhaps  even  in  her  pony- 
carriage,  had  I  borrowed  that  equipage  for  the  purpose.  I  only  took  a 
specimen  chapter  or  two,  to  give  her  an  idea  of  my  more  elevated  style, 
half-a-dozen  shorter  narratives,  and  about  ten  pounds  weight  of  poems, 
all  in  a  knapsack. 

The  expression  of  my  talented  friend's  face  as  I  exhibited  these 
works  en  masse  upon  her  drawing-room  carpet  —  for  the  table  could 
not  hold  them  —  would  have  been  a  study  for  Gustave  Dore'.  "  Don't 
you  think  you  could  winnow  them  just  a  little  more?"  inquired  she 
pathetically  ;  whereupon  I  did  take  out  three  or  four  exquisite  poems, 
although  it  was  like  parting  with  my  heart's  blood. 
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"You  shall  read  these  afterwards,"  said  I,  "if  you  like  the  rest." 

"Thanks,  my  dear,"  said  she  with  gravity;  but  I  saw  from  the 
motion  of  her  shoulders  that  she  was  laughing  ;  the  dear  little  lady  was 
so  plump,  that  mirth  very  literally  "  moved  "  her  —  it  set  her  wabbling 
like  blanc-mange. 

In  the  course  of  that  week,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  passed  judgment 
upon  my  literary  efforts.  It  was  her  custom  to  write  to  me  almost 
every  day.  I  never  knew  any  one  at  once  so  skillful  with  her  pen  and 
so  willing  to  use  it.  Famous  authors  are  generally  chary  of  their 
epistolary  favours  ;  they  do  not  like  to  write  for  nothing  when  they  can 
earn  a  shilling  a  line ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  charitable  to  say 
that  they  have  enough  of  professional  writing  to  tire  them,  and  are 
obliged  to  cut  short  their  communications  to  their  friends.  But  Mrs. 
Blunt,  though  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  English  writers,  wrote  more 
private  letters  than  any  of  those  poor  idle  women  who  suffer  from 
cacoethes  scribendi,  and  they  were  long  letters  too  \  although,  bein^ 
written  in  a  microscopic  hand  ("  Which  I  practised  for  cheapness'  sake, 
my  dear,  in  times  when  the  cost  of  postage  was  very  heavy  "),  they 
occupied  but  little  space. 

In  yonder  desk  lie  at  least  three  hundred  of  them,  marvels  of  wit 
and  sense ;  and  one  lock  of  snow-white  hair  from  her  wrinkled  fore- 
head, which  I  value  more  than  all.     Yes  ;  here  it  is  : 

And  my  own  breath 
Stirs  its  thin  outer  threads,  as  though  beside 
The  living  head  I  stood  in  honoured  pride, 
Talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer  death. 
She  pressed  it  oftentimes,  and  underneath 
Ran  her  fine  fingers. 

But  to  my  story. 

Her  verdict  was  passed  by  letter. 

"I  have  read  your  manuscripts,  dear  Marmaduke,"  wrote  she,  "and 
some  of  them  with  an  interest  quite  independent  of  the  writer.  They 
are  very  unequal,  though  the  worst  of  them  have  some  redeeming 
points.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  to  enable  me  to  say  :  '  This  boy 
will  make  his  mark.'  The  very  best  of  the  poems  is  but  an  echo. 
Still,  they  are  better  than  Lord  Byron's  were  at  the  same  age ;  and,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  we  have  had  no  such  poet  in  this  country  in  my 
time  as  Byron.  I  knock  you  down  with  one  hand,  you  see,  and  pick 
you  up  with  the  other,  just  as  the  National  schoolmaster  here  boxes 
his  boys'  ears  (for  I  have  seen  him  do  it).  The  fact  is,  you  have 
placed  a  responsibility  on  me  which  I  must  shift  in  part  from  my  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  your  good  uncle  ;  it  is  too  grave  for  me  to  bear 
alone.  If  the  promise  exhibited  in  what  you  have  written  were  less 
than  it  is  —  that  is,  considerably  less  —  I  should  say:  'Give  up  this 
cherished  idea  of  a  literary  life,  and  be  content  with  an  ordinary 
calling  ;'  if  the  promise  were  only  a  little  more,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  say:  'You  are  born  for  letters,  and  will  be  a  successful  writer.' 
But  as  it  is,  the  matter,  being  in  doubt,  becomes  a  mere  question  of 
finance.  I  know  nothing  of  your  pecuniary  prospects,  my  dear ; 
indeed,  you  seem  to  know  nothing  about  them  yourself.     (Do  not 
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suppose  that  is  in  your  favour ;  it  is  a  popular  error  that  assigns  as  an 
attribute  of  genius  ati  inaptitude  for  business  affairs.  It  is  quite 
possible  —  though,  of  course,  this  is  not  your  case — to  be  stupid  at 
everything.)  Well,  you  must  go  to  your  uncle,  and  find  out  what  is 
likely  to  be  your  future  position.  If  you  are  always  to  possess  a 
moderate  independence,  or  even  a  small  one,  then  you  may  become  a 
literary  man,  as  the  loose  phrase  goes,  and  not  trouble  yourself  about 
another  pursuit.  But  if  you  are  to  be  a  poor  man,  or  to  be  left  poor 
when  that  good  friend  of  yours  shall  have  departed  (a  sort  of  friend 
that  is  very  rare,  Marmaduke),  take  the  advice  of  one  who  has  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  a  very  risky  trade,  and  eschew  literature  as 
a  calling  altogether.  You  have  more  than  once  heard  me  call  it  a 
'  heart-breaking  business,'  and  I  was  born  tough.  I  never  much  cared 
for  what  people  said  of  me,  and  still  less  of  what  they  wrote.  But  you, 
my  poor  Marmaduke. 

Who  killed  John  Keats  ! 

I  said  the  Quarterly  — 

With  my  Review  so  slaughterly, 

I  killed  John  Keats. 

And  John  Keats,  whom  I  knew  well,  had  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 
compared  with  yours,  which  is  but  goldbeaters'  skin.  Yes,  you'll  be 
fool  enough  to  read  all  that  the  reviewers  say  about  you,  and  to  be 
tortured  by  them.  I  warn  you,  without  forbidding  you,  as  St.  Paul 
•warns  young  ladies  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony  ;  you  will  have 
trouble  in  the  flesh.  Yes,  my  dear,  this  in  any  case  ;  and  though  your 
union  with  literature  should  be  the  happiest  on  record.  But  this  in- 
convenience is  nothing  compared  with  the  combination  of  poverty  and 
failure.  My  good  boy,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  have  another  string  to 
your  bow,  to  have  another  weapon  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  beside 
the  pen,  if  you  are  destined  to  be  poor.  The  most  successful  writer 
of  any  age  has  left  it  on  record  that  '  literature  is  a  good  staff,  but  a 
very  bad  crutch;'  and  he  never  wrote  a  more  pregnant  sentence.  I 
paraphrase  it,  for  fear  of  misinterpretation.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to 
trust  to  this  profession  of  letters  for  sole  support,  although  'it  may 
supplement  an  income  very  agreeably.  Perilous  ?  Nay,  the  stage 
itself  is  not  a  more  wretched  calling  (and  I  well  know  the  wretched- 
ness of  that),  nor  one  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  aspirant  to 
undeceive  himself.  The  author  and  the  actor  who  have  mistaken  their 
professions  are  scarce  to  be  convinced  by  starvation  itself.  I  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  overstate  the  case :  you  may  not  starve,  but  you  will 
certainly  not  carry  the  heights  of  Literature  by  assault.  You  will  wait 
outside  in  the  cold,  it  may  be,  for  years  :  your  manuscripts  unaccepted, 
or,  if  accepted,  ill  paid  —  perhaps  unpaid.  When  Shakspeare  talks 
of  the  '  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes,'  he  must  have  had  a  prescient  eye  to  editors.  My 
Hearths  and  Homesteads  —  the  best  work  of  its  day,  I  may  say  now,  I 
suppose  —  was  refused  by  six  of  these  critical  gentlemen,  and  eventu- 
ally made  the  fortune  of  a  publisher.  Now,  constant  rejection,  which 
is  only  galling  to  the  man  of  means,  is  to  the  poor  man  Death.  I 
hope,  my  dear  lad,  I  have  thus  written  enough  to  warn  you  against 
going  into  such  a  profession  as  that  of  letters  without  well  counting 
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the  cost.  As  to  other  callings,  your  uncle  is,  of  course,  the  proper 
counsellor,  and  you  will  be  guided  by  him. —  Always  your  affectionate 
well-wisher,  Eleanor  Blunt." 

This  courteous  communication  was  a  sad  blow  to  me  ;  for,  conscious 
of  my  own  merits,  I  had  expected  a  decision  of  a  very  different  sort. 
I  say  "  decision,"  because  it  was  at  Uncle  Theo's  desire,  as  much  as 
my  own,  that  I  had  placed  those  ill-appreciated  manuscripts  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Blunt,  and  her  verdict,  it  was  agreed,  was  to  be  final. 
"You  can  scarcely  be  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  your  own  productions, 
Marmy,"  he  had  replied  to  me  when  I  spoke  of  becoming  an  author ; 
"  and  as  for  Sangaree  and  myself,  we  are  no  critics.  But  this  good 
lady  at  Sandiford  is  in  a  position  to  say  '  Yes  '  or  '  No '  to  the  question  : 
let  her  see  all  that  you  have  written,  all  those  effusions  which  seem  so 
excellent  to  yourself,  and  so  unintelligible,  because  I  am  so  stupid,  to 
me,  and  let  us  hear  her  advice,  and  follow  it." 

My  heart  had  yearned  towards  my  generous,  simple-hearted  guardian 
as  he  thus  spoke.  Notwithstanding  certain  hints  of  an  Indian  Civil 
Service  appointment,  which  had  from  time  to  time  dropped  from  his 
lips,  he  would,  it  was  thus  made  evident,  permit  me  to  follow  the  bent 
of  my  own  inclination,  if  I  were  only  pronounced  by  competent 
authority  adapted  for  the  calling  of  letters,  and  I  had  had  no  doubt  of  a 
favourable  verdict.  It  was  true  that  my  manuscript  works,  both  "  prose 
and  worse,"  as  the  wit  has  termed  such,  had  seen  the  inside  of  several 
publishers' establishments,  and  of  half  the  magazine  offices  in  England, 
without  the  least  sign  of  acceptance  :  some  had  been  sent  back  to  me 
with  courteous  frigidity,  with  meaningless  "  Compliments"  or  "Thanks," 
and  the  rest  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  were  feeding  editorial  fires. 
But  I  comforted  myself  with  what  I  had  read  somewhere  concerning  the 
exclusiveness  of  literary  cliques,  the  preference  shewn  to  the  staff  of  a 
periodical  over  volunteers,  and  also  with  the  charitable  reflection,  that 
it  was  only  natural  that  so  novel  and  striking  a  writer  as  "  Leo  "  (for 
I  was  fool  enough  to  use  a  nom  de  plume)  should  meet  at  first  with 
envious  obstruction. 

But  I  had  entertained  no  apprehension  that  so  excellent  a  judge  of 
literature  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  would  fail  to  see  my  peculiar  merits, 
and  her  shortcoming  in  this  respect  disappointed  me  bitterly.  It  was 
impossible  in  her  case  to  attribute  it  to  jealousy,  though  I  did  try  to 
reflect  that  successful  persons  are  generally  inclined  to  discourage 
others  from  attempting  obstacles  which  they  have  themselves  sur- 
mounted. I  was  driven  to  extract  what  comfort  I  could  from  the  letter 
itself.  If  it  was  not  decisively  in  favour  of  my  own  plans,  it  was  by  no 
means  against  them.  Perhaps  Uncle  Theo  could  allow  me,  without 
inconvenience,  a  sufficient  income  to  maintain  me  until  my  literary 
merits  were  acknowledged,  without  the  necessity  of  my  becoming  an 
Indian  judge  —  a  position,  by  the  by,  much  easier  attained  at  that 
time  than  it  is  at  present.  Perhaps  —  but  perhaps  not.  I  was  as 
ignorant  of  my  pecuniary  position  as  Mrs.  Blunt  had  hinted ;  I  had 
always  felt  a  delicacy  in  inquiring  about  it.  I  only  knew  that  to  Uncle 
Theo  I  must  be  indebted  for  my  future  maintenance,  as  I  had  so  long 
been   for  my  past.     We  had  never  spoken  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
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except  on  that  one  occasion  when  he  had  said :  "  When  I  am  gone, 
Marmy,  this  little  place  will  be  your  own,"  and  had  alluded  in  that 
mysterious  manner  to  Tannajee.  When  I  carried  Mrs.  Blunt's  letter 
into  my  guardian's  room,  I  knew  that  some  explanation  must  needs 
be  made,  some  understanding  come  to,  and  I  felt  myself  grow  now  hot, 
now  cold,  not — to  do  me  justice  —  from  anxiety  as  to  my  own  prospects, 
but  from  the  unpleasantness  of  having  to  enter  upon  so  delicate  a 
subject  at  all.  It  was  hard  to  feel  myself  possessed  of  so  sensitive  an 
organisation,  and  yet  to  be  denied  the  more  advantageous  qualities  of 
genius.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  give  up  my  favourite  project  altogether, 
and  to  throw  myself  at  the  ex-maharajah's  feet  with:  "  Uncle,  I  am  a 
born  fool ;  and  ready  to  be  a  judge  in  India." 

(to  be  continued.) 


NIRVANA.* 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THROUGH  seas  of  Dreams  and  seas  of  Phantasies, 
Through  seas  of  Solitudes  and  Vacancies, 
And  through  my  Self,  the  deepest  of  the  seas, 
I  strive  to  thee,  Nirvana. 

O,  long  ago  the  billow-flow  of  Sense, 
Aroused  by  Passion's  windy  vehemence, 
Upbore  me  out  of  depths  to  heights  intense, 
But  not  to  thee,  Nirvana. 

By  waves  swept  on,  I  learned  to  ride  the  waves  ; 
I  served  my  masters  till  I  made  them  slaves  ; 
I  baffled  Death  by  hiding  in  his  graves, 
His  watery  graves,  Nirvana. 

And  once  I  clomb  a  mountain's  stony  crown, 
And  stood,  and  smiled  no  smile  and  frowned  no  frown, 
Nor  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  slept,  nor  faltered  down, 
Five  days  and  nights,  Nirvana. 

*  The  Highest  Paradise  of  Buddha,  attainable  only  by  long  contemplation,  and  by  perfect  supe- 
riority to  all  passions  of  men  and  all  vicissitudes  of  Time- 
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Sunrise  and  noon,  and  sunset  and  strange  night, 
And  shadow  of  large  clouds  and  faint  starlight, 
And  lonesome  Terror  stalking  round  the  height, 
I  minded  not,  Nirvana. 

The  silence  ground  my  soul  keen  like  a  spear ; 
My  bare  thought,  whetted  as  a  sword,  cut  sheer 
Through  time  and  life,  and  flesh  and  death,  to  clear 
My  way  unto  Nirvana. 

I  slew  gross  bodies  of  old  ethnic  Hates 
That  stirred  long  race-wars  betwixt  states  and  states  ; 
I  stood  and  scorned  these  foolish  dead  debates, 
Calmly,  calmly,  Nirvana. 

I  smote  away  the  filmy  base  of  Caste  ; 
I  thrust  through  antique  blood,  and  riches  vast, 
And  all  big  claims  of  the  pretentious  Past 
That  hindered  my  Nirvana. 

Then  all  fair  types  of  form,  and  sound,  and  hue, 
Upfloated  round  my  sense  and  charmed  anew  ; 
:  I  waved  them  back  into  the  void  blue  : 
I  love  them  not,  Nirvana. 

And  all  outrageous  ugliness  of  time, 
Excess,  and  Blasphemy,  and  squinting  Crime, 
Beset  me  ;  but  I  kept  my  calm  sublime  : 
I  hate  them  not,  Nirvana. 

High  on  the  topmost  thrilling  of  the  surge 
I  saw,  afar,  two  hosts  to  battle  urge : 
The  widows  of  the  victors  sang  a  dirge, 
But  I  wept  not,  Nirvana. 

I  saw  two  lovers  sitting  on  a  star  ; 
He  kissed  her  lip,  she  kissed  his  battle-scar ; 
They  quarreled  soon,  and  went  two  ways  afar  : 
O  life  !  I  laughed,  Nirvana. 

And  never  a  king  but  had  some  king  above, 
And  never  a  law  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Love, 
And  ever  a  fanged  snake  beneath  a  dove, 
Saw  I  on  earth,  Nirvana. 

But  I,  with  kingship  over  kings,  am  free  ; 
I  love  not,  hate  not :  right  and  wrong  agree  ; 
And  fangs  of  snakes  and  lures  of  doves  to  me 
Are  vain,  are  vain,  Nirvana. 


2^6  Dukesborough   Tales. 

So  by  mine  inner  contemplation  long, 
By  thoughts  that  need  no  speech  nor  oath  nor  song, 
My  spirit  soars  above  the  motley  throng 
Of  days  and  nights,  Nirvana. 

O  Suns,  O  Rains,  O  Day  and  Night,  O  Chance, 

0  Time  besprent  with  seven-hued  circumstance, 

1  float  above  ye  all,  into  the  trance 

That  draws  me  nigh  Nirvana. 

Gods  of  small  worlds,  ye  little  deities 
Of  humble  heavens  under  my  large  skies, 
And  governor-spirits  all,  I  rise,  1  rise, 
I  rise  into  Nirvana. 

The  storms  of  Self  below  me  rage  and  die  ; 
On  the  still  bosom  of  mine  ecstasy, 
A  Lotus  on  a  lake  of  balm,  I  lie 
Forever  in  Nirvana. 

Sidney  Lanier. 


DUKESBOROUGH    TALES. 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


No.  III. 
HOW  MR.  BILL   WILLIAMS   TOOK   THE  RESPONSIBILITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"Our  honor  teacheth  us 
That  we  be  bold  in  every  enterprise." 

WHEN  Josiah  Lorriby  came  into  our  neighborhood  to  keep  a 
school  I  was  too  young  to  go  to  it  alone.  Having  no  older 
brother  or  sister  to  go  along  with  me,  my  parents,  although  they  were 
desirous  for,  me  to  begin,  were  about  to  give  it  up,  when  fortunately  it 
was  ascertained  that  William  Williams,  a  big  fellow  whose  widowed 
mother  resided  near  to  us,  intended  to  go  for  one  term  and  complete 
his  education  preparatory  to  being  better  fitted  for  an  object  of  vast 
ambition  which  he  had  in  view.     His  way  lay  by  our  door,  and  as  he 
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was  one  of  the  most  accommodating  persons  in  the  world,  he  proffered 
to  take  charge  of  me.  Without  hesitation  and  with  much  gratitude 
this  was  accepted,  and  I  was  delivered  over  into  his  keeping. 

William  Williams  was  so  near  being  a  man  that  the  little  boys  used 
to  call  him  Mr.  Bill.  I  never  can  forget  the  stout  homespun  dress- 
coat  which  he  used  to  wear,  with  the  big  pockets  opening  horizontally 
across  the  outer  side  of  the  skirts.  Many  a  time,  when  I  was  fatigued 
by  walking  or  the  road  was  wet  with  rains,  have  I  ridden  upon  his 
back,  my  hands  resting  upon  his  shoulders  and  my  feet  standing  in 
those  capacious  pockets.  Persons  who  have  never  tried  that  way  of 
travelling  have  no  just  idea,  I  will  venture  to  say,  how  sweet  it  is. 
Mr.  Bill  had  promised  to  take  care  of  me,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

On  the  first  morning  when  the  school  was  opened,  we  went  together 
to  it.  About  one  mile  and  a  half  distant  stood  the  school-house. 
Eighteen  by  twenty  feet  were  its  dimensions.  It  was  built  of  logs  and 
covered  with  clap-boards.  It  had  one  door,  and  opposite  to  that  a 
hole  in  the  wall  two  feet  square,  which  was  called  the  window.  It 
stood  in  the  corner  of  one  of  our  fields  (having  formerly  been  used  as 
a  fodder-house),  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  over- 
shadowed by  oak  trees,  was  a  noble  spring  of  fresh  water.  Our  way 
led  us  by  this  spring.  Just  as  we  reached  it,  Mr.  Bill  pointed  to  the 
summit  and  said  : 

"  Yonder  it  is,  Squire." 

Mr.  Bill  frequently  called  me  Squire,  partly  from  mere  facetious- 
ness,  and  partly  from  his  respect  for  my  father,  who  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

I  did  not  answer.  We  ascended  the  hill,  and  Mr.  Bill  led  me  into 
the  presence  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Josiah  Lorriby  was  a  remarkable  man,  at  least  in  appearance. 
He  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  squarely  built.  His  body  was 
good  enough,  but  his  other  parts  were  defective.  He  had  a  low  flat 
head,  with  very  short  hair  and  very  long  ears.  His  arms  were  reason- 
ably long,  but  his  hands  and  legs  were  disproportionately  short.  Many 
•tales  were  told  of  his  feet,  on  which  he  wore  shoes  with  iron  soles.  He 
was  sitting  on  a  split-bottom  chair,  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place. 
Under  him,  with  his  head  peering  out  between  the  rounds,  sitting  on 
his  hind  legs  and  standing  on  his  fore  legs,  was  a  small  yellow  dog, 
without  tail  or  ears.  This  dog's  name  was  Rum.  On  the  side  of  the 
hearth,  in  another  split-bottom,  sat  a  tall  raw-boned  woman  with  the 
reddest  eyes  .that  I  have  ever  seen.  This  was  Mrs.  Mehitable,  Mr. 
Lorriby's  wife.  She  had  ridden  to  the  school  on  a  small  aged  mare, 
perfectly  white  and  totally  blind.     Her  name  was  Kate. 

When  I  had  surveyed  these  four  personages, —  this  satyr  of  a  man, 
this  tailless  dog,  this  red-eyed  woman,  and  this  blind  old  mare,  a  sense  of 
fear  and  helplessness  came  over  me,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  and 
have  never  felt  since.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Bill  Williams,  but  he  was 
observing  somebody  else,  and  did  not  notice  me.  The  other  pupils, 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  number,  seemed  to  be  in  deep  meditation.  My 
eyes  passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  objects  of  my  dread ;  but  they 
became  finally  fastened  upon  the  dog.  His  eyes  also  had  wandered, 
but  only  with  vague  curiosity,  around  upon  all  the  pupils,  until  they 
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became  fixed  upon  me.  We  gazed  at  each  other  several  moments. 
Though  he  sat  still,  and  I  sat  still,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
drawing  continually  nearer  to  each  other.  Suddenly  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  and  screamed  with  all  my  might.  It  was  so  sudden  and  sharp 
that  everybody  except  the  woman  jumped.  She  indifferently  pointed 
to  the  dog.  Her  husband  arose,  came  to  me,  and  in  soothing  tones 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  am  scared  !  "  I  answered,  as  loud  as  I  could  speak. 

"  Scared  of  what,  my  little  man  ?  of  the  dog?  " 

"  I  am  scared  of  all  of  you  !  " 

He  laughed  with  good  humor,  bade  me  not  be  afraid,  called  up  Rum, 
talked  to  us  both,  enjoined  upon  us  to  be  friends,  and  prophesied  that 
we  would  be  such  —  the  best  that  had  ever  been  in  the  world.  The 
little  creature  became  cordial  at  once,  reared  his  fore  feet  upon  his 
master,  took  them  down,  reared  them  upon  me,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  tail  to  wag,  twisted  his  whole  hinder-parts  in  most  violent  assurance 
that  if  I  should  say  the  word  we  were  friends  already.  Such  kindness, 
and  so  unexpected,  dissolved  my  apprehensions.  I  was  in  a  condition 
to  accept  terms  far  less  liberal.  So  I  acceded,  and  went  to  laughing 
outright.  Everybody  laughed,  and  Rum,  who  could  do  nothing  better 
in  that  line,  ran  about  and  barked  as  joyously  as  any  dog  with  a  tail 
could  have  done.  In  the  afternoon  when  school  was  dismissed,  I 
invited  Rum  to  go  home  with  me  ;  but  he,  waiting  as  I  supposed  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  declined. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  delightful  to  consider  how  auspicious  a  beginning  I  had  made. 
Other  little  boys  profited  by  it.  Mr.  Lorriby  had  no  desire  to  lose 
any  of  his  scholars,  and  we  all  were  disposed  to  take  as  much  advan- 
tage as  possible  of  his  apprehension,  however  unfounded,  that  on 
account  of  our  excessive  timidity  our  parents  might  remove  us  from 
the  school.  Besides,  we  knew  that  we  were  to  lose  nothing  by  being- 
on  friendly  terms  with  Rum.  The  dread  of  the  teacher's  wife  soon 
passed  away.  She  had  but  little  to  say,  and  less  to  do.  Nobody  had 
any  notion  of  any  reason  which  she  had  for  coming  to  the  school.  At 
first  she  occasionally  heard  a  spelling-class  recite.  After  a  little  time 
she  began  to  come  much  less  often,  and  in  a  few  weeks  her  visits  had 
decreased  to  one  in  several  days.  Mrs.  Lorriby  seemed, a  very  proud 
woman  ;  for  she  not  only  had  little  to  say  to  anybody,  but  although 
she  resided  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school-house,  she  never 
walked,  but  invariably  rode  old  Kate.  These  were  small  things,  yet 
we  noticed  them. 

Mr.  Lorriby  was  not  of  the  sort  of  schoolmasters  whom  men  use 
to  denominate  by  the  title  of  knock  doivn  and  drag  out.  He  was  not 
such  a  man  as  Israel  Meadows.  But  although  he  was  good-hearted 
enough,  he  was  somewhat  politic  also.  Being  a  new  comer,  and  being 
poor,  he  determined  to  manage  his  business  with  due  regard  to  the 
tastes,  the  wishes,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  community  in  which  he 
labored.     He  decidedly  preferred  a  mild  reign  ;  but  it  was  said  he 
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could  easily  accommodate  himself  to  those  who  required  a  more 
vigorous  policy.  He  soon  learned  that  the  latter  was  the  favorite 
here.  People  complained  that  there  was  little  or  no  whipping.  Some 
who  had  read  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  desired  a  sovereign,  were 
heard  to  declare  that  Josiah  Lorriby  was  no  better  than  "Old  King 
Log."  One  patron  spoke  of  taking  his  children  home,  placing  the  boy 
at  the  plough  and  the  girl  at  the  spinning-wheel. 

Persons  in  those  days  loved  their  children,  doubtless,  as  well  as 
now ;  but  they  had  some  strange  ways  of  showing  their  love.  The 
strangest  of  all  was  the  evident  gratification  which  the  former  felt 
when  the  latter  were  whipped  at  school.  While  they  all  had  a  notion 
that  education  was  something  which  it  was  desirable  to  get,  it  was 
believed  that  the  impartation  of  it  needed  to  be  conducted  in  most 
mysterious  ways.  The  school-house  of  that  day  was,  in  a  manner,  a 
cave  of  Trophonius,  into  which  urchins  of  both  sexes  entered  amid 
certain  incomprehensible  ceremonies,  and  were  everlastingly  subject 
and  used  to  be  whirled  about,  body  and  soul,  in  a  vortex  of  confusion. 
I  might  pursue  the  analogy  and  say  that,  like  the  votaries  of  Tro- 
phonius, they  were  not  wont  to  smile  until  long  after  this  violent  and 
rotatory  indoctrination  ;  but  rather  to  weep  and  lament,  unless  they 
were  brave  like  Apollonius,  or  big  like  Allen  Thigpen,  and  so  could 
bully  the  priest  far  enough  to  have  the  bodily  rotation  dispensed  with. 
According  to  these  notions,  the  principles  of  the  education  of  books 
were  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart ;  but,  if  they 
were  expected  to  stick,  they  must  be  beaten  with  rods  into  the  back. 
Through  this  ordeal  of  painful  ceremonies  had  the  risen  generation 
gone,  and  through  the  same  ordeal  they  honestly  believed  that  the 
present  generation  ought  to  go,  and  must  go.  No  exception  was  made 
in  favor  of  genius.  Its  back  was  to  be  kept  as  sore  as  stupidity's  ; 
for,  being  yoked  with  the  latter,  it  must  take  the  blows,  the  oaths,  and 
the  imprecations.  I  can  account  for  these  things  in  no  other  way  than 
by  supposing  that  the  old  set  of  persons  had  come  out  of  the  old  system 
with  minds  so  bewildered  as  to  be  ever  afterwards  incapable  of 
thinking  upon  it  in  a  reasonable  manner.  In  one  respect  there  is 
a  considerable  likeness  between  mankind  and  some  individuals  of 
the  brute  creation.  The  dog  seems  to  love  best  that  master  who 
beats  him  before  giving  him  a  bone.  I  have  heard  persons  say  (those 
who  had  carefully  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  that  animal)  that 
the  mule  is  wont  to  evince  a  gratitude  somewhat  touching  when  a 
bundle  of  fodder  is  thrown  to  him  at  the  close  of  a  day  on  which  he 
has  been  driven  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  So  with  the  good  people 
of  former  times.  They  had  been  beaten  so  constantly  and  so  myste- 
riously at  school,  that  they  seemed  to  entertain  a  grateful  affection  for 
it  ever  afterwards.  It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  benign  satisfac- 
tion, sometimes  not  unmixed  with  an  innocent  gaiety  of  mind,  that  they 
were  wont  to  listen  to  their  children  when  they  complained  of  the 
thrashings  they  daily  received,  some  of  which  would  be  wholly  unac- 
countable. Indeed  the  latter  sort  seemed  to  be  considered,  of  all 
others,  the  most  salutary.  When  the  punishment  was  graduated  by 
the  offence,  it  was  supporting  too  great  a  likeness  to  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life,  and  therefore  wanting  in  solemn  impressiveness.     But 
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when  a  schoolmaster  for  no  accountable  reason  whipped  a  boy,  and 
so  set  his  mind  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment  as  to  what  could  be 
the  matter,  and  the  most  vague  speculations  upon  what  was  to  become 
of  him  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  next,  ah  !  then  it  was  that 
the  experienced  felt  a  happiness  that  was  gently  ecstatic.  They 
recurred  in  their  minds  to  their  own  school  time,  and  they  concluded 
that,  as  these  things  had  not  killed  them,  they  must  have  done  them 
good.  So  some  of  our  good  mothers  in  Israel,  on  occasions  of  great 
religious  excitement,  as  they  bend  over  a  shrieking  sinner,  smile  in 
serene  happiness  as  they  fan  his  throbbing  temples,  and  fondly  encour- 
age him  to  shriek  on  ;  thinking  of  the  pit  from  which  they  were  digged, 
and  of  the  rock  upon  which  they  now  are  standing,  they  shout,  and 
sing,  and  fan,  and  fanning  ever,  continue  to  sing  and  shout. 


CHAPTER  III. 

When  Mr.  Lorriby  had  sounded  the  depths  of  public  sentiment, 
he  became  a  new  man.  One  Monday  morning  he  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  he  went  straightway  to 
turning  it  over.  Before  night  several  boys,  from  small  to  medium,  had 
been  flogged.  He  had  not  begun  on  the  girls,  except  in  one  instance. 
In  that  I  well  remember  the  surprise  I  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  her 
case  was  disposed  of.  Her  name  was  Susan  Potter.  She  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  well  grown.  When  she  was  called  up,  inquiry 
was  made  by  the  master  if  any  boy  present  was  willing  to  take  upon 
himself  the  punishment  which  must  otherwise  fall  upon  her.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  Seaborn  Byne,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  rose  and  presented 
himself.  He  was  good-tempered  and  fat,  and  his  pants  and  round 
jacket  fitted  him  closely.  He  advanced  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  going  to  do  what  was  right,  with  no  thought  of  consequences. 
Miss  Potter  unconcernedly  went  to  her  seat. 

But  Seaborn  soon  evinced  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  a  bargain 
that  was  so  wholly  without  consideration.  I  believed  then,  and  I 
believe  to  this  day,  that  but  for  his  being  so  good  a  mark  he  would 
have  received  fewer  stripes.  But  his  round  fat  body  and  legs  stood 
so  temptingly  before  the  rod,  and  the  latter  fell  upon  good  flesh  so 
entirely  through  its  whole  length,  that  it  was  really  hard  to  stop.  He 
roared  with  pain  so  unexpectedly  severe,  and  violently  rubbed  each 
spot  of  recent  infliction.  When  it  was  over,  he  came  to  his  seat  and 
looked  at  Susan  Potter.  She  seemed  to  feel  like  laughing.  Seaborn 
got  no  sympathy,  except  from  a  source  which  he  despised  ;  that  was 
his  younger  brother,  Joel.     Joel  was  weeping  in  secret. 

"  Shut  up  your  mouth,"  whispered  Seaborn,  threateningly,  and  Joel 
shut  up. 

Then  I  distinctly  heard  Seaborn  mutter  the  following  words: 

"  Ef  I  ever  takes  another  for  her,  or  any  of  'em,  may  I  be  dinged, 
and  then  dug  up  and  dinged  over  again." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  kept  his  oath,  for  I  continued  to  know 
Seaborn  Byne  until  he  was  an  old  man,  and  I  never  knew  a  person 
who  persistently  held  that  vicarious  system  of  school  punishment  in 
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deeper  disgust.  What  his  ideas  were  about  being  "  dinged,"  and  about 
that  operation  being  repeated,  I  did  not  know  ;  but  I  supposed  it  was 
something  that,  if  possible,  would  better  be  avoided. 

Such  doings  as  these  made  a  great  change  in  the  feelings  of  us 
little  ones.  Yet  I  continued  to  run  the  crying  schedule.  It  failed  at 
last,  and  I  went  under. 

Mr.  Lorriby  laid  it  upon  me  remorselessly.  I  had  never  dreamed 
that  he  would  give  me  such  a  flogging — I  who  considered  myself, 
as  everybody  else  considered  me,  a  favorite.  Now  the  charm  was 
gone  ;  the  charm  of  security.  It  made  me  very  sad.  I  lost  my  love 
for  the  teacher.  I  even  grew  cold  towards  Rum,  and  Rum  in  his  turn 
grew  cold  towards  me.  Not  that  we  got  into  open  hostilities.  For 
saving  an  occasional  fretfulness,  Rum  was  a  good  fellow  and  personally 
I  had  liked  him.  But  then  he  was  from  principle  a  thorough  Lorriby, 
and  therefore  our  intimacy  must  stop,  and  did  stop. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Lorriby  had  gone  as  nearly  all  round  the  school 
as  it  was  prudent  to  go.  Every  boy  but  two  had  received  his  portion, 
some  once,  some  several  times.  These  two  were  Mr.  Bill  Williams, 
and  another  big  boy  named  Jeremiah  Hobbes.  These  were,  of  course, 
as  secure  against  harm  from  Mr.  Lorriby  as  they  would  have  been  had 
he  been  in  Guinea.  Every  girl  also  had  been  flogged,  or  had  had  a 
boy  flogged  for  her,  except  Betsy  Ann  Aery,  the  belle  of  the  school. 
She  was  a  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  plump,  delicious-looking  girl,  fourteen 
years  old.  Now  for  Miss  Betsy  Ann  Aery,  as  it  was  known  to  every- 
body about  the  school-house,  Mr.  Bill  Williams  had  a  partiality  which, 
though  not  avowed,  was  decided.  He  had  never  courted  her  in  set 
words,  but  he  had  observed  her  from  day  to  day,  and  noticed  her 
ripening  into  womanhood  with  constantly  increasing  admiration.  He 
was  scarcely  a  match  for  her  even  if  they  both  had  been  in  condition  to 
marry.  He  knew  this  very  well.  But  considerations  of  this  sort 
seldom  do  a  young  man  any  good.  More  often  than  otherwise  they 
make  him  worse.  At  least  such  was  their  effect  upon  Mr.  Bill.  The 
greater  the  distance  between  him  and  Miss  Betsy  Ann,  the  more  he 
yearned  across  it.  He  sat  in  school  where  he  could  always  see  her, 
and  oh,  how  he  eyed  her  !  Often,  often  have  I  noticed  Mr.  Bill,  lean- 
ing the  side  of  his  head  upon  his  arms,  extended  on  the  desk  in  front 
of  him,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  countenance  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
ought  to  make  some  impression.  Betsy  Ann  received  it  all  as  if  it  was 
no  more  than  she  was  entitled  to,  but  showed  no  sign  whether  she  set 
any  value  upon  the  possession  or  not.  Mr.  Bill  hoped  she  did  ;  the 
rest  of  us  believed  she  did  not. 

Mr.  Bill  had  another  ambition,  which  was,  if  possible,  even  higher 
than  the  winning  of  Miss  Aery.  Having  almost  extravagant  notions 
of  the  greatness  of  Dukesborough,  and  the  distinction  of. being  a 
resident  within  it,  he  had  long  desired  to  go  there  as  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
He  had  made  repeated  applications  to  be  taken  in  by  Messrs.  Bland 
&  Jones,  and  it  was  in  obedience  to  a  hint  from  these  gentlemen  that 
he  had  determined  to  take  a  term  of  finishing  off  at  the  school  of  Mr. 
Lorriby.  This  project  was  never  out  of  his  mind,  even  in  moments  of 
his  fondest  imaginings  about  Miss  Betsy  Ann.  It  would  have  been  not 
easy  to  say  which  he  loved  the  best.     The  clerkship  seemed  to  become 
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nearer  and  nearer  after  each  Saturday's  visit  to  town,  until  at  last  he 
had  a  distinct  offer  of  the  place.  The  salary  was  small,  but  he  waived 
that  consideration  in  view  of  the  exaltation  of  the  office  and  the  great- 
ness of  living  in  Dukesborough.  He  accepted,  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  in  four  weeks,  when  the  quarter  session  of  the  school  would 
expire. 

The  dignified  ways  of  Mr.  Bill  after  this  made  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  all  the  school.  Even  Betsy  Ann  condescended  to  turn  her 
eyes  oftener  in  the  direction  where  he  happened  to  be,  and  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  glory  in  the  hope  that  the  possession  of  one  dear 
object  would  draw  the  other  along  with  it.  At  least  he  felt  that  if  he 
should  lose  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  the  highest  consolation 
which  he  could  ask.  The  news  of  the  distinguished  honor  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  reached  the  heads  of  the  school  early  on  the 
Monday  following  the  eventful  Saturday  when  the  business  was  done. 
I  say  heads,  for  of  late  Mrs.  Mehitable  and  old  Kate  came  almost 
every  day.  Mrs.  Lorriby  received  the  announcement  without  emotion. 
Mr.  Lorriby,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  prospect  of  losing  a 
scholar,  was  almost  extravagant  in  his  congratulations. 

"  It  was  a  honor  to  the  whole  school,"  he  said.  "  I  feels  it  myself. 
Sich  it  war  under  all  the  circumstances.  It  was  obleeged  to  be,  and 
sich  it  war,  and  as  it  war  sich,  I  feels  it  myself." 

Seaborn  Byne  heard  this  speech.  Immediately  afterwards  he  turned 
to  me  and  whispered  the  following  comment: 

"  He  be  dinged  !  the  decateful  old  son-of-a-gun  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  amongst  Mr.  Lorriby's  pupils  that  he  was 
grossly  inconsistent  with  himself:  that  he  ought  to  have  begun  with  the 
rigid  policy  at  first,  or  have  held  to  the  mild.  Having  once  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  the  latter,  thoughts  would  occasionally  rise  and  questions 
would  be  asked.  Seaborn  Byne  was  not  exactly  the  head,  but  he  was 
certainly  the  orator  of  a  revolutionary  party.  Not  on  his  own  account ; 
for  he  had  never  yet,  except  as  the  voluntary  substitute  of  Miss  Susan 
Potter,  felt  upon  his  own  body  the  effects  of  the  change  of  discipline. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  have  any  apprehensions  on  that  score.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  to  Mr.  Bill  Williams,  who  had  playfully  suggested 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing,  that  "  ef  old  Jo  Lorriby  raised  his  old 
pole  on  him,  he  would  put  his  lizzard  "  (as  Seaborn  facetiously  called 
his  knife)  "  into  his  paunch."  He  always  carried  a  very  big  knife,  with 
which  he  would  frequently  stab  imaginary  Lorribies  in  the  persons  of 
saplings  and  pumpkins,  and  even  the  air  itself.  This  threat  had  made 
his  brother  Joel  extremely  unhappy.  His  little  heart  was  bowed  down 
with  the  never-resting  fear  and  belief  that  Seaborn  was  destined  to 
commit  the  crime  of  murder  upon  the  body  of  Mr.  Lorriby.  On  the 
other  hand  Seaborn  was  constantly  vexed  by  the  sight  of  the  scores  of 
floggings  which  Joel  received.  Poor  Joel  had  somehow  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  studies  gotten  upon  the  wrong  road,  and  as  nobody  ever 
brought  him  back  to  the  starting  point,  he  was  destined,  it  seemed,  to 
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wander  about  lost  evermore.  The  more  floggings  he  got,  the  more 
hopeless  and  wild  were  his  efforts  at  extrication.  It  was  unfortunate 
for  him  that  his  brother  took  any  interest  in  his  condition.  Seaborn 
had  great  contempt  for  him,  but  yet  he  remembered  that  he  was  his 
brother,  and  his  brother's  heart  would  not  allow  itself  to  feel  no  concern. 
That  concern  manifested  itself  in  endeavoring  to  teach  Joel  himself  out 
of  school,  and  in  flogging  him  himself  by  way  of  preventing  Joel's 
having  to  submit  to  that  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  old  Joe.  So  eager 
was  Seaborn  in  this  brotherly  design,  and  so  indocile  was  Joel,  that  for 
every  flogging  which  the  latter  received  from  the  master  he  got  from 
two  to  three  from  Seaborn. 

However,  the  inflictions  which  Seaborn  made,  strictly  speaking, 
could  not  be  called  floggings.  Joel,  among  his  other  infirmities,  had 
that  of  being  unable  to  take  care  of  his  spelling-books.  He  had  torn 
to  pieces  so  many  that  his  mother  had  obtained  a  paddle  and  pasted 
on  both  sides  of  it  as  many  words  as  could  be  crowded  there.  Mrs. 
Byne,  who  was  a  woman  of  decision,  had  been  heard  to  say  that  she 
meant  to  head  him  at  this  destructive  business,  and  now  she  believed 
that  she  had  done  it.  But  this  instrument  was  made  to  subserve  a 
double  purpose  with  Joel.  It  was  at  once  the  object,  and  in  his 
brother's  hands  was  the  stimulus,  of  his  little  ambition.  Among  all 
these  evils,  floggings  from  Mr.  Lorriby  and  paddlings  from  Seaborn, 
and  the  abiding  apprehension  that  the  former  was  destined  to  be 
murdered  by  the  latter,  Joel  Byne's  was  a  case  to  be  pitied. 

"  It  ar  a  disgrace,"  said  Mr.  Bill  to  me  one  morning  as  we  were  going 
to  school,  "  and  I  wish  Mr.  Larrabee  knowed  it.  Between  him  and 
Sebe,  that  little  innocent  individiel  ar  bent  on  bein'  useded  up  boda- 
ciously.  Whippins  from  Mr.  Larrabee  and  paddlins  from  Sebe  !  The 
case  ar  wusser  than  ef  thar  was  two  Larrabees.  That  ar  the  ontime- 
liest  paddle  that  ever  /seen.  He  have  to  try  to  lain  his  paddle,  and 
when  he  can't  larn  it,  Sebe,  he  take  his  paddle,  fling  down  Joel,  and 
paddle  him  with  his  paddle.  In  all  my  experence,  I  has  not  seed  jest 
sich  a  case.     It  ar  beyant  hope." 

Mr.  Bill's  sympathy  made  him  serious,  and  indeed  gloomy.  The 
road  on  which  the  Bynes  came  to  school  met  ours  a  few  rods  from  the 
spring.  We  were  now  there,  and  Mr.  Bill  had  scarcely  finished  this 
speech  when  we  heard  behind  us  the  screams  of  a  child. 

"  Thar  it  is  agin,"  said  Mr.  Bill.  "  At  it  good  and  soon.  It  do 
beat  everything  in  this  blessed  and  ontimely  world.  Ef  it  don't,  ding 
me!" 

We  looked  beind  us.  Here  came  Joel  at  full  speed,  screaming  with 
all  his  might,  hatless,  with  his  paddle  in  one  hand  and  his  dinner- 
bucket,  without  cover,  hanging  from  the  other.  Twenty  yards  behind 
him  ran  Seaborn,  who  had  been  delayed  by  having  to  stop  in  order  to 
pick  up  Joel's  hat  and  the  bucket-cover.  Just  before  reaching  the 
spring,  the  fugitive  was  overtaken  and  knocked  down.  Seaborn  then 
getting  upon  him  and  fastening  his  arms  with  his  own  knees,  seized  the 
paddle  and  exclaimed : 

"  Now,  you  rascal  !  spell  that  word  agin,  sir.  Ef  you  don't,  I'll 
paddle  you  into  a  pancake.     Spell  '  Crucifix]  sir." 

Joel  attempted  to  obey. 
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"  S  agin,  you  little  devil !  S-z,  si.'  Ding  my  skin  ef  you  shan't  lam 
it,  or  I'll  paddle  you  as  long  as  thar's  poplars  to  make  paddles  outen." 

And  he  turned  Joel  over  and  made  him  ready. 

"  Look  a  here,  Sebe  !  "  interposed  Mr.  Bill ;  "  fun's  fun,  but  too  much 
is  too  much." 

Now  what  these  words  were  intended  to  be  preliminary  to,  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining;  for  just  then  Mr.  Josiah  Lorriby,  who 
had  diverged  from  his  own  way  in  order  to  drink  at  the  spring, 
presented  himself. 

"What  air  ycu  about  thar,  Sebion  Byne  ?  " 

Seaborn  arose,  and  though  he  considered  his  conduct  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  praiseworthy,  he  looked  a  little  crest-fallen. 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  You're  the  assistant  teacher,  air  you?  Interfering 
with  my  business,  and  my  rights,  and  my  duties,  and  my —  hem  !  Let 
us  all  go  to  the  school-house  now.  Mr.  Byne  will  manage  business 
hereafter.  I — as  for  me,  I  aint  nowhar  now.  Come,  Mr.  Byne,  le's 
go  to  school." 

Mr.  Lorriby  and  Seaborn  went  on,  side  by  side.  Mr.  Bill  looked  as 
if  he  were  highly  gratified.     "  Ef  he  don't  get  it  now,  he  never  will." 

Alas  for  Joel  !  Delivered  from  Seaborn,  he  was  yet  more  miserable 
than  before,  and  he  forgot  his  own  griefs  in  his  pity  for  the  impending 
fate  of  Mr.  Lorriby,  and  his  apprehension  for  the  ultimate  consequence 
of  this  day's  work  to  his  brother.  He  pulled  me  a  little  behind  Mr. 
Bill,  and  tremblingly  whispered  : 

"  Poor  Mr.  Larrabee  !     Do  you  reckon  they  will  hang  Seaby,  Phil  ?  " 

"  What  for  ? "  I  asked. 

"For  killing  Mr.  Larrabee." 

I  answered  that  I  hoped  not. 

"  Oh,  Phil !  Seaby  have  sich  a  big  knife  !  An'  he  have  stob  more 
saplins  !  and  more  punkins  !  and  more  watermillions  !  and  more  mush- 
millions  !  And  he  have  even  stob  our  old  big  yaller  cat !  And  he  have 
call  every  one  of  'em  Larrabee.  And  it's  my  pinion  that  ef  it  warn't  for 
my  paddle,  he  would  a  stob  me  befo'  now.  You  see,  Phil,  paddlin  me 
sorter  cools  and  swages  him  down  a  leetle  bit.  Oh,  Seaby  ar  a  tre- 
menduous  boy,  and  he  ar  go  in  to  stob  Mr.  Larrabee  this  blessed  day." 

As  we  neared  the  school-house  we  saw  old  Kate  at  the  usual  stand, 
and  we  knew  that  Mrs.  Lorriby  was  at  hand.  She  met  her  husband 
at  the  door,  and  they  had  some  whispering  together,  of  which  the  case 
of  Seaborn  was  evidently  the  subject.  Joel  begged  me  to  stay  with 
him  outside  until  the  horrible  thing  was  over.  So  we  stopped  and 
peeped  in  between  the  logs.  We  had  not  to  wait  long.  Mr.  Lorriby,  his 
mate  standing  by  his  side,  at  once  began  to  lay  on,  and  Seaborn  roared. 
The  laying  on  and  the  roaring  continued  until  the  master  was  satisfied. 
When  all  was  over,  I  looked  into  Joel's  face.  It  was  radiant  with 
smiles.  I  never  have  seen  greater  happiness  upon  the  countenance  of 
childhood.  Happy  little  fellow  !  Seaborn  would  not  be  hung.  That 
illusion  was  gone  forever.  He  actually  hugged  his  paddle  to  his  breast, 
and  with  a  gait  even  approaching  the  triumphant,  walked  into  the 
house. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Having  broken  the  ice  upon  Seaborn,  Mr.  Lorriby  went  into  the 
sport  of  flogging  him  whenever  he  felt  like  it.  Seaborn's  revolutionary 
sentiments  grew  deeper  and  stronger  constantly.  But  he  was  now,  of 
course,  hopeless  of  accomplishing  any  results  himself,  and  he  knew 
that  the  only  chance  was  to  enlist  Jeremiah  Hobbes,  or  Mr.  Bill 
Williams,  and  make  him  the  leader  in  the  enterprise.  Very  soon, 
however,  one  of  these  chances  was  lost.  Hobbes  received  and  accepted 
an  offer  to  become  an  overseer  on  a  plantation,  and  Seaborn's  hopes 
were  now  fixed  upon  Mr.  Bill  alone.  That  also  was  destined  soon  to  be 
lost  by  the  latter's  prospective  clerkship.  Besides,  Mr.  Bill,  being  even- 
tempered,  and  never  having  received  and  being  never  likely  to  receive 
any  provocation  from  Mr.  Lorriby,  the  prospect  of  making  anything  out 
of  him  was  gloomy  enough.  In  vain  Seaborn  raised  innuendoes  con- 
cerning his  pluck.  In  vain  he  tried  every  other  expedient,  even  to 
secretly  drawing  on  Mr.  Bill's  slate  a  picture  of  a  very  little  man 
flogging  a  very  big  boy,  and  writing  as  well  as  he  could  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lorriby  near  the  former  and  that  of  Mr.  Bill  near  the  latter. 
Seaborn  could  not  disguise  himself;  and  Mr.  Bill  when  he  saw  the 
pictures  informed  the  artist  that  if  he  did  not  mind  what  he  was  about 
he  would  get  a  worse  beating  than  ever  Joe  Larrabee  gave  him. 
Seaborn  had  but  one  hope  left,  but  that  involved  some  little  delicacy, 
and  could  be  managed  only  by  its  own  circumstances.  It  might  do, 
and  it  might  not  do.  If  Seaborn  had  been  accustomed  to  asking 
special  Divine  interpositions,  he  would  have  prayed  that  if  anything 
was  to  be  made  out  of  this,  it  might  be  made  before  Mr.  Bill  should 
leave.  Sure  enough  it  did  come.  Just  one  week  before  the  quarter 
was  out  it  came.  But  I  must  premise  the  narration  of  this  great  event 
with  a  few  words. 

Between  Mrs.  Lorriby  and  Miss  Betsy  Ann  Aery  the  relations  were 
not  very  agreeable.  Among  other  things  which  were  the  cause  of  this 
were  the  unwarrantable  liberties  which  Miss  Aery  sometimes  took  with 
Kate,  Mrs.  Lorriby's  mare.  Betsy  Ann,  in  spite  of  all  dangers  (not 
the  least  of  which  was  that  of  breaking  her  own  neck),  would  treat  her- 
self to  an  occasional  ride  whenever  circumstances  allowed.  One  day  at 
play-time,  when  Mrs.  Lorriby  was  out  upon  one  of  her  walks,  which  she 
sometimes  took  at  that  hour,  Betsy  Ann  hopped  upon  the  mare,  and 
bantered  me  for  a  race  to  the  spring  and  back.  I  accepted.  We  set 
out.  I  beat  old  Kate  on  the  return,  because  she  stumbled  and  fell. 
A  great  laugh  was  raised,  and  we  were  detected  by  Mrs.  Lorriby. 
Passing  me,  she  went  up  to  Betsy  Ann,  and  thus  spoke  : 

"  Betsy  Ann  Acree,  libities  is  libities,  and  horses  is  horses,  which  is 
mars  is  mars.  I  have  ast  you  not  to  ride  this  mar,  which  she  was  give 
to  me  by  my  parrent  father,  and  which  she  have  not  been  rid,  no,  not 
by  Josiah  Lorribee  hisself,  and  which  I  have  said  I  do  not  desires  she 
shall  be  spilt  in  her  gaits,  and  which  I  wants  and  desires  you  will  not 
git  upon  the  back  of  that  mar  nary  nother  time." 

After  this  event  these  two  ladies  seemed  to  regard  each  other  with 
even  increased  dislike. 
20 
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Miss  Betsy  Ann  Aery  had  heretofore  escaped  correction  for  any  of 
her  shortcomings,  although  they  were  not  few.  She  was  fond  of 
mischief,  and  no  more  afraid  of  Mr.  Lorriby  than  Mr.  Bill  Williams 
was.  Indeed,  Miss  Betsy  Ann  considered  herself  to  be  a  woman,  and 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  that  a  whipping  was  something  which  she 
would  take  from  nobody.  Mr.  Lorriby  smiled  at  her  mischievous 
tricks,  but  Mrs.  Lorriby  frowned.  These  ladies  came  to  dislike 
each  other  more  and  more.'  The  younger,  when  in  her  frolics,  fre- 
quently noticed  the  elder  give  her  husband  a  look  which  was  expres- 
sive of  much  meaning.  Seaborn  had  also  noticed  this,  and  the  worse 
Miss  Aery  grew,  the  oftener  Mrs.  Lorriby  came  to  the  school.  The 
truth  is  that  Seaborn  had  pondered  so  much  that  he  at  last  made  a 
profound  discovery.  He  had  come  to  believe  fully,  and  in  this  he  was 
right,  that  the  object  which  the  female  Lorriby  had  in  coming  at  all  was 
to  protect  the  male.  A  bright  thought !  He  communicated  it  to  Miss 
Aery,  and  slyly  hinted  several  times  that  he  believed  she  was  afraid 
of  Old  Red  Eye,  as  he  denominated  the  master's  wife.  Miss  Aery 
indignantly  repelled  every  such  insinuation,  and  became  only  the 
bolder  in  what  she  said  and  what  she  did.  Seaborn  knew  that  the 
Lorribys  were  well  aware  of  Mr.  Bill's  preference  for  the  girl,  and  he 
intensely  enjoyed  her  temerity.  But  it  was  hard  to  satisfy  him  that 
she  was  not  afraid  of  Old  Red  Eye.  If  Old  Red  Eye  had  not  been 
there,  Betsy  Ann  would  have  done  so  and  so.  The  reason  why  she  did 
not  do  so  and  so,  was  because  Old  Red  Eye  was  about.  Alas  for 
human  nature!  —  male  and  female.  Betsy  Ann  went  on  and  on,  until 
she  was  brought  to  a  halt.     The  occasion  was  thus. 

There  was  in  the  school  a  boy  of  about  my  own  size,  and  a  year 
or  two  older,  whose  name  was  Martin  Granger.  He  was  somewhat  of 
a  pitiful-looking  creature  —  whined  when  he  spoke,  and  was  frequently 
in  quarrels,  not  only  with  the  boys,  but  with  the  girls.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  sometimes  playing  the  part  of  spy  and  informer  to  the 
Lorribys,  both  of  whom  treated  him  with  more  consideration  than  any 
other  pupil,  except  Mr.  Bill  Williams.  Miss  Betsy  Ann  cordially  dis- 
liked him,  and  she  honored  myself  by  calling  me  her  favorite  in  the 
whole  school. 

Now  Martin  and  I  got  ourselves  very  unexpectedly  into  a  fight. 
I  had  divided  my  molasses  with  him  at  dinner-time  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  A  few  of  the  pupils  whose  parents  could  afford  to  have  that 
luxury,  were  accustomed  to  carry  it  to  school  in  phials.  I  usually  ate 
my  part  after  boring  a  hole  in  my  biscuit  and  then  filling  it  up.  I  have 
often  wished  since  I  have  been  grown  that  I  could  relish  that  prepara- 
tion as  I  relished  it  when  a  boy.  But  as  we  grow  older  our  tastes 
change.  Martin  Granger  relished  the  juice  even  more  than  I.  In  all 
my  observations  I  have  never  known  a  person  of  any  description  who 
was  as  fond  of  molasses  as  he  was.  It  did  me  good  to  see  him  eat  it. 
He  never  brought  any  himself,  but  he  used  to  hint,  in  his  whining  way, 
that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  his  father  would  have  a  whole  keg- 
ful,  and  when  he  should  bring  it  to  school  in  his  mother's  big  snuff- 
bottle,  which  was  well  known  to  us  all.  Although  I  was  not  so 
sanguine  of  the  realisation  of  this  prospect  as  he  seemed  to  be,  yet 
I  had  not  on  that  account  become  tired  of  furnishing  him.     I  only 
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grew  fired  of  his  presence  while  at  my  dinner,  and  I  availed  myself 
of  a  trifling  dispute  one  day  to  shut  down  upon  him.  I  not  only 
did  not  invite  him  to  partake  of  my  molasses,  but  I  rejected  his 
spontaneous  proposition  to  that  effect.  He  had  been  dividing  it  with 
me  so  long  that  I  believe  he  thought  my  right  to  cut  him  off  now  was 
estopped.  He  watched  me  as  I  bored  my  holes  and  poured  in  and 
ate,  and  even  wasted  the  precious  fluid.  I  could  not  consume  it  all. 
When  I  had  finished  eating,  I  poured  water  into  the  phial  and  made 
what  we  called  "beverage."  I  would  drink  a  little,  then  shake  it  and 
hold  it  up  before  me.  The  golden  bubbles  shone  gloriously  in  the 
sun-light.  I  had  not  said  a  word  to  Martin  during  these  interesting 
operations,  nor  even  looked  towards  him.  But  I  knew  that  his  eyes 
were  upon  me  and  the  phial.  Just  as  I  swallowed  the  last  drop,  his  full 
heart  could  bear  no  more,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  I  turned  to 
him  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  The  question  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  adding  insult  to  injustice. 

"  Corn  deternally  trive  your  devilish  hide,"  he  answered,  and  gave 
me  the  full  benefit  of  his  clenched  fist  upon  my  stomach.  He  was 
afterwards  heard  to  say  that  "  thar  was  the  place  whar  he  wanted  to 
hit  fust."  We  closed,  scratched,  pulled  hair,  and  otherwise  struggled 
until  we  were  separated.  Martin  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Lorriby, 
gave  his  version  of  the  brawl,  and  just  as  the  school  was  to  be  dis- 
missed for  the  day,  I  was  called  up  and  flogged  without  inquiry  and 
without  explanation. 

Miss  Betsy  Ann  Aery  had  seen  the  fight.  When  I  came  to  my  seat, 
crying  bitterly,  her  indignation  could  not  contain  itself. 

"Mr.  Larribee,"  she  said,  her  cheeks  growing  redder,  "you  have 
whipped  that  boy  for  nothing." 

Betsy  Ann,  with  all  her  pluck,  had  never  gone  so  far  as  this.  Mr. 
Lorriby  turned  pale  and  looked  at  his  wife.  Her  red  eyes  fairly 
glistened  with  fire.  He  understood  it,  and  said  to  Betsy  Ann  in  a 
hesitating  tone, — 

"  You  had  better  keep  your  advice  to  yourself." 

"I  did  not  give  you  any  advice.  I  just  said  you  whipped  that  boy 
for  nothing,  and  I  said  the  truth." 

"  Aint  that  advice,  madam  ?  " 

"I  am  no  madam,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  if  that's  advice  —  " 

"  Shet  up  your  mouth,  Betsy  Ann  Aery." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Betsy  Ann,  very  loud,  and  she  fastened  her  pretty 
pouting  lips  together,  elevated  her  head,  inclined  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  seemed  amusedly  awaiting  further  orders. 

The  female  Lorriby  here  rose,  went  to  her  husband,  and  whispered 
earnestly  to  him.     He  hesitated,  and  then  resolved. 

"  Come  here  to  me,  Betsy  Ann  Aery." 

She  went  up  as  gaily  as  if  she  expected  a  present. 

"  I  am  going  to  whip  Betsy  Ann  Aery.  Ef  any  boy  here  wants  to 
take  it  for  her,  he  can  now  step  forrards." 

Betsy  Ann  patted  her  foot,  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  nor  yet  behind  her. 

When  a  substitute  was  invited  to  appear,  the  house  was  still  as  a 
graveyard.  I  rubbed  my  legs  apologetically,  and  looked  up  at  Seaborn, 
who  sat  by  me. 
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"  No,  sir  :  if  I  do  may  I  be  dinged,  and  then  dug  up  and  —  "  I  did 
not  listen  to  the  remainder ;  and  as  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to 
volunteer,  and  as  the  difficulty  was  brought  about  upon  my  own  account, 
and  as  Betsy  Ann  liked  me  and  I  liked  Betsy  Ann,  I  made  a  desperate 
resolution,  and  rose  and  presented  myself.  Betsy  Ann  appeared  to  be 
disgusted. 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  whip  that  child  any  more  to-day,  if  I  was  in 
your  place,  especially  for  other  folk's  doings." 

"That's  jest  as  you  say." 

"Well,  I  say  go  back  to  your  seat,  Phil." 

I  obeyed,  and  felt  relieved  and  proud  of  myself.  Mr.  Lorriby  began 
to  straighten  his  switch.  Then  I  and  all  the  other  pupils  looked  at 
Mr.  Bill  Williams. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Oh  !  what  an  argument  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Bill's  breast.  Vain  had 
been  all  efforts  heretofore  made  to  bring  him  in  any  way  into  collision 
with  the  Lorribys.  He  had  even  kept  himself  out  of  all  combinations 
to  get  a  little  holiday  by  an  innocent  ducking,  and  useless  had  been  all 
appeals  heretofore  to  his  sympathies;  for  he  was  like  the  rest  who  had 
been  through  the  ordeal  of  the  schools,  and  had  grown  to  believe  that 
it  did  more  good  than  harm.  If  it  had  been  anybody  but  Betsy  Ann 
Aery,  he  would  have  been  unmoved.  But  it  was  Betsy  Ann  Aery,  and 
he  had  been  often  heard  to  say  that  if  Betsy  Ann  Aery  should  have  to  be 
whipped,  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
that  must  not  be  done.  And  now  that  contingency  had  come.  What 
ought  to  be  done?  How  was  this  responsibility  to  be  discharged? 
Mr.  Bill  wished  that  the  female  Lorriby  had  stayed  away  that  day. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  why  he  wished  it,  but  he  wished  it.  To  add 
to  his  other  difficulties,  Miss  Betsy  Ann  had  never  given  any  token  of 
her  reciprocation  of  his  regard  ;  for  now  that  the  novelty  of  the  future 
clerkship  had  worn  away,  she  had  returned  to  her  old  habit  of  never 
seeming  to  notice  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  himself.  But  the 
idea  of  a  switch  falling  upon  her  whose  body  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet  was  so  precious  to  him,  outweighed  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  take  the  responsibility.  Just  as  the  male  Lorriby  (the  female 
by  his  side)  was  about  to  raise  the  switch  — 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Mr.  Larrabee  !  "  he  exclaimed,  advancing  in  a  highly 
excited  manner. 

The  teacher  lowered  his  arm  and  retreated  one  step,  looking  a  little 
irresolute.  His  wife  advanced  one  step,  and  looking  straight  at  Mr. 
Bill,  her  robust  frame  rose  at  least  an  inch  higher. 

"  Mr.  Larrabee  !  I  —  ah  —  don't  exactly  consider  myself —  ah  —  as 
a  scholar  here  now  ;  because  —  ah  —  I  expect  to  move  to  Dukes- 
borough in  a  few  days,  and  keep  store  thar  for  Mr.  Bland  &  Jones." 

To  his  astonishment,  this  announcement,  so  impressive  heretofore, 
failed  of  the  slightest  effect  now,  when,  of  all  times,  an  effect  was 
desired.  Mr.  Lorriby,  in  answer  to  a  sign  from  his  wife,  had  re- 
covered his  lost  ground,  and  looked  placidly  upon  him,  but  answered 
nothing. 
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loo, 

"I  say,"  repeated  Mr.  Bill  distinctl  as  if  he  supposed  he  had  not 
been  heard,  "I  say  that  I  expect  inisVfew  days  to  move  to  Dukes- 
borough  ;  to  live  thar ;  to  keep  store  thar  for  Mr.  Bland  &  Jones." 

"Well,  William,  I  think  I  have  heard  that  before.  I  want  to  hear 
you  talk  about  it  some  time  when  it  aint  school  time,  and  when  we  aint 
so  busy  as  we  air  now  at  the  present." 

"Well,  but  —  "  persisted  Mr.  Bill. 

"  Well,  but  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Lorriby. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  former,  insistingly. 

"  Well,  but  what  ?  Is  this  case  got  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Is  she 
got  anything  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  In  cose  it  have  not,"  answered  Mr.  Bill,  sadly. 

"Well,  what  makes  you  tell  us  of  it  now,  at  the  present?"  Oh! 
what  a  big  word  was  that  us,  then,  to  Josiah  Lorriby. 

"  Mr.  Larrabee,"  urged  Mr.  Bill,  in  as  persuasive  accents  as  he  could 
employ ;  "  no,  sir,  Mr.  Larrabee,  it  have  not  got  anything  to  do  with 
it;  but  yit  —  " 

"Well,  yit  what,  William?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Larrabee,  I  thought  as  I  was  a-goin  to  quit  school  soon, 
and  as  I  was  a-goin  to  move  to  Dukesborough  — as  I  was  a-goin  right 
outcn  your  school  intoo  Dukesborough  as  it  war,  to  keep  store  thar, 
may  be  you  mout,  as  a  favor,  do  me  a  favor  before  I  left." 

"Well !  may  I  be  dinged,  and  then  dug  up  and  dinged  over  agin  ! " 
This  was  said  in  a  suppressed  whisper  by  a  person  at  my  side. 
"  Beggin  !  beggin  !  ding  his  white-livered  hide  — beg-gin  !  " 

"Why,  William,"  replied  Mr.  Lorriby,  "  ef  it  war  convenant,  and 
the  favor  war  not  too  much,  it  mout  be  that  I  mout  grant  it." 

"I  thought  you  would,  Mr.  Larrabee.  The  favor  aint  a  big  one  — 
leastways,  it  aint  a  big  one  to  you.  It  would  be  a  mighty  —  "  But 
Mr.  Bill  thought  he  could  hardly  trust  himself  to  say  how  big  a  one  it 
would  be  to  himself, 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  William  ?  " 

"Mr.  Larrabee  ! — sir,  Mr.  Larrabee,  I  ax  it  as  a  favor  of  you,  not 
to  whip  Betsy  Ann — which  is  Miss  Betsy  Ann  Aery." 

"  Thar  now ! "  groaned  Seaborn,  and  bowed  his  head  in  despair. 

The  male  Lorriby  looked  upon  the  female.  Her  face  had  relaxed 
somewhat  from  its  stern  expression.  She  answered  his  glance  by  one 
which  implied  a  conditional  affirmative. 

"  Ef  Betsy  Ann  Aery  will  behave  herself,  and  keep  her  impudence 
to  herself,  I  will  let  her  off  this  time." 

All  eyes  turned  to  Betsy  Ann.  I  never  saw  her  look  so  fine  as  she 
raised  up  her  head,  tossed  her  yellow  ringlets  back,  and  said  in  a  tone 
increasing  in  loudness  from  beginning  to  end: 

"  But  Betsy  Ann  Aery  won't  do  it." 

"  Hello  agin  thar!'-'  whispered  Seaborn,  and  raised  his  head.  His 
dying  hopes  of  a  big  row  were  revived.  This  was  the  last  opportunity, 
and  he  was  as  eager  as  if  the  last  dollar  he  ever  expected  to  make  had 
been  pledged  upon  the  event.  I  have  never  forgotten  his  appearance, 
as  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  his  lips  apart, 
but  his  teeth  firmly  closed,  he  gazed  upon  that  scene. 

Lorriby,  the  male,  was  considerably  disconcerted,  and  would  have 
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compromised ;  but  Lorriby,  the^p.male,  again  in  an  instant  resumed 
her  hostile  attitude,  and  this  time  her  great  eyes  looked  like  two  balls 
of  fire.  She  concentrated  their  gaze  upon  Betsy  Ann  with  a  ferocity 
which  was  appalling.  Betsy  Ann  tried  to  meet  them,  and  did  for  one 
moment ;  but  in  another  she  found  she  could  not  hold  out  longer  ;  so 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed.  Mr.  Bill  could  endure 
no  more.     Both  arms  fairly  flew  out  at  full  length. 

"The  fact  ar,"  he  cried,  "that  I  am  goin  to  take  the  responsibility  ! 
Conshequenches  may  be  conshequenches,  but  I  shall  take  the  respon- 
sibility." His  countenance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind.     It  had  come  at  last,  and  we  were  perfectly  happy. 

The  female  Lorriby  turned  her  eyes  from  Betsy  Ann  and  fixed  them 
steadily  on  Mr.  Bill.  She  advanced  a  step  forward,  and  raised  her 
arms  and  placed  them  on  her  sides.  The  male  Lorriby  placed  himself 
immediately  behind  his  mate's  right  arm,  while  Rum,  who  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  going  on,  came  up,  and  standing  on  his  mistress's 
left,  looked  curiously  up  at  Mr.  Bill. 

Seaborn  Byne  noticed  this  last  movement.  "Well,  ef  that  don't 
beat  creation  !  You  in  it  too,  is  you  ? "  he  muttered  through  his  teeth. 
"Well,  never  do  you  mind.  Ef  I  don't  fix  you  and  put  you  whar  you'll 
never  know  no  more  but  what  you've  got  a  tail,  may  I  be  dinged,  and 
then,"  etc. 

It  is  true  that  Seaborn  had  been  counted  upon  for  a  more  important 
work  than  the  neutralising  of  Rum's  forces  ;  still,  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Bill  wanted  and  needed  no  assistance.  We  were  all  ready,  however  — 
that  is,  I  should  say,  all  but  Martin.  He  had  no  griefs,  and  therefore 
no  desires. 

Such  was  the  height  of  Mr.  Bill's  excitement  that  he  did  not  even 
seem  to  notice  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  these  numerous  and 
various  foes.  His  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  was  going  right  on  to 
his  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Larrabee,"  he  said  firmly,  "  I  am  goin  to  take  the  responsibility. 
I  axed  you  as  a  favor  to  do  me  a  favor  before  I  left.  I  aint  much  used 
to  axin  favors ;  but  sich  it  war  now.  It  seem  as  ef  that  favor  cannot 
be  grant.  Yea,  sich  is  the  circumstances.  But  it  must  be  so. 
Sense  I  have  been  here  they  aint  been  no  difficulties  betwixt  you  and 
me,  nor  betwixt  me  and  Miss  Larrabee ;  and  no  nothin  of  the  sort, 
not  even  betwixt  me  and  Rum.  That  dog  have  sometimes  snap  at  my 
legs ;  but  I  have  bore  it  for  peace,  and  wanted  no  fuss.  Sich,  there- 
fore, it  was  why  I  axed  the  favor  as  a  favor.  But  it  can't  be  hoped, 
and  so  I  takes  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Larrabee,  sir,  and  you,  Miss 
Larrabee,  I  am  goin  from  this  school  right  intoo  Dukesborough,  straight 
intoo  Mr.  Bland's  store,  to  clerk  thar.  Sich  bein  all  the  circumstances, 
I  hates  to  do  what  I  tells  you  I'm  goin  to  do.  But  it  can't  be  hoped, 
it  seem,  and  I  ar  goin  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Bill  announced  this  conclusion  in  a  very  highly  elevated  tone. 

"Oh,  yes,  ding  your  old  hides  of  you !  "  I  heard  at  my  side. 

"  Mr.  Larrabee,  and  you,  Miss  Larrabee,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  I 
does  not  desires  that  Betsy  Ann  Aery  shall  be  whipped.  I  goes  on  to 
say  that  as  sich  it  ar,  and  as  sich  the  circumstances,  Betsy  Ann  Aery 
can't  be  whipped  whar  I  ar  ef  I  can  keep  it  from  bein  done." 
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"  You  heerd  that,  didn't  you  ? "  asked  Seaborn,  low,  but  cruelly 
triumphant ;  and  Seaborn  looked  at  Rum  as  if  considering  how  he 
should  begin  the  battle  with  him. 

Mrs.  Lorriby  seldom  spoke.     Whenever  she  did,  it  was  to  the  point. 

"  Yes,  but  Weelliam  Weelliams,  you  can't  keep  it  from  bein  done." 
And  she  straightened  herself  yet  taller,  and  raising  her  hands  yet 
higher  upon  her  sides,  changed  the  angle  of  elbows  from  obtuse  to 
acute. 

"  Yes,  but  I  kin,"  persisted  Mr.  Bill.   "  Mr.  Larrabee  !  Mr.  Larrabee  !  " 

This  gentleman  had  lowered  his  head,  and  was  peering  at  Mr.  Bill 
through  the  triangular  opening  formed  by  his  mate's  side  and  arm. 
The  reason  why  Mr.  Bill  addressed  him  twice,  was  because  he  had 
missed  him  when  he  threw  the  first  address  over  her  shoulder.  The 
last  was  sent  through  the  triangle. 

"  Mr.  Larrabee !  I  say  it  kin  be  done,  and  I'm  goin  to  do  it.  Sir, 
little  as  I  counted  on  sich  a  case,  yit  still  it  ar  so.  Let  the  conshe- 
quenches  be  what  they  be,  both  now  and  some  futur  day.  Mr. 
Larrabee,  sir,  that  whippin  that  you  was  a-goin  to  give  to  Betsy  Ann 
Aery  cannot  fall  upon  her  shoulders,  and  —  that  is,  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  before  my  face.  Instid  of  sich,  sir,  you  may  jest  —  instid  of  whip- 
pin  her,  sir,  you  may  —  instid  of  her,  give  it,  sir  —  notwithstandin  and 
nevertheless — you  may  give  it  to  me." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"Oh!  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  fell  down  ! " 

If  the  pupils  of  Josiah  Lorriby's  school  had  had  the  knowledge  of  all 
tongues ;  if  they  had  been  familiar  with  the  histories  of  all  the  base 
men  of  all  the  ages,  they  could  have  found  no  words  in  which  to  char- 
acterise, and  no  person  with  whom  to  compare,  Mr.  Bill  Williams.  If 
they  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  a  traitor,  they  might  have  admitted 
that  he  was  more  like  this,  the  most  despicable  of  all  characters,  than 
any  other.  But  they  would  have  argued  that  he  was  baser  than  all 
other  traitors,  because  he  had  betrayed,  not  only  others,  bur  himself. 
Mr.  Bill  Williams,  the  big  boy,  the  future  resident  of  Dukesborough, 
the  expectant  clerk,  the  vindicator  of  persecuted  girlhood  in  the  per- 
son of  the  girl  he  loved,  the  pledge-taker  of  responsibilities, —  that 
he  should  have  taken  the  pains,  just  before  he  was  going  away,  to  de- 
grade himself  by  proposing  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  rod 
that  had  never  before  descended  but  upon  the  backs  and  legs  of  chil- 
dren !  Poor  Seaborn  Byne  !  If  I  ever  saw  expressed  in  a  human 
being's  countenance,  disgust,  anger  and  abject  hopelessness,  I  saw 
them  as  I  turned  to  look  at  him.  He  spoke  not  one  word,  not  even  in 
whispers,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  could  never  more  place  confidence  in 
mortal  flesh. 

When  Mr.  Bill  had  concluded  his  ultimatum,  the  female  Lorriby's 
arms  came  down,  and  the  male  Lorriby's  head  went  up.  They  sent 
each  the  other  a  smile.  Both  were  smart  enough  to  be  satisfied.  The 
latter  was  more  than  satisfied. 
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"  I  am  proud  this  day  of  William  Williams.  It  air  so,  and  I  can  but 
say  I  air  proud  of  him.  William  Williams  were  now  in  a  position  to 
stand  up  and  shine  in  his  new  spere  of  action.  If  he  went  to  Dukes- 
borough to  keep  store  thar,  he  mout  now  go  sayin  that  as  he  had  been 
a  good  scholar,  so  he  mout  expect  to  be  a  good  clerk,  and  fit  to  be 
trusted,  yea,  with  thousands  upon  thousands,  ef  sich  mout  be  the  case. 
But  as  it  was  so,  and  as  he  have  been  to  us  all  as  it  war,  and  no  dif- 
ficulties, and  no  nothin  of  the  sort,  and  he  war  goin,  and  it  mout  be 
soon,  yea,  it  mout  be  to-morrow,  from  this  school  straight  intoo  a 
store,  I  cannot,  nor  I  cannot.  No,  far  be  it.  This  were  a  skene  too 
solemn  and  too  lovely  for  sich.  I  cannot,  nor  I  cannot.  William 
Williams  may  now  take  his  seat." 

Mr.  Bill  obeyed.  I  was  glad  that  he  did  not  look  at  Betsy  Ann  as 
she  turned  to  go  to  hers.  But  she  looked  at  him.  I  saw  her,  and  little 
as  I  was,  I  saw  also  that  if  he  ever  had  had  any  chance  of  winning 
her,  it  was  gone  from  him  forever.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  were  dismissed.  Without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  Mr.  Bill 
took  his  arithmetic  and  slate  (for  ciphering,  as  it  was  called  then,  was 
his  only  study).  We  knew  what  it  meant,  for  we  felt,  as  well  as  he, 
that  this  was  his  last  day  at  school.  As  my  getting  to  school  depended 
upon  his  continuance,  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  my  last  also. 

On  the  way  home,  but  not  until  separating  from  all  the  other  boys, 
Mr.  Bill  showed  some  disposition  to  boast. 

"  You  all  little  fellows  was  monstous  badly  skeerd  this  evening", 
Squire." 

"  Wasn't  you  scared  too  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Skeerd  ?  I'd  like  to  see  the  schoolmaster  that  could  skeer  me. 
I  skeerd  of  Joe  Larrabee  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  scared  of  him." 

"  Skeerd  of  who  then  ?  Miss  Larrabee  ?  Old  Red  Eye  ?  She 
mout  be  redder-eyed  than  what  she  ar,  and  then  not  skeer  me.  Why 
look  here,  Squire,  how  would  I  look  goin  into  Dukesborough,  into  Mr. 
Bland  and  Jones'  store,  right  from  bein  skeerd  of  old  Miss  Larrabee  ; 
to  be  runnin  right  intoo  Mr.  Bland  and  Jones'  store,  and  old  Meheti- 
billy  Larrabee  right  arter  me,  or  old  Joe  nuther.  It  wur  well  for  him 
that  he  never  struck  Betsy  Ann  Aery.  Ef  he  had  a  struck  her,  Joe 
Larrabee's  strikin  days  would  be  over.'' 

"  But  wasn't  you  goin  to  take  her  whippin  for  her?" 

"  Lookee  here,  Squire,  I  didn't  take  it,  did  I  ?  " 

"  No,  but  you  said  you  was  ready  to  take  it." 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  "  he  said,  compassionately.  "  Squire,  you  are 
yit  young  in  the  ways  of  this  sorrowful  and  ontimely  world.  Joe  Lar- 
rabee knows  me,  and  I  knows  Joe  Larrabee,  and  as  the  feller  said,  that 
ar  sufficient." 

We  were  now  at  our  gate.  Mr.  Bill  bade  me  good  evening,  and 
passed  on  ;  and  thus  ended  his  pupilage  and  mine  at  the  school  of 
Josiah  Lorriby. 

(to  be  continued.) 


From  the  German. 

A   MAIDEN    TO    MARRY! 

WITH   A   DOWRY   OF    IOO,000   IN    GOLD  ! 
For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


YE  noble  youths  who  fain  would  marry, 
Come  listen  to  my  friendly  voice  ; 
Your  doubts  and  scruples  I  can  parry, 

And  aid  you  in  a  prudent  choice. 
You  like  the  names  of  husband,  father, 

Home  —  such  sweet  words  rare  music  make; 
But  still  you  think  that  you  would  rather 
Not  this  sweet  music  undertake. 

Ah,  yes  !   you  think  of  care  and  trouble 

Attendant  on  the  holy  state  ; 
But  means  and  joys  will  both  be  double, 

If  you  can  win  my  daughter  Kate. 
He  will  not  win  a  dowerless  maiden, 

Who  gains  that  heart  of  price  untold  ; 
She  comes  with  precious  treasures  laden, 

More  bright  than  gems,  more  pure  than  gold. 

Not  yet  nineteen,  and  plump  and  cosy, 

With  raven  hair  of  glossy  sheen  ; 
Yet  lily  fair;  cheeks,  lips,  so  rosy  — 

Ah,  sweet  that  little  mouth  I  ween  ! 
Her  blue  eyes  shine  with  heaven's  brightness  ; 

;Tis  plain  she  needs  no  doctor's  care ; 
And  she  can  waltz  with  grace  and  lightness, 

But  in  her  chamber  —  round  a  chair! 

No  other  partner  here  is  needed, 

For  plays  and  balls  she  ne'er  attends  ; 
Fine  dresses  are  by  her  unheeded, 

Her  simple  tastes  no  mode  could  mend. 
Here  is  the  dowry  of  my  daughter 

In  part: — if  only  part  is  told, 
Full  thirty  thousand  had  not  bought  her, 

Such  charms  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.         30,000 
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No  bills  you'll  have,  if  you  should  take  her, 

From  Madame  Chose  for  dresses  done, 
The  girl  is  her  own  mantua-maker, 

Her  decorations  are  her  own. 
Not  only  is  she  gay,  and  pretty, 

And  fair  —  as  I  have  said  before; 
The  maiden  is  both  wise  and  witty ; 

This  is  worth  thirty  thousand  more.  30,000. 

No  abstruse  science  she  pretends  to, 

Better  she  knows  a*woman's  part; 
All  female  graces  she  attends  to, 

Blends  nature  with  her  graceful  art. 
She  can  provide  a  dainty  table, 

If  such  her  husband's  will  should  be; 
Yet  frugal  —  he  will  not  be  able, 

Her  wise  economies  to  see. 

To  hospitality  inclining, 

She  yet  dislikes  a  thankless  crowd ; 
She  loves  not  idle  feasts,  nor  dining 

In  state  among  the  rich  and  proud. 
In  beer  or  wine  she  ne'er  indulges, 

Yet  gives  them  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
Nor  e'er  her  charity  divulges  ; 

Is  not  this  worth  ten  thousand  more?  10,000. 

Should  you  be  her  accepted  lover, 

You'll  win  an  undivided  heart ; 
No  other  passion  e'er  will  move  her, 

She's  wholly  yours  till  death  shall  part. 
Do  you  believe  such  gifts  were  ever 

For  less  than  thirty  thousand  sold  ?  30,000  ! 

Then  here's  her  dowry  !     Now  or  never  ! 

One  hundred  thousand,  all  in  gold !  !  !  100,000  !  !  !  ! 
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Y  friend  Northof  has  been  married  for  three  years.  He  has 
never  yet  told  me  that  his  married  life  is  a  happy  one, 
therefore  I  believe  that  such  is  really  the  case.  And  indeed,  he  and 
his  wife  are  so  different  in  disposition  that  they  seem  made  for  each 
other.  His  little  wife  is  charming,  gentle,  confiding,  with  the  happy 
faculty  of  always  finding  the  sunny  side  of  things,  which  she  invests 
with  the  brightness  and  purity  of  her  own  innocent  heart. 

Northof  is  a  cool,  calculating,  criticising  nature.  Some  call  him  too 
cold,  others  heartless  ;  but  they  misjudge  him.  Those  who  have  known 
him  long  and  intimately,  know  that  he  has  a  true,  warm  heart,  and  is 
one  to  be  trusted  without  reserve.  True,  his  manner  has  a  certain 
sarcastic  tinge,  something  haughty  and  aristocratic  ;  and  those  who  wear 
their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  and  are  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
whole  world,  call  this  unsocial  and  repellent.  But  Alwine  his  wife  — 
the  bright-eyed,  charming  little  blonde  —  she  at  least  knows  what  a 
treasure  she  possesses  in  her  undemonstrative  but  true-hearted  husband. 
His  greatest  fault  is  uncompromising  obstinacy.  Whatever  he  under- 
takes he  will  go  through  with,  never  hesitating  to  resort  to  the  most 
extreme  measures,  if  necessary,  since  failure  is  the  one  thing  he  can 
not  bear. 

Alwine  has  one  great  trouble,  namely,  that  her  dear  Ernest  is  a 
lawyer,  that  he  spends  so  much  time  over  his  deeds,  bonds,  and  other 
papers.  She  cannot  see  why  any  one  should  make  such  a  slave  of 
himself.  He  is  well  off — so  is  she  ;  they  have  no  children  —  why  then 
should  he  sacrifice  his  whole  youth  in  following  such  a  prosaic 
profession,  which  furnishes  no  food  for  our  better  nature,  but  always 
turns  upon  the  sordid  questions  of  "  Yours  and  Mine  "  ?  Really,  to 
see  him  so  absorbed  in  his  work  one  might  think  the  destiny  of  the 
world  was  hanging  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury  who  have  only  to  decide 
between  a  quarrelsome  farmer  and  a  stupid  miller. 

Ernest  might  certainly  spare  her  a  little  more  of  his  time,  take  a 
little  more  interest  in  her  affairs ;  it  would  make  her  so  indescribably 
happy.  I  see  how  delighted  she  is  when  he  listens  to  her  singing  and 
playing.  She  has  a  sweet,  well-cultivated  voice,  and  how  it  animates 
her  when  his  eyes  rest  upon  her  when  she  sings  !  But  whenever  our 
dramatic  reading-club  meets  at  his  house,  he  is  certain  to  be  absent; 
and  never  has  she  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  read  one  of  those 
enchanting  novels  with  her,  in  the  perusal  of  which  she  becomes 
oblivious  to  all  beside.  He  can  never  bring  himself  to  read  more 
than  three  pages,  and  this  in  the  most  hasty  manner,  although  he 
assures  her  he  is  a  passionate  novel-reader,  and  when  a  student  read 
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all  Zschokke's  works,  and  liked  them  very  much.  One  of  these  days 
he  will  try  to  make  up  for  his  neglect,  and  get  an  insight  into  the  light 
literature  of  the  day;  but,  really,  just  now  he  can  not  spare  a  moment 
from  business.  Hence  his  knowledge  of  modern  literature  closes  as  it 
began,  with  the  works  of  "good  old  papa  Zschokke,"  as  Alwine  always 
calls  him,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

,The  other  day  Ernest  came  home  to  dinner  in  a  very  bad  humor. 
He  found  Alwine  sitting  at  her  writing-desk,  apparently  in  deep 
thought,  her  head  resting  on  her  left  hand,  while  the  right  drew  all 
kinds  of  figures  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  few  lines  were  written. 
When  he  entered,  she  seemed  surprised,  threw  the  paper  in  her  desk, 
and  locked  it. 

"  Whom  are  you  writing  to,  dear  ? "  said  Ernest,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  as  though  to  smooth  out  the  frown  it  wore. 

"  To  no  one,"  she  answered,  slightly  blushing  j ' '  only  a  memorandum 
of  something." 

"  Something  in  your  journal?" 

"Yes,  perhaps  something  of  that  sort,"  she  answered  evasively, 
going  towards  the  door  to  ring  for  dinner.  "You  look  troubled,  dear, 
has  anything  happened  to  vex  you  ? " 

"Well,  yes,  a  little." 

"  Some  decision  against  you  ?  " 

"  Not  that,  it  is  nothing  that  concerns  me  personally.  I  was  vexed 
for  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  begged  my  intercession  with  a  hard, 
stubborn,  malicious  old  man,  to  whom  I  had  to  show  all  his  own 
meanness;  a  task  which  angered  me  more  than  it  did  the  old  rascal 
himself." 

"  Ah,  how  did  this  happen  ?  What  kind  of  a  story  is  it  ? "  asked 
Alwine  eagerly. 

"  The  story  is  remarkable  enough  ;  a  romance  in  real  life.  But  ring 
again,  the  cook  seems  not  to  have  heard." 

"And  what  is  the  story?"  said  Alwine,  as  she  rang  once  more. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Is  it  unfit  for  a  lady's  ear  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  but  it  has  been  confided  to  me  professionally,  and  thus  it  is 
not  my  secret." 

Alwine  pouted. 

"It  is  very  unkind  in  you  to  have  so  little  confidence  in  me." 

"  Dear,"  said  Ernest,  putting  his  arm  around  her  and  kissing  her  on 
the  brow,  "  and  I  say  it  is  very  unkind  in  you  to  speak  so.  Listen  ; 
may  not  this  secret  concern  persons  who  value  your  good  opinion,  and 
whom  you  esteem  now  very  highly,  but  whose  acquaintance,  if  you 
knew  all,  would  be  no  longer  desirable  ?  " 

Such  a  hypothesis  only  stimulated  Alwine's  curiosity ;  and  so 
her  husband's  remonstrance  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

"  But  really,  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  the  soup,"  said 
Ernest. 

"  I  will  see  after  it,"  answered  Alwine,  disengaging  herself. 

Ernest  in  the  meantime  paced  the  room,  his  hands  crossed  behind 
him,  his  looks  bent  abstractedly  on  the  floor. 

"That  miserable  old  man  ! "  muttered  he.     "  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
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what  this  young  fellow,  who  has  caught  himself  in  his  own  toils,  will 
do  ! "  He  continued  his  promenade  some  ten  minutes,  when  his  wife 
returned,  followed  by  the  cook  with  the  steaming  soup. 

"  At  last !  "  exclaimed  Alwine,  with  a  little  forced  laugh. 

"It  is  already  half  after  three,  my  dear;  did  you  know  it?" 

"Indeed?"  said  Alwine,  looking  at  her  watch.  "  Really,  how  the 
time  has  flown  !  " 

"  Over  your  journal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you'll  call  it  so,"  answered  she  archly.  "  I  was  so  ab- 
sorbed —  " 

"  Absorbed  ?  that  is  strange.  Please  tell  me  what  is  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  fill  your  mind  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  time  when 
your  poor  hungry  husband  returns  home  ?  " 

Alwine  laughingly  shook  her  head. 

"  Secret  for  secret !     Now  you  shan't  hear  my  story." 

"  Your  story  ?  "  said  he,  astonished. 

She  blushed. 

"  There,  I  have  betrayed  myself.  Well,  listen  then  ;  I  have  worried 
myself  trying  to  invent  a  story.  I  am  so  anxious  to  write  something,  and 
my  friend  Therese  Gerten,  who  contributes  to  the  Iris,  torments  me  so 
much  —  " 

Ernest  cast  a  glance  of  not  very  pleasant  surprise  towards  his  wife. 

"  So,  Miss  Gerten  torments  you,  and  perhaps  also  your  own 
ambition  to  make  your  debut  as  an  author  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  sarcastically  ?  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to 
you  ?  I  have  so  much  leisure  while  you  are  in  your  office  or  at  your 
club." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  dear  ;  if  it  is  any  pleasure  to  you,  I  have  no  objections. 
Don't  you  think  the  roast  has  been  put  on  too  late,  and  hurried  too 
much  again  ? " 

Alwine  was  silent  after  this  irrelevant  remark.  It  was  a  matter  of 
sc  little  importance  whether  the  roast  was  cooked  fast  or  slow,  and 
she  was  so  anxious  to  bring  the  conversation  to  an  agreeable  close. 
But  Ernest  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  and  confined  his  remarks  to 
monosyllables. 

After  dinner  Ernest  lit  his  cigar,  thoughtfully  watched  the  curls  of 
smoke,  and  as  Alwine  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  said  to  her  in 
an  absent  manner : 

"  You  spoke  to  me  a  while  ago  of  trying  to  invent  a  story,  and 
hoping  to  make  a  name  in  the  literary  world.  Have  you  found  it  very 
difficult?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed  it  is,"  replied  she,  pleased  to  find  him  returning 
to  a  topic  in  which  she  just  now  felt  so  much  interest.  "I  find  it  very 
hard  to  invent  a  story." 

"  Have  you  decided  on  anything?" 

"  Nothing  at  all.  Many  thoughts  pass  through  my  mind,  but  they 
are  all  so  trite  —  have  all  been  already  —  " 

"I  fancy,"  interrupted  Ernest,  "you  overdo  the  matter.  Just  give 
your  imagination  full  play,  and  see  what  it  will  produce.  I  would  not 
endeavor  to  find  a  subject  so  very  extraordinary  and  wonderful.  I 
understand  very  little  about  it,  but  my  idea  is  that  real  talent  selects  a 
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simple  subject,  and  only  weakness  and  inefficiency  seek  to  fascinate 
by  startling  effects  and  impossible  adventures." 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  A  simple  story,  told  in  a  spirited 
and  interesting  manner,  pleases  every  one  who  has  taste  for  —  " 

"Well,  then,  invent  a  perfectly  simple  story,  tell  it  in  a  spirited  and 
interesting  manner  ;  that  cannot  be  difficult  for  you." 

"  Nevertheless,  if  you  would  only  try  it,"  said  Alwine  archly,  "  you 
would  find  it  is  very  hard  to  invent  the  most  simple  story." 

"  I  will  help  you." 

"You  !  "  said  she,  laughing. 

"  Won't  you  trust  me  ? " 

"You?  certainly  not.  If  you  suppose  the  entanglements  of  some 
complicated  law-suit  —  " 

"  Well,  we  will  see  ;  it  seems  to  me  I  am  just  in  the  humor  for  it. 
Sit  by  me  and  let  us  begin.  But  of  course  you  must  begin,  so  that  the 
subject  shall  take  a  definite  form  at  the  start." 

"  Now,  don't  you  see  ? "  said  she  triumphantly,  seating  herself  by 
him  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  see,"  said  Ernest,  rubbing  his  forehead.  "  But  begin  now  ;  you 
said  you  had  many  thoughts,  tell  me  some  of  them.  I  fancy  after 
driving  the  nail  in  the  wall  we  shall  soon  find  something  to  hang  on  it." 

"  I  will  give  you  one  of  my  ideas.  I  imagine  a  proud,  tyrannical 
father,  whose  god  is  money  —  " 

"  And  a  daughter,"  put  in  Ernest. 

"And   a  daughter,  very  amiable,  very  attractive,  full  of  feeling  —  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Ernest,  "and  a  young  man." 

"  The  young  man,"  continued  Alwine,  "  is  of  tall,  slender  figure.  He 
has  your  figure  ;  dark  brown  hair,  a  little  inclined  to  curl  at  the  ends  — 
you  know  I  like  it  so,"  said  she,  as  she  ran  her  fingers  lovingly  through 
her  husband's  hair.  "  He  is  a  perfect  model  of  courage,  he  has  a  mother 
entirely  dependent  on  his  exertions,  for  whom  he  provides  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  ;  he  is  not  lively,  not  talkative,  not  brilliant;  it  is 
even  difficult  for  him  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings,  but  he  does  feel 
deeply,  and  is  self-sacrificing,  as  all  reserved  natures  are  ;  he  is  capable 
of  the  greatest,  most  heroic  sacrifices." 

"  Excellent,  my  dear,  excellent ;  I  see  you  have  already  endowed  the 
character  of  this  young  man  with  all  the  qualities  a  woman  loves  in 
her  hero.  You  have  doubtless  also  decided  how  he  shall  be  dressed  — 
I  hope  in  black.  We  find  him  in  a  salon,  where  a  brilliant  company  is 
assembled ;  he  stands  by  the  mantel,  one  arm  resting  on  it,  and  in  the 
dark  eyes  as  much  enthusiasm  as  pride  —  " 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me  !" 

"  Not  in  the  least.     Don't  I  meet  your  ideal  ?  " 

Alwine  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  shoulders,  saying : 

"What  do  you  know  about  a  woman's  ideal?  " 

"  Let  us  continue.  Shall  we  go  on  painting  your  hero,  or  shall  we 
put  him  in  some  kind  of  business  ?  He  is  poor,  and  has  a  mother  depen- 
dent on  him  ;  he  must  work  then,  of  course  j  or  is  this  idea  too  prosaic  ?  " 

"  Ernest,  if  you  don't  stop  talking  in  that  way,  I  shall  be  really  angry 
with  you  !  " 

"  Angry  with  me  !  And  when  you  see  how  heartily  I  am  entering 
into  your  plans  !     Come,  come,  let  us  continue." 
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"  I  don't  want  to." 

"Then  I  will  do  it  for  you.  I  think  the  hero  is  a  book-keeper  in 
the  employment  of  the  tyrannical  old  father,  who  wishes  to  marry  his 
beautiful  daughter  to  an  ugly  old  nobleman,  because  he  has  positively 
promised  —  " 

Alwine  raised  her  eyes ;  the  ugly  old  nobleman  was  a  good  idea,  he 
could  be  made  a  very  ridiculous  character.  But  a  book-keeper !  She 
much  preferred  giving  her  hero  some  more  romantic  employment ;  for 
instance,  as  attache  to  some  foreign  legation,  in  a  superb  uniform  ;  or  in 
some  romantic  sphere  of  life  —  a  sailor,  a  royal  huntsman. 

' '  I  can't  say  I  altogether  fancy  a  book-keeper,"  said  she  scornfully. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  think  it  suits  his  character  admirably,  he  is  so  unpre- 
tending, and  in  this  way  there  is  congeniality  between  the  simplicity  of 
his  calling  and  our  story.  But  he  might  also  be  a  painter  or  a 
student." 

"  No,  no,  indeed  !  The  heroes  of  half  the  novels  one  reads  are 
painters,  and  of  the  other  half  students.  He  shall  be  a  book-keeper. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  more  I  propose.  I  think  our  hero,  who 
has  never  dared  confess  his  love,  enters  his  lady's  room  on  her  birth- 
day, to  beg  her  acceptance  of  a  beautiful  bouquet,  and  finds  her  in  tears. 
She  tells  him  her  father  has  promised  her  to  this  —  " 

"  Nobleman." 

"  To  a  nobleman  ;  that  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  six  weeks, 
and  that  she  intends  drowning  herself  before  the  appointed  time ;  and 
this  distressing  news  forces  from  him  a  declaration  of  his  passion." 

Alwine  looked  doubtfully  and  inquiringly  at  her  husband.  He 
watched  the  curls  of  smoke  from  his  cigar,  and  said  laconically  :  "  Pro- 
ceed." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  gone  any  farther." 

"  That's  certainly  not  very  far,  and  if  we  do  not  wish  our  story  to 
gain  its  character  for  simplicity  in  a  rather  dubious  manner,  we  must 
assuredly  go  farther  than  this.  So  let  us  see.  If  the  father  is  such  a 
tyrant,  I  don't  see  how  the  daughter  is  to  resist  his  commands." 

"  She  could  fly,"  suggested  Alwine. 

"  Very  good  !  A  flight  under  difficult  circumstances,  complicated 
with  elaborate  espionage,  is  highly  romantic.  Hence,  she  flies  —  flies 
to  an  aunt  of  the  hero's  in  a  large  city  —  say  London,  Paris  or 
Vienna.  The  lover  is  of  course  in  the  secret ;  in  a  short  time  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  take  a  business  trip,  and  under  this  pretence  visits  his 
lady  love  in  —  we  will  say  London.  The  aunt  consults  with  the 
unhappy  young  pair.  '  Oh,'  she  says,  '  it  is  so  easy  for  people  to 
marry  in  London.  You  have  only  to  reside  six  weeks  in  some  parish, 
and  to  prove  you  are  of  age  ;  or  you  can  go  to  the  court,  get  a  license 
with  all  the  necessary  forms  for  a  few  pounds,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  call  a  hack  and  go  to  church.' " 

"But  Helen  —  do  you  think  this  a  good  name? — ■  cannot  bring 
herself  to  disobey  the  wishes  of  her  father,  who,  if  a  tyrant,  is  her 
father  still.     Don't  you  approve  of  this  idea?  " 

"  Very  good.  Then  we  will  have  it  thus:  Helen  refuses;  she  is  not 
to  be  persuaded;  remains  firm  on  this  point;  Hugo  —  your  hero  is 
called  Hugo  —  that  sounds  well  — feels  hurt  at  this  resistance.    After 
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a  little  scene  with  Helen,  he  goes  forth  in  anger  to  a  retired  part  of 
some  park,  to  meditate  how  of  all  unnecessary  evils  in  this  miserable 
world  a  tyrannical  old  father  is  the  greatest.  Sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
park  he  sees  a  young  girl,  who  from  her  appearance  he  supposes  to 
belong  to  the  demi-monde,  and  not  over-hasty  to  take  offence.  Hugo 
on  this  supposition  addresses  her;  she  answers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
confirm  him  in  his  opinion  ;  she  is  a  seamstress  or  milliner  without 
work ;  and  with  the  desperation  of  a  man  whose  only  hope  of 
success  lies  in  desperate  measures,  he  says  to  the  girl, — 

"  '  Where  do  you  live,  Miss  ? ' 

'•  She  gives  her  address.     She  lives  in  —  say,  Baker  Street. 

" '  In  the  parish  of  Marylebone  ?  Very  good,'  says  Hugo,  '  that 
renders  the  matter  more  simple  ?  I  live  in  Cavendish  Square  in  the  same 
parish.  Would  you  do  me  a  little  favor  in  consideration  of  an  ample 
reward  ? ' 

"  '  In  what  would  the  favor  consist  ? ' 

" '  To  permit  me  to  marry  you.' 

'"To  marry  me?' 

"'That  is  what  I  said,  Miss.' 

"  'But  I  do  not  know  you  at  all.' 

'"A  not  uncommon  case  with  those  who  marry;  that  knowledge 
comes  afterwards ;  the  only  uncommon  feature  in  our  case  would  be, 
that  it  would  not  come  at  all.  The  ceremony  over,  I  would  not  exact 
from  you  by  any  means  a  continuance  of  our  acquaintance.'" 

"  But,"  said  Alwine,  "  you  speak  as  though  you  were  crazy.  Hugo 
shall  in  anger  marry  the  seamstress,  or  whatever  she  is,  and  break 
Helen's  heart,  because  she  was  true  to  her  filial  duties  ? " 

"Just  listen  a  little  further.  There  shall  be  no  breaking  of  hearts 
in  the  matter.     Hugo  continues : 

" '  And  in  order  to  make  that  point  sure,  I  must  beg  that  you  will  use 
another  name  during  the  ceremony — only  for  half  an  hour  —  a 
German  name  —  say  Helen  Starrherz.'  Do  you  object  to  the  name  of 
Starrherz  ? " 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Alwine,  "now  I  know  what  you  mean.  A  capital 
idea  !     Continue  !  " 

Ernest  looked  laughingly  in  her  excited  and  flushed  face. 

"  I  begin  to  astonish  you  with  my  imagination." 

"  Indeed  you  do.  I  never  thought  you  possessed  so  much.  It  is 
unprecedented.     But  go  on,  go  on." 

"I  cannot  go  further.  I  don't  know  any  more.  It  is  your  work, 
and  yours  it  must  remain.  I  have  no  ambition  to  contend  with  you  in 
a  literary  career.     Yours  be  the  glory  alone." 

"  Really,  the  rest  follows  of  itself,"  said  she  excitedly.  "  Hugo 
procures  the  certificate  of  Helen's  birth." 

"  Of  course,  and  the  testimony  of  some  competent  witness  that  they 
have  both  lived  for  six  weeks  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone.  He  goes 
to  church  with  the  seamstress,  the  minister  marries  them,  the  sexton 
and  clerk  are  witnesses.  The  parson  then  makes  the  entry  in  the 
church  register.  Hugo  immediately  procures  a  duplicate,  and  armed 
with  this  all-important  document,  he  takes  leave  of  his  seamstress  for 
ever,  whose  complacency  he  rewards  liberally." 
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"Very  good.  And  then  Hugo  hurries  back  to  Germany  ;  he  goes  to 
Helen's  father  —  " 

"To  her  father?  I  don't  know  if  I  like  this  idea.  I  think  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that.  Hugo  wishes  to  see  in  what  quarter  the  wind  is 
setting  ;  his  conscience  is  of  course  not  very  clear;  the  father  before 
giving  an  answer  could  write  to  Helen,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
conflict  between  love  and  duty  the  latter  might  triumph,  and  Helen 
might  tell  her  father  the  whole  truth.  At  least  Hugo  must  have  such 
fears,  and  I  consider  it  best  that  he  should  go  first  to  the  nobleman. 
In  him  he  sees  the  chief  source  of  his  unhappiness  ;  he  it  is  he  wishes 
to  be  rid  of.  He  goes  to  him,  lays  the  marriage  certificate  before  him, 
and  says,  '  See,  Helen  is  secretly  my  wife  ;  declare  to  her  father  that 
you  renounce  your  claims!'  Thus  the  first  move  in  his  plans  would 
be  secured." 

"You  are  right,  Ernest.    But  still,  must  he  not  speak  with  the  father?  " 

"Of  course.  The  nobleman  is  easily  deceived,  and  hastens  to  the 
father,  who  wishes  to  see  the  marriage  certificate,  takes  it  as  Hugo  has 
foreseen,  and  declares  with  the  greatest  coolness,  as  Hugo  had  hoped, 
that  he  will  have  it  legally  proven,  and  if  found  authentic,  that  the 
marriage  shall  be  properly  celebrated." 

"  Splendid  !  "  exclaimed  Alwine;  "our  story  is  beautiful.  Hugo  now 
writes  to  Helen  how  things  are,  she  comes  back,  her  father  gives  his 
blessing,  and  Hugo  says  to  him  a  short  time  after,  'A  quiet  marriage, 
dear  father,  will  be  best,  will  it  not  ? '  " 

"You  make  this  hard,  stubborn  old  man  gentle  and  forgiving.  I 
think  this  is  wrong.  I  don't  like  the  conclusion.  You  must  find 
another." 

"  What,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Let  us  suppose  Helen,  who  is  the  pattern  of  a  daughter,  is  angry 
at  Hugo's  intrigue,  at  the  deception  he  has  used  with  her  father.  She 
returns  from  London,  reproaches  Hugo  bitterly  ;  he  answers  her  with 
the  reproach  that  she  had  not  courage  and  confidence  enough  in  him 
to  marry  him  in  London,  that  it  is  only  her  timidity  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  act  so.  This  misunderstanding  between  the 
lovers  grows  worse,  a  coldness  springs  up  between  them  ;  at  last  Helen, 
who  finds  her  father  busily  engaged  erecting  a  house  for  the  young 
couple,  and  being  pressed  to  take  possession  of  it,  under  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  position  confesses  all.  The  father  is  vehement  in  his 
resentment.  Hugo,  in  the  greatest  anger  at  Helen's  conduct,  writes  a 
farewell  letter,  and  a  perfect  rupture  ensues." 

"  Forever?"  said  Alwine,  astonished. 

"  For  ever,  I  think,  dear.  After  a  few  years,  Hugo  —  he  is  connected 
with  another  house  now  —  gets  acquainted  with  a  lady  in  travelling, 
whom,  his  heart  being  healed  by  time,  he  becomes  highly  pleased  with. 
She  likes  him  also,  he  obtains  her  promise  of  marriage,  the  parents 
consent,  the  engagement  made  public,  it  is  proclaimed  in  a  church  of 
his  native  city ;  but  just  as  he  is  starting  off  to  be  married,  he  receives 
a  letter  from  his  ex-father-in-law,  the  contents  of  which  are  unexpected 
and  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  He  writes: — '  Sir, —  You  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  a  certain  document  from  the  clerk  of  Marylebone  Church, 
London,  is  still  in  my  possession.  As  soon  as  I  hear  of  your  marriage 
21 
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I  shall  not  fail  to  hand  the  said  document  to  the  proper  authorities, 
with  instructions  to  have  you  indicted  for  bigamy.' " 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Alwine,  shocked,  "  that  would  be  dreadful  for  poor 
Hugo,  who  has  been  already  sufficiently  punished  in  losing  Helen." 

"  I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  this  conclusion  is  uncommon,  and 
quite  pretty." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ;  but  do  you  know  what  astonishes  me  so  ? 
All  this  flows  so  rapidly  from  your  lips.  You  have  really  a  remark- 
able power  of  invention.  I  had  never  supposed  you  capable  of  this, 
Ernest." 

"  You  had  not?     I  believe  you  do  not  trust  enough  in  me  any  way." 

"  Not  in  such  things,"  said  she,  laughing,  and  resting  her  cheek  affec- 
tionately on  his  shoulder.     "But  what  becomes  of  Hugo?" 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  Indeed,  that  is  hard  to  say.  What  shall  he 
do?  His  marriage  in  London  is  perfectly  null,  for  it  was  done  in  a 
fraudulent  manner;  but  how  can  he  prove  this?  The  only  witness, 
the  seamstress,  he  cannot  bring  forward  ;  how  could  he  ever  find  her 
in  such  a  large  city  ?     Perhaps  she  has  left  London  long  ago." 

"But  Helen  —  she  would  testify  for  him." 

"  Helen  ?  There  is  the  rub.  She  would  not  be  admitted  in  court 
as  an  unbiased  witness  ;  her  testimony  could  not  overthrow  a  public 
record  with  stamp  and  seal  affixed,  and  the  only  witness  Hugo  could 
have  is  his  aunt  in  London,  who  is  dead,  or  at  least  we  must  say  she  is, 
without  compassion  or  mercy.  The  state  of  things  is  now  such  that 
Hugo  does  not  dare  to  act  for  fear  of  being  indicted." 

Alwine  rose  and  walked  thoughtfully  back  and  forth. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  she,  "  I  think  I  will  end  it  thus,  that  Hugo  gives 
up  his  bride.     This  would  be  the  greatest  poetical  justice." 

"Or  that  you 'say  in  conclusion:  'Dear  reader,  Hugo  is  still  in  this 
dreadful  predicament ;  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  he  is  almost  desperate 
in  thinking  that  by  this  one  act  he  is  made  miserable  for  his  whole  life. 
You  are  wise  and  prudent,  dear  reader ;  remember  that  before  this  you 
have  assisted  your  friends  with  judicious  advice.  Come  now  to  Hugo's 
help,  consider  what  is  best  for  him  to  do,  and  transmit  your  counsel  to 
me ;  it  shall  certainly  reach  him.'  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  some- 
what new." 

Alwine  shook  her  head. 

"  I  will  think  over  it.  We  have  so  many  ideas,  I  will  certainly  find 
one  to  suit.  You  must  think  of  it  too ;  the  material  is  excellent.  I 
will  work  on  it  with  zeal,  and  try  to  carry  out  the  design.  Oh  if  I  could 
only  accomplish  it !     Would  it  not  please  you,  Ernest  ? " 

"Please  me?  Well,  we  men  don't  all  think  alike  about'  female 
writers.  What  have  I  do  with  it?  I  do  not  wish  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  your  occupations ;  I  have  given  you  perfect  liberty  in  everything. 
If  it  is  your  desire  to  write  such  a  story,  I  am  afraid  my  protest  would 
give  you  a  greater  relish  for  the  forbidden  pleasure.  You  are  all  true 
daughters  of  Eve.     Only,  let  me  add,  don't  burn  the  roast  again  ! " 

"  How  coolly  you  speak  about  it,  when  you  have  yourself  helped  me 
to  invent  such  a  fine  story  !  " 

Ernest  laughingly  arose.  His  cigar  was  out.  He  started  to  his  study 
to  see  if  the  postman  had  called.     At  the  door  he  turned  and  said : 
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"  Do  you  know  there  is  some  danger  connected  with  the  matter  ? " 

"  Danger !  And  what  ?  Not  unless  you  will  speak  again  of  that 
miserable  roast." 

"  Not  that.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  finest  imagination  cannot 
depict  anything  which  has  not  already  occurred,  that  no  romantic 
situation  can  be  conceived  that  life  does  not  furnish  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner." 

"  That  may  be  true,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  us  ?  " 

"What  has  it  to  do  with  us?  I  should  always  be  uneasy  and  in 
writing  think :  Mercy !  if  I  should  write  something  that  has  really 
occurred,  and  the  persons  whom  it  concerns  should  see  it  and  become 
my  deadly  enemies  for  life  !  " 

Alwine  laughed  heartily. 

"What  an  absurd  idea!  You  are  only  trying  to  frighten  me;  and 
the  roast  has  something  to  do  with  it,  I  am  satisfied." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  cunning  look.  "It  may  be  I 
attach  too  much  importance  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  step,  that  into  publicity. 
Not  only  blood,  as  Mephistopheles  says,  but  also  printer's  ink  is  a  very 
peculiar  liquid.  You  remember  our  old  proverb :  Before  throwing  a 
stone,  consider  well  how  far  it  will  go." 

A  mocking  smile  played  over  his  lips.  Alwine  did  not  see  it,  as 
as  he  turned  and  left  the  room.  His  warning  passed  entirely  out  of 
her  mind. 

In  truth,  after  long  consideration,  Alwine  was  not  so  much  taken 
with  the  story  as  at  first.  The  deceit  of  the  hero  disgusted  her  ;  but  as 
the  subject  had  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  what  was  more,  as  she  could 
not  easily  find  a  better  one,  she  entered  ardently  into  the  work,  and  in 
a  short  time  felt  that  love  for  it  which  is  inspired  only  by  our  own 
creations.  She  revelled  in  the  emotions  of  her  characters,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  her  final  success  ;  she  tasted  in  fancy  a  little  drop  of 
that  sweet  and  exhilarating  liquid  which  men  call  glory,  in  every 
draught  of  which  there  is  so  much  froth  and  so  little  nutriment. 

Ernest  looked  quietly  on.  He  made  no  remark  on  her  flushed  face  ; 
he  did  not  disturb  her  with  the  prosaic  request  to  sew  on  a  button  or  mend 
a  torn  glove,  he  waited  patiently  when  the  soup  came  in  too  late,  he 
lay  down  at  night  leaving  her  unmolested  at  her  writing-table ;  he 
was  a  model  husband  for  a  literary  wife.  He  was  really  kind,  for 
when  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  manuscript  was  ready,  he  looked 
through  it,  helped  Alwine  to  correct  it,  put  in  the  punctuation,  and 
laid  the  whole  in  his  desk  to  be  copied  fair. 

"  And  do  you  really  consider  now  the  story  worth  publishing  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do,  dear ;  that  is  what  you  wrote  it  for." 

"True;  but—" 

"  Ah,  you  now  dread  to  make  your  name  public?" 

"  Of  course,  but  I  know  how  childish  it  is.  I  have  always  disliked  so 
much  this  writing  under  a  false  name,  that  if  you  think  I  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  making  myself  ridiculous  —  " 

Alwine  was  really  not  a  bit  uneasy  on  this  point.  Beginners  never 
are. 

"Oh  certainly  not.     I  would  without  doubt  have  it  printed." 

"Then  it  shall  be  done  with  my  real  name." 
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"  I  have  no  objections." 

"  But  where,  would  you  advise  me  ?  Our  little  provincial  paper 
here  does  not  please  me.     It  is  not  aristocratic  enough/' 

"  You  are  right.  If  you  wish,  I  will  send  it  to  the  Winter-blossoms 
in  Leipsic  The  publisher  is  an  old  college  friend  of  mine;  I  could 
therefore  easily  have  it  done  there." 

"Ah,  you  never  told  me  of  this;  it  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world.  You  must  write  your  friend  to  say  candidly  what  he  thinks  of 
the  story  and  of  my  talents,  and  if  he  encourages  me  —  " 

"  Do  not  doubt  that  in  the  least.  Those  people  always  give  encour- 
agement," said  Ernest  ironically. 

She  glanced  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  Are  .you  in  earnest  ? " 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  are  so  satirical.  I  am  afraid  you  send  this  my  very  first 
effort  to  your  friend  only  that  he  may  return  it  with  a  protest  against 
indifferent  writers  and  lack  of  talents ;  and  then  I  would  never 
again  —  " 

"What  malignity  you  accuse  me  of,"  said  Ernest  laughing.  "  I  am 
really  much  obliged  to  you." 

Soon  it  was  decided  that  the  manuscript  should  go  to  Leipsic. 

Alwine  awaited  the  publisher's  answer  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
most  intense  excitement.  It  tarried  a  long  time.  Eight  days  passed  — 
fourteen  —  was  this  a  good  or  bad  sign?  Ernest  said  good,  but 
Alwine  feared  the  contrary.  Nevertheless  she  was  destined  to  be 
agreeably  surprised.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days  a  nicely  put  up 
package  arrived  from  Leipsic ;  it  contained  three  copies  of  Alwine's 
novel.  Trembling,  she  took  it  in  her  hand  and  read  with  emotion 
under  the  title,  The  Fraudulent  Marriage,  the  words :  A  Romance, 
by  Alwine  Northof.  A  feeling  of  intoxication  came  over  her,  and  a 
thrill  of  proud  joy.  How  strangely  her  name  looked  in  print!  so 
different  from  what  it  did  in  writing.  And  how  much  better  the  story 
appeared  !  •  It  seemed  as  if  the  type  possessed  a  magic  power,  all  was 
so  much  more  beautiful,  so  much  clearer  than  in  writing.  There  was  a 
peculiar  feeling  in  looking  at  it ;  a  never-ending  secret  pleasure. 

Ernest  quietly  watched  his  wife  as  she  held  the  book  in  her  trembling 
hands,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  title-page.  "  Poor  child,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  it  were  not  that  your  guardian  angel  is  hovering  near,  you 
would  now  and  for  ever  fall  a  prey  to  the  devil  of  blue-stockings."  He 
rose,  took  two  of  the  copies,  and  went  into  his  study,  saying  he  wished 
to  look  them  over  undisturbed.  But  when  in  his  room,  he  put  them  in 
different  envelopes,  sealed  and  directed  them,  and  sent  them  to  the 
post-office  by  his  clerk.  He  then  quietly  sat  down  to  his  desk,  to  work 
till  time  to  go  to  his  club. 

As  he  came  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  mounted  the  first 
steps,  he  heard  a  door  hastily  opened,  and  Alwine's  dress  rustling  on 
the  landing.  In  the  next  moment  he  saw  her  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  calling  to  him  in  a  tone  of  despair : 

"  Oh  Ernest,  Ernest !  are  you  there  at  last.  How  can  you  leave  me 
so  ! " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  what  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said  he,  springing 
up  the  remaining  steps. 
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She  ran  quickly  back  into  the  room.     He  followed  her. 

"Speak!  what  has  excited  you  so?"  continued  he,  entering  and 
closing  the  door,  while  AKvine  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  the  deepest 
distress.     "You  weep — you  are  beside  yourself — " 

"Oh  mercy,  I  have  reason  to  be  so,"  cried  she,  piteously.  "Why 
have  you  left  me  so  unprotected.  A  man  has  been  here  —  a  rude, 
angry  man,  who  charged  me  with  all  manner  of  things,  and  intends 
sending  you  a  challenge  —  " 

"A  man  —  who  reproached  you  —  who  means  to  challenge  me  — 
for  what  reason  ?  " 

"  You  ask  why  ?  For  what  but  that  miserable  story.  He  says  it  is 
the  description  of  his  life  —  I  have  only  written  it  through  malice  —  I  have 
shown  him  to  the  world  as  a  liar  —  he  would  like  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  know  his  history  so  well  —  he  had  never  done  me 
any  harm,  and  I  had  made  him  miserable  for  life.  He  wants  to  know 
what  right  I  had  to  treat  him  in  this  manner ;  he  demands  satisfaction 
for  it,  and  as  he  cannot  get  it  from  me,  he  will  challenge  you,  and  I 
may  rest  well  assured  that  you  will  get  a  bullet  through  the  head  !  " 

"  That  is  a  strange,  unintelligible  story,"  said  Ernest.  "  The  man  must 
be  crazy." 

"  No,  no,  he  did  not  speak  at  all  so.  He  is  only  very  much  excited 
against  us." 

"  Really  not  crazy?     What  has  he  to  do  with  our  story?" 

"That  is  it.  He  says  it  is  his  story,  and  that  I  have  not  only  com- 
promised him,  but  also  his.  first  love,  and  ruined  his  happiness  for  ever  ; 
as  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  now  engaged  will  of  course  break  with  him 
too." 

"And  what  is  his  name?" 

"  He  did  not  tell  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  had  presence  of  mind  to 
ask  him?  I  lost  every  idea  as  soon  as  he  began.  Oh  Ernest!  what 
have  we  done?  where  have  you  led  me?" 

"  I  have  led  you,  Alwine  !  "  said  Ernest ;  "  really  that  is  a  very  un- 
merited reproach.  I  have  certainly  not  persuaded  vou  to  this  miserable 
novel-writing:  you  yourself  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  killing  in  this 
way  the  time  which  as  a  wife  you  could  undoubtedly  have  employed 
to  a  better  purpose,  and  now  you  see  what  has  come  of  it  !  " 

"But  you  —  you  did  it,  Ernest;  you  furnished  the  material  for  the 
tale,  and  you  must  have  known  what  you  were  doing  —  you  must  have 
heard  the  story  somewhere." 

"  I  must  have  heard  the  story  !  I  don't  understand  you.  I  fur- 
nished the  material !  What  woman's  talk  !  And  you  say  that,  sitting 
in  the  same  place  where  we  both  sat  so  short  a  time  since,  and  inno- 
cently worked  out  together  the  whole  as  a  thing  entirely  of  our  own 
imaginations  ! " 

"  Ernest,  you  cannot  make  me  believe  that  this  is  all  chance." 

"Yes,  but  if  the  man  you  speak  of  is  not  crazy,  this  must  be  the 
case." 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  cried  Alwine. 

"  Did  he  say  he  had  entrusted  his  secret  to  some  one  who  could 
have  repeated  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  kind." 
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"  And  is  your  story  perfectly  and  precisely  a  facsimile  of  one  he 
has  written  of  his  life,  or  of  one  in  which  he  is  concerned  ? " 

"Not  entirely;  many  little  particulars  he  said  I  had  left  out,  others 
again  I  had  invented  in  order  to  give  interest  to  the  story;  but  the 
principal  events  and  the  substance  of  the  whole  agreed  so  entirely  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  life,  that  all  who  know  anything  of  him 
will  recognise  it  at  once;  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  now  but 
to  seek  among  strangers  a  refuge  from  the  mockery  of  the  world." 

"  I  thought  he  wanted  to  have  a  duel  with  me  ?" 

"  So  he  does  —  to-morrow  morning  —  and  then  fly  !  " 

"This  is  really  awful,"  said  Ernest,  clasping  his  hands  and  looking 
very  much  depressed.  "  To  be  shot  is  not  a  pleasant  anticipation  ;  it  is 
certainly  a  dangerous  thing,  when,  as  in  my  case,  a  man  has  not  had  a 
pistol  in  his  hands  for  years,  and  —  " 

"  Oh  Ernest,  Ernest !  you  cannot  think  of  risking  your  life  for  such 
nonsense  against  this  desperate  man  ! "  cried  Alwine  in  the  greatest 
distress. 

"  I  cannot  refuse  his  challenge.  I  am  bound  by  every  law  of  honor 
to  give  him  satisfaction  if  he  demand  it." 

"Good  heaven  !  you  will  not  really  —  "     Alwine  was  near  fainting. 

"  I  foresaw,"  continued  Ernest,  "  that  mischief  would  arise  from  this 
matter.  I  foresaw  it.  You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  so,  that  I 
warned  you.  I  remarked  that  no  one  could  conceive  anything  that 
had  not  already  happened  ;  that  one  always  runs  a  risk  of  injuring  and 
blemishing  the  characters  of  some  living  persons,  when  one  believes 
he  is  only  writing  a  story.  You  now  see'  that  I  was  right,  perfectly 
right.     Oh,  if  you  had  never  had  this  unhappy  idea  of  novel-writing  !  " 

"  Unhappy  idea  it  was  indeed  !  Cheerfully  would  I  give  ten  years  of 
my  life  if  it  had  never  entered  my  head,"  answered  Alwine,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  fright,  the  anxiety,  and  above  all,  the  thought 
that  Ernest  would  fight,  and  perhaps  fall,  completely  overwhelmed  her. 
She  felt  herself  to  be  the  most  unpardonable  criminal  alive  ;  and 
without  looking  into  the  strangeness  of  coincidence  which  had  resulted 
in  this  state  of  things,  she  was  perfectly  paralysed  by  the  shock. 

The  next  morning  fount!  Ernest  walking  through  a  distant  part  of 
the  city.  He  stopped  before  a  small  stone-house,  rang  the  bell,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened,  inquired  for  Mr.  Faber.  That  gentleman 
being  at  home,  Ernest  was  invited  into  his  room,  which  had  much  the 
appearance  of  a  bachelor's  apartment.  The  occupant,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  or  nine,  was  still  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  sat  at  work  on 
an  architectural  design,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  was  an 
architect.  As  Northof  entered,  he  sprang  up  and  hurried  to  meet 
him. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  me  ?  "  said  he,  laughing. 

"Perfectly;  you  have  played  your  role  admirably.  I  am  almost 
afraid  you  acted  the  desperado  a  trifle  too  well,  for  my  poor  little  wife 
is  sick  in  bed  to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  —  very  sorry.  But  really  I  only  said  what  you 
had  set  down  for  me,  and  never  for  an  instant  did  I  forget  the  respect 
due  a  lady,  I  can  assure  you.  I  felt  heartily  sorry  for  her,  because  I 
saw  how  shocked  she  was,  how  deeply  she  took  it  to  heart.  She  is  so 
pretty,  so  amiable,  you  may  believe  me  my  role  was  a  hard  one." 
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"  I  believe  so,"  answered  Ernest,  humorously. 

"For  that  reason,  instead  of  overwhelming  her  with  reproaches,  I 
endeavored  to  draw  the  most  affecting  picture  of  the  woes  she  had 
brought  upon  me." 

"  You  did  just  what  was  right  ;  and  as  for  her  indisposition,  that 
amounts  to  nothing.  Now  dress  yourself,  and  let  us  go  to  your  noble  ex- 
father-in-law.  I  have  tried  before  this  to  soften  that  obdurate  old 
sinner  —  have  threatened  him  with  a  law-suit,  but  all  in  vain.  To-day 
I  hope  we  shall  find  him  more  pliable." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !  "  sighed  Mr.  Faber.  "  If  this  last  effort  fails  to 
get  that  fatal  paper  out  of  his  hands,  all  is  lost.  I  must  then  acknow- 
ledge everything  to  my  intended.  How  will  I  appear  to  her  and  her 
parents  !  There  would  be  in  reality  nothing  left  for  me,  as  I  stated  to 
your  wife,  but  to  leave  here  and  go  forth  into  the  wide  world.  Oh,  you 
have  no  idea  with  what  extreme  anxiety  I  await  the  issue  of  this 
interview  with  Griller." 

"  Keep  your  courage  up,"  said  Ernest,  reassuringly.  "  Get  ready 
and  come." 

After  a  short  time  both  gentlemen  left  the  house,  and  after  traversing 
a  square,  stopped  before  a  stately  old  building  with  a  plain  brass  door- 
plate,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  :  j.  J.  Griller,  Broker,  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  smart  looking  servant,  who 
conducted  the  visitors  into  the  elegant  antechamber  of  the  broker, 
and  went  to  announce  them.  They  had  to  wait  a  while.  At  last  a 
door  opened,  through  which  one  caught  glimpses  of  an  office  filled  with 
writings  of  various  kinds.  A  broad-shouldered,  short,  sallow  man,  his 
complexion  made  sallower  by  the  contrast  of  his  white  neck-tie,  in  a 
worn  brown  coat  stained  with  ink,  stepped  impetuously  into  the  room, 
and  said  to  Ernest  in  a  tone  which  indicated  anything  but  satisfaction 
at  seeing  him, — 

"What  do  you  want?  In  what  can  I  serve  you,  Mr.  Northof?  I 
perceive  you  have  brought  to-day  Mr.  Faber  also.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  way  in  which  I  can  oblige  Mr.  Faber."  The  sallow  face  regarded 
both  gentlemen  scornfully. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  find  it  strange,  Mr.  Griller,"  replied 
Ernest  calmly,  "that  I  again  intrude  upon  you  after  your  recent  very 
decisive  rejection  of  my  overtures  in  behaif  of  my  client,  Mr.  Faber. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  novum,  as  we  lawyers  say,  connected  with  the 
matter  which  might  induce  you  to  give  me  another  hearing,  and  to 
weigh  well  my  propositions.  You  have  of  course  received  the  pamphlet 
I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  yesterday  evening?" 

"  Yes  sir,  I  have  received  it ;  and  if  you  refer  to  that  by  your 
expression  '  a  novum'  I  must  certainly  admit  that  you  are  right,"  he 
answered,  trembling  with  anger  and  becoming  ashy  pale.  "It  is 
assuredly  something  perfectly  new  and  unheard  of  for  lawyers'  wives 
to  mix  in  their  husbands'  affairs,  write  pamphlets  against  parties,  and 
have  them  published  in  the  form  of  miserable  novels  —  yes,  published 
in  black  and  white  to  all  the  world,  in  order  to  ruin  the  persons  whom 
they  thus  expose,  and  to  have  them  pointed  at  with  the  finger  as  they 
walk  the  streets.  This  writing  is  done  of  course  with  many  beautiful 
and  virtuous  phrases,  and  under  feigned  names,  so  that  one  can  never 
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lay  hold  on  the  mischief  maker,  cannot  bring  him  to  justice,  cannot 
have  him  punished  as  a  calumniator  and  slanderer.  It  is  without 
doubt  something  new  ;  something  perfectly,  infamously  new  !  " 

While  Mr.  Griller's  voice  waxed  louder  and  louder,  awakening  a 
reasonable  apprehension  that  at  the  delivery  of  his  next  sentence  the 
walls  would  give  way,  Ernest  had  quietly  drawn  up  a  chair  and  taken 
his  seat. 

"  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Griller,"  said  he,  "do  not  excite  yourself  so,  merely 
to  tell  me  that  the  weapon  we  have  brought  against  you  is  not  very 
generous.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  we  had  no  right  to  denounce 
you  to  the  world  as  a  hard,  stubborn  man,  and  still  less  to  compromise 
your  unhappy,  blameless  daughter  by  representing  her  as  a  —  " 

"  But  the  d — 1,  sir,  if  you  say  that  yourself —  " 

"Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Griller;  I  do  say  it.  But  I  ask  you  also,  have 
you  acted  justly  in  this  affair?  Had  you  any  right  through  your 
egotistical  and  capricious  stubbornness  to  drive  Mr.  Faber  to  an  ex- 
pedient against  his  rival,  and  yourself  to  a  step  which  is  at  least  very 
extravagant  and  blamable,  and  has  brought  us  all  to  the  sad  fix  we  are 
now  in  ?  And  again  :  as  Mr.  Faber  and  yourself  had  separated,  had 
you  any  right  to  lay  a  malicious  ambush  in  his  path  in  life,  and  to  cut 
off  the  road  to  his  happiness?  Have  you  any  right  to  hold  to  that 
unfortunate  document  which  he  was  so  foolish  as  to  leave  in  your 
hands?  Revenge  for  the  mere  sake  of  revenge,  Mr.  Griller,  is  a 
motive  as  cowardly  as  it  is  inhuman." 

"Preach  away,  preach  away,  Mr.  Lawyer,"  said  the  broker,  clenching 
his  teeth  in  rage  ;  "you  will  not  preach  that  document  out  of  my  hands." 

"Possibly,"  answered  Ernest  calmly,  "but  it  is  also  probable  that  I 
shall  have  it  in  my  pocket  when  I  leave  this  room.  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  going  until  you  have  heard  me  quietly  out.  Did  you  understand 
me,  Mr.  Griller,  when  I  said  that  you  aione  are  to  blame  for  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  it  is  you  who  have  forced  us  to  bring  this  last 
weapon  against  you.      If  so,   then  I  should  like  to  continue." 

"  I  don't  think  it  worth  your  while  to  do  so,"  cried  Mr.  Griller.  "  I 
cannot  see  to  what  this  conversation  can  lead.     Every  word  that  —  " 

"This  conversation,"  interrupted  Ernest,  "shall  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  you,  my  client,  and  myself." 

"An  agreement?  Really  !  catch  me  at  it !  An  agreement?  You  must 
rave,  sir !  " 

"The  raving  is  all  on  your  side,  my  dear  sir.  You  rave  in  such  a 
manner  that  your  clerks  above  us  must  have  heard  every  word." 

This  remaik  seemed  to  embarrass  the  broker  a  little.  He  at  any 
rate  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  as  he  locked  his  hands  between  his 
knees,  said  more  quietly  and  in  a  lower  tone  :  "  Well,  say  at  once  what 
you  want,  so  that  we  can  make  an  end  of  it." 

"  I  wish  nothing  more  than  this  :  I  say  to  you  that  we  perceive  how 
ungenerous  and  wrong  are  the  means  we  have  used  against  you,  and 
it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  us  if  we  could  recall  them." 

"Recall  them?     What  does  that  mean?" 

"  It  simply  means  we  would  like  to  undo  the  whole  affair,  if  you  will 
make  it  possible  for  us." 

"  Now  ?  After  the  thing  is  published  in  black  and  white,  and  every- 
body reading  it  ?" 
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"Mr.  Griller,  when  a  Jawyer  speaks  in  business  matters  to  the 
opposing  party,  he  means  what  he  says.  I  declare  to  you  upon  my 
honor  that  we  will  give  you  redress  if  you'll  make  it  possible." 

"I?     I  shall  make  it  possible  ?     Is  there  —  " 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  do,  Mr.  Griller,  than  to  hand  over  that 
document.  Give  us  the  document,  and  the  story  in  which  you  are  so 
clearly  drawn,  your  cruelty  to  your  daughter,  your  wicked  stubborn- 
ness exposed,  »nd  in  which  your  own  child  is  so  compromised,  will 
1  disappear  from  the  world  as  if  by  magic.  If  you  refuse,  thousands  of 
copies  shall  find  their  way  into  every  club,  every  coffee-house,  and 
every  reading-circle  in  the  country.  This  is  the  alternative  I  offer  you. 
Now  speak  ;  shall  all  be  undone  ?  " 

Mr.  Griller  breathed  heavily  as  he  muttered  :  "  Can  it  be  possible  ?  " 
He  passed  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  then  clasped  them  again 
together.  Ernest  saw  how  hard  was  the  conflict  for  the  selfish  old 
man.  "  I  have  given  you  my  word  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Faber  will  do 
the  same,"  said  he,  glancing  at  the  young  man,  who  stood  quietly  near 
him. 

Mr.  Faber  then  came  forward  and  said:  "I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor,  and  I  earnestly  beg  you,  Mr.  Griller,  to  yield  to  our  proposi- 
tion. I  do  not  beg  it  for  my  sake  or  for  yours,  but  for  the  sake  of 
your  daughter,  to  whom  the  consequences  will  certainly  be  serious 
when  she  reads  this  story,  of  which  she  cannot  be  long  kept  in  ignor- 
ance. A  man  may  support  such  charges  before  the  world,  a  young  girl 
cannot." 

"And  if  you  knew  this  so  well,  you  infamous  —  "  cried  Mr.  Griller, 
his  face  turning  ashy  white  again. 

Ernest  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said: 

"  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Griller,  be  quiet.  No  quarrel,  no  scandal,  no 
violence.     Give  us  the  document  and  we  will  leave." 

Mr.  Griller  looked  with  lowering  brow  at  Ernest.  He  was  a  caged 
lion.     At  last  he  sprang  up,  and  leaving  the  room,  said  : 

"But  I  must  have  a  guaranty." 

"  Get  the  document,  my  dear  sir ;  we  can  exchange  guaranties  after- 
wards." 

Mr.  Griller  left  the  room. 

"  We  have  it,"  whispered  Faber,  joyfully,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  answered  Ernest.  "  Would  you  allow  me  to  keep  it 
for  an  hour?  I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  wife,  that  she  also  may  see  some 
result  from  her  work.  I  need  something  to  quiet  her,  as  you  know 
now." 

"  Oh  certainly,  certainly." 

"  Afterwards  you  can  burn  it." 

"That  I  will  do  with  pleasure.  The  diabolical  paper!"  cried  he 
vehemently. 

Mr.  Griller  came  back  with  slow  steps  ;  he  held  the  paper  in  his 
hand. 

"  On  your  word  of  honor  ? "  said  he  to  Ernest,  staring  hard  in  his 
face  from  under  his  bent  brows. 

"  My  word  of  honor,"  answered  Ernest  calmly,  as  he  took  the  paper 
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out  of  the  old  man's  hand  and  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket.  "  I  thank 
you.  And  now,  since  we  have  obtained  possession  of  your  weapon, 
listen  how  we  intend  to  break  ours.  The  publisher  of  the  pamphlet 
I  sent  you  is  my  intimate  friend.  In  accordance  with  my  wishes 
he  printed  only  three  copies  —  only  three.  One  I  sent  to  Mr.  Faber, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  burned  it :  it  would  certainly  not  be 
to  his  interest  to  publish  the  story.  The  second  I  forwarded  to  you, 
and  I  suppose  you  will  now  also  destroy  it,  to  prevent  your  daughter 
from  ever  seeing  it.  I  have  the  third,  and  this  I  shall  preserve.  It  is 
possible  after  this  communication  you  might  take  the  notion  to  go  to 
London  and  procure  another  statement  from  the  parish  register.  It  is 
necessary  that  Mr.  Faber  should  have  some  security  against  this 
danger.  I  therefore  declare  that  in  such  a  case  'the  story  would  be 
immediately  sent  back  to  my  friend,  and  published  from  beginning  to 
end.  You  have  no  cause  to  fear  this  though,  unless  you  provoke  it. 
Mr.  Faber  will  certainly  never  make  the  affair  public,  unless  forced  to 
do  so  in  self-defence.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Griller?" 

The  old  man  looked  a  little  surprised,  first  at  Ernest,  then  at 
Faber  :  but  his  angry  and  sullen  looks  were  much  softened,  and  he 
could  not  conceal  that  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart. 

"  So,  so,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  proposition.  Well,  I  may  as  well 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  again  outwitted.  I  was  a  fool.  I  might 
have  known  that  this  young  man  here,"  indicating  Faber  with  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  would  resort  to  some 
extreme  measures.  But  at  any  rate  you  have  gotten  what  you  wanted. 
The  affair  is  settled.  Let  us  not  lose  any  more  words  about  it.  One 
thing  though  is  certain,  I  will  employ  you,  Mr.  Northof,  whenever  I 
have  a  desperate  case.     Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Griller  opened  the  door  himself,  and  dismissed  his  visitors  with 
a  slight  bow,  but  his  whole  attention  seemed  fixed  on  a  plaster-figure 
innocently  standing  near  the  stove. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ernest  entered  his  wife's  room.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  languidly  reclining  in  an  arm  chair.  But  as  he  came 
in  she  at  once  arose,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  the  greatest  anxiety : 

"  How  has  it  turned  out  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly  well,"  answered  Ernest,  seating  himself  near 
her. 

"The  duel?" 

"The  duel  will  not  take  place.  Mr.  Faber,  who  had  such  bloody 
designs  against  my  harmless  life,  sends  you  his  heartfelt  excuses,  begs 
most  earnestly  you  will  forgive  him,  and  has  just  accompanied  me  home 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude." 

"  Gratitude  ?  —  how  is  that  possible  ?     Gratitude,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  You  see,  my  dear,  it  is  only  necessary  in  life 
to  have  the  knowledge  and  power  of  seizing  on  a  thing  at  the  right 
moment  to  make  it  succumb  to  our  will,  and  —  " 

"  But,  Ernest,  this  humorous  tone  of  yours  to-day  is  so  strange  to 
me." 

"  A  humorous  tone  is  natural,  for  there  is  really  humor  in  the 
affair." 
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"Humor!"  cried  Alwine  reproachfully,  "humor!  when  a  man 
breaks  in  upon  your  wife,  overwhelms  her  with  reproaches;  when  I 
am  half-dead  with  fright  at  his  threats  !" 

"Only  listen  to  me,  Alwine,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  humor  in 
the  thing.  The  man  who  frightened  you  so  yesterday  had  asked  for 
me  at  my  office.  One  of  my  clerks  knew  him  to  be  a  Mr.  Faber,  of 
this  place,  an  architect,  and  hence  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to  find  him. 
I  saw  him  calmer  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  when  he  had  just 
read  his  own  story,  which  he  picked  up  in  a  reading-club.  The  story, 
which  you  or  we  both  had  invented,  was  by  a  very  remarkable  coinci- 
dence a  narrative  of  his  life  —  only  with  this  difference,  he  was  not  a 
book-keeper,  but  an  architect  who  had  superintended  the  building  of  a 
country-house  for  the  old  man,  and  in  this  way  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  young  daughter  whom  we  called  Helen:  that  she  did 
not  fly  to  his  aunt,  but  to  a  former  governess  of  hers  in  London  ;  and 
his  rival  was  not  a  nobleman,  but  an  equally  disagreeable  manufac- 
turer. All  unimportant  differences,  but  not  less  derogatory  to  the  real 
characters  than  the  truth  itself,  and  in  thinking  over  these  facts  an  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I  proposed  to  Faber  to  let  us  bring  the  fear  of  pub- 
licity to  bear  upon  the  old  man,  to  lay  your  printed  story  before  him, 
and  draw  his  attention  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  atrocity  of  the 
revenge  is  depicted  by  which  this  false,  angry  father-in-law  seeks  to 
ruin  the  happiness  of  your  hero.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  old 
man  would  shrink  from  such  an  exposure  ;  it  was  not  possible  he 
could  remain  by  his  first  design  ;  because,  if  so,  he  would  only  place 
himself  in  an  even  more  scandalous  and  dreadful  likeness  to  the  story 
of  your  novel.  Mr.  Faber  saw  this,  and  therefore  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posal to  visit  his  ex-father-in-law.  We  both  went  to  his  house  ;  we 
were  admitted,  we  had  a  little  storm  of  anger,  imprecations  and  threats 
to  stand,  but  at  last  I  obtained  a  hearing,  and  then  followed  what  I  had 
already  foreseen  :  the  old  man  yielded,  acknowledged  himself  foiled, 
and  gave  up  the  marriage  certificate.  I  have  brought  it  with  me  as 
evidence,  dear.     Here  it  is." 

Ernest  took  the  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  in  his  wife's 
hands. 

She  looked  at  it  a  moment,  then  fastened  her  eyes  inquiringly  on 
her  husband.  "  And  is  this  all  true  that  you  have  told  me  ? "  asked 
she  in  a  low  tone. 

"  As  true  as  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Faber,  who  revels  in  the  knowledge 
that  a  dreadful  burden  has  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders.  He  blesses 
you  for  your  story.  And  you,  yourself,  will  rejoice  that  you  have,  with- 
out knowing  it,  caused  the  happiness  of  two  people.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  effected  something  through  my  wit  to  compensate  you  for  the 
fright  you  must  have  suffered  yesterday  ;  and  you  must  also  be  pleased 
that  the  fatal  story  has  come  to  such  a  happy  denouement." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Alwine,  indifferently. 

"  But  as  for  this  novel-writing,  I  think,  after  such  unhappy  experi- 
ence with  your  first  effort,  you  must  have  lost  all  desire  for  it —  have  you 
not?  You  see  that  this  calling  has  a  terribly  shady  side,  and  you'll 
certainly  now  promise  me  never  again  to  conjure  up  the  danger  of 
such  horrors  by  another  experiment." 
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"You  should,  if  you  lay  so  much  importance  on  it,"  replied  Alwine 
bitterly,  "  not  furnish  me  then,  one  after  the  other,  with  such  fine 
subjects." 

"  One  after  the  other?     I  can't  understand  you." 

"You  have  just  now  furnished  me  a  new  subject;  one  for  a  new 
Griselda." 

"  Griselda  ?     What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  what  it  means." 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  it  is." 

"  Griselda  had  a  husband  called  Percival.  Percival  played  a  comedy 
with  her,  and  Griselda  suffered  unspeakably  from  it,  because  she  was 
too  simple  to  believe  her  husband  would  deceive  her  and  allow  her  to 
suffer  so  much  only  for  sport." 

Ernest  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  manner,  and  said  dejectedly: 

"  Has  that  reference  to  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  has  ;  you  have  played  a  very  cruel  comedy  with 
me.  And  do  you  really  suppose  that  I  am  so  simple  that  I  do  not 
see  through  it  even  now?  You  have  persuaded  me  to  write  off  a 
story  which  you  already  knew,  for  the  double  purpose,  first,  of  causing 
me  this  distress,  and  in  that  way  disgusting  me  .with  my  work,  which 
all  of  you  hate,  and  secondly,  of  wishing  to  assist  a  client  whose 
case  was  otherwise  hopeless." 

"  According  to  what  you  say,  it  seems  that  I  appear  to  you  as  a 
detected  conspirator,"  said  Ernest,  a  little  confused.  "  But  this  proof 
of  my  wife's  intelligence  and  penetration  almost  compensates  me  for 
the  pain  I  feel  in  such  a  position." 

Here  he  attempted  to  draw  her  to  him,  but  Alwine  waved   him  off. 

"  It  is  inexcusable,  it  is  dreadful  in  you.  I  will  never  forget  this, 
Ernest." 

"But,  Alwine  —  " 

"  So  to  deceive  and  betray  me  !  " 

"  It  was  very  disagreeable  to  me  ;  but  I  saw  I  must  do  something 
to  prevent  you  from  taking  a  fatal  step." 

"You  should  have  prevented  me  through  reasoning.  But,  as  you 
had  no  good  reasons  to  bring  against  my  harmless  amusement,  you 
have  resorted  to  this  maliciousness  to  effect  your  purpose." 

"  Alwine,  how  you  speak  !  " 

"You  deserve  it.     Go,  I  am  really  angry  with  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  beg  for  mercy.  The  means  I  have  used  to  with- 
hold you  from  this  'harmless  amusement'  may  have  been  somewhat 
rude  and  startling.  I  confess  it ;  forgive  me,  for  it  has  at  any  rate 
turned  out  well." 

She  did  not  answer.  But  as  he  continued  to  beg  and  to  entreat,  she 
seemed  somewhat  appeased. 

"I  really  believe  you  men  cannot  appreciate  a  woman's  feelings," 
said  she  at  last  in  a  softened  tone,  "  or  you  would  not  treat  us  as  you 
otten  do." 

"  Be  assured  of  that,  dear,  and  forgive  me,"  said  he,  breathing  freely, 
as  the  storm  had  evidently  blown  over.  "And  listen,  I  will  tell  you 
another  extenuating  circumstance.  I  have  not  allowed  your  story  to 
be  published." 
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"  Not  published  ?    What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  I  directed  my  friend,  the  publisher,  to  have  only  three  copies 
printed,  and  to  send  them  all  back  to  me.  You  see,  nothing  is  lost 
yet ;  die  fatal  Rubicon  from  which  there  is  no  turning  back  is  not 
overstepped  yet  —  your  name  not  made  public.  It  was  only  necessary 
for  my  purposes  to  have  three  copies  made  ;  one  for  you,  one  for  Mr. 
Faber,  one  for  the  broker  Griller  ;  they  are  all  that  were  printed.  You 
are  thus  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  being  a  —  blue-stocking  !  " 

Alwine  was  standing,  and  while  her  husband  spoke,  her  looks  assumed 
an  expression  of  extreme  disappointment. 

"  What !  "  cried  she,  "  is  this  really  true  ?  " 

"  You  can  depend  upon  it,"  answered  he,  astounded  that  this  com- 
munication, instead  of  having  the  desired  effect,  only  seemed  to  make 
matters  worse. 

"  This  is  really  too  much,"  continued  Alwine,  angrily  compressing 
her  lips.  "  To  what  purpose  have  I  suffered  all  this  anxiety,  this 
horrid  fright?  My  work  has  never  been  published  ;  it  is  all  only  sport 
and  deception  ! " 

Ernest  was  decidedly  taken  aback.  He  saw  all  was  lost.  His  little 
wife  had  tasted  an  author's  joy ;  she  had  not  forgotten  how  she  felt 
the  evening  before,  when  she  saw  her  story  in  print,  her  name  in  clear, 
beautiful  letters  on  the  title-page.  This  feeling,  this  little  intoxication 
had  not  been  quenched  by  all  the  alarming  consequences ;  and  now 
when  it  was  dissipated  by  the  news  that  it  was  all  a  deception,  she  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  blow. 

She  sat  down,  gazed  out  of  the  window,  and  uttered  not  another 
word.  Let  her  husband  try  as  he  might  to  appease  her,  he  received 
no  answer  from  her.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  sit  down 
opposite  her,  and  await  the  termination  of  this  uncomfortable  state  of 
affairs. 

It  took  a  most  unhappy  termination  for  him  ;  very  unfavorable  to 
his  wishes,  very  threatening  for  the  right  observance  of  his  dinner 
hour,  very  unpromising  for  the  correct  treatment  of  his  roasts  ! 

It  was  the  servant-girl  who  brought  matters  to  a  conclusion  by 
entering  with  a  letter  which  had  just  arrived,  and  was  addressed  in  a 
strange  handwriting  to  Mrs.  Alwine  Northof.  Mrs.  Alwine  Northof 
opened  it  mechanically,  and  glanced  indifferently  at  the  contents.  But 
the  glance  soon  became  animated,  the  color  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and 
as  she  read  farther,  an  expression  of  lively  joy  overspread  her  counten- 
ance. At  last,  with  a  peculiar  look,  she  handed  the  letter  to  her 
astonished  husband. 

Ernest  hastily  read  the  following  lines : 

"Madam: — According  to  the  wishes  of  your  husband,  I  have  just 
handed  your  manuscript  to  the  editor  of  our  paper  for  immediate 
return  to  you,  after  printing  the  three  copies  desired.  I  hope  the  little 
intrigue  connected  with  it  may  not  occasion  you  any  inconvenience. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  not  neglect  expressing  to  you  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  editor  at  not  being  permitted  to  publish  in  our  sheet  your 
interesting  and  beautiful  story.  The  instructions  of  your  husband 
were  positive.     As  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  the  reading  of  your 
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novel  has  discovered  to  me  a  talent  for  which  a  glorious  future  is  in 
store,  and  which  will  doubtless  continue  to  delight  us  with  more  of 
such  productions.  We  will  at  any  time  be  rejoiced  to  receive  them, 
and  will,  with  great  pleasure,  insert  in  our  paper  any  work  of  your 
gifted   pen. 

"  I   have   no  doubt,  you  will  find  our  terms  satisfactory. 
"  Hoping  that  you  will  shortly  oblige  us  by  entrusting  to  us  a  new 
work, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  Louis  Schmitt, 
Publisher  of  The  Winter-blossoms" 

Alwine  looked  at  her  husband  with  unspeakable  triumph,  as  he 
finished  reading  the  letter  and  handed  it  back  with  an  expression  of 
profound  amazement.  He  really  cut  such  a  ridiculous  figure  that 
Alwine  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  It  is  at  least  well  that  you  can  laugh  at  this  exaggerated  homage," 
cried  he. 

"I  laugh  for  joy,"  said  she.  "I  have  never  found  more  real  enjoy- 
ment in  homage  than  in  this  particular  case.  Let  me  assure  you  of 
that,  you  deceitful,  malicious  wretch  !  " 

"And  the  invitation  of  this  abominable  publisher,  this  instigator 
and  abettor  of  rebellious  wives  ?  " 

"  This  invitation  I  will  certainly  accept ;  rest  assured  of  that.  But  the 
subject  no  one  shall  invent  or  select  for  me.  You  have  shown  me  the 
danger  of  that." 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  Ernest,  "  I  think  I  must  now  apply  to  myself  the  old 
proverb :  '  Before  throwing  a  stone,  consider  well  how  far  it  will  go.' 
It  seems  to  me  I  am  caught  in  my  own  toils,  and  I  was  chuckling  at 
my  masterly  policy  !     That  abominable  publisher  !  " 

But  Ernest  might  abuse  Dr.  Schmitt  as  much  as  he  chose,  the  mis- 
chief was  already  done. 

Alwine  has  published  three  stories  since  in  the  Winter-blossoms,  all 
which  have  been  received  with  equal  favor.  Ernest  has  changed 
wonderfully  in  his  opinion  of  female  writers.  He  is  in  secret  already 
a  little  proud  of  his  wife's  growing  fame. 

Although  in  the  beginning  of  her  career  some  things  went  a  little 
awry,  yet  he  can  truly  say  that  no  disorder  ever  prevails  in  his 
household,  and  his  innate  conviction  that  a  literary  woman  must  prove 
an  uncongenial  wife  and  useless  housekeeper  is  decidedly  weakened. 
Now  when  he  returns  a  little  late  from  his  club,  he  never  meets  a 
pouting  face  with  the  complaint  "  that  he  leaves  his  wife  so  much 
alone."  She  always  awaits  him  with  the  greatest  patience.  She  has 
passed  the  hours  over  her  work,  and  gratified  by  it,  she  meets  him  with 
sweet  smiles,  never  seeming  to  be  conscious  that  instead  of  nine  it  is 
already  ten  o'clock  or  later,  and  in  fact  she  is  not  conscious  of  it. 

Not  many  days  since,  as  Alwine  showed  him  a  heavy  mantua- 
maker's  bill  which  she  had  paid  out  of  her  own  earnings,  Ernest  said 
with  unusual  warmth  :  "  Really,  you  are  a  pearl  of  a  wife —  a  wife  who 
pays  her  own  mantua-maker's  bills!  Well,  dear,  I  must  now  candidly 
confess  that  I  firmly  believe  those  men  who  rail  against  literary 
women  are  little  better  than  blockheads." 
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Y  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Grundy  dates  from  a  period  quite 
remote.  Her  first  visit  to  us  in  fact  was  paid  a  very  short 
while  after  our  marriage,  and  within  a  few  days  after  we  began  house- 
keeping. I  must  confess  that  I  had  heard  of  the  old  lady  previous  to 
that,  but  had  never  encountered  her.  My  wife,  however,  must  have 
known  her  before, —  at  least,  when  the  servant  brought  in  the  old 
gentlewoman's  highly  respectable  card,  my  little  woman  was  eager  to 
have  her  introduced  at  once,  and  assured  me  with  fervor  that  her 
"  position  in  society  "  could  not  fail  to  make  her  an  exceedingly  desirable 
acquaintance  for  a  young  household  like  ours.  I  little  thought  that 
this  modest  introduction  of  a  timid  and  apparently  unassuming  old 
lady  was  to  end  in  hampering  my  shoulders  with  a  burthen  as  tedious, 
as  tyrannous  and  as  outrageous  as  Sindbad  the  Sailor  assumed  when, 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  he  undertook  to  carry  that  comely  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  across  the  brook  !  Indeed  I  was  much  prepossessed 
in  Mrs.  Grundy's  favor,  and  hastily  concluded  that  the  stories  I  had 
heard  concerning  her  were  calumnies.  There  was  a  sort  of  deprecative 
embarrassment  in  her  manner  at  first,  which  inclined  me  to  fear  lest  she 
might  be  what  Charles  Lamb  calls  "  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in 
nature,"  a  poor  relation  of  my  wife,  or  of  some  of  my  wife's  folks  ;  but 
this  idea  was  immediately  dispelled  by  the  atmosphere  of  intense  and 
irrefragible  gentility  which  surrounded  the  visitor  —  an  atmosphere  that 
clung  to  her  garments  as  persistently  as  the  odor  of  musk  clings  to  an 
unused  drawer.  I  could  not  behold  that  smooth  and  placid  face,  old, 
but  easy ;  I  could  not  see  that  false  front  of  hair,  so  neatly  done  away 
above  the  equable,  temperate  forehead  ;  I  could  not  touch  that  soft, 
quiet  hand,  nor  hear  the  Vallombrosan  rustle  of  that  perfectest  of  silk 
dresses,  and  harbor  for  one  moment  any  notion  concerning  the  old 
lady  that  would  separate  her  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
very  perihelion  of  respectability.  And  in  this  I  was  perfectly  right, 
for  Mrs.  Grundy  would  rather  be  divorced  from  life  than  turned  aside 
from  the  entirely  respectable.  Respectability  is  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils, —  nay,  more  than  that,  Mrs.  Grundy  is  herself  Respectability. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Grundy,  thus  begun,  has  been  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that,  while  it  has 
occasioned  me  many  inconveniences,  many  mortifications,  many  heart- 
burnings, and  innumerable  outbursts  of  ill  humor,  this  intimacy  has  not 
been  entirely  profitless  to  me.  It  is  something  indeed  to  have  practical 
life-lessons  given  one  in  the  folly  and  weakness  of  trusting  to  appear- 
ances ;  and  no  man,  seeing  how  sleek  and  neat  and  cosy  this  old  lady 
seems  to  the  eye,  and  learning  by  experience  how  narrow  and  pinched 
her  heart  is  —  a  heart  indeed  as  ill- supplied  as  "  a  charity-table  for  poor 
students  of  theology," — how  barren  and  comfortless  and  wind-swept 
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her  whole  life,  can  fail  of  appreciating  how  much  more  generous  is  the 
blood  that  flows  in  the  arteries  of  Being  than  that  which  trickles  along 
the  niggard  veins  of  Seeming. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  something  like  obligation  towards 
Mrs.  Grundy  that  I  undertake  to  write  her  life.  Society  demands,  in 
fact,  that  a  more  extended  notice  should  be  given  this  amiable  old  lady 
than  she  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  pedigree 
should  be  traced  of  her  who  has  all  our  pedigrees  at  her  finger-ends  ; 
it  is  no  more  than  justice  that  the  character  of  her  should  be  sifted 
who  was  never  known  to  pass  uncensured  the  flaw  in  another's  character, 
the  blot  on  another's  'scutcheon  ;  nor  shall  I  be  doing  an  ill-service  by 
saying  wherefore  such  authority  has  come  to  attach  itself  to  all  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  says,  and  why  the  entire  social  fabric  should  shiver  at  the 
mention  of  her  illustrious  and  venerable  name.  It  is  her  own  adage 
that  none  should  be  admitted  to  our  banquets  who  cannot  give  a 
decent  account  of  themselves.  She  sits  like  a  skeleton  at  all  our 
feasts  ;  let  us  challenge  her,  therefore,  and  discover  what  sort  of  a  bill 
of  health  she  is  able  to  produce. 

Mrs.  Grundy,  then,  is  a  widow,  of  obscure  but  decent  extraction. 
Her  own  family  name  is  not  precisely  known,  but  she  is  of  French 
origin,  and  connected  unquestionably  with  the  large  race  of  the  On 
Dits,  who  are  well  known  to  be  highly  respectable,  clever  people,  of 
good  position  in  continental  society.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
name  Grundy,  which  she  acquired  by  marriage,  and  in  which  she  has 
much  pride,  is  derived  from  the  German  grund,  which  signifies  the 
bottom  of  things,  or  whether  it  be  from  the  French  grander,  to  find 
fault.  Grundy,  however,  she  is,  and  the  widow  of  a  certain  Solomon 
of  that  name ;  either  that  very  person  who  is  celebrated  as  having 

been 

"  Born  on  Monday, 
Christened  on  Tuesday, 

Married  on  Wednesday  " — 

or  his  lineal  descendant.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the  husband  to  have 
been  this  very  unwise  Solomon  of  the  rhyme,  for  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  any  man  who  should  marry  my  estimable  acquaintance  on  Wednes- 
day, would  be 

"  Very  ill  on  Thursday 
And  worse  on  Friday," 

while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  dying  on  Saturday,  and  being 
decently  interred  on  Sunday,  unless  his  social  position  required  a 
longer  interval  between  the  death  and  the  funeral. 

Mrs.  Grundy  is  a  remarkably  well-preserved  person,  and, carries  her 
years  so  easily  that  few  suspect  how  great  is  the  age  at  which  she  has 
arrived.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  old  she  actually  is,  but  she  is 
unquestionably  pf  a  high  antiquity,  much  higher  than  might  be  inferred 
from  the  first  mention  we  have  of  her  sojourn  in  England,  which  was 
in  1798*  She  often  puts  me  in  mind  of  those  autumn  blossoms  of 
sober  hue,  which  indeed  are  not  illustrious  for  splendor  of  color  or 
delicious  fragrance,  yet  have  such  a  durableness  and  perennial  quality 

*The  famous  phrase,  "  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  was  first  used  by  Dzinc  Askfield'm  Thomas 
Morton's  sterling  comedy  of  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798. 
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of  bloom  that  they  are  commonly  styled  "everlasting  flowers."  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  certainly  not  grown  any  younger  since  I  knew  her,  but 
neither  has  she  grown  any  older  within  the  memory  of  my  oldest 
intimates,  all  of  whom  recall  her  exactly  as  she  appeared  in  my  parlor 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit.  She  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
into  England  from  France  about  the  time  of  that  cataclysm  of  the 
sans-culottes  under  which  so  many  old-world  respectabilities  were 
drowned  out.  I  would  not  like  to  suspect  so  proper  a  person  of  having 
at  any  time  had  dealings  with  the  Illuminati  or  any  other  association 
not  recognised  by  society  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  at 
one  time  in  clandestine  communication  with  Cagliostro,  and  that  from 
him  she  derived  that  treasured  flacon  she  carries  about  with  her  of  the 
waters  of  long-life  —  flacon  that  a  censorious  world  says  (behind  the 
old  lady's  back)  is  a  receptacle  for  gin  !  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  lives  of  the  properest  prudes  to  hark  back  to  an  orageux  moment 
or  two,  when  the  blue  lights  blazed  intensely, 'and  upon  which  the 
curtain  is  now  tacked  down  very  strictly.  Certainly  the  Methusalan 
miracle  threatens  to  renew  itself  in  the  person  of  my  ancient  friend  ; 
and  that  plausible  Balsamo  was  a  quack  of  most  excellent  good 
manners. 

If  we  may  depend  upon  the  imperfect  memorials  of  Thomas  Morton, 
Mrs.  Grundy  began  to  impress  herself  upon  English  society  in  rather 
a  small  way,  and  at  first  did  not  assume  to  herself  any  very  inordinate 
degree  of  consequence.  What  she  was  she  rather  owed  to  her 
neighbors  than  to  herself, —  those  neighbors  who  despised  their  own 
crash  because  of  her  fine  linen,  and  were  ashamed  of  their  own  ruddy, 
generous  graces  in  the  presence  of  her  attenuated  and  wire-drawn 
gentility.  It  is  indeed  quite  the  way  of  the  world  to  manufacture  its 
spectres  as  it  manufactures  its  dyspepsias,  and  to  be  frightened  out  of 
the  word  of  exorcism  after  the  enchantment  has  begun  to  work.  Mrs. 
Grundy  found  out  how  powerful  she  was  when  she  learned  that  a  word 
could  be  sharper  than  a  sword  :  with  that  discovery  the  hour  of  her 
tyranny  began.  The  world  that  was  ashamed  to  compare  linen  with 
her,  was  not  likely  to  stand  firmly  when  it  came  to  a  comparison  of 
opinions  ;  her  superiority  in  one  thing  established  her  supremacy  in  all 
things,  and  society  was  too  busy  in  gaping  for  her  maxims  and  pattern- 
ing after  her  examples  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  one  or  question  the 
propriety  of  the  other.  It  is  the  altar  we  bow  to  after  all,  and  it  does 
not  matter  what  idol  fills  the  vacant  niche,  nor  indeed  whether  the 
niche  be  filled  at  all.  This  was  the  secret  Mrs.  Grundy  found  out,  and 
this  was  the  secret  of  her  power. 

It  required  twenty  years,  and  the  magnificent  presence  of  a  Turkish 
ambassador,  to  naturalise  coffee  in  Paris.  In  less  than  ten  years, 
thanks  to  the  innate  unwillingness  of  man  to  receive  good  tidings  of 
his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Grundy  was  able  to  extend  her  influence  over  all 
England,  and  to  secure  partisans  wheresoever  the  English  tongue  was 
spoken.  Mr.  Huxley  has  estimated  that  less  than  six  ounces  of  the 
matter  of  which  comets  are  composed  would  suffice  to  permeate  all 
the  vast  extent  of  space  between  our  planet  and  the  sun ;  but  the  oily 
matter  that  flows  from  the  tongue  of  a  Grundy  is  still  more  diffusible 
than  the  comet,  more  easily  sent  abroad,  more  swiftly  revolved,  more 
22 
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thoroughly  absorbed,  and  more  heartily  received.  A  promptness,  of 
tongue,  a  quickness  of  invention,  a  felicity  in  malice,  when  combined 
in  those  due  proportions  which  go  to  make  up  a  Grundy,  bestow  a 
power  greater  than  the  power  of  princes,  and  inspire  a  dread  more 
potent  than  the  dread  of  the  Judgment.  Pope  Adrian,  when  once 
Pasquin  had  been  more  than  usually  outrageous,  proposed  to  break  up 
the  scandalous  statue,  burn  it,  and  cast  the  ashes  into  the  Tiber.  But 
his  sage  counsellor  Suessano  made  haste  to  dissuade  him,  and  told 
him  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  the  very  ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
would  turn  into  frogs,  and  croak  with  a  thousand  voices  instead  of  one. 
Pietro  Aretino,  with  no  better  weapons  than  a  bad  heart  and  a  scandal- 
ous pen,  levied  black-mail  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  continent, 
and  had  all  the  princes  of  Europe  for  his  tributaries  ;  while  Voltaire's 
biting  wit  and  withering  sneer  inspired  more  tenors  than  all  the 
miseries  of  plague,  pestilence  and  famine.  So  it  was  that  our  friend 
Mrs.  Grundy  improved  her  opportunities  in  England,  and  the  world  of 
society  knelt  before  her,  lest  she  should  put  it  out  of  countenance.  Do 
not  condemn  the  worthy  gentlewoman  too  severely  ;  had  that  world 
been  less  hollow,  her  authority  would  have  been  more  questioned.  It 
is  not  because  Mrs.  Grundy  knoivs  of  the  skeletons  in  our  closets  that 
we  dread  her,  and  cringe  before  her,  but  because  those  skeletons  are 
there.  We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  dealers  under  "false  pretences," 
and  always  in  an  agony  lest  our  bubbles  shall  be  pricked. 

"  Hie  vivimus  ambitiosa 
Paupertate  omnes  " — 

but  the  cause  of  our  trepidation  is  not  the  slender  purse,  but  our  fashion 
of  living  beyond  it.  We  practise  false  manners,  we  give  bastard  feasts, 
we  preach  false  sermons,  we  spend  counterfeit  money,  we  wear  false 
faces,  we  lead  false  lives,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  is  but  the  spectre  that 
haunts  our  social  conscience,  the  figment  of  our  convicted  imagination, 
the  changeling  of  our  mauvaise  hon/e,  the  spirit  beckoned  into  uneasy 
life  by  the  timid  fingers  of  our  false  and  mean  subserviency  of  soul ! 

I  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  was  that  Mrs.  Grundy  immigrated 
into  this  country,  but  she  must  have  done  so  at  quite  an  early  period, — 
certainly  before  Tom  Hood  ventured  to  put  her  into  verse,  or  Charles 
Dickens  caricatured  her  propensities  under  the  symbol  of  "  Prunes  and 
Prisms."  I  know  this,  however,  that  no  matter  when  she  came,  she 
marched  to  instantaneous"  conquest,  triumphed  with  unparalleled  bril- 
liancy, and  has  ruled  amongst  us  ever  since.  There  is  not  a  "  first 
family"  anywhere  but  has  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  her, 
nor  scarcely  a  door  that  is  not  .unbarred  at  her  approach.  She  is 
enthroned  at  all  our  feasts  and  festivals,  she  orders  our  ceremonials, 
she  sifts  and  winnows  our  domestic  practices,  and  even  penetrates  into 
our  nurseries  to  inflict  the  seal  of  her  condemnation  or  her  approval 
upon  the  brows  of  innocence  and  infancy.  In  another  sense  she 
deserves  to  have  Goldsmith's  epitaph  applied  to  her  — 

"Nil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit." 

Nothing  can  come  under  her  touch  without  suffering  a  "sea-change" 
into  something  artificial  and  tainted.     Wisdom  forgets  itself  in  maun- 
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dering  and  folly;  innocence  is  transmuted  into  simpering;  sincerity 
assumes  the  mask  ;  genius  collapses  into  inanity  and  dulness. 

Ah  !  that  terrible  old  lady,  with  her  nodding  head,  her  insinuating 
eye,  her  sneering  lip,  her  cackling  voice,  her  apathy  to  good,  her 
incredulity  of  virtue,  her  appreciation  of  evil,  her  dreadful  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  her  unscrupulous  exercise  of  it !  There  is  more 
real  might  in  her  little  finger  than  in  the  sturdy  loins  of  all  the 
apparitors  the  Great  Inquisition  of  Spain  ever  had  occasion  to  employ. 
It  is  the  sublimity  of  spitefulness,  the  incarnation  of  evil  thinking 
and  speaking.  Doubtless  this  ingrained  spite  of  hers  is  the  very  salt 
of  her  nature,  that  saves  her  from  spoiling,  that  keeps  her  actually 
alive,  as  Richelieu  was  kept  from  dying  by  the  indomitable  might  of 
his  exigent  will. 

This  ancient  iniquity,  this  saturnine  impersonation  of  denial,  this 
shadow  that  overcasts  the  very  reality  of  virtue  until  we  doubt  it,  this 
cold-hearted  mistress  of  ceremonies  for  the  marble  floors  of  Vanity 
Fair,  who  never  sees  beauty  without  sneering  at  it,  and  always  flings 
mud  into  the  well  of  Truth,  is  yet  permitted  to  exercise  a  tyranny 
greater  than  any  the  world  has  ever  groaned  under.  The  tyranny  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  tyranny  of 
Mrs.  Grundy.  His  petty  prison,  with  its  pettier  ear,  did  indeed  take 
cognisance  of  the  murmurs  of  certain  wretched  convicts  ;  but,  under 
Mrs.  Grundy's  rule,  the  whole  world  lives  a  sort  of  "  cage-bird  life," 
with  a  universal  tympanum  spread  above  it,  sensitive  to  every  whisper, 
and  ready  to  reverberate  every  breath  that  passes  our  lips.  Dionysius 
slew,  but  in  silence  :  Mrs.  Grundy  first  publishes,  then  slays.  Simple 
decapitation  will  not  satiate  her.  She  must  have  the  cord,  the  boot, 
the  rack,  and  the  wheel.  Under  her  regime  each  man  of  us  must 
walk  among  the  burning  ploughshares,  the  innocent  equally  with  the 
guilty.  Under  her  system  all  must  come  like  the  blackbirds,  to  be 
baked  under  one  crust  and  into  one  pie, 

"  For  household  uses  and  proprieties." 

So  it  happens  that  a  universal  terrorism  pervades  her  realm,  and  no 
man  even  dares  to  cast  off  the  feather-bed  of  tameness  under  which 
all  venturing  after  the  praiseworthy  and  the  heroic  is  smothered  and 
suppressed.  How  despicable  a  life  is  that  which  must  ever  be  in  pain 
lest  its  pulses  beat  naturally,  lest  some  "  chance  vulgarism  "  should 
creep  in  to  disturb  its  even  tenor  !  How  despicable  is  this  life  which 
we  all  lead  under  Mrs.  Grundy's  sceptre !  I  know  a  glorious  poet,  one 
whose  very  soul  is  urging  him  to  create  and  to  depict  new  splendors  of 
thought  and  rhythm ;  yet  this  glorious  poet  will  not  write,  this 
glorious  poet  dares  not  give  utterance  to  his  fine  fancies,  for  fear  of 
Mrs.  Grundy !  I  know  a  family  in  town  too  poor  to  go  to  the  country 
in  August,  and  who  spend  J:heir  summer  vacations  behind  closed 
shutters,  in  the  back  basement,  among  the  cockroaches  and  the 
mosquitoes,  out  of  complaisance  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  in  dread  of  what 
she  will  say  !  Out  upon  this  mean  thing,  misnamed  pride,  which 
blushes  for  the  gifts  God  has  given  us,  for  the  persons  He  has  fashioned 
us  to,  for  the  manners  He  has  educated  us  in — this  wretched  poverty 
of  spirit,  this  abject  cowardice  of  soul,  that  cringes  at  shadows  and 
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licks  the  dust  like  a  slave  !  Out  upon  that  contemptible  subserviency 
which  would  barter  its  birthright  and  make  a  target  of  truth  and  virtue 
in  order  to  deprecate  the  breath  of  envy  ! 

But  there  is  small  use  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  The  yoke  is.  upon 
our  necks,  and  we  cannot  dethrone  Mrs.  Grundy.  Amiable  old  soul ! 
How  scrupulously  she  administers  each  function  of  her  realm,  and 
inspects  every  corner  of  her  kingdom.  She  spares  not  one.  There 
does  not  a  week  pass  but  she  comes  to  my  house  and  spends  a  day 
even  with  poor  obscure  me,  who  could  so  willingly  forego  the  attention. 
I  know  when  that  visit  is  to  be  paid  ;  I  shudder,  but  I  submit.  I  do 
more :  I  obey,  I  pay  allegiance,  I  insist  as  strenuously  as  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  in  performing  the  menial  service  that  attaches  to  my 
tenure.  There  comes  an  hour  when  every  man  is  a  snob  —  semel  iti- 
sanivimus  omnes — and  my  snobbery  always  crops  out  when  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  present.  "  My  dear,"  says  my  good  wife  to  me  in  the 
morning,  as  I  am  about  to  start  off  for  my  place  of  business — "  my 
dear,  please  be  home  in  good  time  for  dinner ;  you  know  Mrs.  Grundy 
has  promised  to  dine  with  us  to-day.  And,  my  dear,"  adds  she, 
affectionately,  "  do  stop  at  Comfit's  as  you  go  down  the  street  and 
order  someting  for  dessert  —  some  nice  pastry,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  you  know.  We  had  such  a  poor  dinner  the  last  time  she  was 
here."  I  groan  in  spirit,  and  utter  objurgations  against  my  tyrant,  but 
that  is  the  extent  of  my  protest.  I  do  stop  at  Comfit's  on  my  way 
down  town,  and  spend  more  money  than  I  can  afford.  I  do  come 
home  in  time  for  dinner,  and  I  stop  in  at  a  barber-shop  when  returning, 
to  get  myself  shaved  and  "  spruced-up,"  and  I  ship  a  fair-weather  face 
as  I  approach  my  door — a  face  that  utterly  ignores  the  decline  of 
those  stocks  in  which  I  am  so  largely  interested,  and  the  failure  of  that 
house  that  is  so  largely  indebted  to  me ;  and  I  do  all  this  for  Mrs. 
Grundy,  whom  I  despise  and  hate,  and  whom  I  am  more  afraid  of  than 
of  any  mortal  under  the  sun  !  I  find  a  new  atmosphere  pervading  my 
house  as  soon  as  I  enter  it.  Everything  is  subdued,  or  tries  to  subdue 
itself,  to  the  Grundy  color.  My  youngest  boisterous  boy,  who  always 
rushes  to  meet  me  at  the  door  with  frank  yells  and  loud  kisses,  has  been 
arrested  in  the  very  acme  of  his  joy:  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say 
if  she  hears  your  noise?" — and  is  borne  off  sobbing  and  heart-broken 
to  a  corner  of  the  garret,  where  his  grief  will  not  disturb  the  visitor. 
My  daughter,  usually  so  quiet  and  unsophisticated,  has  been  lectured 
and  cautioned  into  a  distressing  condition  of  prunes  and  prisms.  Her 
face  shows  the  starch  quite  as  much  as  her  apron  and  her  collar.  My 
other  boy,  my  hope  and  pride,  who  loves  his  books  with  the  ardor  of 
first  love,  and  whose  ingenuous  sincerity  of  soul  never  comprehended 
the  idea  of  deceit,  comes  to  meet  me  with  mincing  steps  and  a  sancti- 
monious face.  "  Papa,  Mrs.  Grundy  is  in  the  parlor."  Confound  Mrs. 
Grundy !  My  wife,  who  dines  when  I  alone  am  home  in  her  calicoes 
or  delaines,  comes  rustling  to  me  in  silk  and  ribbons,  with  a  varnished 
smile  upon  her  face  that  is  as  much  a  stranger  there  as  guile 
would  be  in  her  heart.  "  Mrs.  Grundy  is  in  the  parlor."  Yes,  the 
dear  old  girl  is  in  there,  and  the  tide  of  gossip  already  runs  high.  The 
dear  old  girl  is  pumping  into  the  ears  of  my  pure-minded  wife  and  my 
unsophisticated  children  a  torrent  of  scandal  and  detraction  sufficient 
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to  corrupt  their  minds  for  a  twelvemonth.  She  is  teaching  my  wife  to 
sneer  at  and  despise  her  neighbors,  and  my  children  to  be  proud  and 
hold  themselves  above  their  play-mates.  They  learn  how  Parson 
Rocket  uses  lemon  and  brandy  before  he  goes  into  the  pulpit,  and 
preaches  sermons  which  he  does  not  write  —  that  Parson  Rocket  whom 
the  children  have  been  taught  to  revere  as  a  spiritual  pastor  and 
master.  They  hear  of  "  Shoddy  "  and  its  niaiseries ;  they  find  out  that 
this  bright  and  beautiful  world,  which  they  fancied  so  perfect,  is  nothing 
better  than  a  dung-hill  after  all.  Miss  Awry's  contretemps  is  held  up 
so  as  to  hide  from  view  Miss  Awry's  lovely  face  ;  Jones'  clumsy  boots 
are  made  to  ignore  Jones'  industry  and  cheerfulness  ;  Mrs.  Tart's  sharp 
tongue  is  urged,  while  Mrs.  Tart's  labors  in  behalf  of  her  large  family 
are  never  mentioned.  "  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 
That,  indeed,  is  the  staple  of  all  that  Mrs.  Grundy  says. 

We  listen  ;  we  applaud  ;  we  laugh  :  we  even  contribute  our  own 
quota  of  spiteful  remark  and  reminiscence  to  the  general  fund.  Yes, 
Jones  always  had  two  left  legs,  even  at  school ;  and  we've  often  noticed 
Mr.  Rocket's  florid  countenance  ;  and  by  the  way  —  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
receives  another  item  for  her  budget  of  infamies.  Mea  culpa  —  mea 
culpa  ! 

Dinner  is  served,  and  eaten,  with  a  sauce  piquante  of  table-talk  such 
as  we  never  have  except  when  Mrs.  Grundy  comes.  The  world's 
snobbery,  religion's  hypocrisy,  virtue's  pretentiousness,  beauty's  mask, 
the  shallowness  of  honor,  the  bubble-swell  of  reputations,  the  carnality 
of  all  spiritual  things,  and  the  unsubstantial  quality  of  all  fleshly 
things,  are  dinged  into  our  ears,  until  at  last  we  seem 

"  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 
And  feel  ourselves  the  shadows  of  a  dream." 

But  outraged  society  is  avenged  upon  us  then  and  there,  and  in  our 
own  persons.  For  we  sit  at  our  own  table  like  unwelcome  guests,  in 
mortal  terror  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  perfectly  aware  that,  though  we 
are  painfully  putting  our  best  foot  foremost,  our  visitor  will  make 
mincemeat  of  us  all  when  she  goes  to  take  her  tea  this  evening  at  our 
next  neighbor's.  We  know,  as  we  see  her  magpie  eyes  curiously 
roving,  that  she  is  taking  an  inventory  of  our  deficiencies,  and  that  she 
means  to  publish  it  abroad  that  So-and-so's  forks  are  plated,  and  his 
spoons  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  his  china  came  out  of  the  ark, 
his  servant  was  imported  from  the  kitchen  for  this  occasion  only,  his 
son  is  a  gawk,  his  wife  an  innocent,  his  daughter  pert,  himself — proh 
putfor,  Mrs.  Grundy  !  —  a  snob  ! 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Grundy.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
visit." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  delightful,  delightful !  The  beef  was  a  trifle  over- 
done, and  I  tasted  rancid  butter  in  the  pastry,  but  —  delightful! 
delightful ! " 

"  My  dear,"  it  is  my  habit  to  say  to  my  wife  upon  these  occasions, 
after  Mrs.  Grundy  is  gone  —  "  my  dear,  we  must  make  war  upon  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  '  by  opposing,  end  her,'  or  else  she  will  destroy  us. 
There  now,  do  not  open  your  eyes  so  wide,  as  if  the  notion  of  con- 
tending against  Mrsi  Grundy  were  as  preposterous  as  to  undertake  a 
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flight  to  the  moon.  The  delightful  old  lady  who  has  just  eaten  our 
salt  and  pried  into  our  cupboards  is  after  all  but  a  creature  of  our 
imaginations.  She  can  do  us  no  hurt  but  as  we  offer  the  opportunity 
to  her.  She  is  a  wretched  old  coward,  who  only  bullies  us  because 
she  is  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  we  are  still  greater  cowards.  She  is 
an  unsubstantial  thing,  a  bubble,  a  nightmare,  and  she  will  vanish 
quite  away  if  we  turn  upon  her  with  a  bold  front,  and,  by  true  courage 
and  rational  scorn  of  empty  form,  convince  her  that  we  do  not  care 
what  she  says.     If  you  are  only  brave  enough,  there  is  little  to  frighten 

you. 

" '  Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Nocturnos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala  rides ' — 

as  Horace  says." 

[I  have  always  noticed  that  a  cleverly-put  Latin  quotation  goes  a 
wondrous  long  way  with  my  wife,  especially  if  I  do  not  attempt  to 
vulgarise  it  by  translation,  but  give  her  credit  for  knowing  all  about  it.] 

"  But  I  cannot  tell  the  old  lady  she  is  not  welcome,"  insists  my 
wife. 

"  Of  course  not.  Only  let  her  see  you  do  not  heed  her,  nor  dread 
her,  and  I'll  warrant  she  will  come  no  more.  Let  us  obey  the  rules  of 
nature  and  set  no  value  upon  the  custom  and  fashion  of  the  hour. 
Let  us  repudiate  affectation  and  pretence.  Let  us  put  aside  the 
vicious  modesty  and  cowardice  which  give  substance  to  those  'pedantries 
of  breeding '  in  which  Mrs.  Grundy  delights.  Let  us  not  vex  ourselves 
for  those  defects  in  us  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  rectify ;  above 
all,  let  us  never  mind  what  Mrs.  Grundy  says." 

"  Easy  talking !  "  retorts  my  wife,  "  but  I  do  mind  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
says  ;  and  so  do  you." 

"  We  should  not  be  so  tender,  then,  my  dear,"  I  reply,  gently ;  "  we 
should  grow  hardened,  and  teach  ourselves  endurance.  Remember 
what  the  naked  savage  said  to  the  European  who  asked  him  how  he 
was  able  to  stand  the  weather.  He  touched  the  questioner's  exposed 
cheek  and  brow,  then  slapped  his  own  bare  breast :  '  I  am  all  face,'  said 
he.     Let  us  be  all  face,  my  dear." 

But  next  week,  Mrs.  Grundy  will  come  as  usual,  and  be  received  as 
before.  My  wife  will  be  nervous  and  uneasy,  my  children  will  be  cor- 
rupted and  unsettled,  and  I  will  buy  the  pastry  of  Comfit,  and  shave, 
and  grimace,  and  hate  myself,  and  feel  snobbery  starting  out  all  over 
me  like  goose-flesh  ;  and  all  because  I  and  my  folks,  as  well  as  you 
and  your  folks,  dear  reader,  are  afraid  of  What  Mrs.  Grundy  Will  Say ! 

Edward  Spencer. 
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ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  POETRY. 


A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  South  London  Working  Men's  College, 

January,  1S69. 


HAVE  had  some  hesitation  in  choosing  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
which  I  am  to-night  permitted  to  address  to  you.  The  choice,  in 
such  cases,  lies  always  between  amusement  simple,  or  that  (as  I 
believe)  higher  and  more  powerful  amusement  which  is  not  reached 
without  some  little  pains  and  closeness  of  attention.  In  preferring 
the  latter  I  have  thought  I  should  best  conform  to  the  genius  of 
this  college.  From  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  choice,  I  would 
ask  a  patient  hearing.  From  all,  I  would  ask  your  good-natured 
indulgence  towards  an  attempt  of  some  novelty  and  difficulty. 

Poetry  is  often  looked  at  as  a  mere  pastime  or  play  of  fancy,  a 
kind  of  pretty  toy,  which  we  may  take  up  at  our  liking  and  lay  down 
when  we  are  tired  of  it ;  but  which  is  too  slight  and  unreal  a  thing 
to  have  any  place  among  the  practical  affairs  or  the  serious  studies  of 
life.  This  feeling  naturally  grows  upon  us  as  we  ourselves  grow  up 
and  begin  to  discover  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
our  way  in  the  world,  or  to  keep  abreast  of  any  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  mind  hardens  ;  the  pores  of  the  soul  are  filled  up  with  the  dust  of 
life  ;  poetry  seems  to  belong  to  some  other  world,  suitable,  no  doubt, 
for  children  or  young  people,  but  which  touches  us  no  longer. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  quite  like  to  acknowledge  this  ;  we  still  profess  to 
admire  Shakespeare,  or  Byron,  or  Burns,  as  a  battered  old  statesman 
in  the  House  keeps  up  a  few  lines  of  Horace  or  Virgil  as  a  kind  of 
tradition  of  office ;  but  I  fear  I  may  safely  put  it  to  most  men  after 
forty  whether  they  ever  think  of  turning  to  a  volume  of  verse  for 
simple  enjoyment,  when  free  to  do  exactly  what  they  like  ;  or  whether 
the  invitation  to  read  some  new  poet,  and  judge  if  he  be  a  man  of 
genius,  does  not  appear  like  an  invitation  to  play  football,  go  out  on  a 
jumping-party,  or  perform  any  other  juvenile  feat  of  forgotten  and 
unremunerative  energy. 

Nature  and  the  inevitable  circumstances  of  life  are  active  causes  in 
the  growth  of  apathy,  and  it  would  lead  me  into  a  very  wide  discussion 
if  I  attempted  to  show  both  how  far  men  must  be  expected  to  yield  to 
it,  and  how  far  it  ought  to  be  striven  against  and  conquered  by  those 
who  wish  to  retain  their  souls  in  a  state  of  full  vitality.  But  there  is 
one  group  of  reasons  for  this  indifference  to  poetry  which  appears  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  matter  itself,  and  which  may  therefore  form  a  proper 
subject  of  examination  in  this  place.  This  regards  the  manner  in 
which  we  read  poetry  ;  whether  we  treat  it  as  a  pastime  or  as  a  study. 

Some  one  may  here  observe,  "  Is  it,  however,  a  subject  for  study,  in 
the  strict  sense,  at  all  ? "     Poetry  is  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
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essential  element  common  to  all  the  Fine  Arts  is  that  their  object  is 
to  give  pleasure  ;  not  to  supply  knowledge,  like  some  of  the  sciences ; 
nor  to  confer  gifts  of  direct  utility  on  man,  like  others  among  them  ; 
but  pleasure.  Poetry  may  teach  or  profit  us,  also  ;  but  this  is  not  its 
primary  aim  or  final  cause ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  do  that  unless  it  gives 
us  pleasure  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  some  of  you,  who  have  not  yet 
reached  that  dry  and  dusty  period  which  I  have  described,  when  the 
wings  of  the  soul,  as  Plato  said,  fall  off,  and  the  pores  by  which  it 
communicates  with  the  higher  world  close  up  —  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  consider  my  definition  of  poetry  as  an  art  destined  to  give  pleasure, 
a  lowering  one.  It  may  seem  to  put  the  creations  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton,  and  so  many  other  immortal  minds,  on  a  level  with  a  bail  or 
a  dinner-party,  or  a  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace  —  not  to  mention  the 
really  lower  ideas  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  call  up.  Such 
apprehensions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  me  at  all  well  founded.  Is 
pleasure  a  thing  of  so  mean  an  order  ?  Look  closely  and  honestly  into 
what  we  do  when  we  are  trying  to  do  rightly,  and  how  rarely  shall  we 
find  that  we  do  anything  of  the  kind  without  the  conviction,  unavowed 
perhaps,  yet  not  less  lurking  there  in  our  hearts,  that  our  action  will 
give  us  an  ultimate  overplus  of  pleasure  !  It  may  be  pleasure  far  off, 
pleasure  purchased  through  pain,  the  crown  after  the  battle,  the  repose 
after  the  toil ;  yet  we  are  so  made  that  the  thought  of  this  is  seldom  absent 
from  anything  we  willingly  set  ourselves  to.  Even  when  we  sacrifice 
ourselves  to  please  others,  is  it  not  that  we  are  most  pleased  when  our 
pain  supplies  their  pleasure? 

Thus  much  in  defence  of  the  general  definition  of  the  object  of 
poetry.  That  is,  indeed,  to  give  pleasure.  This  it  has  in  common 
with  all  the  Fine  Arts.  But  it  must  at  once,  and  not  less  decidedly, 
be  added  —  pleasure  of  a  high,  enduring,  and,  as  it  were,  ethereal 
kind.  This  it  is  which  confers  their  peculiar  character  on  the  Fine 
Arts ;  as  people  say,  it  forms  their  speciality.  This  gives  the  answer 
to  the  inquiry  with  which  I  started  ;  this  makes  them  fit  objects  for 
strict  or  scientific  study ;  this  raises  them,  and  has  raised  them  from 
the  beginning,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  above  the  lower 
orders  of  enjoyment  —  above  the  easier  levels  of  gratification.  But 
the  quality  demanded  —  that  the  pleasure  be  high,  enduring,  and 
ethereal  —  carries  with  it  also  this:  that  it  will  not  always,  or  often, 
be  a  pleasure  which  can  be  tasted  without  some  exertion  on  our  own 
part.  Here,  of  course,  we  are  only  acknowledging  a  common  law  of 
our  nature,  as  of  the  markets,  that  everything  has  its  price  ;  that  we 
have  to  pay  most  for  what  is  most  precious  to  us.  And  this  con- 
sideration leads  us  back  to  the  point  which  we  had  reached  in  regard 
to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  that  indifference  to  it  which  is  so  common 
a  result  of  life,  and  its  cares,  and  labors.  I  did  not  speak  of  that 
indifference  at  first  as  a  misfortune,  lest  I  should  appear  to  assume 
that,  because  you  and  I,  and  others  whom  we  may  know,  love  poetry 
still,  all  the  world  is  bound  to  conform  to  our  likings.  But  you  will  see 
that  I  may  now  speak  of  it  as  a  misfortune,  and  that  I  also  may  (I  hope) 
not  unreasonably  think  that  to  point  out  some  means  of  guarding  against 
it  is  an  attempt  worth  making.  For  if  poetry  be  what  I  have  said, 
indifference  to  poetry  is  also  indifference  to  a  source  of  high,  enduring, 
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and  spiritual  pleasure  ;  —  nay,  to  one  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  sources 
of  such  delight  which  life  affords  us,  and  of  which,  the  more  dusty, 
dry,  and  commonplace  life  tends  to  become,  the  more  we  have  need. 
In  truth,  so  far  from  the  idea  of  poetry,  which  I  have  here  held  out, 
being  a  depreciatory  one,  or  derogatory  from  its  real  value,  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  which  is  conferred  upon  poetry 
by  it.  For  if  pleasure,  in  some  form,  be  so  much  the  mainspring  of 
our  voluntary  actions,  and  of  all  we  do  when  we  wish  to  act  like  men, 
of  what  necessity  is  it  that  the  tone  of  that  mainspring  should  be  kept 
pure,  and  high,  and  in  a  state  of  enduring  tension  !  Poetry  holds 
before  us  a  lofty  standard  of  pleasure,  takes  us  out  of  our  ordinary 
selves  into  our  better  selves,  makes  us  feel  that  we  can  do  more 
than  we  thought,  and  thus  performs  its  part  towards  that  which  is  the 
ultimate  practical  result  of  all  forms  of  intellectual  energy  —  the 
giving  us  readiness  and  strength  to  quit  ourselves  like  men  in  the  field 
of  life. 

But  this  pleasure  is  only  to  be  reached  by  a  certain  exertion,  about 
which,  however, —  lest  the  word  should  frighten  any  one,  or  should 
seem  opposed  to  the  free  spirit  of  poetry, —  I  should  at  once  add  a 
general  proviso: — that  it  is  an  exertion  which,  when  once  we  feel 
the  advantage  of  it,  the  mind  makes  of  itself  as  we  read  :  a  study 
which  begins  with  our  youth,  when  we  first  turn  to  poetry  with  an 
intelligent  passion,  and  continues  enlarging  and  enriching  itself  as  we 
grow  older.  Those  who  look  upon  poetry  as  a  kind  of  play  of  the 
fancy,  as  something  fit  for  girls  or  young  men  in  love,  or  as  a  mere 
matter  of  "  taste  "  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  never  thoroughly 
enjoy  it,  or  reach  that  high  and  lasting  reward  which  it  is  meant  to 
give.  Here,  again,  some  one  may  be  supposed  to  observe,  "  Granted 
that  poetry  requires  to  be  studied  before  it  can  be  fully  enjoyed,  what 
has  the  taste  by  which  we  judge  it  to  do  with  study  ?  Taste  is  taste  ; 
it  is  something  which  does  not  admit  of  discussion  ;  it  is  a  law  to 
itself."  I  am  sorry  to  appear  so  constantly  as  the  advocate  of  labour  ; 
but  this  common  idea  of  taste  seems  to  me  so  shallow  and  injurious 
to  our  pleasure,  that  a  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  examination  of 
it,  especially  as  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
fail  to  produce  half  the  effect  they  might,  or  to  give  half  the  enjoyment 
they  could,  owing  to  the  notion  that  they  do  their  work  by  raising  our 
interest  for  the  moment,  and  that  this  uninformed  and  unreasoned 
taste  is  the  only  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged.  One  hears 
people  say,  "I  have  a  taste  for  poetry"  or  "for  music,"  just  as  they 
would  say  they  have  a  taste  for  cheese  or  for  peaches ;  and  if  any  one 
tries  to  show  them  that  the  poem  or  song  they  are  admiring  is  not 
really  a  fine  thing,  that  it  cannot  give  them  much  or  the  best  kind  of 
pleasure,  but  will,  lead  them  to  neglect  the  things  which  would,  they 
immediately  reply,  "  Oh,  but  that  is  my  taste" — as  if  that  were  really 
the  law  of  it  and  the  end  of  it.  It  is  no  wonder  if  a  taste  of  this 
childish  sort  soon  wears  itself  out,  is  found  to  give  but  a  brief  and 
imperfect  enjoyment,  cannot  stand  against  the  prose  and  fatigue  of 
life,  and  is  finally  abandoned,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  thing  in  which  a 
grown  man  has  no  concern  any  longer. 

But  taste,  in  any  sense  worth  having,  means  really  a  natural  turn  or 
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instinct  towards  any  subject  (which  almost  every  one  has  something 
of),  trained  and  exercised  by  information  and  experience,  which  is 
unfortunately  by  no  means  so  common  a  thing.  Such  taste,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show  elsewhere,*  might  really  be  spoken  of  as  knowledge  ; 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  subject,  as  in  painting,  of  the  natural 
objects,  and  the  painter's  methods  of  representing  them  ;  knowledge 
of  the  great  moral  and  physical  principles  upon  which  all  art  rests,  and 
of  the  more  particular  aims  or  principles  which  have  influenced  artists 
at  any  given  period  ;  knowledge,  lastly,  of  the  human  heart,  and  of 
the  different  emotions  which  can  be  rendered  by  the  artist.  And 
those  who  study  any  art  thus  will  soon  find  their  arbitrary  first -impres- 
sions and  casual  tastes  disappear,  to  make  room  for  that  reasoned 
judgment  which  enables  them  to  obtain  a  pleasure  from  the  art,  not 
only  much  higher  and  purer  than  any  they  gained  before,  but  also  one 
which,  so  far  from  diminishing  as  they  grow  older,  increases  in  its  depth 
and  delightfulness  from  the  fact  that  everything  which  adds  to  their 
knowledge,  adds  at  the  same  time  to  their  taste,  and  enlarges  their 
power  of  enjoyment. 

To  apply  this  to  the  immediate  subject  before  us.  Let  me  now 
attempt  to  define  and  explain  the  study  which  is  here  intended. 
There  are  two  methods  of  reading  poetry,  as  there  are  of  looking  at 
pictures  or  listening  to  music.  The  one  method  is  that  which  treats 
these  great  arts  as  mere  ministers  to  our  leisure,  as  things  which 
will,  as  it  were,  teach  themselves,  and  do  all  that  they  can  for  us 
without  any  trouble  on  our  part  —  nay,  as  things  which  we  are  entitled 
to  throw  aside  the  moment  they  assume  to  be  anything  more  than 
matters  of  pastime.  The  other  method  is  that  which  I  wish  to  describe 
as  the  scientific  method  of  studying  them.  Here  we  do  as  travellers 
do  when  they  wish  to  get  the  most  present  delight  and  the  richest 
store  of  happy  recollections  from  any  scene  of  natural  beauty,  or  from 
any  city  famous  for  its  ancient  buildings.  They  do  not  satisfy  them- 
selves with  a  child's  glance  at  the  landscape,  or  the  superficial  senti- 
ment of  the  scene.  Let  us  suppose  it  some  valley  in  the  Alps,  or  in 
our  own  western  counties,  or  in  Scotland,  deep  between  high  moun- 
tains,— 

There,  where  the  peal  of  swelling  torrents  fills 

The  sky-roof 'd  temple  of  the  eternal  hills  : 

—  there,  or  in  some  less  romantic  but  richer  landscape,  the  traveller 
who  comes  with  the  mind's  eye  enlarged  and  purified  —  how,  after  the 
first  simple  sense  of  wonder  or  delight  has  satisfied  itself,  will  he 
study  all  the  main  lines  of  the  view,  trying  to  follow  the  curve  of  each 
valley  and  the  position  of  each  mountain  !  then  dwelling  on  the  light 
and  shade  as  it  changes  the  scene  from  twilight  to  midday,  making  it 
new  and  beautiful  at  every  change  ;  then,  perhaps,  examining  the 
objects  more  nearly,  searching  for  the  flowers,  noting  the  trees,  marking 
the  effects  of  the  torrent  on  its  banks,  tracing  the  strange  fractures 
and  upheavals  of  the  rocks,  or  the  scattered  boulders  which  have  been 
carried  from  them  over  the  levels  below.  And  then  all  that  such  a 
man  may  have  learned  of  natural  science  comes  to  his  aid,  and  the  N 
more  he  has  made  himself  alive  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the 

*"How  to  form  a  good  Taste  in  Art:"     Cornhill  Magazine  for  August,   1868. 
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flowers,  and  the  water,  and  the  rocks,  the  more  intimately  does  he 
understand  the  landscape,  and  the  more  intensely  does  he  enjoy  it. 
Or  when  the  traveller  is  among  the  works  of  man, —  if  I  may,  without 
wearying  you,  pursue  my  illustration  into  a  field  more  closely  analogous 
in  some  ways  to  our  subject, —  though  he  may  be  struck,  as  all  men 
are,  however  ignorant  or  careless,  with  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  castle  —  yet  how  small  and  transient  will  be  his 
enjoyment  and  his  reward  compared  to  what  the  traveller  gains  who 
brings  adequate  knowledge  with  him,  and  takes  the  pains  to  apply  it ! 
Such  a  one  will  be  aware  of  the  history  of  the  work  before  him  ;  he 
will  repeople  it  with  the  human  creatures  who  once  lived  and  moved 
there,  will  see  the  great  man,  forgotten  perhaps  by  his  descendants, 
who  planned  and  raised  the  walls;  he  will  hear  the  strange,  melan- 
choly music  of  the  long  vanished  days  ; —  in  a  word,  what  to  the 
careless  eye  is  a  bare  skeleton  of  the  present,  to  him  will  be  the  living 
past.  Nor  does  this  exhaust  his  pleasures.  Beside  the  history  of  the 
particular  monument,  the  man  who  travels  in  this  spirit  —  let  me  say 
at  once,  the  man  who  travels  in  the  spirit  without  which  travelling  is 
only  another  name  for  a  "parcel's  delivery" — will  read  a  hundred 
other  memorials  of  human  progress  in  a  single  building.  He  will 
understand  why  the  pillars  were  disposed  in  their  order,  what  purpose 
each  buttress  has  in  maintaining  the  fabric,  at  what  date  and  under  the 
influence  of  what  feelings  the  capitals  were  decorated  and  the  windows 
filled.  Every  wall  to  him  will  have  its  handwriting,  telling  him  stories 
of  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  there  will  not  be  so 
much  as  the  curve  of  an  arch  or  the  cutting  of  a  foundation-stone 
that  is  without  that  human  interest  which,  of  all  interests,  is  the  most 
deep  and  the  most  permanent.  And,  beyond  that,  he  will  also  know 
the  place  which  this  monument  has  in  the  long  story  of  human  necessi- 
ties and  human  improvement.  He  will  be  aware  how  the  style  adopted 
was  evolved  from  those  which  preceded  it  by  laws  as  singular  and 
precise  as  those  which  we  trace  in  the  realm  to  which  the  name  of 
Nature  is  unphilosophically  confined  ;  and  how,  in  turn,  that  style  has 
given  way  to  some  other  which  more  accurately  corresponded  to  men's 
wishes  and  wants  at  a  later  period.  That  building  which,  to  the 
uneducated  eye,  represented  perhaps  an  unintelligible  and  hence  unim- 
pressive mass,  or,  at  best,  a  simple  effect  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  to 
the  informed  taste  will  be  a  fragment  of  embodied  history,  a  chronicle 
of  human  progress.  And  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  pleasure 
which  he  will  thence  receive  will  be  twenty  times  deeper,  higher,  and 
more  permanent  than  that  of  the  passer-by:  it  will  be  something  out 
of  all  comparison  with  it. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  vivify  this  argument  by  an  example.  I  will 
not  go  far  for  it ;  I  will  take  one  which  we  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  in  the  light  of  study  and  of  pleasure. 
The  Tower  of  London  we  all  know  of  as  a  place  the  very  name  of 
which  is  alive  with  recollections  of  a  chequered,  though  a  glorious, 
national  history.  But  what  images  of  the  past,  images  of  the  profound- 
est  interest,  are  called  up,  if  we  are  masters  of  the  right  magic,  by  the 
great  church  of  this  city!  Such,  and  so  many,  in  truth,  that  not  one 
but  many  lectures  would  be  required  even  to  give  them  in  tolerable 
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completeness.  First,  are  the  general  effects  of  the  outline ;  the  grace 
and  aspiring  character  of  the  dome,  which  in  the  hands  of  most  archi- 
tects is  apt  to  depress  a  building  ;  the  grand  disposition  of  the  windows 
and  doorways  ;  the  beauty  of  the  great  western  colonnades,  with  their 
artfully  coupled  columns ;  then,  within,  the  magnificent  plan  of  the 
centre,  not  restricted,  as  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  by  the  columns  of  the 
central  spire,  but  spread  forth  in  sublime  spaciousness  —  with  all  the 
other  points  of  comparison,  whether  for  advantage  or  the  reverse, 
which  St.  Paul's  offers  when  we  contrast  it,  in  the  mind's  eye,  with 
similar  edifices  in  the  Gothic  or  the  Grecian  styles  of  architecture. 
Next,  to  the  instructed  eye,  might  be  the  structural  interests  of  the 
building  ;  how  the  large  side  chapels  were  provided,  it  is  said,  at  the 
wish  of  James,  soon  after  king,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  cathedral  to  Roman  Catholic  use,  the  curious  contrivances 
of  the  crypt,  the  ingenuity  with  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  half  solved, 
half  evaded  the  constructive  difficulties  of  the  central  dome,  with  a 
hundred  more  curious  points  on  which  I  cannot  here  dwell.  Then 
come  what  may  be  called  the  human  interests  of  the  cathedral,  of 
which  the  very  eminent  and  high-minded  man  who  till  the  other  clay 
presided  over  it  has  left  an  admirable  summary  as  his  last  legacy  to 
English  literature  ;  the  foundation  of  it  in  Saxon  times,  the  legends  of 
its  even  earlier  existence,  the  distinguished  bishops  and  others  who 
have  been  connected  with  it,  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has  been 
the  theatre  ;  the  strange  use  of  the  interior  for  purposes  the  most 
remote  from  those  of  a  church,  flourishing  during  the  very  period  to 
which  theorists  of  all  kinds  look  back  as  special  "ages  of  faith  ;"  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  great  Norman  and  Gothic  pile  ;  the  fire ;  and 
the  construction  of  the  church  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Are  we,  indeed,  so  familiar?  Then  St.  Paul's  will  give  us  still 
further  sources  of  pleasure.  We  shall  read  another  chronicle  of  the 
world's  progress  in  its  style ;  how  the  existing  structure  exhibits  that 
peculiar  form  of  architecture  which  was  brought  into  use  throughout 
western  Europe  under  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  old  civilised  world 
of  Greece  and  Rome  which  was  contemporary  with  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  yet  how  that  form  was  modified  here  by  our 
distance  from  ancient  models  and  by  the  peculiar  affection  with  which 
Wren  regarded  the  Gothic  buildings  of  the  country,  and  which  even 
led  him  to  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  revive  that  style  in  others 
of  the  city  churches.  Then,  comparing  this  St.  Paul's  in  our  memories 
with  that  which  preceded  it,  we  may  in  fancy  see  two  of  the  great 
streams  of  architectural  style, —  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman, —  meeting 
through  that  intermediate  style  which  is  called  Norman  here,  Roman- 
esque and  Lombard  elsewhere,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  developed  from 
Italian  and  Byzantine  models  by  the  German  races  as  they  settled  down 
in  Europe  and  became  civilised  after  the  great  conquest  of  the  empire. 
This,  in  turn,  will  carry  us  to  the  architecture  of  that  small  race  who 
inhabited  Greece  and  her  islands,  who,  gifted  far  beyond  any  race  of 
man  hitherto  known,  made  the  first  indispensable  and  most  difficult 
steps  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  art  or  science,  and  on  whose 
conceptions  of  architecture  those  of  later  Europe  have  been  uncon- 
sciously founded.      These   associations   and  memories  have  already 
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taken  us  far,  though  they  grow  at  once  out  of  our  subject ;  yet  the 
natural  laws  of  architecture  do  not  stop  even  with  the  Greeks  to  the 
scientific  observer  •  original  as  the  Greeks  were,  they  at  first  learned 
from  their  predecessors ;  and  that  chronicle  in  stone  which  began 
with  the  England  of  Charles  II.  is  only  arrested,  like  the  geological 
investigation  of  successive  orders  of  organic  life,  by  the  failure  of  our 
existing  evidence,  at  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  It  is  no 
figure  of  speech,  but  a  strictly  demonstrable  fact,  that  in  this  cathedral, 
as  in  most  other  structures  of  similar  quality  in  art,  we  may  trace 
forms  which  were  originally  invented  to  express  the  ideas  and  emotions 
of  the  primaeval  dwellers  by  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  So  far  back, 
even  to  the  cradle  of  civilised  man,  are  we  carried  by  this  one  line  of 
thought!  To  what  immense  interests,  to  what  deep  and  elevated 
pleasure,  does  it  conduct  us  !  How  large  a  difference  does  it  display 
between  what  the  scientific  student  of  this  one  art  gains  from  his  ex- 
perience, and  what  the  careless  passer-by  can  gain  !  So  true  is  the 
remark  of  some  one,  that  from  any  single  worthy  object  of  human 
study  or  thought  —  whether  in  the  works  of  man  or  those  of  nature  — 
avenues  go  forth  which  conduct  us  to  the  Infinite.  I  dislike  from  my 
heart,  and  desire  to  resist,  that  natural  impulse  which  leads  a  man  to 
think  any  science  for  which  he  may  specially  care,  the  most  important 
of  the  sciences  ;  or  I  might  say  that  he  who  studies  one  genuine  piece 
of  architecture  in  this  spirit  may  learn  more  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  more  which  is  of  value  to  him  as  a  thinking  creature, 
than  from  all  the  treatises  on  physical  knowledge  which  exist,  or  the 
professed  histories  which  have  been  written.  If  I  said  so,  desirous  to 
impress  more  vividly  on  you  the  real  value  of  this  subject,  should  I  not 
be  properly  rebuked  by  those  who  might  point  to  one  planet,  or  one 
plant,  or  one  fragment  of  rock  ;  one  volume  of  Plato,  or  Newton,  or 
Shakespeare  ?  For  from  each  of  these,  similar  avenues  go  forth 
towards  the  Infinite,  to  the  instructed  eye  and  the  scientific  judgment. 
In  place  of  setting  against  each  other  these  vast  spheres  of  interest 
and  of  pleasure,  let  us  in  a  larger  spirit  be  thankful  for  the  much  which 
even  the  limited  range  of  human  life  and  faculty  permits  us  to  know, 
and  take  away  the  one  lesson  that  the  value  and  pleasure  of  them  are 
the  fruits  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  gained  through  knowledge  only. 

But  you  may  complain  that  I  am  trying  to  lecture  to  you  upon  the 
landscape,  or  upon  architecture,  or  upon  "all  things  and  a  few  others 
beside,"  as  the  proverb  says,  in  place  of  poetry  and  the  scientific  study 
of  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  by  these  illustrations  I  shall  have  prepared 
the  way  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  my  main  subject,  or  may,  at  any 
rate,  have  carried  your  convictions  along  with  mine  in  feeling  how 
high  and  powerful  is  that  pleasure  which  is  the  object  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  how  closely  our  enjoyment  of  it  depends  upon  our  own  intellectual 
efforts.  Substitute  the  words  appropriate  to  poetry  for  those  which  I 
have  used  in  analysing  the  pleasure  given  by  the  landscape,  or  by  the 
cathedral,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  argument  still  holds 
good.  He  who  reads  poetry  as  a  pastime,  a  mere  means  of  making  an 
idle  hour  idler,  or  is  content  with  simply  asking  whether  it  suits  the 
taste  of  the  moment,  without  caring  to  see  whether  that  taste  has  any 
rational  foundation,  will  soon  see  the  end  of  his  enjoyment  in  it.     But 
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he  who  studies  it  scientifically, —  referring  all  the  elements  in  a  poem 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind  by  which  it  is  governed,  seeking 
the  cause  of  every  quality  and  every  detail  which  it  presents,  and  not 
satisfied  till  he  has  put  himself  in  the  writer's  own  place,  and,  as  it 
were,  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  with  him  ;  he  who  does  this, 
and  not  satisfied  yet,  but  desirous  to  gain  the  most  he  possibly  can 
from  his  study, —  trying  the  particular  work  before  him  by  the  great 
laws  which  mark  out  and  limit  human  faculty,  and  then  comparing  it 
with  other  works  in  the  same  style, —  finally  is  able  to  weigh  truly  the 
value  of  it ;  to  take  the  height  and  measure  the  luminous  power  of  the 
star  upon  which  he  is  gazing ;  such  a  reader  will  have  enjoyed  and 
will  continue  to  enjoy  a  depth  and  elevation  and  purity  of  pleasure 
which  no  one  who  has  enjoyed  it  will  accuse  me  of  exaggerating. 
And  this  is  the  result  to  which  I  desire  to  lead  you. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  series  of  laws  and  of  facts  from  which  these 
laws  have  been  deduced,  which  we  require  for  the  scientific  study  of 
poetry  ? 

Beginning,  as  we  did  in  our  former  examples,  with  the  first  or  most 
formal  elements,  with  those  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  a 
poem  as  a  piece  of  metrical  composition,  we  shall  have  the  general 
scheme,  the  general  effect  j  how  far  the  poet  has  impressed  a  tone  of 
unity  upon  his  work;  how  far,  without  becoming  tame  or  monotonous, 
he  has  kept  his  details  subordinate  to  the  whole  ;  how  far  he  has  left 
the  impression  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty  predominant  when  we  close 
the  book,  and  the  strain  vibrates  in  our  minds  like  the  last  chords  of 
the  symphony.  You  see  the  points  which  I  insist  on  here, —  unity, 
variety,  grandeur,  grace ;  they  are  those  that  are  essential  to  a  poem 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  work  whose  object  is  to  give  us  pleasure. 
For  though  it  has  always  been  debated  how  far  art  is  to  imitate  nature, 
and  probably  will  be  so  debated  to  the  end  of  time,  yet  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  is  to  be  in  some  way  a  representation  of  nature  on 
a  smaller  scale ;  that  it  must  show  itself  bounded  by  law,  that  it  must 
satisfy  the  human  sense  of  completeness  —  nay,  that  it  must  com- 
pensate by  a  greater  completeness,  a  more  perfect  rounding-off  and 
symmetry,  for  the  limitations  under  which  all  human  art  works,  when 
compared  with  nature;  —  in  a  word,  that  it  must  have  unity.  The 
charm  of  variety  we  all  understand  ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  charms 
to  which,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say,  the  human  mind  has  an  almost 
undue  leaning,  were  it  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  existence  of 
life  itself.  From  unity  and  variety  we  pass  to  beauty,  putting  it  last, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  as  the  most  important  element  In  a  poem  viewed, 
as  we  are  now  viewing  it,  as  a  work  of  art.  For  beauty,  whether  com- 
bined with  humor  or  with  sublimity,  or  displayed  in  its  own  simple  form, 
is,  truly,  of  the  very  essence  of  art.  Unless  beauty  be  our  final  impres- 
sion, our  "last  word,"  we  cannot  have  that  high,  durable,  and  ethereal 
pleasure  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  art  to  give.  I  know  of  no  exception 
to  this  law :  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  instincts  or  potentialities 
which  are  born  in  us.  When  we  have  read  a  poem,  let  us  try  to  see 
whether  it  fulfils  this  law  of  beauty;  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  no  "joy 
for  ever." 

A  second  class  of  interests  in  our  scientific  study  will  be  the  struc- 
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tural  form  in  which  poetry  presents  itself.  Here  we  observe  how  far 
the  poet's  effect  and  his  hold  over  us  have  been  attained  by  his  metre, 
in  all  its  different  varieties  from  grave  to  gay,  with  the  variety  and 
arrangement  of  the  rhymes,  or  the  management  of  the  pauses,  if  blank 
verse  have  been  employed.  The  changes  through  which  poetry  has 
gone  in  this  matter,  like  the  changes  in  architectural  style,  or  in  forms 
of  animal  life,  are  very  curious,  and  connect  themselves  closely  with 
the  genius  of  each  nation,  as  well  as  of  their  different  languages. 
Thus  the  greater  perfection  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Greeks, 
together  with  their  more  refined  and  vivid  sense  of  the  poetical,  com- 
pared with  later  races,  allowed  them  not  only  to  dispense  with  the 
cramping,  though  brilliant  artifice  of  rhyme  —  so  often  cheating  us  with 
sound  in  place  of  sense  —  but  also  to  use  a  variety  and  freedom  of 
metres  such  as  our  greatest  masters  of  song  strive  in  vain  to  emulate. 
Hence,  in  the  Greek  poetry,  the  words  come  nearer  to  the  thought 
than  in  any  other  ;  the  dress  or  expression  is  a  more  simple  and  a  more 
faithful  rendering  of  the  soul ;  the  form  and  the  matter  are  in  a  closer 
and  more  vital  union.  You  will  recognise  at  once  that  these  conditions 
create  a  more  perfect  work  of  art.  Hence,  irrespective  of  its  singular 
charm  and  power,  the  Greek  poetry,  not  in  its  externals  nor  as  a 
model  for  copyists,  but  in  its  fulfilment  of  the  immutable  laws  of  art,  is 
invaluable  as  a  study  for  those  who  would  use  a  modern  language  to  its 
fullest  extent.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  worth  remarking 
that,  with  hardly  one  clear  exception,  no  English  writer  but  those  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  out  of  the  hundreds  who 
have  attempted  poetry,  has  succeeded  in  it.* 

These  are  some  among  the  formal  or  material  sides  of  the  study. 
Those  who  are  masters  of  them  will  certainly  gain  more  pleasure  from 
poetry  than  the  ignorant ;  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  this  art,  "  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate,"  as  Milton  defined  it,  much  maybe  enjoyed, 
as  in  the  natural  landscape,  without  any  fatiguing  array  of  technical 
knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  one  may  here  be  ready 
to  say,  "  Why  all  this  study  and  learning?  You  are  turning  a  pleasure 
into  a  pain  !  Poetry  is  a  simple  thing,  what  a  child  can  understand  and 
enjoy."  Enjoy, —  yes,  I  would  answer;  understand, — no,  except  in  its 
slightest  aspects.  If  we  could  be  children  for  ever — "  boy  eternal,"  as 
Shakespeare  said  — that  simple  enjoyment  might  be  enough  ;  we  might 
rest  content  with  the  spirit  of  youth  and  the  pleasure  with  which  some 
of  us  may  have  first  tasted  from  the  greater  poets,  when  we  came  of 
age,  as  it  were,  to  our  property  in  Milton  or  Wordsworth.  That  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  highest  state  ;  to  enjoy  without  thinking  about  it ;  to 
be  wise  without  study ;  to  be  good  without  effort.  And  when  this  is  a 
true  picture  of  life,  we  may  ask  no  more  than  what  comes  to  us  without 
work,  in  the  way  of  enjoying  poetry  as  well  as  other  things.  These 
horizons  are,  however,  as  far  distant  from  the  man  of  wealthy  leisure  — 
nay,  further,  perhaps,  because  he  is  under  less  external  stimulus  to 
improve  himself — as  from  the  members  of  this  College. 

Advancing  now  from  the  technical  laws  which  govern  poetry  to  those 

*  The  varying  relations  in  which  parental  pursuits  or  temperaments,  and  early  education,  stand 
towards  artists,  poets  included,  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  essay.  A  few  of  these 
relations  have  been  imperfectly  traced  by  the  writer  in  some  papers  on  "  Women  and  the  Fine 
Arts,"  in  Macmillaii1  s  Magazine. 
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of  more  general  application,  the  two  other  great  branches  of  poetical 
study  upon  which  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  are  of  greater  importance 
for  the  lasting  enjoyment  of  it,  and  may  be  indeed  said  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  any  case  except  verse  of  the  simplest  order,  and  by  our 
own  contemporaries.  These  are  knowledge  of  the  great  master-works 
of  all  time,  and  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  age  at  which  the  poem 
we  are  studying  was  written. 

The  first  of  these  —  knowledge  of  the  great  master-works  of  all 
time  —  is  required  by  any  one  who  would  read  with  judgment.  Judg- 
ment is  comparison.  We  must  know,  more  or  less,  what  the  standards 
of  the  human  faculties  are  ;  we  must  be  able  to  compare  the  poem 
before  us  with  others  in  the  same  style,  if  we  would  avoid  being  carried 
away  with  a  false  enthusiasm  for  it,  or,  perhaps,  if  we  would  do  justice 
to  its  merits.  It  is  for  the  first  of  these  purposes  that,  you  will  see,  a 
comparative  knowledge  is  most  obviously  required.  Here,  of  course, 
comes  in  the  importance  of  knowing  other  languages  than  our  own. 
Translations  are  almost  useless.  As  Shelley  said,  one  might  as  well 
expect  the  form  and  color  of  a  flower  to  come  back  to  us  from  the 
chemist's  crucible,  according  to  the  science  of  two  centuries  back,  as 
the  soul  of  poetry  when  it  has  passed  through  the  fires  of  translation. 
Hence  every  language  we  know  —  enough  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  — 
is  a  new  and  direct  shaft  sunk  into  the  mines  which  conceal  the 
treasures  of  ancient  or  foreign  literature.  Every  great  poem,  read 
thus,  is  an  addition  to  the  value  of  life  —  a  pleasure  which  money 
cannot  give,  nor  poverty  take  from  us.  This  pleasure  is  the  highest  and 
the  most  elevating  when  the  poetry,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  is  not  only  more  exquisite  in  form  and  language, 
more  bold  and  varied  in  its  contents,  than  that  of  any  modern  nation, 
but  also  reveals  to  us,  with  a  vividness  like  life  itself,  the  mind  of  the 
most  gifted  of  our  race  ;  men  who  felt  our  feelings,  doubted  our  doubts, 
fought  our  battles,  and  thought  our  thoughts,  under  entirely  different 
conditions  of  life,  different  morality,  religion,  manners,  civilisation, 
from  ourselves.  The  contrast  thus  brought  before  us  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  that  life  and  the 
world  afford,  in  its  operation  upon  the  mind  of  man  —  the  most 
entrancing,  the  most  penetrating,  above  all,  the  most  moderating. 
Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  our  fellow-creatures  long  departed  ;  here 
it  is  heart  that  speaks  to  heart.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  highest  value 
of  studies,  which  only  the  ignorant  or  the  fanatic  will  depreciate. 
They  are,  however,  unfortunately,  not  studies  which  have  hitherto 
been  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes  ;  nor,  from  the  length  of  time 
which  they  appear  inevitably  to  require,  can  they  perhaps  ever  be.  It 
is  one  special  merit,  therefore,  of  that  study  of  English  poetry  to  which 
I  would  invite  you,  that  it  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  perform  the 
same  functions  for  the  mind.  That  poetry  is  the  richest  —  it  is  by 
many  degrees  the  richest  body  of  poetry  which  any  European  race, 
after  the  Greeks,  has  hitherto  possessed.  He  who  has  mastered  it, 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  will  have  a  large  section  of  what  the  human 
race  has  traversed  in  its  gradual  development  before  him  —  not  only 
presented  with  a  vividness  otherwise  unattainable,  but  accompanied  at 
every  stage  by  a  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind. 
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Such  is  one  result  of  the  comparative  knowledge  of  poetry.  Another, 
to  which  I  now  return,  is  the  power  of  judging  as  we  read.  How  often 
are  we  led  to  overrate  some  new  thing,  either  because  it  is  new,  or 
because  it  is  by  one  of  our  friends,  or  because  it  is  a  popular  favourite  ! 
No  great  harm,  the  world  often  argues,  is  done  here  ;  let  people 
have  their  tastes.  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  please  them  except  as 
they  choose  to  be  pleased?  Laissez  faire /  Let  us  each  enjoy  in  his 
own  fashion.  But  I  do  not  think  you  will  acquiesce  in  the  world's 
way  so  readily.  My  object,  at  least,  in  standing  here,  is  expressly  to 
point  out  a  better  and  a  higher  way.  That  way,  I  contend,  leads  to  a 
far  greater  and  more  lasting  pleasure  than  this  facile  acquiescence,  this 
indolent  cry  of  laissez  faire.  Suppose  there  is  any  poet  whom  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  thus  to  overrate  under  pressure  of  these  immediate 
influences  I  have  just  sketched.  I  will  not  name  anyone;  we  can 
each,  probably,  recall  some  instance  for  ourselves.  What  is  the  harm 
of  this  over-estimate,  of  this  taking  the  thing  without  comparison, 
without  judgment,  without  asking  the  reasons  for  our  enjoyment  ? 
First,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  after  a  time  we  discover  that  we 
have  been  misled  ;  we  look  back  at  what  we  worshipped,  and  find  it 
an  idol ;  the  charm  has  gone  ;  we  wonder  what  we  found  to  admire ; 
we  feel  that  we  have  acted  like  children,  wasting  on  a  trifle  our  capacity 
for  pleasure; — wasting  our  time,  that  treasure  of  which  even  the 
longest-lived  and  the  most  at  leisure  among  us  has,  oh  how  little  ! 
But,  perhaps  —  and  this  is  more  frequent  —  we  never  awake  to  this 
train  of  unpleasant  consequences  ;  our  sense  of  enjoyment,  our  power 
to  apprehend  the  beautiful,  is  permanently  weakened  by  the  love  we 
have  spent  on  what  was  unworthy  of  it.  After  a  time  we  drop  our 
favorite  writer,  we  hardly  know  or  care  why ;  we  take  up  another 
favorite,  on  similar  grounds  ;  and  so  a  man  may  easily  go  through 
life,  never  really  tasting  the  best  pleasures,  never  raising  or  refining  his 
own  mind,  never  outgrowing  a  kind  of  intellectual  babyhood  — if  baby- 
hood be  not  too  good  a  word  to  use  for  the  stunted  soul  of  the  grown- 
up man  who  has  never  cared  to  develop  himself.  Yet  it  is  in  this 
stage  that  more  people  than  one  likes  to  think  of  are  content  to  linger, 
nay,  resent  any  effort  to  lift  them  above  it  as  a  sort  of  affront  to  their 
individual  liberty,  or  to  the  habits  of  good  society.  Or,  lastly,  a  worse 
state  follows  —  that  on  the  existence  of  which  I  have  as  it  were  founded 
my  whole  address  to  you  —  the  state  in  which  poetry  becomes  a  thing 
dead  and  gone,  a  mere  pastime  too  slight  for  practical  beings,  as  they  then 
call  themselves,  to  care  for;  when  the  dust  and  dreariness  of  life  have 
closed  the  pores  of  the  mind,  and  cut  off  her  wings  ;  when  all  these 
sources  of  pure  and  noble  pleasure  are  blocked  up  through  our  own 
misuse  of  them,  and  we  laugh  at  last  at  the  enthusiasts  who  still  find 
something  in  poetry.  But  it  is  not  one  of  those  laughs  which  have 
much  pleasure  in  them.* 

Such  are  the  natural  results  when  we  treat  in  a  careless,  ignorant 
way  any  source  of  pleasure  or  knowledge.  We  gain  little,  or  perhaps 
we  lose  all ;  Nature  in  a  certain  way  revenges  herself  at  last  upon 

*  A  writer  of  our  time,  discontented  with  himself  and  with  everything  about  him,  has  reached 
perhaps  the  highest  flight  of  this  querulous  apathy,  when  he  asks  how  David  profited  by  his  Psalms, 
and  informs  us  that  Shakespeare  had  best  have  confined  himself  to  prose-writing. 
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indolence  and  caprice  and  vanity.  You  will,  perhaps,  think  I  treat 
with  exaggerated  solemnity  what  many  people  might  consider  a  trifling 
matter  —  a  mere  "matter  of  taste,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  I  have  not, 
however,  spoken  at  random.  There  is  a  famous  proverb  in  natural 
science,  Nature  tola  in  minimis :  "  Nature  in  her  wholeness  is  contained 
in  an  atom."  It  is  somewhat  thus  also  with  human  nature.  The  mind 
which  is  willing  to  play  like  a  baby  with  the  highest  sources  of  intellec- 
tual pleasure,  to  enjoy  them  like  a  baby,  and  like  a  baby  throw  them 
away,  is  rarely  or  never  a  mind  worthy  of  climbing  to  the  loftier  regions 
of  the  soul,  or  capable  of  that  noble  and  strenuous  labour  without  which 
excellence  cannot  be  reached,  nor  manhood  in  its  true  sense  developed. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  lone  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May  ; 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light  ! 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see  ; 
And  in  short  measures  Life  may  perfect  be. 

One  last  section  of  my  work  remains.  Let  me  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  the  ground  hitherto  traversed.  We  have,  first,  examined  why 
the  love  of  poetry  is  popularly  referred  to  youth,  and  why  it  is,  in  fact, 
apt  to  fade  away  as  men  grow  up.  We  tested  the  object  of  poetry,  and 
of  the  other  Fine  Arts,  and  argued  that  it  is  pleasure ;  but  pleasure  of 
a  lofty,  lasting,  and  ethereal  kind.  Such  pleasure,  we  next  noticed, 
cannot  be  won  easily ;  we  found  that,  like  taste  in  the  true  sense,  it 
was  really  the  product  and  reward  of  the  natural  instinct  of  the  mind, 
when  enlarged  and  enlightened  by  full  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
antecedents  and  processes  under  which  the  Fine  Arts  are  carried  on, 
and  which  they  manifest  in  their  results.  This  led  us  to  see  that 
poetry,  in  a  word,  could  only  be  truly  enjoyed,  or  truly  accomplish  its 
purpose,  if  studied  on  a  method  analogous  to  the  sciences.  As  know- 
ledge is  their  final  cause,  and  the  physical  advantage  of  man  their 
secondary  result,  so  in  the  Fine  Arts  the  final  cause  is  pleasure,  the 
accompanying  result  the  elevation  and  purification  of  the  soul.  We 
briefly  compared  the  different  modes  in  which  landscape  or  architecture 
affect  the  scientific  or  the  non-scientific  observer,  as  analogies  to  render 
more  clear  to  the  mind,  by  examples  taken  from  visible  and  material 
objects,  the  similar  conditions  under  which  poetry  may  be  regarded. 
Applying  these  considerations  in  detail,  we  saw  that,  in  poetry, — 
granting  a  certain  natural  and  happily  common  bias  towards  it, —  the 
main  lines  of  our  scientific  study  would  be,  first,  those  more  formal  or 
technical  laws  which  govern  a  poem  or  a  work  of  art,  its  unity,- its 
metrical  structure,  and  the  like.  We  then  showed  that  knowledge  of 
the  field  of  poetry  in  general  was  needful,  in  order  that  we  might  judge 
what  we  read;  noticing  how  those  who  read  without  judgment  are  led 
aside  by  false  lights,  are  unbalanced  and  immoderate  in  their  pleasure, 
and  finally  blunt  the  mind's  edge  to  the  sense  of  it.  We  have,  in  con- 
clusion, to  point  out  those  larger  laws  upon  which  the  whole  existence 
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of  poetry  depends,  and  thus  to  bring  it  (as  we  did  with  architecture) 
into  connection  with  the  history  and  development  of  the  human  race. 

This  last  is,  indeed,  as  its  very  announcement  may  show,  a  subject 
not  only  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  to  us  as  human  creatures, 
but  a  subject  worthy  in  itself  to  fill  not  one,  but  many  lectures.  It 
Would  have  been  much  easier  for  me,  and  much  easier, —  shall  I  add, 
much  pleasanter  for  you  ? —  had  I  said  at  once,  "  Poetry  is  the  reflection 
of  man's  mind  in  every  age  ;  it  revives  the  past,  it  anticipates  the 
future,  but  most  of  all,  it  gives  back  the  image  of  the  present  to  itself, 
glorified  and  intensified," —  and  had  then  taken  some  one  period,  from 
our  own  poetry,  for  examination  accordingly.  Such  was  my  first 
intention.  But  the  name  of  this  College  stood  up  against  me.  It  was 
as  men  willing  to  work  that  I  have  preferred  to  address  you  ; —  I  should 
not  indeed  have  cared  to  address  you  had  you  been  otherwise.  I  have, 
therefore,  chosen  the  more  difficult  task,  endeavouring  not  to  take  for 
granted,  or  to  lay  down,  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment,  reasonings  capable, 
as  I  hope,  of  more  exact  and  serious  proof:  wishing,  so  far  as  I  can, 
to  ground  you  in  the  science  of  the  thing ;  and  trusting,  perhaps,  to 
the  future,  for  some  chance  of  drawing  out  into  detail  what  I  can  now 
only  barely  indicate. 

For  this  last  line  of  study  is,  truly,  not  only  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting,  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  in  pursuing  to  the 
furthest  and  highest  the  pleasure  which  poetry  can  give  us.  Poetry, 
under  her  own  laws  as  a  fine  art,  is,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
pursuit  of  man,  from  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the  mind  necessary 
to  produce  it,  the  direct  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  every  age  as  it 
passes.  The  mirror,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  which  she  holds  up,  is 
not  so  much  to  nature  at  large,  as  to  human  nature.  The  poet  is 
indeed  the  "  child  of  his  century,"  even  when,  in  the  fine  figure  of 
Schiller,  "  he  returns  from  his  education  under  a  Grecian  sky  "  (on 
which  I  have  already  touched),  "  to  teach  and  to  purify  it."  His  art 
not  only  gives  back  the  "  form  and  pressure  "  to  the  body  of  the  time, 
but  is  itself  the  impersonation  of  its  most  advanced  thought,  the  bloom 
and  efflorescence  of  its  finest  spirit.  The  poet,  as  Shelley  said,  inter- 
prets the  world  to  itself. 

Unless  we  are  qualified  to  observe  this  correspondence,  we  shall  as 
little  be  able  to  know  poetry  as  a  child  can  follow  the  order  of  nature 
when  he  looks  at  the  lion  or  the  eagle  in  a  collection,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  laws  which  bind  in  one  the  whole  realm  of  living 
organisms.  We  shall  not  tell  what  the  poet  was  aiming  at ;  we  shall 
be  blind  to  the  influences  which  animated  him ;  we  shall  be  ignorant 
of  the  limitations  which  confined  him.  A  poem,  read  without  know- 
ledge of  its  age,  is  like  a  single  shell  found  by  the  seaside,  or  a  pebble 
picked  from  the  quarry,  in  the  hands  of  a  ploughboy :  he  thinks  it 
pretty,  perhaps ;  perhaps  he  fancies  it  a  gem,  perhaps  a  bit  of  rubbish. 
But,  in  any  case,  he  sees  it  only  on  the  outside  ;  he  cannot  place  it. 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard,  or  read,  what  such  a  pebble  may  become 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  genius,  who  knows  under  what  laws  it  was 
formed  and  deposited  ;  what  a  story,  and  of  what  vivid  interest,  it  may 
then  tell ;  to  what  far-reaching  trains  of  thought  it  may  lead  us.  Such, 
and  not  less,  it  seems  to  me,  in  interest  and  in  value,  is  a  single  piece 
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of  verse  to  the  man  who  can  study  it  in  a  similar  spirit.  Were  I  gifted 
with  the  ability  of  your  distinguished  President,  I  too  might  endeavour 
to  follow  his  method  ;  I  might  take  my  fragment  from  the  rock  of  old 
Parnassus,  or  gem  somewhere  from  Avon-side,  and  show  how  Hamlet 
and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  reflect,  the  one  the  critical  spirit 
awakening  throughout  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  other  the 
romantic  legends  then  fading  away  from  the  mind  of  man  ;  how  these 
plays,  in  their  metrical  form  and  structure,  carry  one  back  on  one  side 
to  the  "  mysteries  "  of  the  middle  ages,  on  the  other  to  the  theatre  of 
Athens ;  how  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  they  convey  take  us,  some 
to  Christian  sources,  some  to  heathen,  here  to  Greece,  there  to  Syria, 
there  to  Scandinavia  ;  how,  more  than  all,  they  reflect  the  vigour  and 
the  life  of  England  in  the  first  strength  of  the  reformation  in  religion 
and  in  intellect ;  how  they  are  the  natural  results  of  the  age  which  saw 
Bacon  in  philosophy,  and  Raleigh  in  discovery,  and  Sidney  in  chivalry, 
and  Burleigh  in  policy  :  names 

that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

I  might  go  on  to  show  why  this  golden  age  of  our  poetry  could  not  be 
for  ever ;  how  political  and  religious  troubles  under  the  first  Stuarts 
gave  verse,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more  serious  and  manly  note,  on  the 
other,  the  peculiar  lightness  of  the  Cavalier  literature  ;  how  the  solemn 
strength  of  Cromwell  and  the  great  men  around  him  find  their  fit  ex- 
pression in  the  sublime  melodies  of  Milton  ;  how,  as  politics  became 
less  moving  and  impersonal,  the  interests  of  intellect  and  of  commerce, 
of  advancing  science  and  of  critical  thought,  become  predominant  in 
the  little  understood  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  how,  finally, 
the  larger  and  deeper  emotions  which  everywhere  stirred  mankind 
sixty  years  since,  mirror  and  identify  themselves  in  that  noble  galaxy 
of  poets  who,  during  this  century,  form  in  Macaulay's  phrase  "the 
most  enduring  of  the  many  glories  of  England."  And  then  I  might 
go  up  the  stream  of  time  j  how  Chaucer  first  showed  the  possibility  of 
rivalling,  in  our  native  English,  the  poets  of  Greece  or  Rome,  till  then 
thought  of  as  the  gods  were  thought  of  by  men  of  old,  dim  and  inac- 
cessible splendours;  how  Chaucer  himself but  it  is  enough  —  to 

your  patience  I  am  indebted,  if  you  do  not  think  it  more  than  enough  ! 
Yet,  even  if  so,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  I  have  made  good  by  these 
bare  and  scanty  outlines  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  the  scientific 
study  of  poetry ;  if  I  have  roused  in  any  one  of  you  the  noble  enthu- 
siasm to  venture  upon  new  lines  of  thought,  or  opened  to  your  minds 
fresh  avenues  to  pure  and  lasting  pleasure. 

Francis  T.  Palgrave. 


MOSAIC. 

A  GREAT  Christian,  whose  works  are  popular,  has  adyised 
</rY.  that  when  a  view  has  once  been  arrived  at  as  true,  it  should 
be  as  it  were  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  never  again  looked  on  as  an  open 
question  ;  but  surely  this  is  false.  A  young  man  of  twenty-three,  with 
such  light  as  he  has,  forms  his  views :  is  he  never  to  have  more  light? 
Is  he  never  to  open  again  the  questions  which  his  immature  mind  has 
decided  on  once?  Is  he  never  in  manhood,  with  manhood's  data  and 
manhood's  experience,  to  modify,  or  even  reverse,  what  once  seemed 
the  very  Truth  itself?  The  best  and  bravest  have  struggled  from  error 
into  truth  :  they  listened  to  their  honest  doubts,  and  tore  up  their  old 
beliefs  by  the  very  roots. 

"  Distinguish,  however.  A  man  may  unsettle  the  verdict  of  his 
intellect:  it  is  at  his  peril  that  he  tampers  with  the  convictions  of  his 
conscience.  Every  opinion  and  view  must  remain  an  open  question, 
freely  to  be  tried  with  fresh  light.  But  there  are  Eternal  Truths  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  such  as  the  plain  moralities  and  instinctive  decencies 
of  social  life,  upon  which  it  is  perilous  to  argue.  There  are  plain  cases 
of  immediate  duty,  where  it  is  only  safe  to  act  at  once." 


"  There  is  a  great  mistake  made  on  the  subject  of  simplicity.  There 
is  one  simplicity  of  circumstances  ;  another  simplicity  of  heart.  These 
two  must  not  be  confounded.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  humble  poor 
man,  and  the  proud  rich  man.  Let  not  these  ideas  be  inseparably 
blended  together.  There  is  many  a  man  who  sits  down  to  a  meal  of 
bread  and  milk  on  a  wooden  table,  whose  heart  is  as  proud  as  the 
proudest  whose  birth  is  royal.  There  is  many  a  one  whose  voice  is  heard 
in  the  public  meeting,  loudly  descanting  on  regal  tyranny  and  aristocratic 
insolence,  who  in  his  own  narrow  circle  is  as  much  a  tyrant  as  any 
oppressor  who  ever  disgraced  the  throne.  And  there  is  many  a  man  who 
sits  down  to  daily  pomp,  to  whom  gold  and  silver  are  but  as  brass  and 
tin,  and  who  bears  in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  meek,  simple  spirit,  and  a 
'  heart  refrained  as  a  weaned  child ' : —  many  a  man  who  lives  sur- 
rounded with  homage,  and  hearing  the  applause  and  flattery  of  men 
perpetually,  on  whose  heart  these  things  fall  flat  and  dead,  without 
raising  one  single  emotion  of  fluttered  vanity.  The  world  cannot 
understand  this.  They  cannot  understand  how  carelessly  these  outsides 
of  life  can  be  worn,  and  how  they  fall  off  like  the  unregarded  and 
habitual  dress  of  daily  life.  They  cannot  know  how  the  spirit  of  the 
Cross  can  crucify  the  world,  make  grandeur  painful,  and  calm  the  soul 
with  a  vision  of  the  Eternal  Beauty.  They  cannot  dream  how  His  life 
and  death,  once  felt  as  the  grandest,  write  mockery  on  all  else,  and  fill 
the  soul  with  an  ambition  which  is  above  the  world.  It  is  not  the 
unjewelled  finger,  nor  the  affectation  of  an  almost  Quakerish  simplicity 
of  attire,  nor  the  pedestrian  mode  of  travelling,  nor  the  scanty  meal, 
that  constitute  humility.     It  is  that  simple,  inner  life  of  real  greatness, 
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which  is  indifferent  to  magnificence,  and,  surrounded  by  it  all,  lives 
far  away  in  the  distant  country  of  a  Father's  Home,  with  the  cross 
borne  silently  and  self-sacrificingly  in  the  heart  of  hearts." 

"  There  is  boundless  danger  in  all  inquiry  which  is  merely  curious. 
When  a  man  brings  a  clear  and  practised  intellect  to  try  questions,  by 
the  answer  to  which  he  does  not  mean  to  rule  his  conduct,  let  him  not 
marvel  if  he  feels,  as  life  goes  on,  a  sense  of  desolation  ;  existence  a 
burden,  and  all  uncertain.  It  is  the  law  of  his  human  nature  which 
binds  him  ;  for  truth  is  for  the  heart  rather  than  the  intellect.  If  it  is 
not  done,  it  becomes  unreal, —  as  gloomily  unreal  and  as  dreamily  im- 
palpable as  it  was  to  Pilate." 


"  Young  men  are  prone  to  consider  scepticism  a  proof  of  strong- 
mindedness  —  a  something  to  be  proud  of.  Let  Pilate  be  a  specimen  — 
and  a  wretched  one  he  is.  He  had  clear-mindedness  enough  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  views  he  knew :  enough  to  see  through  and 
scorn  the  squabbles  and  superstitions  of  priests  and  bigots.  All  well  ; 
if  from  doubt  of  falsehood  he  had  gone  on  to  a  belief  in  higher  truth. 
But  doubt,  when  it  left  him  doubting — why,  the  noblest  opportunity 
man  ever  had  —  that  of  saving  the  Saviour  —  he  missed:  he  became 
a  thing  for  the  people  to  despise,  and  after-ages  to  pity.  And  that  is 
scepticism.     Call  you  that  a  manly  thing? 

"  To  believe  is  to  be  happy  :  to  doubt  is  to  be  wretched.  But  I  will 
not  urge  that.  Seventy  years,  and  the  most  fevered  brain  will  be  still 
enough.  We  will  not  say  much  of  the  wretchedness  of  doubt.  To 
believe  is  to  be  strong.  Doubt  cramps  energy.  Belief  is  power  : — 
only  so  far  as  a  man  believes  strongly,  mightily,  can  he  act  cheerfully, 
or  do  anything  that  is  worth  the  doing.  I  speak  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  hold  cheap  the  threats  wherewith  priests  and  people  would 
terrify  into  acquiescence  —  to  those  who  are  beyond  the  appeal  of 
fear,  and  can  only  yield,  if  at  all,  to  higher  motives.  Young  men  ! 
the  only  manly  thing,  the  only  strong  thing,  is  Faith.  It  is  not  so  far 
as  a  man  doubts,  but  so  far  as  he  believes,  that  he  can  achieve  or 
perfect  anything.     '  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.'  " 


"  Hell  is  the  infinite  terror  of  the  soul,  whatever  that  may  be.  To 
one  man  it  is  pain.  Rid  him  of  that,  he  can  bear  all  degradation.  To 
another  it  is  public  shame.  Save  him  from  that,  and  he  will  creep  and 
crawl  before  you  to  submit  to  any  reptile  meanness.  '  Honor  me  now, 
I  pray  thee,  before  the  people,'  till  Samuel  turns  from  the  abject  thing 
in  scorn.  To  others,  the  infinite  terror  is  that  compared  with  which 
all  these  would  be  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  the  hell  of  having  done 
wrong  ;  the  hell  of  having  had  a  spirit  from  God  pure,  with  high  aspira- 
tions, and  to  be  conscious  of  having  dulled  its  delicacy,  and  degraded 
its  desires  ;  the  hell  of  having  quenched  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun's  ; 
of  having  done  to  another  an  injury  that  through  time  and  through 
eternity  never  can  be  undone, —  infinite,  maddening  remorse, —  the 
hell  of  knowing  that  every  chance  of  excellence,  and  every  opportunity 
of  good,  has  been  lost  forever.  This  is  the  infinite  terror ;  this  is  wrath 
to  come." 
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"What  is  your  religion?  Excitability,  romance,  impression,  fear? 
Remember,  excitement  has  its  uses  ;  impression  has  its  value.  Excite- 
ment, warmed  feelings,  make  the  first  actings  of  religious  life  and  the 
breaking  of  inveterate  habits  easier.  But  excitement  and  impression 
are  not  religion.  Neither  can  you  trust  to  the  alarm  produced  by  the 
thought  of  eternal  retribution.  Ye  have  been  impressed,  beware  how 
you  let  those  impressions  die  away !  Die  they  will  and  must ;  we 
cannot  live  in  excitement  forever  :  but  beware  of  their  leaving  behind 
them  nothing  except  a  languid,  jaded  heart.  If  God  ever  gave  you 
the  excitements  of  religion,  breaking  in  upon  your  monotony,  as  John's 
teaching  broke  in  upon  that  of  Jerusalem,  take  care.  There  is  no 
restoring  of  elasticity  to  the  spring  that  has  been  overbent.  Let  im- 
pression pass  at  once  to  acting." 

"  Christianity  is  permeation  :  it  permeates  all  evil  with  good  ;  it 
aims  at  overcoming  evil  by  good  ;  it  desires  to  transfuse  the  spirit  of 
the  day  of  rest  into  all  other  days,  and  to  spread  the  holiness  of  one 
nation  over  all  the  world.  To  saturate  life  with  God,  and  the  world 
with  heaven, —  that  is  the  genius  of  Christianity." 

"  In  all  ages  Love  is  the  truth  of  life.  Men  cannot  injure  us  except 
so  far  as  they  exasperate  us  to  forget  ourselves.  No  man  is  really 
dishonored  except  by  his  own  act.  Calumny,  injustice,  ingratitude, — 
the  only  harm  these  can  do  us  is  by  making  us  bitter,  or  rancorous,  or 
gloomy :  by  shutting  our  hearts,  or  souring  our  affections.  We  rob 
them  of  their  power,  if  they  only  leave  us  more  sweet  and  forgiving 
than  before.  And  this  is  the  only  true  victory.  We  win  by  love. 
Love  transmutes  all  curses,  and  forces  them  to  rain  down  blessings. 
Our  enemies  become  unconsciously  our  best  friends,  when  their 
slanders  deepen  in  us  heavenlier  graces.  Let  them  do  their  worst; 
they  only  give  us  the  Godlike  victory  of  forgiving  them." 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers,  embracing  a  Narrative  of  Events 
from  the  Death  of  James  V.  in  1542  until  the  Death  of  the  Regent 
Murray  in  1570.  By  John  Hosack.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1869. 

THE  wave  of  rehabilitation   still  ebbs   and   flows  ;   the   unlucky 
thing  is  that  the  process  of  setting  up  one  involves  the  more 
ungentle  process  of  putting  down  another.     Perhaps,  as  we  get  nearer 
the  millennium,  historians  will  be  found  who  will  prove  that  everybody 
was  good.     According  to  Lord  Palmerston  they  were  all  born  good  ; 
so  why  may  they  not  have  remained  through  their  whole  lives  as  good 
as  they  were  born  ?     But  we   have  not   yet  reached  this  stage  ;   we 
are  still  in  that  imperfect  estate  in  which  we  have  to  pick  and  choose, 
and  in  which  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of  one  person  commonly  involves 
a  belief  in   the  wickedness  of  somebody  else.     Take  Mr.   Froude's 
portrait  of  the  Regent  Murray.     He  was  all  but  as  perfect  as   King 
Harry  himself;  he  was  the  stainless,  noble  Murray,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind.     But  the  perfection  of  Murray  could  be  believed  in 
only  by  believing  in  the  very  opposite  to  perfection  on  the  part  of 
Murray's  sister  and  sovereign.     We  all  remember  Mr.  Froude's  picture 
of  Queen  Mary,  how  it  was  not  wholly  without  her  connivance  that 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband  was  found  in  that  remarkable  position 
"under  the  stars."     We  go  to  Mr.  Hosack,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
once  more  turned  topsy-turvy.     The  stainless,  noble  Murray  becomes 
a  plotting  scoundrel,  only  better  than  the  other  plotting  scoundrels  of 
the  time  inasmuch  as  his  private  life  was  respectable.     As  for  Queen 
Mary,  she  is  all  that  she  should  be  ;  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
death  of  her  husband  ;  she  never  wrote  any  letters  or  sonnets  to  Both- 
well,  and  if  she  did  in  the  end  marry  him,  it  was  quite  against  her  own 
will,  and  with  no  small  sorrow  of  heart.     So  far  from  being  a  Popish 
bigot,  a  fellow-plotter  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  other  bad  people  in 
foreign  parts,  she  was  an  enlightened  and    tolerant  princess,  whose 
views  as  to  religious  equality  and  the  like  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
her  age.     In  reading  all  this,  the  charitable  thought  ever  and  anon 
comes  into  our  mind,  Would  it  be  possible  to  combine  Mr.  Froude's 
view  of  Murray  and  Mr.   Hosack's  view  of  Mary  ?     So  to  do,  if  we 
could  do  it,  would  greatly  raise  our  notions  of  human  nature.     Un- 
luckily, as  far  as  we  can  see  our  way  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  by  no 
means  hard  to  put  together  a  narrative  in  which  the  Queen  should 
look  as  she  looks  in  Mr.  Froude's  pages  and  the  Regent  should  look 
as  he  looks  in  Mr.  Hosack's  pages.     But  to  combine  the  Mary  of  Mr. 
Hosack  with  the  Murray  of  Mr.  Froude  seems  to  us  to  be  hard,  to 
verge  indeed  on  the  impossible. 

Mr.  Hosack's  book  is  not  at  all  a  book  to  be  put  aside  with  contempt. 
It  is  written  with  great  care,  with  all  due  study  of  documents,  and  there 
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is  often  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  its  particular  arguments  and 
objections.  That  Mr.  Hosack  ever  and  anon  convicts  Mr.  Froude  of 
mistakes  in  detail  is  not  very  wonderful.  But,  odd  as  it  seems  to  be 
fighting  alongside  of  Mr.  Froude,  we  must  set  forth  our  conviction  that 
Mr.  Froude  has,  on  the  whole,  as  much  the  better  of  Mr.  Hosack  in 
force  of  argument  as  he  certainly  has  in  power  of  narrative.  But  Mr. 
Froude  is  not  the  only  enemy  whom  the  champion  of  Mary  Stuart  has 
to  struggle  against.  A  much  stronger  hand  than  Mr.  Froude  waits 
behind,  ready  to  take  his  place  if  need  be.  It  is  curious,  in  going 
through  Mr.  Hosack's  volumes,  to  mark  how  eagerly  he  grapples  with 
Mr.  Froude  whenever  he  has  the  chance,  but  how  seldom  he  ventures 
to  come  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Burton,  we 
need  not  say,  knows  his  books  as  well  as  any  man,  but  what  makes 
him  specially  dangerous  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind  is  an  unerring 
gift  of  common  sense  which  at  once  shows  him  the  way  through  a 
fallacy,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  makes  him 
really  understand  the  position  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal.  In  this  last  gift  Mr.  Hosack  strikes  us  as  being  singularly 
wanting,  and  it  is  a  gift  of  special  value  in  dealing  with  a  controverted 
time  in  which  so  much  turns  on  the  passions  and  caprices  of  two 
women  clothed  with  sovereign  power.  Mr.  Burton  fully  understands 
that  history  cannot  be  safely  written  on  the  principle  that  everybody 
will  act  consistently  with  his  character  and  position,  but  that  it  is  far 
safer  to  go  on  the  presumption  that  anybody,  and  more  especially  royal 
ladies  in  their  love  affairs,  will  act  inconsistently.  Elizabeth,  for 
instance,  offers  her  own  favourite  Leicester  as  a  husband  for  Mary. 
Does  this  prove  that  she  was  insincere  in  the  offer,  or  does  it  prove 
that  she  had  no  love  for  Leicester  herself?  Mr.  Hosack  assumes  that 
she  must  have  been  insincere.  We  assume  the  exact  contrary.  We 
hold  that  Elizabeth  loved  Robert  Dudley,  but  that  for  political  reasons 
she  did  not  choose  to  marry  him.  She  offers  him  to  her  sister  Queen, 
as  we  understand  the  matter,  wishing  at  once  to  put  herself  out  of 
temptation  and  to  give  him  a  preferment  second  only  to  a  marriage 
with  herself.  To  us  it  seems  that  such  a  course  is  what  is  really  very 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  The  same  view  occurs  to  Mr. 
Burton.  "What  did  she  mean,"  he  asks,  "by  this? — was  it  to  ex- 
tinguish temptation  by  fixing  a  gulf  between  her  and  one  whom  she 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ?  Was  it  to  shut  the  mouth  of  scandal, 
by  a  sort  of  protest  that  she  was  totally  indifferent  to  him  ?  "  Then 
he  presently  adds,  "These  are  questions  which  those  only  who  know 
what  kind  of  sentiments  may  vibrate  through  such  sinewy  hearts  as 
hers  can  profess  to  solve."  Perhaps  Mary's  heart  was  not  so  "  sinewy  " 
as  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  exactly  the  same  case  presently  occurs  with 
regard  to  her.  Bothwell,  just  at  the  time  when  his  influence  over  Mary 
was  beginning  to  show  itself,  married  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Mary  not 
only  approving  of  the  marriage,  but  taking  an  active  interest  in  bringing 
it  about.  This  is  of  course  a  great  point  for  Mr.  Hosack,  or  for  any 
one  else  who  denies  that  Mary  at  any  time  entertained  any  passion  for 
Bothwell.  But  Mr.  Burton,  with  far  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  says,  "  The  interest  she  took  in  this  marriage  has  been  pitted 
against  the  many  presumptions  that  her  heart  then  belonged  to  Both- 
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well.  But  experience  in  poor  human  nature  teaches  us  that  people 
terrified  by  the  pressure  of  temptation  do  sometimes  set  up  barriers 
against  it  which  they  afterwards  make  frantic  efforts  to  get  over." 
This  is  thorough  good  sense.  We  believe  that  in  the  beginning  of  a 
passion  of  this  kind,  the  gratification  of  which  is  on  any  ground  un- 
lawful or  impossible,  while  the  passion  already  exists,  but  while  its 
existence  is  not  yet  fully  recognised,  to  dream  of  bestowing  the  beloved 
object  on  somebody  else  is  a  most  obvious  piece  of  self-delusion.  It 
serves  half  as  a  proof  to  oneself  that  the  passion  does  not  exist,  and 
half  as  a  piece  of  supposed  self-sacrifice  in  giving  it  up  if  it  does 
exist.  This,  we  think,  will  explain  the  conduct  both  of  Mary  and 
of  Elizabeth  in  giving  or  offering  their  favourites  as  husbands  to  other 
women.  We  will  not  suspect  even  Mary  of  playing  the  game  of 
Francis  the  First  or  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  marrying  Bothwell  to 
Jane  Gordon  merely  as  a  blind  for  her  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Hosack  again  argues  against  the  existence  of  any  passion 
for  Bothwell  on  Mary's  part  because  she  would  not  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him  for  the  first  time  after  so  long  an  acquaintance.  We  must 
really  explain  to  Mr.  Hosack  that  people  do  not  always  fall  in  love  ; 
they  sometimes  drift  into  it.  And  we  have  seen  the  remark  some- 
where—  and,  wherever  it  was,  we  are  sure  it  is  true  —  that  we  are 
never  so  likely  to  begin  a  new  attachment  as  when  the  embers  of  an 
old  one  are  dying  out,  but  are  not  yet  quite  cold.  And  we  believe  that 
in  such  a  case,  the  new  attachment  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  fall  on  an 
old  acquaintance,  on  some  one  in  short  who  has  been  for  some  time 
gradually,  but  unconsciously,  supplanting  the  other.  Some  incident  or 
other  —  it  may  be  a  marriage,  it  may  be  anything  else  —  definitively 
breaks  off  the  old  love,  and  the  new  one,  which  has  hitherto  been 
growing  up  unconsciously,  now  consciously  takes  its  place.  We  hold, 
along  with  Mr.  Burton  and  against  Mr.  Hosack,  that  Mary  was  one  of 
those  to  whom  a  "great  affair  of  the  heart"  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
If  we  were  writing  a  romance  or  a  tragedy  about  her,  we  should  tell 
the  tale  on  this  wise.  A  passion  of  Darnley,  "the  long  lad,"  led  her 
into  a  hasty  marriage  with  him.  But  "  sic  ane  young  fool  and  proud 
tyrant "  soon  disappointed  and  disgusted  her,  and  he  doubtless  would 
have  done  so,  Rizzio  or  no  Rizzio,  though  no  doubt  "  the  slaughter  of 
Davie  "  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  loathing  of  him.  Her  heart 
then  gradually  turns  to  Bothwell,  hitherto,  to  all  seeming,  her  tried 
friend  and  faithful  servant.  She  promotes  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Jane  in  the  hope  of  convincing  herself  that  she  has  no  real  passion  for 
him,  and  by  the  very  fact  of  that  marriage  she  at  last  becomes  fully 
aware  that  she  has  such  a  passion.  This  view  seems  to  us  quite  as 
romantic  or  tragic  as  the  notions  of  Brantome  and  Mr.  Hosack,  and 
we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  our  readers  do  not  think  it  much 
more  philosophical. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Hosack  argues  that  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell 
must  have  been  against  her  own  will,  because  of  the  state  of  wretched- 
ness in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  or 
soon  after.  Granting  the  fact,  which  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  very 
certain,  did  Mr.  Hosack  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  criminal  being 
smitten  with  remorse  at  the  very  moment  of  the  triumphant  issue  of 
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his  crimes?  To  us  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  seems  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  And  what  if  Bothwell,  as  soon  as  he  had  Mary  in 
his  power,  showed  the  cloven  hoof,  and  if  Mary  began  to  feel  —  no 
doubt  only  began  to  feel  —  that  he  was  as  little  worthy  of  her  as 
Darnleyhad  proved,  that  she  had  in  fact  thrown  herself  away  a  second 
time  ?  Nor  should  we  forget  the  statement  that  Bothwell,  even  after 
his  collusive  divorce  with  Jane  Gordon,  continued  his  intercourse  with 
her,  assuring  her  that  she  was  still  his  real  wife,  and  that  the  Queen 
was  only  his  concubine.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  here  at  least 
was  ground  enough  for  sadness  on  Mary's  part  —  the  sadness  of  finding 
that  she  had  sinned,  without,  after  all,  gaining  the  objects  for  which  she 
sinned.  Yet  even  such  a  discovery  as  this  might  not  at  once  turn  her 
from  him.  Bothwell,  we  must  remember,  with  all  his  vices  and  crimes, 
was  not,  like  Darnley,  "  ane  young  fool."  He  was  the  kind  of  man  in 
whom,  if  a  woman  takes  him  for  lover  or  husband,  she  is  sure  to  find 
her  master. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  sect  of  the  rehabilitators  are  doing  a 
serious  damage  not  only  to  history,  but  to  moral  philosophy  also. 
Their  coarse  brush  wipes  out  all  the  finer  touches  of  a  mixed  character, 
all  that  really  makes  it  worthy  of  attention  as  a  study  of  human  nature. 
We  have  often  said  that  in  Mr.  Froude's  Henry  we  lose  all  the  re- 
markable features  of  the  real  Henry ;  we  lose  the  strange  moral 
phenomenon  of  the  tyrant  who  contrived  to  do  his  blackest  deeds  in 
all  due  form  of  law.  So  in  Mr.  Froude's  all-perfect  Murray  we  feel 
sure  that  we  do  not  see  the  real  Murray  —  a  man  no  doubt  far  better 
than  Bothwell  and  Maitland  and  Morton  and  Huntly,  but  surely  not 
the  impossible  monster  of  faultless  virtue  and  disinterestedness  whom 
Mr.  Froude  sets  before  us.  So  with  Mary,  also,  Mr.  Hosack  deprives 
us  of  the  mingled  character  of  the  real  Mary  —  beauty,  grace,  wit,  no 
small  practical  ability,  and  an  unrivalled  power  of  fascination,  all  made 
useless  by  bondage  to  overwhelming  sensual  passion.  Here  at  least 
Mr.  Froude  does  her  no  injustice.  When  he  is  not  a  sworn  panegyrist, 
he  can  understand  character  as  well  as  another  man.  We  must  re- 
member what  Mary  was.  A  Stuart,  with  a  dash  of  the  Tudor  and  a 
dash  of  the  Guise,  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici.  The  daughter  of  James  the  Fifth,  the  granddaughter  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  she  was  marked  out  to  be  the  sport  of  those  aphrodisiac 
influences  which  seemed  to  bear  sway  over  both  the  races  from  which 
she  sprang.  As  Byron  truly  says,  the  passion  which  in  a  man  can  exist 
alongside  of  various  other  interests  becomes  in  a  woman  her  whole 
existence.  In  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  be  sure,  those  passions  assumed  a 
prominence  which  turned  so  much  of  the  world  as  came  within  his 
reach  bottom  upwards.  But  why  ?  Because  Henry,  a  zealot  for  the 
letter  of  the  law,  was  ever  bent  on  lawful  marriage,  however  much  of 
divorcing  or  beheading  was  needed  to  compass  it.  The  love-affairs  of 
James  the  Fourth  and  James  the  Fifth  were  of  no  political  importancer 
except  so  far  as  the  birth  of  Murray  was  the  result  of  one  of  them. 
In  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  in  the  daughter  of  James  the  same 
temperament  becomes  of  far  more  public  moment.  The  greater  quali- 
ties of  Elizabeth  kept  her  from  anything  worse  than  occasional 
weaknesses,  but  those  weaknesses  were  enough  to  make  her  ridiculous, 
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and  to  give  much  trouble  to  her  wisest  counsellors.  In  Mary  the 
e^xvxpaTr^  drfspcoT'os  spuf  had  its  full  swing,  only  the  nobler  elements  of 
her  character  raise  follies  and  crimes  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
temptible, to  all  the  grandeur  of  tragedy.  This  aspect  of  his  heroine's 
character  Mr.  Hosack,  in  his  indiscriminate  defence,  has  wholly  lost. 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Burton  both  understand  her  better. 

It  would  take  a  volume  rather  than  an  article  to  go  through  all  the 
points  that  are  raised  by  Mr.  Hosack's  volume.  The  Casket  Letters, 
for  instance,  come  up  again  in  his  hands  in  quite  a  new  light.  The 
view  for  which  Mr.  Hosack  fights  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  quite  an 
original  one.  It  is  that  those  among  the  letters  which,  if  their  genuine- 
ness be  allowed,  would  at  once  convict  Mary,  are  forgeries  of  her 
enemies,  while  those  which  are  capable  of  an  innocent  construction 
are  genuine  letters  of  the  Queen's,  but  letters  addressed,  not  to  Both- 
well,  but  to  Darnley.  He  does  not  explain  how  the  two  sets  of  papers 
came  together,  nor  does  he  bring  any  direct  evidence  to  support  his 
view.  It  is  a  guess,  a  somewhat  desperate  guess  certainly,  but  a  guess 
which  does  not  lack  either  boldness  or  ingenuity.  But  it  is  a  guess 
which  wholly  took  us  aback  by  the  blackness  of  the  deceit  which  it 
implies.  For  certainly  to  charge  Murray  or  Maitland  or  any  man  with 
taking  letters  written  to  Darnley  and  passing  them  off  as  letters  written 
to  Bothwell  is  to  charge  him  with  a  boldness  of  malignity  far  surpassing 
that  of  an  ordinary  forger.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  letters  of  which 
Mr.  Hosack  gives  this  explanation  —  that  which  he  quotes  at  p.  225 — 
he  is  met  by  the  difficulty  that  in  the  middle  of  it  comes  a  passage 
which  is  not  a  little  obscure  and  suspicious,  and  which,  as  addressed 
to  Darnley,  has  no  meaning  at  all.     The  words  are  :  — 

Si  vous  ne  me  mondes  ce  soir  ce  que  voiles  que  jen  faisse  je  m  en  deferay  au 
hazard  de  la  fayre  entreprandre  ce  qui  pourroit,  nuire  a  ce  a  quoy  nous  tandons 
tous  deux. 

Even  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bothwell  the  passage  is  somewhat  inco- 
herent ;  it  has  not  much  reference  to  what  goes  before  or  what  follows 
after,  which  refers  mainly  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  waiting-women, 
be  it  Margaret  Carwood  or  any  other.  But  in  a  letter  to  Bothwell  the 
obscurity  and  incoherence  might  be  designed  ;  in  a  letter  to  Darnley 
the  passage  is  simply  meaningless.     Mr.  Hosack's  comment  is  — 

What  is  meant  by  this  obscure  sentence  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  the  only 
unintelligible  portion  of  the  letter,  and  if  it  were  struck  out  the  sense  of  the  remainder 
would  be  clear  and  consistent;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  original  letter  of 
the  Queen.  It  is  only  a  copy  which  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and  it  is  a 
copy  furnished  by  her  enemies.  If  we  had  the  original,  we  might  possibly  find  that 
this  mysterious  sentence,  like  the  manifest  interpolation  in  the  preceding  letter,  had 
been  introduced  by  the  same  unscrupulous  hands. 

The  question  at  once  arises  whether  any  forger  could  have  reached 
such  a  height  of  ingenuity  as  to  devise  all  the  little  incidental  touches 
vihich  give  to  the  whole  series  of  letters  such  an  intrinsic  stamp  of 
genuineness.  Mr.  Hosack  is  scandalized  at  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Froude's  that  the  long  and  famous  letter  on  which  so  much  turns,  if 
not  written  by  Mary,  must  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare.  It  is  a 
strongway  of  putting  it,  but  it  really  does  little  more  than  express  the 
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truth.  The  letter,  if  a  witness  of  Mary's  guilt,  is  no  less  a  witness  of 
her  genius.  We  have  read  it  over  several  times,  and  each  time  that 
we  read  it  we  are  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  none  other.  All  the  points  in  it  which 
Mr.  Hosack  looks  on  as  signs  of  forgery  seem  to  us  to  be  signs  of 
genuineness.  The  very  incoherence,  the  change  in  tone  between  one 
part  of  the  letter,  the  brazening  out  of  guilt  in  one  part,  the  softening 
of  remorse  in  another ;  the  minuteness  of  the  details,  the  revolting 
nature  of  some  of  them  —  everything  in  short,  from  beginning  to  end, 
seems  to  us  exactly  what  a  woman  like  Mary,  a  woman  of  the  type  of 
Clytasmnestra  or  Medea,  would  write.  It  is  all  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  forger  —  unless,  as  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  the  forger  were 
Shakspeare.  This  inconsistency  between  one  part  and  another,  which 
to  us  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  proofs  of  its  genuine- 
ness, strikes  Mr.  Hosack  in  a  strange  way  indeed.  He  is  so  convinced 
that  the  same  person  could  not  have  written  both  parts  that  he  is 
reduced  to  the  notable  suggestion  that  two  forgers  were  employed 
upon  it!  We  should  as  soon  believe  that  the  speech  of  Medea  in 
which  she  sways  backwards  and  forwards  whether  she  shall  kill  her 
children  or  not  was  the  work  of  two  poets.  Mr.  Hosack  finds  another 
stumbling-block  in  the  strange  details  about  Lord  Livingstone  and 
Lady  Reres,  the  jesting  allusions  which  they  are  described  as  making 
to  her  passion  for  Bothwell,  and  the  personal  liberties  which  Living- 
stone is  described  as  taking  with  herself.  Would  she,  Mr.  Hosack 
asks,  have  written  all  this  to  a  lover  who  might  himself  become  suspi- 
cious of  her  seeming  familiarity  with  Livingstone  ?  If  we  were  to 
answer,  "  Credo  quia  impossible  est,"  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Hosack 
would  hardly  see  the  force  of  the  argument ;  but  it  is  in  truth  an 
argument  of  no  small  force.  The  very  strangeness  of  these  details  is 
a  further  proof  that  the  whole  thing  is  genuine ;  no  forger  —  save  the 
one  suggested  by  Mr.  Froude  —  could  have  dared  such  an  invention. 
So  with  the  description  of  her  feelings  towards  Darnley  as  she  sat  by 
his  bed-side,  with  all  those  little  touches  which  give  it  such  an  undying 
life  and  reality  —  no  forger  could  have  dreamed  of  them.  That  the 
letter  was  written  at  two  sittings  we  have  no  doubt  —  Mr.  Hosack 
seems  hardly  to  realize  that  a  letter  can  be  written  at  two  sittings. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  difficulty  even  if  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that 
Mary  sent  another  shorter  letter  to  Bothwell  between  the  writing  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  long  one.  Such  a  thing  seems  to  us  perfectly 
possible.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  at  all  wonderful  that  Mary  should 
write  the  second  part  of  the  letter  in  quite  a  different  spirit  from  the 
first,  and  yet  send  both  together.  There  is  sometimes  a  strange 
feeling  which  makes  us  finish  and  send  a  letter,  even  though  circum- 
stances may  have  quite  changed  since  it  was  begun.  There  is  an 
unwillingness  to  destroy  what  we  have  already  written,  a  kind  of 
feeling  as  if  it  ought  to  go  as  a  sort  of  historical  record  of  the  way  in 
which  we  felt  when  we  wrote  it.  And  could  any  forger  have  devised 
such  a  bit  of  nature  as  this  :  — 

Excuse  my  evil  writing,  and  read  it  over  twice.     Excuse  also  that  I  scribbled,  for 
I  had  yesternight  no  paper,  when  I  took  the  paper  of  a  memorial. 
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The  "memorial" — that  is,  the  memorandum  —  is  extant,  and  runs 
thus : — 

Remember  you  of  the  purpose  of  Lady  Reres,  of  the  Englishmen,  of  his  mother, 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  of  the  Earl  of  Botkwell,  of  the  lodging  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Hosack  asks,  with  intended  sarcasm,  but  with  charming  simplicity  : 
"  Why  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  should  be  reminded  of  himself  no  one  has 
explained."  Mr.  Hosack  is  probably  the  first  person  to  whom  this 
particular  difficulty  has  suggested  itself.  The  "  memorial "  was  not 
intended  to  remind  Bothwell  of  himself,  but  to  remind  Mary  of  what- 
ever it  was  that  the  -<  memorial  "  was  to  remind  her  of.  Mary  excuses 
herself  for  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  she  had  already 
written  the  "memorial."  But  for  the  accidental  lack  of  paper,  Both- 
well  would  never  have  seen  the  "  memorial."  We  conceive  that  all 
people  before  Mr.  Hosack  thought  this,  as  they  well  might,  too  obvious 
to  ask  for  any  explanation.  The  difficulty,  if  there  be  any,  is  of  another 
kind,  namely  in  Mary  writing  down  the  name  —  or  rather  title  —  of  her 
lover  among  other  —  possibly  indifferent  —  memoranda.  Here  is,  we 
grant,  a  slight  difficulty  ;  we  should  have  looked  for  an  initial,  for  a 
conventional  sign  rather  than  for  the  title  thus  calmly  written.  Still  this 
is  surely  not  nearly  so  hard  to  believe  as  to  believe  that  a  forger  was 
found  of  such  marvellous  ingenuity  as  to  invent  this  incident  of  the 
"memorial,"  and  to  invent  the  "  memorial"  itself  to  match. 

We  turn  to  another  letter,  one  of  those  which  Mr.  Hosack  conceives 
to  be  genuine  letters  of  Mary's,  only  addressed  to  Darnley.  Here 
Mary  likens  herself  to  Medea,  seemingly  in  her  jealousy  towards 
Creon's  daughter.  The  reference  is  commonly  thought  to  be  to  Lady 
Bothwell ;  if  the  letter  be  addressed  to  Darnley,  it  must  refer  to  some 
one  or  more  of  Darnley's  meaner  mistresses.  The  passage  in  the 
French  stands  thus:  — 

Autrement  j'estimeray  que  cela  se  faict  par  mon  malheureux  destin,  et  par  la 
faveur  des  astres  envers  celles,  qui  toutesfois  n'ont  une  tierce  partie  de  loyaute,  et 
volonte  que  j'ay  de  vous  obe'i'r  ;  si  elles,  comme  si  j'estoye  une  second  amye  de  Jason, 
malgre  moy,  occupent  le  premier  lieu  de  faveur :  ce  que  je  ne  dy,  pour  vous  a 
comparer  a  cet  homme  en  l'infelicite  qu'il  avoit,  ny  moy  avec  une  fenime  toute 
esloignee  de  misericorde,  comme  estoit  celle-la. 

On  this  Mr.  Hosack  comments  thus  : 

In  the  passage  respecting  Jason,  for  example,  "celles"  in  the  French  is  rendered 
into  "her"  in  the  Scotch,  in  order  to  indicate  Lady  Bothwell,  of  whom,  according  to 
the  long  Glasgow  letter,  the  Queen  was  inordinately  jealous.  This  would  imply  that 
Mary  had  been  Bothwell's  mistress  before  his  marriage,  and  that  she  was  now  jealous 
of  his  wife,  as  Medea  became  jealous  of  Glauce  ;  but  no  one,  not  even  Buchanan, 
asserts  that  any  intimacy  subsisted  between  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  before  his  mar- 
riage, so  that  the  alleged  reference  to  Lady  Bothwell  cannot  be  the  true  one.  Darnley, 
we  know,  gave  the  Queen  abundant  cause  of  jealousy;  and  assuming  that  this  letter 
was  addressed  to  him,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  she  here  alludes,  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  to  some  Court  scandal  of  the  day.  We  need  hardly  add  that  Medea,  the 
"unpitiful  woman,"  to  whom  she  obviously  alludes,  was  not  the  second,  but  the  first 
love  of  Jason.  This  is  just  such  an  oversight  as  we  might  expect  from  a  female  hand. 
It  is  not  one  that  the  alleged  forgers  of  the  letters,  Maitland  or  Buchanan,  were  at  all 
likely  to  have  made. 

This  last  argument  is  truly  wonderful.  Does  Mr.  Hosack  really  think 
that  the  words  "  une  second  amye  de  Jason  "  mean  "a  second  mistress 
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of  Jason,"  as  opposed  to  a  "first  mistress  of  Jason,"  instead  of  simply 
meaning  a  "  second  mistress  of  Jason  " —  that  is.  of  course,  by  one  of 
the  commonest  of  phrases,  "a  second  Medea"?  There  is  no  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  anybody,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  such  a 
"  female  hand  "  as  Mary's  should  be  more  likely  to  make  such  an  over- 
sight than  Maitland  or  Buchanan.  And  whether  "celles  "  should  be 
singular  or  plural  does  not  very  much  matter.  If  we  begin  to  rum- 
mage into  the  private  life  either  of  Darnley  or  of  Bothwell,  we  find 
ourselves  in  either  case  in  an  unsavoury  state  of  things.  Bothwell's 
wife  was  not  Mary's  only  rival  in  the  affections  of  Bothwell.  We  might 
have  said  that  Lady  Reres  was  a  person  to  be  feared,  did  not  Mary  and 
Lady  Reres  seem  to  have  hit  it  off  so  remarkably  well  together.  But, 
by  all  accounts,  there  was  Lady  Buccleuch  and  divers  others,  besides 
the  unlucky  Countess.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hosack  does  make  a  point  with  regard  to  another  passage  in  the 
same  letter.     The  French  stands  thus  :  — 

Comme  l'oyseau  eschappe  de  la  cage,  ou  la  tourtre  qui  est  sans  compagne, 
ainsi  je  demeureray  seule,  pour  pleurer  vostre  absence,  quelque  brieve  qu'elle  puisse 
estre. 

On  this  Mr.  Hosack  remarks :  — 

In  the  Scotch  this  passage  is  rendered  thus  :  "  Mak  gude  waick.  Gif  the  burd 
eschaip  out  of  the  caige,  or  without  hir  mate,  as  the  turtur  I  sail  remane  alone  for  to 
lament  the  absence,  how  schort  yet  sa  ever  it  be." 

No  one  can  doubt  which  of  these  passages  is  the  original  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  remarkable  variation  between  the  two  has  been  made  by  design.  Nothing, 
in  short,  can  be  more  clear  and  simple  than  the  French  ;  nothing  more  clumsy  and 
confused  than  the  Scotch,  the  sense  of  which  is  made  to  differ  entirely  from  the 
original.  The  words  "mak  gude  watch  "  do  not  occur  in  the  French  at  all.  Why 
they  have  been  introduced  in  the  Scotch  is  abundantly  clear.  They  entirely  change 
the  sense  of  the  original  by  giving  a  criminal  meaning  to  a  sentiment  as  innocent  as 
ever  was  expressed  by  woman.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  this 
monstrous  interpolation  attracted  the  attention  of  Elizabeth's  Commissioners  at 
York.  "  The  Queen  wrote  to  Bothwell,"  they  say,  "  especially  to  make  good  watch 
that  the  bird  escape  not  out  of  the  cage."  They  only  had  the  Scotch  version  of 
the  letter  before  them,  and  that,  they  were  solemnly  assured,  was  written  in  the 
Queen's  own  hand. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  among  Mr.  Hosack's  criticisms  on  the  letters 
which  do  not  refute  themselves.  The  "  Scotch  "  version  certainly  does 
not  accurately  represent  the  French,  and  it  is,  as  Mr.  Hosack  says, 
"clumsy  and  confused."  It  does  look  as  if  the  French  were  the 
original,  and  as  if  the  "  Scotch "  version  had  been  altered  for  a 
purpose.  Still  even  here  the  point  which  most  strikes  us  is  not  that 
which  is  most  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hosack.  What  seems  to  us  most 
suspicious  is  the  difference  between  "the  absence"  in  one  copy,  and 
"vostre  absence"  in  the  other.  Mr.  Hosack,  we  fully  allow,  has  here 
made  a  strong  point,  one  which,  if  there  were  nothing  on  the  other 
side,  would  tell  a  long  way.  But  where  so  much  goes  by  the  balance 
of  probabilities,  will  this  one  point  outweigh  all  the  probabilities  on  the 
other  side  ?  As  to  the  different  versions,  "  Scotch,"  French,  etc.,  the 
puzzledom  about  them  is  infinite  on  any  showing.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  originals  were  destroyed  by 
order  of  James  soon  after  his  coming  into  England. 
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As  we  are  simply  reviewing,  and  not  writing  a  counter  book,  we  do 
not  feel  called  on  to  go  minutely  into  all  the  small  chronological  and 
other  difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Hosack  with,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
much  painstaking  and  often  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity.  Some  disputant 
on  the  other  side  will  doubtless  take  them  in  hand.  But  the  point  to 
which  we  would  give  our  small  remaining  space  is  this.  We  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Hosack  gets  rid  of  two  very  important  classes  of  cumulative 
evidence  against  Mary.  There  are  all  those  stray  passages  in  the 
letters  of  the  English  residents,  about  Mary  being  ready  to  give  up  all 
for  Bothwell,  being  willing  to  go  with  him  as  a  simple  damsel  or  in  a 
white  petticoat,  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  All  this  may  be, 
as  Mr.  Hosack  says,  mere  flying  rumour  ;  Mary  may  never  have  used 
those  particular  expressions  ;  it  is  the  cumulative  force  which  has  so 
much  weight.  A  crowd  of  passages  of  this  sort,  combined  with  the 
manifest  fact  of  Bothwell's  overweening  influence,  forms  an  element  in 
the  case  which  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Take  a  parallel  case. 
The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  Leicester,  and  others  besides 
Leicester,  was  certainly  not  wholly  wise.  It  gave  rise  to  injurious 
surmises,  to  rumours,  to  scandal.  But  no  such  general  belief  took 
possession  of  the  public  (mind  of  England  with  regard  to  Elizabeth 
and  Leicester  as  certainly  took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  Mary  and  Bothwell.  Mr.  Hosack  may  make 
out  this  or  that  particular  point  to  be  exaggerated,  perverted,  or  even 
inverted.  He  cannot  get  over  the  general  cumulative  evidence  against 
his  heroine. 

Then,  lastly,  there  is  that  most  remarkable  line  of  argument  which 
was  taken  up  by  Mary's  Scottish  partisans  at  the  time.  What,  for 
instance,  does  Mr.  Hosack  think  of  the  description  of  Mary  which 
Mr.  Froude  quotes,  given  by  her  own  champion  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
in  which  she  is  charged  with  killing  her  first  husband  the  French  King, 
and  with  various  other  crimes  which,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  make  the 
Mary  of  Buchanan  look  like  an  angel  beside  her?  We  need  not 
believe  anything  of  the  kind,  but  what  manner  of  woman  could  she  be 
of  whom  such  things  could  be  said  by  her  own  advocate  ?  Then  mark 
the  line  of  defence  commonly  employed  by  Mary's  own  defenders. 
Subjects  may  not  judge  their  sovereigns.  David  was  guilty  of  adultery 
and  murder,  yet  was  not  David  therefore  deposed  by  his  own  subjects. 
No  line  of  attack  could  be  so  damning  as  such  a  line  of  defence  taken 
up  by  the  partisans  of  a  princess  against  whom  adultery  and  murder 
were  the  crimes  charged.  The  notion  of  Mary  as  the  suffering  saint,  the 
Catholic  confessor,  the  notion  which  turned  the  head  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  of  half  the  youth  of  Southern  Europe,  was  a  later  notion 
arising  out  of  her  imprisonment  in  England.  At  the  time  she  was  no 
better  thought  of  in  France  and  Spain  than  she  was  in  Scotland.  She 
has  Brantome  for  her  fitting  panegyrist.  In  his  eyes  the  charge  of 
adultery  would  be  so  venial  as  to  be  hardly  worth  discussing.  But 
murder  was  criminal,  even  in  Brantome's  creed.  But  what  is  his 
argument?  Mary  was  so  gentle  that  she  did  not,  like  most  of  the 
French  ladies,  find  any  amusement  in  seeing  the  execution  of  criminals. 
Perhaps,  like  some  other  people,  she  held  that  cruelty  was  no  cruelty 
if  she  did  not  herself  look  on.     She  certainly  took  care  not  to  see  the 
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tragedy  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  she 
looked  on  at  the  execution  of  Chastelar. 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  Mr.  Hosack  leaves  Mary  Stuart  much 
where  he  found  her.  He  has  not  got  rid  of  her  crimes  ;  but  the 
blackest  evidence  of  her  crimes  is  also  the  truest  evidence  of  her 
natural  powers.  Her  crimes,  done  by  an  ordinary  sinner,  might  have 
left  her  the  compeer  of  such  a  paltry  adulteress  and  murderess  as 
Lettice  Knollis.  Done  by  such  as  she  was,  they  raise  her  to  the  level 
of  the  yEschylean  Clytasmnestra. —  Saturday  Review. 


The  Lost  Legends  of  the  Nursery  Songs.     By  Mary  Senior  Clark.     Illus- 
trated from  the  Author's  Designs.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 

Miss  Clark  has  given  us  a  volume  of  very  bright  and  new,  and  yet 
in  their  main  incidents,  evidently  true  fairy  tales,  which  deserves  to  be 
added  to  the  great  accredited  literature  in  that  kind  in  which  all 
Europe  believes.  We  feel  fully  persuaded  that  an  oecumenical  council 
of  children  would  be  ready  to  assert  that  Miss  Clark,  if  declaring  anv 
fairy  tale  truest-  cathedra  and  with  the  intention  of  requiring  the  assent 
of  children  in  general  to  its  incidents,  is  in  reality  infallible,  and  that 
too,  though  she  might  give  her  judgment  "apart"  from  the  council  in 
question,  and  without  previous  consultation  with  it.  Miss  Clark's 
mind  is  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  what  we  may  fairly  call  the  laws 
of  fairy  action,  and  she  is  so  far  from  endorsing  "  the  errors  of  human 
science  "  on  this  subject,  that  one  feels  under  the  guidance  of  an  un- 
erring teacher  in-all  she  tells  us  of  the  wonders  effected  by  the  feather 
from  the  breast  of  the  phoenix,  or  that  from  the  enchanted  robin's  tail 
or  the  marvels  produced  by  the  little  white  cake  which  the  fairies 
baked,  or  by  the  quartz  hammer  of  the  king  of  the  mines.  The  ice 
palace,  in  whose  great  hall  the  mighty  Arctic  bear  sits  and  meditates 
with  the  twenty-seven  smaller  bears,  while  thirty  little  white  foxes  act 
as  aides-de-camp  to  his  highness,  is  an  elevating  and,  indeed,  probably 
quite  inevitable  extension  of  the  true  fairy  system  of  marvel  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Moreover,  the  solemn  ritual  by  which  the  bears  confer 
on  the  piece  of  ice  sent  to  the  phoenix  the  quality  of  not  melting  in 
any  heat  however  fiery,  shows  very  strikingly  that  the  High  Church 
have  something  in  common  with  the  world  of  fairy  lore.  Forming  in 
a  ring  round  the  bit  of  ice  in  question,  and  holding  up  their  fore-paws 
in  the  air,  the  twenty-seven  bears  chanted  in  deep  gruff  voices,  and  as 
slowly  as  if  there  had  been  a  full-stop  after  each  word, — 

"  Melt  .  not  .  slice 
Of  .  Arctic  .  ice." 

And  this  they  repeated  thrice,  rhyming  their  action,  as  it  were,  to  their 
words,  and  then  the  piece  of  ice  had  apparently  attained  so  low  a 
temperature,  had  parted  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  heat  both  ostensible 
and  latent,  that  not  all  the  suns  of  the  most  fiery  tropical  deserts 
could  restore  enough  to  melt  it.  Such  scenes  and  events  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them,  and  Miss  Clark  is  the  infallible  mouth-piece 
of  an  evidently  sound  tradition,  when  she  tells  us  of  these  things. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus 
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would  apply  to  the  belief  in  these  tales,  quite  as  well  as  to  the  belief 
in  many  ecclesiastical  traditions.  Yet  every  reasonable  being  will 
qualify  the  maxim  by  certain  considerations, —  and  will  not  require  the 
true  faith  to  have  been  held  aliuays,  everywhere,  and  by' all,  in  cases 
where  the  education  of  the  believer  had  not  been  so  far  completed  as 
to  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  his  object.  All  we  can  fairly  ask  is 
whether  all  he  had  previously  learnt  would  prepare  him  to  receive  or 
reject  the  new  lesson  ?  Every  one  will  agree  with  us  that  the  deepest 
students  of  fairy  tales  will  be  those  who  will  catch  most  eagerly  at,  and 
accept  most  willingly,  the  new  bulk  of  tradition  collected  by  Miss 
Senior  Clark.  If  we  entertain  any  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  general  truth 
of  these  legends,  it  is  only  in  this, —  that  the  difficulties  of  the  various 
unfortunate  but  noble-hearted  princes  and  princesses,  aided  by  fairies, 
ar  somewhat  too  soon  overcome.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
when  in  the  cave  of  the  "  Dragon  of  the  Dark  Mist  "  Aired  got  sepa- 
rated from  his  brother  and  the  shining  Phoenix's  feather,  contrary  to 
the  Phoenix's  express  injunction,  the  Dragon  of  the  Mist  must  have 
obtained  some  great  advantage  over  him  which  could  only  have  been 
retrieved  by  a  terrible  succession  of  new  labours  on  the  part  of 
Osmund.  We  are  convinced  that  a  portion  of  the  true  legend  has 
here  fallen  out  of  the  chronicle.  Dragons  of  this  deadly  kind  don't 
get  "bewildered  "  and  make  mistakes  like  ordinary  human  adventurers. 
It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  do  so.  They  always  do  their  deadliest. 
We  feel  persuaded  that  further  research  would  disclose  a  cycle  of  new 
adventures  undertaken  to  retrieve  Alred's  mistake,  and  only  after  much 
danger  succeeding  in  doing  so. 

But  our  chief  criticism  on  Miss  Clark's  book  does  not  concern 
the  attested  fact, —  nor  what  we  may  fairly  call  the  dogma,  the  implied 
fairy  creed  of  the  book, —  but  only  the  critical  form,  and  especially  the 
connection  between  the  various  snatches  of  song  woven  into  the 
narrative  and  the  events  themselves.  Now,  here  we  are  forced  to 
avow  that  there  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  considerable  want  of  critical 
care,  and  even  a  good  deal  of  rashness,  in  connecting  together  what 
we  believe  to  be  often  quite  heterogeneous  fragments  of  tradition  and 
song.  The  truth  is,  that  before  Miss  Clark  undertook  to  thread  together 
the  important  body  of  fairy  lore  she  has  saved  for  us,  and  the  various 
nursery  lyrics  which  seemed  to  have  the  closest  connection  with  them, 
she  ought  to  have  separately  edited  the  latter  in  all  their  various  re- 
censions, carefully  connecting  those  which  seem  to  be  in  any  sense 
related  to  each  other  or  continuous.  To  give  an  example  of  what  we 
mean, —  the  very  first  of  these  legends, —  and  a  very  brilliant  and 
impressive  one  it  is, —  is  supposed  by  Miss  Clark  to  be  the  substantial 
foundation  of  the  following  nursery  lyric: — 

"  I  have  a  little  sister  and  her  name  is  Bo-Peep, 
She  wades  through  the  waters,  deep,  deep,  deep  ; 
She  climbs  through  the  heavens,  high,  high,  high  ; 
Poor  little  sister  !  she  has  but  one  eye." 

Now,  who  would  have  thought  of  hastily  connecting  this  fragment  of 
song  with  any  particular  legend,  without  first  collecting  all  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  cycle  of  popular  tradition  connected  with  this  remarkable 
name  of  Bo-peep?     The  first  task  of  a  true  critic  would  have  been  to 
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compare  the  testimony  of  this  snatch  of  probably  symbolic  poetry  with 
the  other  still  more  popular  tradition  about  Bo-Peep  : — 

"Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  'em  ; 
Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  'em. 

"  Little  Bo-Peep  fell  fast  asleep, 
And  dreamt  she  heard  'em  bleating ; 
When  she  awoke  she  found  it  a  joke, 
For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 

"Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 
Determined  for  to  find  them  ; 

She  found  them,  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed, 
For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them. 

"  It  happened  one  day,  as  Bo-Peep  did  stray, 
Into  a  meadow  hard  by, 
There  she  espied  the  tails  side  by  side, 
All  hung  on  a  tree  to  dry." 

Now,  if  Miss  Clark  had  proceeded  with  anything  like  scientific  method 
in  her  attempt  to  identify  the  beautiful  legend  she  has  given  us  with 
the  story  of  the  "  Little  Sister  whose  name  was  Bo-Peep,"  she  surely 
would  have  asked  herself  if  the  same  heroine  is  not  commemorated  in 
both  these  popular  songs, —  if  so,  which  of  them  must  be  assigned  to 
the  earlier  period  in  the  life  of  Bo-Peep, —  whether  the  unfortunate 
defect  of  vision  referred  to  in  the  one  song  is  ignored  or  more  or  less 
implied  in  the  second,  whether  it  was  the  loss  of  the  sheep  which  in- 
duced her  to  go  through  "  the  waters  deep,  deep,  deep,"  and  "  through 
the  heavens  high,  high,  high,"  or,  as  Miss  Clark  has  too  hastily 
assumed  —  through  her  wish  to  connect  Bo-Peep's  name  with  a  par- 
ticular narrative  —  that  it  was  in  search  of  her  brother  that  she  per- 
formed this  great  pilgrimage.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  regretting 
this  precipitancy,  that  the  moment  we  come  to  compare  the  longer  with 
the  shorter  stanzas  about  Bo-Peep,  any  critical  reader  will  at  once  be 
struck  with  the  close  analogy  between  the  adventures  of  Little  Bo-Peep 
and  of  Little  Boy-Blue,  with  whose  name  Miss  Clark  has  connected  a 
totally  different  cycle  of  tradition  : — 

"  Little  Boy-Blue,  come  blow  me  your  horn, 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn  ; 
Where  is  the  little  boy  tending  the  sheep  ? 
Under  the  hay-cock  fast  asleep." 

Does  not  this  at  once  suggest  a  clue  to  the  authorship  of  the  first 
fragment  ?  Little  Boy-Blue  and  Little  Bo-Peep  are  both,  it  seems, 
careless  shepherds  ;  both  lose  their  sheep,  both  succumb  to  a  (no 
doubt  hereditarily)  lethargic  temperament,  but  with  this  difference, — 
that  Little  Bo-Peep  loses  her  sheep  first,  and  (deliberately  allowing 
herself  to  be  tranquillized  by  the  sluggish  spirit  of  laissez-faire  in  the 
form  of  a  suggestion  that  if  she  leaves  'em  alone  they'll  all  come  home, 
bringing  their  tails  behind  them)  goes  to  sleep,  to  have  her  dreams 
haunted  by  the  bleating  of  the  neglected  animals,  while  all  we  know 
of  Little  Boy-Blue  is  that  he  lost  his  sheep  in  consequence  of  falling 
asleep.  This  agrees,  by  the  way,  tolerably  well  with  the  hypothesis 
that  Little  Bo-Peep  had  only  one  eye  at  the  time  of  her  loss  of  the 
sheep,  for  it  is  obviously  more  likely  that  a  little  girl  suffering  from  so 
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great  a  defect  of  vision  should  have  lost  her  sheep  with  her  single  eye 
open  than  that  one  with  two  eyes  should  have  done  so, —  and  it  may 
give  us  some  glimpse,  too,  of  the  reason  for  the  very  culpable  spirit  of 
laissez-faire  which  took  possession  of  her  after  her  loss  ; —  probably  she 
was  desperate,  reasoning  that  if  she  had  lost  her  sheep  in  spite  of  her 
eye,  her  eye  would  do  little  to  help  her  to  find  the  traces  of  them  again. 
Like  many  people  of  defective  outward  vision,  her  inner  mind  is  pain- 
fully active,  and  the  lost  sheep  bleat  in  her  very  dreams.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  Little  Boy-Blue  was  the  real  author  of  the  verse  in  which  he 
compassionated  his  poor  little  sister,  Bo-Peep,  for  having  but  one  eye, 
and  for  having  so  far  to  go  after  her  lost  sheep  with  only  that  one  eye 
to  guide  her.  For  his  own  negligence  was  more  easily  retrieved.  The 
position  of  his  stray  flock  is  specified  in  the  very  song  which  rehearses 
it.  "  The  sheep  was  in  the  meadow,  the  cow  in  the  corn,"  and  what- 
ever damage  they  had  done,  he  had  evidently  no  protracted  search  after 
them  ;  but  Little  Bo-Peep  only  found  her  sheep  after  a  protracted 
search,  and  even  then  found  them  mutilated.  It  is  curious  that  Miss 
Clark  has,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  been  so  far  influenced  by  these 
closely  connected  fragments  of  poetry,  that  she  has  actually  given 
Little  Boy-Blue  a  sister,  with  whose  fate  his  is  closely  linked,  but 
instead  of  perceiving  that  this  sister  could  in  all  probability  be  no  other 
than  Bo-Peep,  she  has  invented  a  name  for  her  quite  unknown  to  tradi- 
tion. She  has  also  managed  to  soften  away  the  negligence  of  Little 
Boy-Blue,  and  certainly  ignored  that  of  Little  Bo-Peep. 

Whether  Miss  Clark  is  or  is  not  warranted  in  her  assumption  of 
Little  Bo-Peep  into  the  celestial  spaces,  and  identification  of  her  with 
a  twinkling  star,  is  quite  another  question.  We  are  aware  that  a  deep 
symbolic  meaning  is  supposed  to  underlie  her  history,  and  that  the 
sheep  whom  she  is  to  "leave  alone  till  they  all  come  home,  bringing 
their  tails  behind  them,"  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  cometary  bodies 
of  a  very  eccentric  orbit,  which  (like  more  than  one  of  the  comets,  was 
not  Encke's  one  ?)  have  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  times,  and 
even  when  they  did  appear,  appeared  with  mutilated  tails,  owing  to  the 
various  distracting  forces  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  their 
erratic  course.  That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  highly 
parabolic  interpretation  of  Little  Bo-Peep's  history, —  not  the  least 
being  the  identification  of  Little  Bo-Peep  herself  with  the  sun  of  our 
system,  which  would  seem  to  be  necessary, —  we  are  well  aware,  and 
we  cannot  here  enter  on  a  question  so  recondite.  But  we  must  protest 
against  the  inadequate  way  in  which  Miss  Clark  has  applied  herself 
to  the  comparison  and  interpretation  of  these  important  literary  frag- 
ments. 

*  To  take  another  instance  of  the  same  error,  Miss  Clark  has  hastily 
connected  two  very  different  legends  with  the  respective  fragments :  — 

"  Bye,  baby  bunting, 
Daddy's  gone  a  hunting, 
To  get  a  little  rabbit-skin, 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in;"* 

*  Miss  Clark  should  know  that  this,  the  shorter  form,  is  evidently  also  the  authentic  form  of 
this  verse,  though,  like  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  it  has  been  lengthened  out  by  apocryphal  writers 
to  the  longer  form  she  uses.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  object  of  daddy  in 
going  a  hunting  was  obviously  to  course  a  hare  or  rabbit,  and  so  obtain  the  skin  he  wanted  for 
his  child.  There  is  clear  redundancy  of  purpose  in  sending  daddy  a  hunting,  and  also  sending 
"brother"  to  buy  a  skin  to  wrap  the  baby  bunting  iu. 
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"  Hush  a  bye,  baby, 
On  the  tree-top  ; 
When  the  wind  blows, 
The  cradle  will  rock  ; 
When  the  bough  breaks 
The  cradle  will  fall, 
And  down  will  come  baby,  cradle,  and  all." 

Now,  a  critical  eye  would,  we  think,  have  perceived  the  high  proba- 
bility of  a  connection  in  the  origin  of  these  two  fragments.  The 
parents  of  a  baby  that  was  to  be  wrapped  in  a  rabbit-skin  were 
probably  leading  a  somewhat  gypsy  and  open-air  life.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  same  baby  which  was  swung  in  a  hammock  to  a 
forest  tree  should  have  been  wrapped  in  the  rabbit-skin  ?  Moreover, 
there  is  a  third  fragment  pointing  in  the  same  direction  :  — 

"Hush  a  bye,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green; 
Father's  a  nobleman,  mother's  a  queen ; 
And  Betty's  a  lady  and  wears  a  gold  ring ; 
And  Johnny's  a  drummer  and  drums  for  the  king." 

No  doubt  this  is  a  somewhat  bare  and  enigmatic  enumeration  of  an 
unknown  dramatis  personce ;  but  all  these  three  fragments  seem  con- 
nected (1)  philologically,  in  that  they  connect  the  remarkable  enclitic 
"bye"  with  the  lullaby  addressed  to  the  baby;  (2)  historically,  in  that 
each  of  the  three  seems  to  imply  a  life  of  exposure  in  the  open  air,  the 
last  of  them  implying  the  exposure  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  luxury 
of  a  Court  life,  in  short,  exiles  of  rank,  which  would  explain  much  in 
the  former  fragments.     But  all  this  Miss  Clark  ignores. 

Still  worse,  she  neglects  to  connect  the  remarkable  fragment  which 
she  makes  the  subject  of  a  legend, 

"Diddledy  diddledy  Dumpty, 
The  cat  run  up  a  plum  tree  ; 
Half-a-crown  to  fetch  her  down, 
Diddledy,  diddledy,  Dumpty," 

with  one  far  more  widely  known  of  the  same  cycle,  and  certainly  con- 
nected with  the  same  family  name  :  — 

"  Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall, 
And  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Could  not  set  Humpty  Dumpty  up  again." 

This  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  great  critical  negligence. 

While  recognizing  therefore  to  the  full  Miss  Clark's  merits  as  a 
recorder  of  most  interesting  and  important  fairy  narratives  hitherto 
little  known  in  England,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
treatment  of  the  fragments  of  verse  which  she  has  connected  with  these 
tales, —  for  her  treatment  is  quite  uncritical.  The  book  itself,  however, 
has  so  much  other  merit  and  is  so  well  calculated  to  deepen  the  faith 
in  fairy-land,  that  we  give  it,  in  the  name  of  all  true  believers,  a  hearty 
welcome. —  Spectator. 
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David  Elginbrod.  By  George  MacDonald,  M.  A.,  author  of  "  Annals 
of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood,"  "  The  Seaboard  Parish,"  "  Alec 
Forbes  of  Howglen,"  "Guild  Court,"  etc.     Boston  :  Loring. 

If  we  did  not  know  George  MacDonald  already  by  such  rich  books 
as  his  "  Phantastes,"  and  "Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen,"  and  "Annals  of 
a  Quiet  Neighbourhood"  ("Guild  Court"  is  several  grades  lower  in 
worth),  it  would  be  for  us  the  best  sort  of  recommendation  that  he  is 
so  evidently  a  dear  lover  of  Chaucer  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There  is 
bound  to  be  something  fresh  and  green  in  the  heart  of  him  who  turns 
with  pleasure  to  the  "Arcadia"  and  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  "It  is 
hard  for  such  a  man  to  write  anything  absolutely  without  value  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  much  in  the  early  pages  of  this  volume  which  has 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  MacDonald's  poetic  insight  into  the  heart  both  of 
nature  and  of  humanity,  his  sympathy  with  the  grander  and  purer  spirits 
in  his  own  art,  and  his  belief  in  virtue  and  truth,  and  faith  in  God.  But 
then  comes  a  double  disappointment,  a  shock  to  the  high  estimate  we 
had  formed  of  him  as  a  healthy  nature  in  the  great  domain  of  art,  and 
a  keen  sense  of  annoyance  at  his  wilful  outrage  upon  the  excellent 
piece  of  work  he  has  in  hand.  When  we  reach  the  mesmeric  clap-trap 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  we  are  amazed  at  the  madness  which  so 
deliberately  spoils  earnest  work  by  such  purely  sensational  horrors. 
Not  that  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  temporarily  persuaded 
himself,  through  his  warm  imagination  and  a  taste  for  the  weird,  into  a 
pretty  decided  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  sort  of  influence  he  here 
describes.  Indeed  —  and  we  notice  some  vague  traces  of  this  in  his 
former  works  —  there  seems"  to  be  in  his  psychical  constitution  a  great 
deal  of  dangerous  belief  in  the  demoniacal  —  dangerous  in  spite  of  its 
absurdity.  There  may  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
Horatio's  philosophy  dreams  of,  and  in  fact  there  certainly  are  ;  but  it 
is  not  wholesome  to  dwell  on  them  as  of  present  and  active  force 
among  us.  At  all  events,  the  abnormal  does  not  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  pure  art ;  that  gentlest  of  teachers  abjures  all  monstrous 
forms.  The  best  artists  remove  the  supernatural  in  both  space  and 
time  far  away  from  the  audiences  they  address.  They  leave  some 
breathing  space  for  us.  It  is  hot  well  to  handle  these  things  too 
nearly.  The  daily  experience  of  mankind  is  in  too  beaten  a  pathway 
for  these  thin  phantoms  of  speculation  to  haunt  it  in  safety.  For,  after 
all,  as  art-efforts,  all  these  attempts  to  make  the  terrible  and  the  awful, 
domestic,  are  such  miserable  failures!  Bulwer's  "  Strange  Story  "  is 
even  worse  than  MacDonald's  bit  of  mesmerism.  But  it  pains  us  to 
see  men,  who  have  souls  themselves  and  know  something  of  the  human 
heart,  aping  the  French  spasmodists  and  such  English  writers  as  Wilkie 
Collins  and  the  Braddon.  It  is  an  especial  shame  in  this  instance,  for 
there  are  some  really  bonny  spots  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  and 
MacDonald  has  spoilt  with  his  wanton  diablerie  what  might  have  been 
a  charming  story.  The  characters  are  all  true  to  nature,  before  the 
miserable  mesmerism  comes  to  rub  out  their  clear  features  ;  and  David 
and  his  daughter  are  fine  creations  in  the  very  best  taste.  Much  might 
have  been  made  of  such  materials  ;  and  it  is  for  such  stale  machinery 
as  somnambulism  and  mesmerism,  mock  ghost-seeing  and  spelling  out 
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names  with  an  improvised  planchette,  that  the  artist  has  laid  aside  his 
finer  tools,  and  debased  the  work  he  had  so  fairly  set  out  with,  in  a 
purer  and  better  spirit  of  creative  effort.  All  these  distorted  forms 
and  lurid  tints  are  quite  out  of  place  on  George  MacDonald's  canvas  ; 
his  native  sense  of  beauty,  healthy  and  pure  at  bottom,  must  reject 
them  some  day  with  disdain.  When  his  better  taste  returns,  we  trust 
he  will  remodel  this  book  and  give  us  something  worthy  of  such  a  true 
woman  as  Margaret  Elginbrod.  For,  all  that  comes  after  the  entrance 
of  the  Bohemian  charlatan  on  the  scene  is  wretchedly  melodramatic 
and  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  bright  picture  which  goes  before. 
But  the  love  making  at  the  end  is  very  absurd  and  delicious.  There  is 
a  saupfon  in  it  of  Charles  Reade  in  his  sprightliest  nonsense-mood. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 


The  Poetical   Works   of  James   Russell  Lowell.     Boston :  Fields,   Os- 
good &  Co. 

We  have  here  a  complete  edition  of  Lowell's  Poems ;  the  first,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  has  contained  the  whole  of  the  Biglow  Papers. 
No  one,  whatever  his  party  predilections,  can  read  these  without 
amusement  and  admiration  for  the  skill  and  humour  they  display,  if  he 
knows  anything  of  American  politics,  manners,  and  public  men.  No 
one  who  reads  them  attentively  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  temper  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second  series  ;  the  one 
complaining  of  the  ascendency  of  the  South  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Union  —  an  ascendency,  be  it  observed,  purely  moral  and  voluntarily 
accepted  —  and  demanding  earnestly,  on  that  account,  a  dissolution  of 
the  Federal  bond  ;  the  second  vehemently  advocating  the  establish- 
ment by  force  of  arms  of  the  physical  supremacy  of  the  North,  and. 
insisting  that  the  South  should  pay  dearly  fov  acting  on  the  poet's  own 
advice  that  "  we  should  go  to  work  and  part."  In  this  inconsistency 
Mr.  Lowell  only  reflects  the  change  of  popular  opinion  in  his  own 
State,  which  was  only  dis-Unionist  until  it  appeared  that  Massachu- 
setts might  have  the  Union  on  her  side  ;  but  it  is  his  fate  to  have  the 
strong  expressions  of  opposite  views  printed  side  by  side,  in  a  wav  that 
forbids  him  to  forget,  as  his  neighbours  may  do,  how  few  years' have 
elapsed  since  he  who  hoped  "  to  see  Jeff.  Davis  hanged  "  for  Secession 
was  a  Secessionist  himself.—  The  Saturday  Review. 
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T  appears  that  the  mystery  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  notwithstanding  M.  Topin's  researches,  and  his  con- 
fident statement  of  his  result.  M.  Topin,  fortifying  his  argument  by  un- 
published original  documents,  had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mysterious 
prisoner  who  died  in  the  Bastille,  on  the  19th*  of  November,  1703,  was 
Count  Matthioli,  secretary  to  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  arrested 
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and  imprisoned  in  1679  by  Louis  XIV.  for  his  breach  of  faith  in  the  matter 
of  the  cession  of  Casal  to  the  French. 

An  obvious  objection  to  this  theory  has  always  been  that  there  could  be 
no  sufficient  reasons  for  surrounding  with  such  extraordinary  precautions  a 
prisoner  whose  arrest  and  confinement  were  matters  of  public  knowledge, 
and  with  whose  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Louis  was  afterwards  on 
friendly  terms.  Matthioli's  name,  moreover,  is  freely  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence  of  Saint-Mars  and  in  other  documents,  up  to  the  end  of 
1693,  when  all  reference  to  him,  by  name  at  least,  ceases. 

But  a  French  historian,  M.  Loiseleur,  who  has  thoroughly  investigated 
the  question,  overthrows  the  Matthioli  theory  effectually,  by  reference  to 
these  very  original  documents  cited  by  M.  Topin.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  Barbezieux  to  Laprade  (commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Pignerol 
after  Saint-Mars  had  left)  dated  December  27,  1693,  he  gives  the  latter  in- 
structions with  reference  to  the  prisoner  Matthioli,  then  still  at  Pignerol. 
But  in  1 68 1  Saint-Mars  was  removed  from  Pignerol  to  Exiles,  leaving,  as  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  abbe*  d'Estrades,  "  Matthioli  behind  with  two  other 
prisoners,"  and  taking  with  him  "two  scamps  (merles)  that  I  have  here,  who 
have  no  other  names  than  'the  gentlemen  of  the  lower  tower.'"'  In  1687 
Saint-Mars  was  removed  from  Exiles,  and  made  governor  of  the  islands 
Honorat  and  Sainte- Marguerite  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April  of  the  same  year 
he  informs  Louvois  of  his  arrival,  and  that  he  has  brought  with  him  "  his 
prisoner,-'  who  was  in  feeble  health,  and  had  made  the  journey  shut  up  in  a 
chair  covered  with  waxed  cloth.  He  adds,  "  I  can  assure  you,  Monseigneur, 
that  no  one  in  the  world  has  seen  him;  and  the  way  in  which  I  have  guarded 
and  transported  him  has  set  everybody  trying  to  find  out  who  my  prisoner  is." 
This  mysterious  personage,  about  whom  such  secrecy  is  observed  that  Saint- 
Mars  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Minister  refers  to  him  by  no  other 
name  than  "my  prisoner,"  was  the  famous  "  Iron  Mask."  In  January  1688 
Saint-Mars  informs  Louvois  that  he  has  built,  according  to  orders,  two  new 
prisons,which  are  "large,  handsome, and  well-lighted,  and  for  their  goodness 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  stronger  or  safer  in  Europe,"  and  in  one 
of  these  he  has  placed  "  his  prisoner."  He  incloses  a  memorandum  of  the 
expense  incurred  for  this  prisoner,  but  does  not  give  the  details,  "  in  order 
that  no  one  through  whose  hands  it  may  pass,  may  discover  anything  different 
from  what  they  believe."  What  they  believed  is  told  in  another  sentence  of 
the  same  letter  : —  "in  all  this  province  they  say  that  my  prisoner  is  M.  de 
Beaufort,  while  others  say  that  it  is  the  son  of  the  deceased  Cromwell." 

In  a  letter  of  the  Minister  Barbezieux  to  Saint-Mars  in  August  1691,  he 
refers  to  this  prisoner  as  "  the  prisoner  who  has  been  in  your  charge  for 
twenty  years."  Now,  as  Matthioli  was  arrested  in  1679,  ne  na<^  at  this  time 
been  a  prisoner  for  only  eleven  years,  and  as  Saint-Mars  left  Pignerol  in 
16S1,  leaving  Matthioli  in  the  charge  of  his  successor,  the  Count  had  been 
in  the  custody  of  Saint-Mars  for  only  two  years  instead  of  twenty.  These 
historical  data  effectually  dispose  of  Topin's  theory. 

For  his  own  part,  M.  Loiseleur  has  no  solution  to  offer.  He  thinks  that 
the  Iron  Mask  was  in  all  likelihood  some  socially  obscure  (though  not  unim- 
portant) criminal  ;  very  probably  one  of  the  "two  merles  who  had  no  other 
names  than  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  lower  tower  ; '  "  and  that  the  reason 
Saint-Mars  never  mentions  his  prisoner's  name,  was  that  he  did  not  know  it 
himself.  He  shows  that  the  severity  with  which  prisoners  were  treated  was 
not  proportioned  to  their  social  rank,  but  to  their  alleged  crimes  ;  persons 
of  high  rank  and  importance  being  usually  allowed  more  privileges  than 
others.  The  precautions  taken  for  concealment  during  the  transportation, 
and  the  velvet  mask,  which  legend  afterwards  changed  into  one  of  iron,  were 
only  such  as  were  usual  with  persons  condemned  to  "  absolute  seclusion." 
The  health  of  the  prisoner  having  suffered  much  on  the  first  journey,  he 
was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  island  (dans  tout  Pisle)  or  in  the  prison-yard,  on 
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condition  of  his  face  being  concealed  by  a  mask.  The  sight  of  one,  or  of 
various  prisoners,  travelling  and  promenading  thus  masked,  naturally  excited 
curiosity  and  gave  birth,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  singular  conjectures. 
These,  with  many  exaggerated  and  invented  details,  were  woven  into  a  legend, 
and  the  legend  finally  attached  to  the  nameless  prisoner  who  died  in  the 
Bastille  in  1703. 

To  take  a  single  instance  :  the  popular  story  runs  that  on  the  Iron  Mask's 
removal  from  Pignerol,  all  the  furniture  of  the  room  he  had  occupied  was 
burnt,  the  floor  taken  up  and  the  walls  scraped  and  re-plastered,  to  remove 
any  writing  that  he  might  have  left.  Saint-Mars,  on  the  contrary,  writes  to 
Louvois  that  "  my  prisoner's  bed  was  so  old  and  broken,  and  everything  that 
he  used,  linen  as  well  as  tables  and  furniture,  so  worn,  that  it  was  not  worth 
bringing  here,  and  the  whole  was  sold  for  not  more  than  thirteen  crowns." 
This  fact  also  does  away  with  the  fable  that  he  was  served  on  silver  plate, 
and  his  furniture  and  clothing  of  the  finest  and  costliest  quality. 

We  subjoin,  as  a  curiosity,  a  letter  from  Saint-Mars  to  the  Minister,  refer- 
ring to  the  treatment  of  his  prisoners  on  the  island,  which  M.  Loiseleur  has 
been  the  first  to  make  public. 

"  Moxseigxeur  : — You  order  me  to  let  you  know  what  is  the  custom 
when  I  am  sick  or  absent,  in  reference  to  the  prisoners  in  my  charge. 

"  My  two  lieutenants  serve  the  meals  at  regular  hours,  just  as  they  have 
seen  me  do,  and  as  I  still  often  do  when  I  am  well ;  and  this  is  the  manner 
of  it,  Monseigneur.  The  first  comer  of  my  lieutenants  takes  the  keys  of 
the  prison  of  my  old  prisoner  (mon  ensicv,  prisonnier)  which  is  the  first  in 
order  ;  he  opens  the  three  doors  and  enters  the  prisoners  chamber,  who 
hands  him  the  dishes  and  plates  which  he  has  placed  one  upon  another  to 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant,  who  then  returns  through  two  of 
the  doors  to  hand  them  to  one  of  my  sergeants  who  receives  them  and 
carries  them  to  a  table  two  paces  off,  where  the  second  lieutenant  who  ex- 
amines everything  that  enters  and  leaves  the  prison,  and  sees  that  there  is 
nothing  written  upon  them.  After  he  has  been  furnished  with  everything 
he  needs,  his  room  is  entered  and  an  examination  made  under  his  bed,  then 
of  the  gratings  of  his  chamber  windows,  and  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
chamber,  and  very  frequently  of  his  person  also  ;  then  after  very  civilly 
asking  him  if  there  is  anything  else  he  wants,  they  shut  the  doors  to  pursue 
exactly  the  same  course  with  the  other  prisoners. 

"  Twice  a  week  their  table-linen  is  changed,  as  well  as  their  shirts  and 
other  linen,  all  the  pieces  being  counted  and  carefully  examined. 

"  One  may  be  tricked  by  the  linen  which  is  brought  and  removed  for  the 
service  of  prisoners  of  consequence  ;  as  I  have  had  some  who  endeavored 
to  bribe  the  laundresses  with  money,  who  have  confessed  to  me  that  they 
were  not  able  to  do  as  they  were  told,  from  the  fact  that  I  had  all  the  linen 
wetted  when  it  leaves  their  rooms,  and  when  it  was  clean  and  half-dried  the 
laundress  came  to  stretch  and  dry  it  in  my  apartments  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  my  lieutenants,  who  then  shut  up  the  baskets  in  a  chest  until  it  was  served 
out  to  the  valets  of  Messieurs  the  prisoners.  [This  refers  to  the  "prisoners 
of  consequence."]  One  must  be  very  suspicious  of  the  wax  candles  :  I  have 
found  some  of  them  in  which  there  was  a  piece  of  paper  instead  of  a  wick, 

when  they  were  broken  or  burned It  is  also  very  dangerous  to 

carry  out  ribbons  from  a  prisoner,  as  on  these  he  writes  as  on  linen,  without 
its  being  perceived. 

"  The  late  Monsieur  Fouquet  used  to  make  fine  and  good  paper,  on  which 
I  let  him  write,  and  afterwards  I  went  at  night  and  took  it  from  a  little  bag 
which  he  had  sewed  in  his  haut-de-chausses,  and  sent  it  to  Monseigneur  your 
late  father." 

Here  a  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  torn  off  irregularly. 

"  As  a  final  precaution  the  prisoners  are  occasionally  visited  by  night  as 
well  as  by  clay  at  irregular  hours,  when  it  is  often  found  that  they  have 
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written  something  on  old  linen  which  no  one  can  read  but  themselves  (quy 
ny  a  queux  qui  le  saures  lire)  as  you  have  seen  by  what  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  send  you.  Should  it  be  needful,  Monseigneur,  for  me  to  do  any  thing 
else  to  better  fulfil  my  duty.  I  shall  make  it  my  glory  all  my  life  to  obey  you 
with  the  same  respect  and  submission  with  which  I  am,  Monseigneur, 

"  Your  very  humble,  very  obedient,  and  greatly  obliged  servant, 

"De  Saint-Mars. 

"  Aux  Isles,  ce  &  Janvier,  1696." 

Metrical   Essays. 
Hendecasyllabics. 

Catullus.     Carm.  v. 
Let  us,  Lesbia  mine,  live  on  and  love  on. 
What  though  crabbed  old  gentlemen  should  grumble, 
All  their  talk  is  not  worth  a  single  Denny. 
Suns  may  set,  it  is  true,  and  rise  again,  love  ; 
As  for  us,  if  but  once  our  brief  light  setteth, 
One  long  night  evermore  is  left  to  sleep  through. 
Give  me  kisses,  a  thousand,  then  a  hundred, 
Yet  a  thousand  and  then  a  second  hundred  ; 
Keep  on  adding  a  thousand,  then  a  hundred. 
Then,  when  many  a  thousand  we  have  made  up, 
Out  with  all  of  the  score,  lest  we  should  know  it, 
Or  some  churl  of  a  fellow  should  begrudge  us, 
When  he  knows  that  there  are  such  shoals  of  kisses. 


Elegiacs. 

Anthologia.     Carmen  (xhi^rioiov. 

Round  as  a  ball  is  your  belly,  my  one-eared  long-necked  bottle ; 

High  you  carry  your  head,  sing  with  a  minikin  mouth. 
Frolicsome  priestess  of  Bacchus,  the  Muses,  and  bright  Cytherea, 

Sweet  is  your  laugh,  my  dear,  queen  of  the  banqueting  hall. 
But  say,  why  are  you  drunk  when  I  am  sober,  and  sober 

When  I  am  drunk  ?     Are  you  not  breaking  the  bibulous  code  ? 


Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  prompt  sympathy  manifested  by 
young  people,  especially  boys,  at  the  recital  of  any  story  of  bereavement.  It 
demonstrates  the  native  tenderness  of  humanity  before  it  is  demoralised  and 
rendered  selfish  and  callous  by  the  competition  of  later  life.  A  striking 
example  was  furnished  in  a  recent  colloquy  between  two  youths,  aged 
respectively  nine  and  fourteen.  The  younger  was  equipped  for  school.  His 
Alma  Mater  was  in  the  village,  and  rejoiced  in  the  gentle  sway  of  a  "school- 
marm."     His  brother  was  a  student  in  the  City  University. 

''Come,  Harry,"  said  the  youngster,  "ain't  you  going  to  school  to-day?" 

"No!" 

"  What !  goin'  to  play  hookey  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Harry,  scornfully  ;  "  we've  got  holiday." 

"  Holiday  ?     This  ain't  the  fourth  of  July." 

"  No,  it  ain't ;  but  our  Janitor's  dead,  and  we  boys  have  got  holiday  to  'tend 
the  funeral." 

"  Bully  !  "  ejaculated  the  junior,  dolefully.     "  I  wish  we  had  a  Janitor  !  " 
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What  Time  I  Wore  the  Rebel  Gray. 

I  sit  in  melancholy  mood, 

And  strain  my  eyes  across  the  bay 

Toward  where  she  dwells  whom  once  I  woo'd 
What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 

I  know  I'm  somewhat  better  clad, — 
My  dress  is  perfect,  I  may  say  — 

But  ah  !  my  heart  was  not  so  sad 
What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 

Her  robe  was  linsey-woolsey  when 
I  saw  her  first,  'tis  silk  to-day; 

But  she 's  no  fairer  now  than  then 
What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 

Nay,  she  was  fairer  then  than  now ; 

One  charm  has  faded  quite  away ; 
For  truth  shone  cloudless  on  her  brow 

What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 

She  has  forgotten  :   who  has  not  ? 

What  men  do  calmly  every  day 
It  had  been  treason  to  have  thought 

What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 

They  say,  "your  bitterness  and  pride 

Are  quite  absurd  " —  I  hate  that  "  they  " — 

I  am  absurd  :  I  should  have  died 
What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 

But  I  must  rise  and  take  my  crutch  ; 

The  wind  blows  chill  across  the  bay : 
Wounds,  somehow,  did  not  hurt  so  much 

What  time  I  wore  the  rebel  gray. 


V. 


A  strange  itch  for  calumniating  the  dead  seems  to  have  seized  upon  those 
of  our  age  who  have  already  lost  character  themselves.  Scarcely  had  the 
decent  part  of  the  world  expressed  its  disgust  at  the  late  defamation  of 
Byron  and  his  blameless  sister,  when  the  "  reconstructed  Ex-Governor  "  of 
South  Carolina  assails  the  memory  of  Calhoun,  not  for  what  he  considers  his 
political  sins  alone,  but  for  traits  of  personal  character  which  his  rankling 
hatred  and  envy  ascribed  to  the  dead  lion  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  dared  not 
traduce.  Not  satisfied  with  denying  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  a  man 
whom  all  the  world,  including  even  his  bitterest  political  enemies,  honored 
as  a  statesman  of  stainless  purity,  he  ventures  to  adduce  miserable  and 
utterly  worthless  evidence  of  his  disbelief  in  the  Christian  religion,  believing 
possibly,  as  Judge  Longstreet,  his  castigator,  suggests,  that  no  living  witness 
would  arise  to  disprove  his  charges.  But  the  last  named  gentleman,  of  the 
last  relics  of  a  noble  race  of  thinkers  and  workers,  so  soon-  as  he  saw  this 
disgraceful  attack,  gave,  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  appeared, 
a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  traducer  of  the  dead,  and  a  complete  refutation  of 
his  allegations.  We  trust  that  wherever  Ex-Governor  Perry's  detractions 
may  find  their  way,  Judge  Longstreet's  dignified  exposure  of  the  slander  may 
be  brought  forward  to  confront  them. 
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It  is  due  to  Northern  gentlemen  to  say  that  one  of  their  number,  Mr. 
Corry,  has  also  come  forward  to  denounce  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Perry's  sketch 
and  impugn  his  statements.  Judge  Longstreet  mentions  this  in  kindly  and 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

An  Apology. 

I  rude  to  you  on  Wednesday  night ! 

I've  puzzled  o'er  the  problem  long] ; 
Strange,  that  the  figures  should  be  right 

And  yet  the  answer  should  be  wrong. 

I  rude  to  you  !     I  will  not  try 

The  "  thoughtless  "  plea  ;  as  well  pretend 

The  very  pupil  of  my  eye 

Is  nothing  to  me  but  a  friend. 

I  rude  to  you  !     Ah,  how  I  urge 

Your  suit  against  your  luckless  thrall : 
You  can  not  plait  a  sharper  scourge 

Than  I  have  scourged  myself  withal. 

Am  I  not  punished  yet  enough  ? 

Ah,  if  your  eyes  could  only  see, 
Although  the  bark  is  hard  and  rough, 

How  very  freely  bleeds  the  tree. 

You  judge  me  by  my  rattling  tongue, 

Nor  care  my  deeper  thoughts  to  know  : 
The  steeple-bell  is  lightly  rung, 

But  mourners  crowd  the  aisles  below. 

I  can  not,  no,  I  cannot  spare 

My  crumbs  of  comfort  few  and  small : 
However  humble  is  my  share, 

Though  nought  to  you,  to  me  'tis  all. 

Behind  the  grating  of  my  cell 

I  used  to  stand  to  catch  your  smile  ;  i 
But  none  beside  myself  can  tell 

How  dark  it  has  been  all  the  while. 


Das   Madchen   Spricht. 

I  surely  did  not  mean  to  flirt 

And  colored  water  give  for  wine ; 

But  if  I  did,  'twas  your  desert 
And  'twas  no  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

I  can  not  banish  from  my  eyes 

Their  tender  light,  their  soft  sunshine  ; 

To  judge  by  them  was  quite  unwise 
In  you,  no  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
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I  let  you  call  me  "  darling,"  "  pet," 
"My  little  girl,"  "my  Caroline," 

And  once  upon  the  parapet  — 
Well — 'twas  no  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

Your  hair  would  fall  across  your  brow, 
And  I  just  brought  it  into  line  : 

That  was  your  fault,  you  know:    I  vow 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

And  sometimes  it  would  happen  too, 
My  hand  and  yours  would  intertwine  ; 

But  you're  so  strong  —  what  could  I  do? 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
It  was  no  fault  <ff  mine. 

You  say,   I  let  you  kiss  my  hand  : 
Of  course  I  did  :    I  can't  decline 

Such  homage,  much  less  understand 
How  that's  a  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
How  that's  a  fault  of  mine. 

You've  fooled  yourself,  mine  ancient  friend 
I've  said  no  word  and  made  no  sign 

Of  love  to  you  ;    so  there's  an  end. 
It  is  no  fault  of  mine, 

Good  sir, 
It  is  no  fault  of  mine. 


V. 


A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  a  Northern  magazine  asks,  "  Can  any 
political  philosopher  explain  why  the  present  tendencies  of  Radicalism  in 
England  and  in  America  should  be  in  directly  opposite  ways  ?  Here  the 
unmistakable  tendency  is  to  experiment  more  and  more  in  the  repressive 
powers  of  law  ;  there  to  get  rid  of  repressive  law  and  leave  human  nature  to 
itself." 

Without  claiming  the  title  of  political  philosopher,  we  think  we  can  give 
our  friend  an  inkling  of  the  matter.  Radical  agitators  in  England  are  im- 
patient of  laws  imposed  on  them  by  other  persons  :  Radical  agitators  in  New 
England  are  eager  to  impose  upon  others  laws  of  their  making.  English 
Radicals  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  because  they  believe  that  it  will  add  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  England  :  Yankee  Radicals  insist  on  high 
tariffs  because  these  plunder  the  people  of  the  other  States  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  —  "Those  who  live  in  constant  dread 
of  the  '  Reds  '  acquiring  supreme  power  in  Paris  will  be  consoled  by  reading 
an  account  given  by  the  correspondent  of  one  of  the  German  papers  of  the 
present  fashions  in  that  city,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  reigning  color 
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worn  by  fashionable  people  is  brown.  This  color  goes  by  the  name  of 
'  universal  suffrage.'  Not  only  dresses,  hats,  and  mantles  are  brown,  but 
carriages  are  painted  with  this  fashionable  color.  The  Tyrolese  hats,  which 
some  gentlemen  have  taken  to,  are  now  ornamented  with  pheasants' feathers, 
parrots'  wings,  and  humming-birds'  heads.  For  mourning  blackbirds  or 
ravens,  for  half-mourning  swallows  or  magpies,  are  worn.  One  enterprising 
hatter  has  contrived  to  fit  these  adornments  with  an  apparatus  for  imitating 
the  cry  of  the  bird  selected  as  the  appendage.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
forehead  is  sufficient  to  set  the  little  machine  in  motion.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  take  off  the  hat  on  meeting  a  friend  —  you  frown  or  elevate 
the  brow  —  the  bird  screams,  and  this  constitutes  a  greeting.  Certainly  a 
brown  republic  would  be  less  trying  to  the  nerves  than  a  red  one,  and  old 
France  with  its  cap  of  liberty  and  its  thirst  for  blood  was  far  more  trying  to 
the  nerves  than  modern  France  clad  in  russet  with  a  bird  in  its  hat  and  a 
horse  in  its  stomach." 

Very  neatly  put ;  but  suppose  the  Daily  Telegraph  were  to  indulge  in  a 
few  jeers  at  Frenchmen,  in  the  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  sarcastic 
allusions  to  "  wooden  shoes  "  and  "  frogs,"  would  not  the  Pall  Mall  split  its 
sides  with  derisive  laughter?     And  where  is  the  difference  ? 

In  the  February  No.  of  a  widely  circulated  Northern  monthly,  there  were 
some  sarcastic  editorial  comments  on  the  way  in  which  the  popular  fancy 
was  caught  by  a  recent  phrase  of  Carlyle's  in  reference  to  Spiritism,  which 
he  denominated  a  "Liturgy  of  Dead  Sea  Apes."  "Considering  that  the 
Chelsea  philosopher  wrote  '  Liturgy  of  Dead  Sea  Apples,'  "  says  our  editorial 
critic,  "  the  comments  are  really  amusing." 

We  thought  surely  no  other  literary  man  in  the  country  would  be  so  igno- 
rant of  Carlyle  as  not  to  know  the  passage  referred  to  ;  but  as  ano.ther  of 
the  best  of  Northern  periodicals  chuckles  greatly  over  the  discovered  mare's 
nest,  and  pronounces  everybody  sold  by  the  misprint,  it  is  about  time  for 
some  one  to  show  who  is  sold  and  who  is  not. 

In  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  Book  III.,  Chap.  3,  we  read  (with  a  note  re- 
ferring to  Sale's  Koran) — 

"  Perhaps  few  narratives  in  History  or  Mythology  are  more  significant  than 
that  Moslem  one,  of  Moses  and  the  Dwellers  by  the  Dead  Sea.  A  tribe  of 
men  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  same  Asphaltic  Lake  ;  and  having  forgotten, 
as  we  are  all  too  prone  to  do,  the  inner  facts  of  Nature,  and  taken  up  with 
the  falsities  and  outer  semblances  of  it,  were  fallen  into  sad  conditions, — 
verging  indeed  towards  a  certain  far  deeper  Lake.  Whereupon  it  pleased 
kind  Heaven  to  send  them  the  Prophet  Moses,  with  an  instructive  word  of 
warning  out  of  which  might  have  sprung  '  remedial  measures  '  not  a  few. 
But  no  :  the  men  of  the  Dead  Sea  discovered,  as  the  vaiet-species  always 
does  in  heroes  or  prophets,  no  comeliness  in  Moses  ;  listened  with  real  tedium 
to  Moses,  with  light  grinning,  or  with  splenetic  sniffs  and  sneers,  affecting 
even  to  yawn  ;  and  signified,  in  short,  that  they  found  him  a  humbug,  and 
even  a  bore.  Such  was  the  candid  theory  these  men  of  the  Asphalt  Lake 
formed  to  themselves  of  Moses,  That  probably  he  was  a  humbug,  that 
certainly  he  was  a  bore. 

"  Moses  withdrew  ;  but  Nature  and  her  rigorous  veracities  did  not  withdraw. 
The  men  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when  we  next  went  to  visit  them,  were  all 
'changed  into  Apes  ; '  sitting  on  the  trees  there,  grinning  now  in  the  most 
7///affected  manner  ;  gibbering  and  chattering  very  genuine  nonsense  ;  finding 
the  whole  Universe  now  a  most  indisputable  Humbug  !  The  Universe  has 
become  a  Humbug  to  these  Apes  who  thought  it  one.  There  they  sit  and 
chatter,  to  this  hour :  only,  I  believe,  every  Sabbath  there  returns  to  them  a 
bewildered  half-consciousness,  half-reminiscence  ;  and  they  sit,  with  their 
wizzened  smoke-dried  visages,  and  such  an  air  of  supreme  tragicality  as  Apes 
may  ;  looking  out  through  those  blinking  smoke-bleared  eyes  of  theirs,  into 
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the  wonderfulest  universal  smoky  Twilight  and  undecipherable  disordered 
Dusk  of  Things  ;  wholly  an  Uncertainty,  Unintelligibility,  they  and  it ;  and  for 
commentary  thereon,  here  and  there  an  unmusical  chatter  or  mew  : — truest, 
tragicalest  Humbug  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  or  ape  !  They  made 
no  use  of  their  souls  ;  and  so  have  lost  them.  Their  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
now  is  to  roost  there,  with  unmusical  screeches,  and  half-remember  that  they 
had  souls." 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  New  York  Central,  and 
pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantom  of  Erie,  who  believe  the  '"watering" 
process  to  be  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  and  a  well  "cooked  "  report  the 
crowning  triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  listen  to  the  history  of  Ruffo  Scilla, 
Neapolitan  nobleman. 

This  Ruffo,  it  appears,  was  an  expensive  liver,  and  some  years  ago  found 
that  he  had  run  through  his  estate.  To  borrow  money  is  not  always  easy 
for  a  ruined  man  ;  but  some  things  that  are  difficult  on  a  small  scale,  are 
easy  on  a  large.  Gold  was  then  at  18  per  cent,  premium,  and  he  announced 
tnat  he  would  receive  funds  to  any  extent  in  paper,  to  be  returned  in  gold  at 
uar  ;  being  a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  300  per  cent,  per  annum.  Money 
Joured  in  in  an  incessant  stream,  and  the  constant  supply  enabled  him  to 
meet  all  his  obligations  as  they  fell  due.  Gold  fell  to  five  per  cent,  and  lie 
extended  the  period  of  repayment  to  a  month,  but  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
/the  supply.  The  civil  authorities  looked  into  the  matter,  but  he  told  them 
(he  was  meeting  his  obligations,  and  it  was  no  business  of  theirs.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  threatened  excommunication,  but  he  gave  his  Eminence 
to  understand  that  as  he  was  breaking  no  law,  human  or  divine,  the  Church 
had  no  right  to  meddle  with  him.  Among  the  lenders  were  many  religious 
corporations,  so  the  Archbishop,  not  easy  in  his  mind,  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Holy  Office,  which  body  formally  declared  Signor  Scilla's  transactions 
legitimate.  Under  this  encouragement  competition  sprang  up,  some  offering 
25  per  cent,  per  month,  and  others  still  higher  terms.  The  lenders  have 
made  immense  fortunes,  and  there  is  now  a  rush  of  all  classes  of  society, 
eager  to  share  the  profits,  every  man  hoping  that  he  will  get  safe  out  of  it 
before  the  crash  comes.  When  it  does  come,  they  will  probably  seek  Signor 
Scilla  —  and  not  find  him. 

One  of  the  words  which  the  English  used  to  class  among  Americanisms, 
ignorant  that  it  was  older  and  better  English  than  their  own  usage,  was  Fall, 
used  as  the  name  of  the  third  of  the  seasons.  The  English,  corrupted  by 
the  Johnsonese  of  the  Hanoverian  reigns,  call  it  by  the  Latinism,  Autumn. 
But  the  other  term,  in  general  use  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  the  word  by 
which  all  the  old  writers  of  the  language  know  it.  "  The  hole  yere,"  says 
scholarly  Roger  Ascham  in  his  Toxophilus,  "is  devided  into  iiii  partes, 
Spring  tyme,  Somer,  Faule  of  the  leafe,  and  Winter,  whereof  the  whole 
winter,  for  the  roughnesse  of  it,  is  cleane  taken  away  from  shoting  :  except 
it  be  one  clay  amonges  xx,  or  one  yeare  a*monges  xi." 

This  statement,  by  the  way,  that  exceptionally  mild  winters  were  in  the 
average  of  one  to  eleven,  is  worth  noting  with  reference  to  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  science  (referred  to  in  our  last  number)  that  the  spots  on  the 
sun  have  an  eleven-year  period  of  maximum  frequency.  The  spots  have 
been  shown  to  have  a  connection  with  the  hydrogen  flames  :  does  the  volume 
of  these  latter  perceptibly  affect  the  temperature  of  our  climate  ? 
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THERE  are  probably  few  persons  who  know  or  remember  that 
the  peninsula  east  of  the  Chesapeake  was  one  of  the  first 
colonised  parts  of  Virginia  and  of  North  America,  the  earliest  settle- 
ments being  made  there  but  a  few  years  after  that  of  Jamestown.  Any 
person  who  visits  that  over-the-bay  region,  where  he  gets  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  blue  waters  on  either  side,  will  not  only  bring  back 
reminiscences  of  hospitality  and  good  living,  but  will  probably  have 
observed  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  certain  archaisms,  such  as  the 
occasional  use  of  the  word  "  wain  "  (for  wagon),  and  other  traces  yet 
lingering  of  a  somewhat  unique  and  peculiar  state  of  society,  resulting 
from  their  isolation  since  the  early  days  just  spoken  of. 

The  territory  now  embraced  in  the  two  Virginia  counties  on  that 
side  at  first  formed  a  single  one,  which  bore  the  Indian  name  "  Accaw 
macke,"'  as  then  written  ;  but  it  seems  that  an  English  name  was 
preferred,  and  it  was  afterwards  called  Northampton.  Upon  a  subse- 
quent division  into  two  counties,  the  northern  one  resumed  the  old 
name,  which  it  bears  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  oldest  court 
records  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  and  on  our  continent,  are  those  of  these 
two  counties  of  the  "  Eastern  Shore."  It  may  be  added,  in  mentioning 
25 
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matters  of  historic  interest,  that  Presbyterians  remember  a  point  in 
Accomac  as  the  spot  on  which  the  Rev.  Frances  McKemie  planted, 
early  in  the  last  century,  the  first  church  of  their  order  ever  established 
in  Virginia,  and  probably  in  the  South. 

A  person  visiting  the  lower  county  (Northampton)  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  somewhat  antique  and  very  curious  monument 
at  the  old  Arlington,  the  original  seat,  I  suppose,  of  the  Custis  family. 
It  is  of  handsome  white  marble,  oblong,  with  a  roof-shaped  top,  the 
long  sides  adorned  with  sculpture  like  hanging  drapery,  the  ends 
finished,  if  we  remember  rightly,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  coats-of- 
arms.  No  date  is  to  be  seen,  we  believe.  This  elegant  monument,  with 
only  one  other,  stands  within  a  small  and  now  dilapidated  enclosure, 
on  a  moderate  eminence,  and  under  the  shade  of  two  trees,  one  of  them 
an  "  English  walnut."  It  bears  the  following  notable  inscription  (the 
orthography  being  transferred) : — 

Under  this  Marble  Tomb  lies  y^  Body 

of  the  Hon.  John  Custis  Esq. 

of  the  County  of  Westmoreland  and  Parish  of  Bruton 

formerly  of  Hungar's  Parish  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 

Virginia  and  County  of  Northampton  the 

place  of  Mis  nativity 

Aged  71  years  and  yet  he  lived  but  seven  years 

which   was   the   space   of  time   he   kept 

a  Batchelor's   House  at  Arlington 

on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  following : — 

This  Inscription  put  on  this  Tomb 
was  by  his  own  Positive  order. 
William  C.  Mason  F  Street  London  Fecit.     [Part  illegible.] 

The  other  tomb,  which  is  a  plain  one  of  reddish  sand-stone,  bears  the 
following : — 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

John  Custis  Esq.  one  of  the 

Councill   and   Major    Generall   of 

Virginia  who  departed  this  life 

The  29th  of  January  1690  Aged  66  years 

And  by  his  side  a  son  and  daughter 

Of  his  grandson  John  Custis  whom 

He  had  by  the  daughter  of 

Daniel  P*  Esq.  Capt.  Generall 

And  Chief  Governor  of  the  Leward 

Islands. 

Virtus  Post  Funera. 

On  a  tomb  in  the  vicinity,  another  old-time  inscription  is  preserved  in 
these  words : — 

*  Illegible,  we  believe,  not  being  full  in  the  copy. 
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Here  lyes  the  body  of 

COLLONEL   TULLY   ROBINSON 

who  was  born  August  the  31st  Anno  1658 

And  departed  this  life  November  the  7th 

1723  Aged  65  years  and  two  months 

A  gentleman  Honourable  in  his  day 

an  Ornament  of  all  places  of  Honour 

He  was  loyal  to  his  Prince 

Unshaken  to  his  Friend 

And  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of 

England.  ' 

We  turn  now  from  these  more  serious  remembrancers  of  "  the  by- 
gone "  to  some  of  a  different  description.  It  is  our  impression  that 
the  county  records  of  Northampton  go  back  twenty  years  beyond  those 
of  Accomac.  But  the  oldest  of  these  latter  date  as  far  back  as  1663. 
Through  the  politeness  of  the  late  Jas.  Poulson,  Esq.,  and  of  the  equally 
urbane  gentleman  who  then  held  the  clerkship  of  the  other  court,  we 
were  not  only  furnished  the  opportunity  of  inspection,  but  directed  to 
the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  records,  and  even  assisted  in  copying 
some  of  them,  now  to  be  given.  One  of  the  volumes,  in  use  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  is  of  attractive  elegance,  being  bound  in 
vellum,  with  clasps,  and  of  fine  chirography.  The  early  records  show 
that  Virginia  then  claimed  a  boundary  north  of  the  present  one  ;  and 
the  evidence  is  seen  in  many  places  on  these  old  pages  of  the  angry 
feeling  nurtured  by  the  conflicts  of  authority  on  the  borders.  One 
"  Horseley,"  an  officer  of  Lord  Baltimore,  is  sometimes  mentioned,  as 
well  as  a  certain  man,  "  Boston  "  by  name,  in  no  very  complimentary 
terms.  The  Quaker  settlers  had  refused  to  "  subscribe  the  Act  of 
Assembly,"  requiring  conformity :  and  they,  if  not  some  of  the  other 
Dissenters  also,  had  retired  for  protection  to  this  disputed  territory. 
But  even  there  the  missiles  of  persecution  were  hurled  after  them. 
Representations  were  made  to  the  Colonial  Government  of  Virginia  of 
"  suspicious  talking  and  movements  "  in  that  quarter.  One  of  the  "  false 
rumors"  imputed  to  the  poor  Quakers,  and  found  on  these  old  records, 
was  "  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  hath  had  a  piece  of  green  wax  sent 
for  him,"  (/.  e.,  as  a  sign  of  recall  by  the  Government  at  home)  ;  and 
they  are  farther  spoken  of  as  those  "  whose  interests  will  never  permit 
their  consciences  to  comply  with  that  government  which  is  inconsistent 
with  their  affairs,"  and  with  whom  "  a  stricter  course  must  be  taken." 

The  reader  will  see  in  this  and  the  following  extracts  what  a  power 
the  county  court  institution  was  in  those  colonial  days, —  even  beyond 
what  it  has  been  in  the  later  times  of  the  "old  Constitution"  to  which 
most  Virginians  look  back  as  the  palmy  days  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  Accomac  records  contain  an  order  of  Governor  and  Council  in 
relation  to  those  border  Quakers,  dated  between  1660  and  1670;  and 
a  person  looking  over  them  will  notice  a  promise,  here  put  on  record, 
of  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley,  in  the  time  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  to  exempt 
the  counties  from  taxation  for  military  services,  and  something  seem- 
ingly approaching  to  an  assumption  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of 
"  the  Colony  of  Virginia,"  in  her  declaration  of  war,  registered  by  the 
Accomac  Court,  "  against  the  United  Provinces." 
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The  worshipful  gentlemen  who,  from  time  to  time,  ruled  the  Peninsular 
settlements  of  Virginia,  exercised  themselves  both  by  word  and  deed 
against  the  stubborn  "  Friends  "  and  other  obnoxious  persons.  Stephen 
Horseley,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  becoming  an  officer  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  government  and  being  "expelled  from  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  Va.,"  comes  in  for  a  most  abundant  share  of  vitupera- 
tion, being  spoken  of  as  ''repugnant  to  good  government  of  all  sorts, 
yet  professedly  none"  (probably  in  reference  to  his  being  a  Quaker), 
"consistent  in  nothing  but  opposing  church  government,"  and  "his 
children  at  a  great  age  and  yet  unchristened."  One  "Geo.  Johnson" 
is  stigmatised  as  "  the  Proteus  of  heresy,"  "  notorious  for  shifting,  schis- 
matical  pranks,"  and  one  that  now  "  professeth  Quaking,"  while  his 
brother  professor  of  the  same  tenets,  "  Thos.  Price,"  is  denounced 
as  "  a  creeping  Quaker,"  and  "  one  that  heareth  much  and  sayeth 
little,"  and  "  Ambrose  Dixon,"  of  the  same  unfortunate  community, 
as  "prater  of  nonsense,  and  much  led  by  the  spirit  of  ignorance"  (a 
sneer,  no  doubt,  at  his  Quaker  notions),  and  one  "  who  stands  arrested  " 
and  has  "the  broad  arrow  on  his  door;"  while  Horseley's  underling, 
Henry  Boston,  as  they  could  not  twist  his  neck  literally,  is  gibbeted  on 
paper  as  a  "  rebel,"  with  various  et  ceteras,  it  being  intimated  with  a 
degree  of  obvious  satisfaction,  and  his  name  hereby  immortalised,  that 
for  his  evil  doings  "  he  had  received  a  late  reward  with  a  rattan." 
The  Honorable  County  Court  also  condescends  to  notice  "  two  or 
three  "  other  "  loose  fellows  that  followed  the  Quakers  for  scraps,  whom 
a  good  whipping  is  the  best  to  reform."  Hence  it  appears  that  if  the 
old-time  New  Englanders  were  guilty  of  persecution  against  the  harm- 
less sectarists  mentioned  in  these  extracts,  our  Virginian  forefathers 
were  not  free  from  the  intolerance  which  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  his 
immortal  honor,  had  discarded,  but  which  was  still  the  prevalent 
sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  age. 

We  find  on  the  records  a  complaint  from  certain  Indians  of  Poko- 
moke  against  one  Jno.  Williams  for  intrusion  upon  them,  and  redress 
ordered  ;  also  a  petition  from  the  King  of  Pokomoke  for  protection  and 
aid  against  "  certain  of  his  great  men  who  have  and  do  compass  his 
death  by  poison,  and  animate  his  subjects  to  rebellion,"  which  was 
granted,  and  some  "  horse  and  foot "  despatched  to  his  relief,  by  this 
means  letting  him  know  that  he  is  to  conform  to  the  country  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  not  to  the  intruders  of  Maryland.  A  deed  of  the  "  King  of 
Chescompick,"  with  "  his  mark,"  is  found  also  on  record. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  fact,  perhaps,  developed  by  these  chronicles, 
is  the  enforcement  of  law  in  matters  of  morals  and  behavior, —  some- 
thing, in  fact,  of  the  order  of  "  Blue  Laws  "  among  the  old  Virginians 
of  those  days.  Our  readers  will  probably  remember,  in  connection, 
the  blowing  of  the  horn  for  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  at  James- 
town, with  the  requisition  of  attendance  and  sundry  like  things.  In  fact 
the  old  statute  books  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  afford  much  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  extracts  already 
given  notices  the  offence  in  a  Quaker  household  of  neglecting  "  chris- 
tening." Another  record  informs  us  that  "Jno.  Paramont,  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Jury  for  breach  of  the  Sabath  "  [orthography  of 
the  record],  "  and  being  examined,  confesseth  the  fact,  and  is  fined 
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fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  to  pay  Court  charges."  Thos.  Walley 
and  wife,  for  the  same  offence,  were  "  fined  100  lbs.  of  tobacco."  Pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  in  sundry  cases,  not  only  for  "swearing,"  but  for 
"scandalous  speeches."  "  Ducking"  was  a  somewhat  favorite  correc- 
tive, especially  in  the  case  of  old  and  young  women  guilty  of  "  scolding  " 
and  quarreling.  Some  of  us,  these  days,  may  exclaim,  O  for  that 
golden  age  to  return  !  An  order  is  actually  found  on  record  for  the 
preparation  of  a  "  ducking-stool."  The  imported  or  other  hired 
servants  seem  to  have  furnished  the  principal  subjects  of  ethical  dis- 
cipline. Even  the  lash  was  sometimes  employed,  in  certain  cases 
where  a  fine  was  not  paid, —  by  one  order  found  on  record  to  be 
repeated,  in  some  cases,  once  a  month.  One  "  Roberts,"  for  "  speaking 
scandallous  words  against  the  Government  of  this  country  and  the 
magistrates,"  was  sentenced  to  "  thirty  lashes  upon  his  bare  back,  to 
be  forthwith  executed."  But  his  crime  was  rather  political  than  moral. 
Mary  Stading,  however,  for  gross  immorality,  being  examined  and 
confessing  the  fact,  was  condemned  to  "  25  lashes  on  her  bare 
shoulders,  and  to  pay  Court  charges  ; "  while  of  "  Thos.  Cotting- 
ham,  servant  of  Robt.  Beard,"  the  record  is  made  that,  "  having  this 
time  acknowledged  his  offence,"  the  penalty  is  remitted,  "but  the  next 
time  he  is  heard  to  swear  he  shall  receive  21  lashes  on  his  bare  back." 
This  R.  Beard  seems  to  have  had  a  stormy  life,  as  would  appear 
from  the  following  record,  which  we  give  entire  as  of  some  anti- 
quarian interest : — 

At  a  Court  held  in  Accomack  County  the  17th  of  August,  by  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  said  county,  in  the  15th  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Brittain,  France  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1663. 

Present 

Mr.  Anty  Hodgkins 

Capt.  Geo.  Parker,  Mr.  Hugh  Yeo, 

Mr.  Jno.  West,  Mr.  Jno.  Wise. 

Whereas  Robert  Beard,  having  a  woman  servant  named  Elizabeth  Lovewit,  incor- 
rigible and  impudent,  which  said  servant,  upon  the  said  Beard's  complaint,  the  pre- 
ceding court,  was  punished  for  insolent  demeanour  towards  her  master,  and  since  the 
said  Issue  [of  her  case]  the  said  woman  servant,  Alice  Bourhon,  and  Robert  Beard 
have  lawlessly  scolded,  fought  and  misdemeaned  themselves  on  the  sabbath  day,  the 
Court  have  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Elizabeth  Lovewit,  Alice  Bourhon,  be 
ducked.  And  for  that  the  said  Beard  hath  degenerated  so  much  from  a  man  as  neither 
to  bear  Rule  over  his  woman  servant  nor  govern  his  house,  but  made  one  in  that 
Scolding  Society,  wherefore  the  said  Beard  is  censured  to  be  ducked,  with  his  woman 
servant  and  Alice  Bourhon,  and  pay  Court  charges. 

The  date  of  the  above  is  worthy  of  notice.  From  their  making 
1663  the  15th  of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  we  perceive  that  they  do  not 
recognise  the  Commonwealth. 

We  give  another  extract  or  two  : — 

Forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  to  the  Court  that  Mary  White  hath  much  scandallized 
and  abused  (her  aunt)  Goody  Huit,  as  appeareth  by  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  there- 
fore ordered  that,  as  a  Just  reward  for  her  offence,  she  be  committed  into  the  Sheriffs 
custody  until  she  ask  her  Aunt  forgiveness  three  tymes.once  in  open  Court  and  once 
at  either  Church  in  this  County,  on  the  next  succeeding  Sabath  daies,  in  ye  face  of 
the  Congregation,  and  pay  Court  charges. 
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Mariam  Cornelius  for  similar  offence  to  that  of  Mary  White,  namely 
"  reporting,  second  hand,  certain  scandalous  speeches  against  Goody 
Huit"  ["Dame  Huit,"  as  she  is  called  in  the  depositions  on  record 
appended]  was  sentenced  "  to  make  her  contrition  for  the  said  offence 
by  acknowledgment  of  it  in  open  Court,  and  the  next  Sabath  at 
Occahanock  Church,  and  the  Sunday  after  at  Nandua  Church,  and  pay 
Court  charges." 

Some  of  the  "  scandallous  speeches  "  mentioned  in  the  depositions 
were  to  the  effect  that  "  Goody  "  or  "  Dame  "  Huit  had  stolen  before 
she  left  England  "  a  gown,"  and,  as  another  had  it,  "  a  gown  and 
smoothing  iron." 

To  add  one  or  two  more,  a  certain  fellow  was  condemned  to  "get  on 
his  knees  and  make  acknowledgement  to  Capt.  Southey  Littleton  and 
wife,  for  having  abused  them,  to  their  great  disreputation,  and  pay  7000 
lbs.  of  tobacco."  In  one  case  an  Indian,  for  felonies  and  dangerous 
words  in  regard  to  "the  Indians  and  English,"  was  ordered  "to  be 
disposed  of"  into  slavery  "in  the  Indies." 

Gentlemen  attorneys  too,  it  seems,  had  to  walk  straight  in  those 
days,  for  on  one  occasion  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Tankard,  for 
language  disrespectful  to  the  court,  was  threatened  with  being  "  thrown 
over  the  bar," —  whether  in  the  literal  sense  this  transcriber  doth  not 
undertake  to  say. 

But  the  climax  of  judicial  novelties  found  in  these  venerable  records 
is  the  case  which  we  are  now  finally  to  mention.  A  company  of  strolling 
players  having  come  into  the  County  Court  dominion  of  Accomac,  and 
having  acted  something  comic  which  was  either  regarded  as  reflecting 
upon  the  authorities  or  trenching  upon  good  morality,  an  order  of 
Court  was  entered  that  said  company  of  players  should  appear  in 
presence  of  the  Court,  and  then  and  there  rehearse  the  comedy  or 
farce  of  "The  Bear  and  the  Cub,"  that  their  worships  might  judge 
and  determine  for  themselves  as  to  its  obnoxious  character.  The 
pages  of  history  may  be  challenged  to  produce  the  picture  of  a  scene 
in  real  life  more  unique  and  striking,  to  say  the  least,  than  that  of  "  The 
Bear  and  the  Cub,"  as  it  was  grimly  and  tremblingly  performed  in 
the  fearful  presence  of.  the  high  and  mighty  Justices  of  Accomac, —  the 
actors  being  themselves  the  culprits  arraigned,  the  farce  the  subject  of 
solemn  accusation,  and  the  terrors  of  jail  and  "stripes  on  the  bare 
back  "  before  their  eyes  ! 

But,  however  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  these  judicial  singularities, 
as  they  seem  to  us,  of  those  early  times,  yet  making  some  small  sub- 
traction in  what  we  may  call  extremes,  we  may  well  admire  and 
venerate  those  men  of  former  times  who  really  illustrated,  as  did  so 
many  of  the  magistracy  of  Virginia  in  the  first  and  in  many  succeeding 
generations,  a  Spartan  and  Roman  virtue,  both  in  the  laws  they  made 
and  in  the  administration  of  them. 


T.  J.'S   CAVALRY   CHARGE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


T  was  on  a  bright  morning  in  the  Fall  of  1862,  that  a  man  clad 
in  a  soiled  and  tattered  suit  of  Confederate  gray  might  have 
been  seen  astride  a  fiery,  though  somewhat  jaded  steed,  on  the  princi- 
pal street  of  a  straggling  village  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  dozen  hardy  mountaineers 
on  foot,  who  were  listening  with  intense  interest  to  what  he  was  saying. 
Our  hero  was  one  Timothy  J.  McSnorter,  known  in  all  that  region  of 
country  as  "  T.  J."  His  hearers  were  his  old  companions  in  many  a 
well-contested  game  of  "  Seven  Up,"  many  a  drunken  carousal,  and 
many  a  vigorous  "stag-dance." 

T.  J.  was  an  "original"  character.  Previously  to  the  war,  an  extra 
quantity  of  "brass,"  a  rude  kind  of  eloquence,  a  stentorian  voice, 
and  certain  peculiarities  of  oratorical  style,  had  won  for  him  among  his 
unsophisticated  neighbors  and  acquaintances  the  reputation  of  a 
"powerful"  lawyer.  He  was  a  first-class  "ranter"  and  an  accom- 
plished demagogue.  He  knew  that  a  majority  of  men,  at  least  in  his 
section,  were  wont  to  measure  the  mental  ability  of  an  orator  by  the 
strength  of  his  lungs  and  the  length  of  his  speeches,  and  he  pushed 
his  advantages  in  these  respects  to  the  uttermost  limit.  He  belonged 
to  what  may  be  styled  the  stripping  class  of  public  speakers.  He  in- 
variably began  his  harangues  by  taking  off  his  coat,  tossing  it  disdain- 
fully from  him,  and  rolling  up  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt.  These  move- 
ments were  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  look  and  toss  of  the 
head  that  seemed  to  say,  "Now  I  have  a  big  job  on  hand,  so  look 
out  for  lightning,  thunder,  and  a  respectable  earthquake  !  "  As  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  his  vest  would  follow  his  coat,  then  his  neck- 
tie would  follow  his  vest,  then  his  shirt-collar  would  follow  his  neck- 
tie, then  his  shirt-bosom  would  be  unbuttoned  and  thrown  open  with 
a  sort  of  spasmodic  jerk  ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  his  shirt 
followed  the  articles  of  clothing  already  named,  so  that  his  peroration 
found  him  divested  of  everything  except  his  trousers  and  boots. 

Tall,  raw-boned,  angular,  and  cadaverous,  with  eyes  large,  white, 
and  turning  almost  over  in  their  sockets,  a  mouth  so  wide  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  transverse  blow  with  the  edge  of 
a  hatchet,  his  cheek  bulged  with  a  quid  of  mountain  "cut  and  dried" 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  a  voice  as  harsh  as  the  cry  of  a  hungry  raven 
and  so  loud  as  to  have  silenced  from  very  shame  the  bellowing  of  the 
biggest  bull  of  Bashan,  T.  J.  now  presented  an  object  of  side-split- 
ting interest,  as  with  unkempt  hair,  slouched  hat,  and  an  old  fashioned 
horse-pistol  at  his.  left  side,  and  his  left  knee  resting  on  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  he  thus  let  off  to  his  gaping  admirers  the  pent-up 
eloquence  of  eighteen  months  : — 
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"Gentlemen,  you  have  asked  where  I  have  been  and  where  I  am 
going.  I  have  been  to  the  tented  field,  where  banners  wave,  where 
sabres  gleam,  where  bayonets  shimmer,  where  muskets  rattle  and 
where  cannons  peal !  I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  once  thought  the 
Bar  the  fittest  place  for  the  display  of  the  remarkable  talents  with 
which  my  Creator,  in  His  unerring  wisdom,  was  pleased  to  endow  me. 
And  I  was  '  some '  at  the  Bar ;  yes,  a  '  whole  team,'  with  the  tar- 
bucket  hung  on  the  coupling-pole  and  a  big  '  yaller '  dog  under  the 
wagon.  Bill  Simmons,  you  know  I  was,  for  who  saved  you  from  the 
damning  infamy  of  the  whipping-post?  You  know  it  too,  Tom  Snick- 
ers, for  had  it  not  been  for  my  profound  legal  acquirements  and  De- 
mosthenean  eloquence,  you  would  be,  at  this  very  hour,  with  cropped 
hair  and  zebra  pants,  making  yourself  useful  in  the  public  jail  and 
penitentiary  of  the  State,  Sir !  And  you,  Dave  Wilkins,  cannot  be 
ignorant  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  my  legal  acumen  and  my  pathetic 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  a  brainless  jury  composed  of  such  sap- 
headed  men  as  you,  Sam  Jones,  and  you,  John  Smith,  that  sent  Dave 
forth,  not  as  a  convicted  felon  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  ought  to  have 
gone,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  worthless  existence  and  an  unappre- 
ciated liberty,  Sir ! " 

Each  of  the  gentlemen  thus  courteously  appealed  to  bowed  acquies- 
cence as  he  was  individually  addressed,  and  when  T.  J.  finished  they 
all  bowed  together. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  that's  so,  Gentlemen  ;  but,  as  I  was  about 
to  remark,  there  was  reserved  for  me  a  still  more  appropriate  and  ex- 
alted sphere  of  action.  That  sphere  is  the  theatre  of  war  —  war,  the 
noblest  of  sciences  —  war,  the  mightiest  and  the  grandest  of  all  the 
games  of  chance  —  war,  a  game  in  which  steel-panoplied  battalions 
are  the  cards,  and  empires  the  stakes,  Sir !  Yes,  Gentlemen,  war  is 
T.  J.'s  natural  element,  Sir ! 

"  At  first  I  joined  the  infantry,  and  a  grand  arm  of  the  service  it  is 
too.  Hoosiers,  like  you,  reared  in  these  mountain  gorges,  have  no 
conception  of  the  part  played  by  infantry  during  an  engagement. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  thing  works,  Sir !  First,  a  line  of  crack 
shots  is  thrown  to  the  front  to  feel  the  enemy  and  to  gain  time  for  the 
formation  of  the  grand  line  of  battle.  These  men  are  called  skirmish- 
ers. When  they  see  the  enemy  they  begin  to  pop  at  them  at  'long 
taw/  but,  by-and-by  they  are  forced  back  by  superior  numbers,  and 
then  the  main  column  begins  to  play  its  part.  It  is  not  '  pop,  pop,  pop,' 
as  it  was  with  the  skirmishers,  but  at  first  the  united  fire  of  a  company 
here  and  there,  then  of  a  regiment ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  deafen- 
ing roar  from  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  and  whole 
corps,  rends  the  air,  Sir !  Soon  comes  the  thrilling  order,  '  Charge 
bayonets  ! '  and  then,  with  death  playing  on  ten  thousand  slanting 
points  of  steel,  the  mighty  enginery  emerges  from  its  curtain  of 
smoke  and  flame,  and  sweeps  onward  to  grapple  in  fearful  embrace 
with  the  eager  and  on-rushing  foe,  Sir! 

"  Gentlemen,  the  infantry  service  is  glorious,  yes,  glorious,  Sir  !  But 
it  has  its  drawbacks,  Sir,  its  drawbacks  !  Tired  going  through  the  mud 
from  daylight  until  dark,  and  often  far  into  night ;  weighted  down  with 
knapsack  and  musket  and  cartridge-box ;  sometimes  double-quicking 
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for  miles,  sometimes  standing  still  for  hours  in  the  drenching  rain  or 
driving  snow,  bespattered  with  mud  by  the  dashing  cavalry,  and 
always  expected  to  do  the  hardest  fighting,  I  found  that  the  infantry 
did  not  suit  T.  J.,  no,  not  by  a  long  sight,  and  I  quit  it,  and  joined  the 
artillery,  Sir ! 

"Artillery  means  cannon,  Gentlemen  !  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
a  cannon  is,  Sir?  A  cannon  is  a  big  gun,  Sir;  so  big  that  it  has  to  be 
pulled  by  horses,  Sir !  And  it  shoots  a  ball  as  big  as  Dave  Wilkins's 
sugar  kettle  ;  and  so  far  that  you  can't  get  away  from  it ;  and  it  cracks 
louder  than  all  the  rifles  and  shot-guns  in  this  county  put  together 
would  ;  and  it  tears  a  hole  big  enough  for  a  three-year  old  bear  to 
crawl  into.     That's  what  it  is,  Sir  ;  that's  what  it  is  ! 

"Infantry  is  a  grand  arm  of  the  service,  Gentlemen,  but  it  won't 
compare  with  the  artillery.  Boom  !  boom  !  boom  !  and  then,  from  an 
hundred  brazen,  belching  throats,  comes  a  simultaneous  crash,  shaking 
earth  and  heaven,  and  rolling  through  the  firmament  like  the  voice  of 
doom  through  the  caverns  of  the  damned  !  And  such  execution  !  The 
solid  shot  tear  through  the  forests  like  a  tornado  ;  the  shell  shriek 
through  the  air  like  distracted  fiends  ;  grape  and  canister  mow  down 
companies  and  regiments  as  a  first-class  McCormick's  Reaper  lays 
wheat  in  a  harvest  field  ;  while  with  each  discharge  the  grim  monsters 
leap  high  in  air,  as  if  exulting  in  their  capacity  for  the  destruction  of 
our  race  !  Ah,  the  artillery  is  indeed  sublime  !  But  I  soon  got  tired 
of  it.  It  is  very  convenient  and  comfortable  to  ride  along  on  a  caisson 
while  on  a  march  ;  but  in  action  there  is  too  much  hard  work  lifting 
those  heavy  guns,  and  just  a  little  too  much  danger  for  T.  J.  I  tell 
you,  Gentlemen,  a  battery  with  the  concentrated  fire  of  three  or  four 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  it,  is  not  the  healthiest  place  in  the 
world,  Sir !     So  I  concluded  to  quit  the  artillery  and  join  the  cavalry. 

"  You  may  talk  about  infantry  and  about  artillery,  but  after  all  the 
cavalry  is  just  the  thing  for  a  man  of  spirit  like  T.  J.  It  is  after  the 
infantry  and  artillery  have  broken  and  shattered  the  columns  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  is  brought  into  play.  First, 
you  hear  a  rumbling  sound  as  of  an  earthquake  rapidly  approaching. 
Clear  the  track,  it  is  a  cavalry  charge  !  Here  they  come,  column  upon 
column,  horses  and  riders ;  a  thousand  spurs  pressed  to  a  thousand 
quivering  flanks  ;  a  thousand  streaming  plumes  on  a  thousand  helmeted 
heads  ;  a  thousand  sabres  raised  in  air  !  The  very  horses  seem  infused 
with  the  spirit  of  their  riders.  With  fiery  eyes,  expanded  nostrils,  and 
every  nerve  and  muscle  in  full  play,  they  thunder  down  upon  the 
affrighted,  flying,  shrieking  foe,  while  pistol-shot  and  sabre-stroke  are 
doing  their  work  of  carnage  and  of  death  ! 

"  But,  Gentlemen,  why  try  to  describe  that  which,  in  itself,  is  inde- 
scribable ?     I  will  show  you  how  the  thing  is  done  ! " 

So,  fixing  his  feet  firmly  in  his  stirrups,  T.  J.  rode  proudly  down  the 
street  some  two  hundred  yards.  Here  he  halted,  about  faced,  and 
Irew  his  pistol.  By  this  time,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
/illage,  attracted  by  the  well-known  voice,  had  collected  on  the  side- 
walk. Straightening  himself  up,  grasping  the  reins  with  his  left  hand, 
and  inclining  his  body  forward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
T.  J.  drove  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  horse.     The  animal  re- 
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sponded  to  the  touch  of  the  steel,  and  up  street  they  came,  the  sparks 
flying  from  the  heels  of  the  steed  at  every  maddening  bound.  Having 
passed  over  about  half  the  distance,  T.  J.  suddenly  levelled  his  pistol 
directly  to  the  front,  and  as  he  shouted  "  Fire  ! "  pulled  trigger,  and  in 
an  instant  horse  and  rider  rolled  in  the  dust.  The  horse,  shot  directly 
through  the  back  of  his  head,  gave  one  groan  and  was  dead. 

As  T.  J.  slowly  gathered  himself  up,  he  cast  a  rueful  glance  at  his 
horse;  then  with  "There  now,  won't  Betsy  give  me  particular  fits!" 
he  slowly  hobbled  to  the  sidewalk. 

Reader,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  a  personal  difficulty,  never  say  a  single 
word  to  T.  J.  about  his  grand  cavalry  charge.  He  now  swears  that 
the  cavalry  is  a  humbug  —  "  an  unmitigated  humbug,  Sir  !  " 

Confederate  Gray. 


BARBARIANS    AND    SAVAGES.* 


Translated  from  the  Revue  Coiitemporaiue  for  The  New  Eclectic. 


'AS  the  distinctive  difference  between  barbarians  and  savages  ever 
been  defined?  The  dictionaries  fail  to  do  it  for  us,  and  yet  that 
there  is  a  difference  is  shown  by  the  words  never  having  been  used  as 
synonymous.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  explanation  of  this  tacit 
understanding. 

With  the  ancients,  the  barbarians  were  especially  those  peoples,  who, 
coming  from  the  north,  made  more  or  less  severe  inroads  from  time  to 
time,  as  preludes  to  the  great  invasion  which  accomplished  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  word 
savage  was  extended  from  its  application  to  wild  animals,  and  applied 
to  certain  races  of  humankind  ;  and  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  by 
travellers  to  designate  the  rude  populations  which  they  encountered 
in  expeditions  to  southern  latitudes. 

If  the  absence  of  culture  constitutes  a  condition  common  to  both 
barbarians  and  savages,  the  very  origin  of  these  appellations  indicates 
differences  between  them,  which  appear  more  marked  the  more  closely 
they  are  investigated. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  barbarians  in  history,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  enjoyed  a  degree  of  culture,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
probable  is  now  overestimated.  True,  we  can  not  refuse  to  admit  that 
among  them,  and  especially  among  the  Greeks,  letters  and  the  plastic 

*  Note.— Without  either  indorsing  or  impugning  all  Dr.  Tripier's  views,  we  publish  this  paper 
on  account  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  clear  and  scientific 
precision  with  which  he  handles  questions  usually  discussed  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view. —  Eds. 
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arts  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  that  the  sciences 
dependant  upon  observation  were  cultivated  with  distinguished  success  ; 
that  the  speculations  of  metaphysics  were  paving  the  way  for  the  advent 
of  the  positive  sciences ;  finally,  that  their  political  aptitudes  were 
manifested  in  attempts  at  social  constitutions  which  might  be  called 
successful.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  contempt  for  the 
rude  populations  which  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  contend  with. 
Observation  even  justifies  to  a  certain  degree  their  opinion  that  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  northern  races  were  either  not  perfectible  at 
all,  or  but  very  slightly  so.  We  are  ourselves  witnesses,  indeed,  how 
the  native  rudeness  of  these  races  resists  the  first  steps  of  culture, 
unless  the  attempt  be  commenced  with  the  earliest  years. 

The  name  of  barbarians,  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  representatives 
of  the  blond  races,  was  intended  to  signify  their  coarseness,  rudeness, 
resistance  to  culture;  and  probably  had  no  further  significance.  That 
of.  savages,  given  later  to  the  dark-skinned  races,  at  once  implies  less 
and  more  :  without  indicating  any  particular  quality  or  defect,  it  simply 
implies  a  comparison  with  animals. 

Now  the  uncultured  members  of  both  the  light  and  the  dark  races 
are  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  it  is  in  entirely  different  directions, 
and  within  entirely  different  limits.  Savages,  endowed  with  remarkable 
powers  of  imitation,  are  easily  trained:  they  assimilate  the  habits, 
modes  of  life,  and  languages  of  the  cultivated  races  with  a  promptitude 
which  induces  many  observers  to  pronounce  them  more  intelligent  than 
the  barbarians.  The  barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  far  less 
gifted  with  the  imitative  faculty,  are  much  more  difficult  of  refinement. 
Thus,  at  the  first  glance,  the  dark  or  savage  races  present  a  semblance 
of  superiority.  This  point  admitted,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  to  what 
extent  these  specious  aptitudes  are  limited  ;  how  individuals  so  easily 
trained,  so  capable  of  civility  are  yet  incapable  of  civilisation ;  how, 
finally,  in  the  order  of  social  ideas,  we  find  them  endowed  with  the 
democratic  temperament,  and  yet  absolutely  incapable  of  the  idea  of 
liberty. 

But  before  pursuing  a  comparison  which  must  have  reference  to 
various  characteristics,  and  must  take  account  of  distinctions  frequently 
extremely  delicate,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  possible  complications 
which  the  diversity  of  races  and  the  influences  of  cross-breeding  bring 
into  the  conditions  of  the  investigation.  The  diversity  of  races  brings 
before  us  a  great  variety  of  original  types;  cross-breeding  tends  to 
confound  them.  To  what  extent  does  this  latter  influence  make  itself 
felt  ?  Does  it  complicate  the  problem  with  new  elements  ?  The  influ- 
ence of  collective  migrations,  of  which  history  preserves  the  record  or 
the  traces,  that  of  individual  migrations,  which  have  prodigiously 
multiplied  in  our  times,  can  not  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
for  want  of  exact  data  in  reference  to  the  possible  influence  of  cross- 
ings between  individuals  of  different  races.  Only  in  our  days  have 
systematic  experiments  upon  animals  brought  into  the  discussion 
elements  of  information  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
questions,  and  for  the  distinct  statement  of  others. 

It  is  well  known  that  with  the  view  of  improving  breeds,  or  rather 
of  appropriating  them  to  determinate  uses,  the  breeding  of  domestic 
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animals  is  no  longer  left  to  chance.  Sometimes  the  object  aimed  at 
is  to  communicate  in  mass  to  one  breed  the  characteristics  of  another 
breed  ;  and  this  is  done  by  causing  the  females  of  the  former  to  be 
fecundated  by  males  of  the  latter  breed.  This  is  the  proceeding  which 
is  known  by  the  term  crossing.  When  this  proceeding  is  continued 
between  females  of  the  half-breed  thus  obtained,  and  males  of  the 
pure  breed  first  employed,  it  is  what  is  known  as  continued  crossing. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  in  the  individuals  of  one  breed  there 
appear  accidentally  certain  well-marked  accessory  characteristics  which 
it  is  thought  likely  may  be  of  use,  and  then  the  attempt  is  made  to 
fix  and  exaggerate  these  characteristics  by  uniting  those  individuals 
which  present  them  in  the  most  marked  degree.  This  proceeding  is 
what  is  called  selection. 

The  physical  improvement  of  the  human  race  by  these  means  has 
been  far  from  being  so  carefully  pursued  as  that  of  domestic  animals. 
Instances  of  selection,  it  is  true,  are  not  rare,  but  they  are  regulated 
by  no  systematic  principles,  and  their  almost  constant  result  is  to  give 
rise  to  or  to  fix  undesirable  tendencies  ;  so  that  the  only  interest  they 
present  is  from  the  medical  point  of  view.  As  for  crossings,  they  are 
often  realised  by  migrations.  Even  continued  crossing  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  it  is  interesting  to  examine  what  the  effects  have  been. 

Investigations  into  the  results  of  systematic  crossing  pursued  with 
domestic  animals  with  a  view  of  modifying  the  types,  establish  the  fact 
that  the  anatomical  modifications  so  produced  are  transitory,  and  that 
the  offspring  from  the  inter-propagation  of  half-breeds,  tend  to  resume 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  one  of  the  original  races  from  which 
they  spring.  The  characteristics  of  races  then  are  permanent ;  and 
the  creation  of  mixed  races,  the  definitive  fusion  between  two  races, 
impossible,  since  time,  far  from  assisting  the  attempt,  tends  on  the 
contrary  to  bring  about,  in  a  succession  of  generations,  a  return  to 
the  original  types. 

In  the  observations  upon  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  instability 
of  type  in  mixed  breeds,  exclusive  attention  has  necessarily  been  paid 
to  the  fundamental  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  pure  races  ;  those 
characteristics  which  neither  climate  nor  physical  training  can  change, 
which  the  same  race  everywhere  presents,  and  which  characterise  it 
organically.  Thus  it  has  been  perceived  that  the  influence  of  a  cross- 
ing not  continued,  diminishes  with  successive  generations,  and  finally 
ceases  to  be  appreciable. 

But  can  this  influence  be  completely  annulled  ?  Most  writers  who 
have  made  the  horse  their  especial  study  affirm  that  it  can  not,  and 
that  the  original  taint  can  never  be  effaced.  This  opinion,  so  far  as 
the  horse  is  concerned,  may  pass  for  visionary  and  devoid  of  substan- 
tial value  :  in  fact  a  point  is  ultimately  reached  when  this  original  taint 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  when  the  affirmation  of  its  existence  may 
be  regarded  as  gratuitous. 

Observations  made  upon  the  human  race,  however,  give  a  great 
weight  to  this  doctrine  of  hippologists.  In  the  human  race,  the  facul- 
ties of  expression  are  the  exponents  of  all  the  modifications  of  a 
cerebral  system,  which  can  not  be  studied  in  observations  upon  animals. 
Again,  modern  colonising  migrations  have  given  rise  to  specimens  of 
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crossing,  the  products  of  which  are  an  interesting  subject  for  study. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  crossed  but 
little  in  the  colonies:  mixed  breeding,  when  it  occurs,  is  an  accidental 
phenomenon  which  only  begins  to  assume  some  importance  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  everywhere  else,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  not 
continued.  But  the  Latin  races  are  far  from  attaching  such  consequence 
to  the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  and  they  have  practised  crossings  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  their  colonies.  The  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  French,  have  produced  with  the  Indians  and  the  negroes  a 
great  variety  of  hybrids.  One  of  the  writer  s  friends  who  was  born  in 
one  of  our  colonies  and  has  lived  in  them  all,  and  who  has  himself  a 
slight  trace  of  admixture  in  his  blood,  has  informed  me  that  for  some 
time  the  white  families  who  emigrate  to  the  French  colonies  avoid  with 
great  care  intermarriage  with  mulattoes  of  all  degrees,  however  slight 
the  taint;  but  that  there  is  not  a  family  which  has  been  settled  there 
for  a  space  of  thirty  years,  but  its  blood  presents  some  trace  of  mixture 
either  with  the  native  or  the  enslaved  races.  An  examination  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities  of  a  considerable  number  of 
mulattoes,  whose  progenitors  have  maintained  a  continued  crossing 
with  the  white  race,  and  who  therefore  present  the  slightest  taint  of 
blood,  has  led  me  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion.  Among  many  of 
these  the  physical  taint  is  still  perceptible  ;  with  others  it  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  their  cerebral  peculiarities  and  aptitudes  prove  in  an 
incontestable  manner  that  they  belong  to  the  mixed  race.  Certain 
historical  families  afford  us  specimens  where  the  original  taint  of  blood 
was  introduced  many  generations  back,  and  where  many  generations 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  Europe,  always  crossed  with  the  pure 
white  :  under  these  circumstances  the  influences  of  the  climate  and  of 
education  should  have  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  negro,  if  that  result 
were  possible.  They  have  never  so  done.  The  inferior  blood  re- 
appears in  most  of  the  acts  of  life  :  it  controls  the  instincts,  the  tastes, 
the  aptitudes.  The  most  careful  culture  only  succeeds,  at  best,  in 
forming  an  acquired  reason  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  natural ; 
whence  arise  continual  hesitations  and  contradictions  which  usually 
result  in  the  triumph  of  the  negro  influence.  Whenever  the  good 
effects  of  education  are  weakened  by  a  too  great  license  given  to  the 
will,  by  the  liberty  of  action  which  a  large  fortune  bestows,  by  the 
consciousness  of  impunity  derived  from  the  exercise  of  power,  the 
negro  element  will  always  carry  the  day. 

If  in  the  human  race  continued  crossing  is  able  to  efface  the 
apparent  physical  characteristics  of  the  inferior  races,  their  moral  and 
intellectual  character  is  less  easy  of  modification  ;  and  the  experience 
of  more  than  a  century  justifies  the  apprehension  that  in  this  respect 
the  taint  is  indelible. 

This  fact  seems  to  be  at  last  understood  in  our  colonies,  where  for  a 
number  of  years  the  families  of  pure  blood  avoid  intermarriages  with 
those  who  have  been  long  settled  in  the  country.  There  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  Creoles  who  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  continent  to  contract  alliances,  now  almost  impossible  in  countries 
where  the  question  of  the  equality  of  races  has  been  of  necessity  a 
subject  of  investigation. 
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Notwithstanding  the  energy  of  their  protestations  and  the  vehemence 
with  which  they1  attribute  to  the  effects  of  climate  the  marks  of  in- 
feriority which  they  exhibit,  the  persons  of  slightly  mixed  blood  are 
perfectly  aware  of  these  facts,  and  never  deceive  themselves  as  to  their 
origin.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  special  aversion  which  they  enter- 
tain for  negroes  and  mulattoes.  In  the  United  States  negroes  and 
persons  of  negro  blood  are  despised  ;  in  our  colonies  they  are  hated. 

To  this  general  fact  of  the  instability  of  type  of  the  mixed  breeds, 
complicated  with  the  permanence  of  certain  characteristics  resulting 
from  crossing,  are  attached  certain  questions  which  being  regarded  as 
accessories  have  been  less  studied,  and  yet  the  importance  of  which  is 
considerable,  especially  in  reference  to  the  human  race.  They  are 
briefly  indicated  here,  with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  observers  to 
them. 

The  preponderating  influence  of  the  male  parent  in  determining 
the  type  of  the  half-breed,  is  generally  admitted.  This  opinion,  which 
has  not,  within  the  writer's  knowledge,  been  established  by  any  experi- 
ments instituted  with  the  immediate  intention  of  verifying  it,  seems 
rather  to  rest  upon  the  constant  practice  of  breeders :  the  males  are 
selected  from  the  race  intended  to  impart  the  cross  [la  race  croisante] ; 
the  females  from  the  race  to  be  crossed  [la  race  croisee\  This  practice 
is  explained,  independently  of  theoretical  views  respecting  the  relative 
influence  of  the  sexes  of  the  parents  in  determining  the  type  of  the 
offspring,  by  economical  principles.  Polygamy,  with  animals,  is  the 
law  of  nature  ;  and  our  interests  compel  us  to  respect  it,  under  the 
penalty,  if  it  be  infringed,  of  having  nearly  to  double  the  total  number 
of  our  stock,  without  increasing  its  production. 

From  this  reason  the  influence  of  the  female  is  but  little  studied  ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  considerable.  If  so  far  it  is  difficult  to  accurately 
appreciate  it  by  means  of  such  zootechnic  experiments  as  are  on  record, 
and  which  were  undertaken  with  quite  different  objects  in  view,  we 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining the  cerebral  or  psychical  qualities  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  One  might  otherwise  arrive  at  a  better  appreciation  of 
this  fact  in  carefully  observing  the  results,  both  intellectual  and  physical, 
of  the  unions  of  mixed-breeds  among  themselves.  It  is  known  that  in 
herds  where  the  system  of  continued  crossing  is  neglected,  the  off- 
spring return  in  time  to  the  original  types ;  but  the  law  of  this  return 
has  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

From  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point,  it  is  usually  believed  that 
in  the  human  species,  the  preponderating  influence  is  that  of  the 
superior  race  ;  that  the  offspring  of  mulatto  parents  tend  to  return  to 
the  white  race ;  but  this  is  a  popular  notion  unsupported  by  any 
evidence. 

As  for  the  process  of  selection,  its  aim  can  not  be  other  than  limited. 
One  can  not  have  recourse  to  it  to  improve  a  race  or  to  elevate  it ;  and 
if  called  upon  to  develop  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  any  deter- 
minate qualities,  it  remains,  so  far  as  human  zootechny  is  concerned, 
what  is  called  tine  experience  de  laboratoire.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that 
undirected,  or  directed  amiss,  it  becomes  a  cause  of  degradation.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  we  must  regard  the  disadvantage  of  marriages 
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between  blood-relations.  These  have  been  cited  as  examples  of  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  want  of  crossing;  but  they  should  be 
looked  at  as  examples  of  vicious  selection.  If  the  parties  are  perfectly 
healthy  and  normal,  which  is  in  our  time  a  case  of  extreme  rarity,  the 
union  would  have  no  disadvantageous  results;  but  in  practice  these 
marriages  constitute  a  selection  which  retains  and  aggravates  family 
defects  and  infirmities.  Hygienic  views  holding  no  place  in  the 
reasons  that  determine  marriages,  the  number  of  vicious  selections  is 
excessive. 

Races  therefore  can  not  blend  in  a  permanent  and  definitive  manner. 
The  most  potent  of  all  modifying  influences,  that  of  crossing,  produces 
only  a  transient  alteration  of  the  fundamental,  typical,  characteristics 
and  these  latter  return  when  the  crossing  is  discontinued.  But  these 
crossings  introduce  new  characteristics,  accessory  with  animals,  but  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  human  species  ;  and  these  are  exceedingly 
permanent,  so  permanent  that  we  may  call  them  indelible. 

There  is  another  class  of  influences  that  modify  the  race,  of  which 
account  must  be  taken.  Unquestionably  the  power  of  surrounding 
circumstances  has  been  much  exaggerated  when  they  are  referred  to 
to  explain  all  the  transformations  observed  in  the  inhabitants  of 
countries  peopled  or  repeopled  by  migrations  ;  still,  some  of  these 
conditions,  and  especially  those  of  climate,  are  of  sufficient  importance 
not  to  be  entirely  neglected.  Here  again  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  : 
while  the  taint  of  a  cross  with  an  inferior  race,  if  discontinued,  tends 
to  vanish  from  the  external  organs,  while  remaining  permanently  in  the 
intellectual  organs,  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  organs  resist  the 
influence  of  climate,  which  chiefly  affects  the  tegumentary  system. 

Instances  of  change  of  type  of  a  race  as  a  result  of  transplantation, 
are,  moreover,  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  race  trans- 
planted to  a  climate  very  different  from  that  of  its  original  habitat, 
perishes  or  becomes  sterile,  unless  crossing  comes  to  its  rescue  by  first 
changing  its  nature  and  finally  absorbing  it. 

Let  us  see  now  how  these  data  help  to  explain  the  various  versions 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  distribution  of 
various  races  in  the  ancient  world. 

.  The  account  generally  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  peoples  Europe  with  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  with  those  of  Shem.  At  a  later  period  races 
were  assumed  instead  of  families :  for  the  descendants  of  Japhet  has 
been  substituted  the  Aryan  race,  and  the  Aramaean  race  for  those  of 
Shem.  But  these  races  come  from  Asia  and  people  Europe.  The  first 
Aryan  invasion  has  been  fixed  at  about  2000  years  before  our  era  ;  and 
this  appearance  of  exactitude  has  procured  credence  for  conclusions 
which  are  not  supported  by  established  facts. 

In  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number  of  primitive  races,  the  effects  of 
surrounding  circumstances  have  been  no  less  arbitrarily  assumed  to 
account  for  diversities  which  could  not  be  denied.  But  we  now  know 
how  limited  is  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  ;  and  moreover  that 
time,  which  has  been  equally  invoked  as  a  modifying  element,  tends  on 
the  contrary  to  produce  a  return  to  the  original  types. 
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According  to  the  variations  founded  upon  the  popular  conception  of 
the  Biblical  account,  Europe  must  have  been  uninhabited  at  a  period 
when  Asia  was  already  sufficiently  thickly  populated  to  furnish  numer- 
ous emigrations.  But  this  is  an  entirely  gratuitous  supposition,  and 
one  which  is  effectively  controverted  by  modern  discoveries.  From  the 
fact  that  Europe,  previously  to  the  Asiatic  invasions,  had  no  history, 
that  her  populations  have  left  no  monuments  nor  other  ineffaceable 
traces  of  their  existence,  we  can  not  absolutely  conclude  that  these 
populations  did  not  exist.  We  have  already  shown,  by  evidence  drawn 
from  contemporary  observations,  the  resistance  offered  by  barbarous 
races  to  the  first  elements  of  refinement,  to  artistic  and  literary  culture, 
the  only  culture  which,  previously  to  the  advent  of  the  sciences,  was  of 
a  nature  to  leave  permanent  traces.  So  long  as  the  conditions  of 
surrounding  circumstances  and  the  defect  of  previous  acquisitions 
impeded  these  races  in  the  manifestation  of  their,  aptitudes,  so  long 
they  remained  in  the  state  of  nature,  having  as  yet  no  means  of  giving 
evidence  of  faculties  which  remained  in  their  primitive  state.  It  is 
from  the  East  that  they  received  their  first  elements  of  culture  :  abun- 
dant testimony  confirms  it :  but  we  can  not  go  beyond  this  and  from 
the  absence  of  history  conclude  their  non-existence. 

Invasions  from  Asia  into  Europe  have  then  taken  place  ;  and  these 
invasions  have  either  introduced  new  languages,  or  fundamentally 
modified  the  languages  existing.  So  much  is  sure.  For  the  rest  we 
are  reduced  to  conjectures,  and  can  only,  when  opportunity  offers, 
establish  the  accuracy  or  at  least  the  plausibility  of  these.  Upon  what 
conditions  then,  do  these  conjectures  bear  ?  Upon  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  invasions. 

Two  distinct  impelling  causes  give  rise  to  important  invasions : — 
conquest  and  colonisation.  Although  in  most  cases  these  two  causes 
operate  simultaneously,  yet  their  consequences  should  be  examined 
separately,  as  colonising  migrations  exercise,  in  respect  to  ethnological 
perturbations,  a  much  more  considerable  influence  when  they  are 
effected  peaceably.  When  conquest  is  to  precede  civilisation,  the 
invaders  arrive,  without  women,  in  a  populated  country  ;  if  they  succeed 
in  establishing  themselves  there,  they  must,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time,  be  absorbed  and  disappear.  When  on  the  contrary  conquest  is 
not  necessary,  the  invaders  arrive  with  their  women.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  pacific  invasion,  moreover,  presupposes  a  country  but  thinly 
peopled.  Under  these  conditions,  all  the  chances  are  in  favor  of 
absorption  of  the  native  population  by  the  new-comers. 

It  is  under  these  latter  conditions  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
taken  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Iberian  races  into  South  America  has  been  effected 
under  intermediate  conditions,  and  the  result  has  been  an  interming- 
ling with  the  indigenous  races  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  present  mixed  breeds  of  those  countries, 
unstable  breeds  which  at  the  present  time  manifestly  tend  to  return  (in 
external  appearance)  to  the  Iberian  types.  As  for  the  ancient  inva- 
sions in  Europe,  we  must  admit  that  they  were  all  warlike,  especially 
in  the  West,  and  that  the  invaders  have  either  emigrated  again,  or  else 
have  been  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  the  invaded,  leaving  no  traces,  or 
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only  such  as  were  accidental  and  perishable.  Indeed  under  the  sup- 
position that  Europe  was  entirely  repeopled  by  Asiatic  immigrations, 
these  migrations  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
population  at  home,  and  we  should  then  still  find  in  Asia  numerous 
specimens  of  the  original  races,  which  is  not  the  case.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  these  have  utterly  perished  in  their  very  cradle,  and 
have  flourished  nowhere  but  under  climates  which  at  first  were  strange 
to  them. 

The  races  which  people  Europe  to-day,  present  to  us  therefore,  if  not 
the  indigenous  races  in  all  their  purity,  at  least  races  which  differ  from 
them  but  little,  and  constantly  tend  to  return  to  their  types.  Con- 
quering invasions  have  not  been  able  to  implant  new  races.  As  for 
colonising  immigrations  which  might  have  effected  the  destruction  of 
the  indigenous  race,  or  its  absorption  by  continued  crossing,  they  have 
never  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  in  Europe  to  exercise 
an  influence  of  this  kind. 

With  the  question  of  the  distribution  and  possible  modification  of 
races,  is  connected  the  question  of  slavery.  The  part  that  slavery  has 
played  has  differed  in  various  countries  and  at  various  times. 

In  this  respect  Egypt  offers  an  extremely  interesting  field  of  observa- 
tion. There  slavery  is  officially  abolished,  and  yet  in  reality  it  exists. 
When  the  Circassians,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Russians,  arrived 
at  Cairo,  they  were  able  to  find  ready  sale  for  their  wives  and  their 
daughters.  The  captain  of  the  boat  on  which  we  visited  Upper  Egypt, 
on  his  return  brought  out  of  a  store-room  and  offered  to  sell  us,  two 
handsome  children  which  he  had  bought  at  Assouan.  This  traffic, 
however,  has  no  great  importance ;  it  is  of  use  in  the  cities  to  supply 
in  part  the  domestic  service  of  the  rich,  but  does  not  go,  and  most 
probably  has  never  gone,  beyond  that. 

But  we  must  be  careful  here  not  to  confound  the  substance  with  the 
form.  Assuredly  in  no  country  is  the  condition  of  the  destitute  worse 
than  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  But  though  they  live  in  the  most 
oppressive  of  servitudes,  the  Fellahs  are,  for  all  that,  not  slaves. 
Slavery  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  form  :  and  thus  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  abolitionist  agitation  of  our  times  has  been  a  mere  affair  of  senti- 
ment, with  which  sound  reasoning  has  had  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  an  inferior  race  ; — 
a  result  probably  fortunate,  in  that  it  will  to  a  certain  extent  secure 
the  dominant  races  against  deteriorating  crossings  ;  but  this  result  has 
never  been  suspected  by  those  who  pursued  it  in  the  name  of  philan- 
thropy. Everywhere  that  barbarian  and  savage  races  meet  on  the 
same  soil,  one  of  two  results  follows :  the  former  either  reduce  the 
latter  to  servitude,  or  they  exterminate  them.  In  countries  where  the 
progress  of  morals  prevents  them  from  voluntarily  accomplishing  this 
work  of  destruction,  the  savage  races  die  of  want  if  they  are  not 
allowed  the  resource  of  entering  into  servitude.  We  see  this  mode  of 
depopulation  in  action  in  Algeria  to-day :  the  inferior  race,  a  race 
noxious  rather  than  servile,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  introduction 
of  slavery  would  have  prolonged  its  existence,  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
price  of  exposing  us  to  the  risk  of  crossings  greatly  to  be  regretted  in 
view  of  the  general  welfare. 
26 
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But  to  return  to  Egypt.  The  indigenous  race  there  is  an  inferior 
race.  Historians,  it  is  true,  have  entertained  us  with  accounts  of  its 
prosperity,  its  power,  its  civilisation.  We  will  not  here  examine  what 
part  —  and  it  is  an  enormous  one  —  exaggeration  has  played  in  these 
stories.  But  one  important  misunderstanding  should  be  cleared  up, 
and  it  is  this, —  that  since  the  political  condition  of  the  Egyptian  people 
was  not  a  condition  of  slavery,  the  historians  have  imagined  that  this 
people  was,  at  certain  times  at  least,  its  own  master,  and  they  have 
given  it  the  honor  of  the  monuments  left  by  dominators  whose  passage 
is  only  marked  out  for  us  by  these  traces.  Doubtless,  the  Egyptians 
have  never  been  slaves ;  we  may  even  admit  that  they  have  never  been 
more  enslaved  than  they  are  to-day.  But  this  results  from  our  custom 
of  restricting  the  term  slavery  to  a  peculiar  form  of  servitude  :  it  is 
applied  especially  to  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  the  man,  whatever 
the  condition  of  the  individual  so  possessed  may  be.  The  Mamelukes, 
who  were  slaves  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  for  a  long  time 
governed  Egypt :  the  people,  reduced  to  servitude,  passed  for  free. 
Slaves  are,  and  have  always  been  persons  or  races  transplanted.  When 
conquerors  arrived  in  Egypt  and  established  themselves  there,  they 
found  an  indigenous  population  singularly  adapted  to  servitude,  and 
they  utilised  it.  If  the  domination  of  the  master  over  his  slave 
presents  at  first  view  certain  advantages,  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  of 
possession  brings  with  it  expenses  which  are  always  avoided  when  it  is 
possible.  To  what  good  was  it  to  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  a  dense  popula- 
tion which  lived,  or  nearly  so,  upon  its  own  soil  ?  They  used  the 
Egyptians  without  embarrassing  themselves  with  them.  Such  is  the 
situation  to-day,  and  such  it  has  always  been.  Had  we  no  other 
evidence,  we  could  say,  from  the  observation  of  this  docile  race, 
laborious  under  the  stick,  essentially  domestic,  that  thus  it  has  always 
been  because  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise. 

Wherever  population  is  sparse,  slavery  survives  or  is  regretted.  To 
conquer  the  soil,  hands  are  necessary,  and  these  hands  are  sought  in 
Africa.  The  abolitionists  imagined  themselves  to  be  presenting  an 
unanswerable  argument  when  they  showed  that  free  labor  was  less 
expensive  than  slave  labor :  the  owners  of  slaves  knew  this  perfectly 
well,  but  they  also  knew  that  this  expensive  labor  was  cheaper  to  them 
than  interruptions,  want  of  discipline,  lost  time.  When  population 
becomes  denser,  slavery  disappears  of  itself:  natural  causes  provide 
for  the  possessors  of  the  soil  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  either  native 
or  immigrants.  The  Americans  of  the  North  had  no  further  need  of 
slaves  when  their  country  was  densely  enough  populated. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  usually  looked  at  by  theorists  from  a 
purely  sentimental  point  of  view,  affords  matter  for  economical  con- 
siderations which  are  not  to  be  entirely  neglected,  by  reason  of  the 
connections  which  link  them  to  the  zootechnic  question,  which  this 
paper  has  chiefly  in  view.  Whenever  superior  races  take  possession  of 
a  soil  on  which  they  can  live,  whether  they  perpetuate  themselves  or 
not,  they  reduce  the  indigenous  population,  if  it  be  dense,  to  servitude, 
without  enslaving  it ;  if  it  be  rare,  they  destroy  it  or  let  it  perish.  As 
regards  the  mixture  of  blood,  slavery  is  the  condition  most  favorable 
to  these  mfsalliances ; the  example  of  Egypt  shows  us  that  serfdom  is 
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much  less  so;  that  of  Algeria  that  a  re'gime  of  freedom  is  the  least 
favorable  of  all,  and  that,  moreover,  it  of  all  others  most  tends  to  the 
extinction  of  the  inferior  race. 

Among  the  savage  races,  races  by  nature  incapable  and  indolent,  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  domestic  or  domesticable  races, 
such  as  the  Fellahs  and  some  black  races,  and  the  noxious  races,  such  as 
the  Red  Indians,  Arabs,  negroes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
can  not  be  utilised  except  incidentally,  and  which  it  is  found  necessary 
to  destroy. 

We  have  written  these  remarks,  the  result  of  observation  and  study, 
because  questions  of  natural  history  have  hitherto  had  too  small  a 
place  in  speculations  referring  to  the  human  species,  and  the  zoologic 
element  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  historians,  philosophers,  and 
legislators. 

Dr.  A.  Tripier. 


DUKESBOROUGH   TALES. 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  IV.—THE  PURSUIT  OF  MR.   ADIEL  SLACK. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  Companions 
That  do  converse,  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

R.  BENJAMIN  (but  as  everybody  called  him,  Uncle  Ben) 
_  Pea  resided  two  miles  out  of  Dukesborough.  He  was  a  small 
farmer  —  not  small  in  person,  but  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale.  He 
raised  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  a  trifle  of  cotton,  great  quantities  of  potatoes, 
and  some  pinders.  It  was  said  that  in  his  younger  days  he  used  to  be 
brisk  in  his  business,  and  to  make  something  by  hauling  wood  to  town. 
He  spent  as  little  as  he  could  and  saved  as  much  as  he  could  ;  but 
for  a  certain  purpose  he  kept  as  good  an  establishment  as  he  could. 
His  little  wagon  used  to  be  good  enough  to  carry  him  and  the  old 
woman  to  town  ;  yet  he  bought  a  second-hand  gig,  and  did  other  things 
in  proportion.  It  was  extravagant,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  had  a 
purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  marry  off  his  daughter  Georgiana. 
Now,  Georgiana  had  told  him  for  years  and  years,  even  before  the  old 
woman  died,  that  if  he  wanted  to  marry  her  off  (a  thing  she  cared 
nothing  about  herself),  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  for  the  family  to  go 
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in  a  decent  way.  And  now  that  the  old  woman  had  died  and  her 
father  had  grown  old,  she  had  her  own  way,  and  that  was  as  decent  as 
could  be  afforded,  and  no  more. 

Miss  Georgiana  Pea  was  heavy  -—  heavy  of  being  married  off,  and 
heavy  of  body.  Her  weight  for  fifteen  years  at  the  least  had  not  been 
probably  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  In  her  seasons 
of  highest  health,  which  were  probably  oftener  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Fall  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  people  used  to  guess  that 
it  might  be  even  more  ;  but  there  was  no  getting  at  it  at  any  time, 
because  she  always  stoutly  refused  to  be  weighed.  True,  she  laced  ; 
but  that  did  not  seem  to  diminish  her  materially  ;  for  what  was  pressed 
down  in  one  region  re-appeared  in  another.  She  had  a  magnificent 
bust.  This  bust  was  her  pride,  that  was  evident.  Indeed,  she  as 
good  as  confessed  as  much  to  me  one  day.  I  knew  the  family  well  ; 
she  didn't  mind  me,  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  and  she  was  aware  that  I 
considered  that  bust  a  wonderful  work  of  nature.  I  have  often  been 
amused,  since  I  have  grown  old  and  less  impressible  by  such  things, 
to  remember  how  tremendously  magnificent  I  used  to  regard  the  bust 
of  Georgiana  Pea. 

Yet  she  didn't  marry.  The  old  gentleman  had  been  so  anxious 
about  it  that  he  had  long  ago  rather  given  it  out  in  a  public  way,  that 
upon  her  marriage  with  his  consent  (she  was  the  only  child  —  Peterson 
died  when  a  boy,  of  measles)  he  should  give  up  everything,  houses, 
lands,  furniture,  and  money,  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  his  son-in- 
law.  These  several  items  of  property  had  been  often  appraised  by  the 
neighbors  as  accurately  as  could  be  done  (considering  that  the  exact 
amount  of  money  could  not  be  verified),  in  view  of  ascertaining  for 
their  own  satisfaction  what  her  dowry  might  be.  The  appraisement 
had  gone  through  many  gradations  of  figures  while  the  bridegroom 
delayed  his  coming.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  telling,  there 
were  those  who  maintained  that  Uncle  Ben  was  worth  four  thousand 
dollars ;  others  shook  their  heads  and  said  thirty-five  hundred  ;  while 
others  yet,  who  professed  to  know  more  about  it  than  anybody  else, 
they  didn't  care  who  it  was,  insisted  that  three  thousand  was  the  outside. 
Many  a  man,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  some  that  would  have  been  worth 
having,  might  have  been  caught  by  that  bust  and  that  prospective 
fortune.  But  they  were  not ;  and  now,  at  thirty,  or  thereabout,  she  was 
evidently  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  she  had  many  desires  to  enter 
into  the  estate  of  marriage,  their  chances  of  gratification  were  few. 
Indeed,  Miss  Pea  was  at  that  stage  when  she  was  beginning  to  speak 
at  times  of  the  other  sex  with  disgust. 

Mr.  Jacob  Spouter  resided  in  the  very  heart  of  Dukesborough,  and 
kept  a  hotel.  The  town  being  small,  his  business  was  small.  He  was 
a  small  man,  but  looked  bright,  capable,  and  business-like.  He  dressed 
pretty  well.  But  this  was  for  effect,  and  was  both  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  It  was  for  a  sign  for  his  hotel.  To  look  at  him,  you  would 
have  supposed  that  he  kept  a  good  hotel ;  but  he  did  not.  It  is  sur- 
prising, indeed,  to  consider  how  few  men  there  are  who  do.  But  this 
is  a  great  theme,  and  entirely  independent  of  what  I  wish  to  tell, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spouter  had  yet 
living  with  him  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Angeline. 
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Miss  Angeline,  instead  of  taking  after  the  Spouters,  who  were  short, 
took  after  the  Fanigans,  who  were  long.  She  was  a  very  thin  young 
lady,  almost  too  thin  to  look  well,  and  her  hair  and  complexion  were 
rather  sallow.     But  then  that  hair  curled — every  hair  curled. 

Who  has  not  a  weakness  ?  Miss  Pea  had  hers,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and 
now  we  shall  see,  as  everybody  for  years  had  seen,  that  Miss  Spouter 
had  hers  also.  It  was  an  innocent  one :  it  was  her  curls.  In  the  memory 
of  man  that  hair  had  never  been  done  up ;  but  through  all  changes  of 
circumstances  and  weather  it  had  hung  in  curls,  just  as  it  hung  on  the 
day  when  this  story  begins.  They  had  been  complimented  thousands 
of  times,  and  by  hundreds  of  persons  ;  the  guests  of  years  had  noticed 
them,  and  had  uttered  and  smiled  their  approbation  ;  and  there  had 
been  times  when  Miss  Spouter  hoped,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  other  as 
striking  charms,  and  in  spite  of  the  universally  known  fact  that  her 
father  had  always  been  insolvent  and  always  would  be,  that  those  curls 
would  eventually  entangle  the  person  without  whom  she  felt  that  she 
could  never  be  fully  blest.  While  this  person  was  a  man,  it  was  not 
any  particular  individual  of  the  species.  Many  a  time  had  she  seen 
one  who,  she  thought,  would  answer.  She  was  not  very  fastidious,  but 
she  positively  believed  (and  this  belief  made  her  appear  to  be  anxious) 
that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  the  best  thing  that  she 
could  do  for  herself  would  be  to  marry.  Yet  Miss  Spouter  did  not 
regard  herself  as  wholly  selfish  in  this  wish  ;  for  there  was  something 
in  her,  she  thought,  which  she  constantly  understood  to  be  telling  her 
that  if  she  had  the  opportunity  she  could  make  some  man  extremely 
happy. 

But  though  those  curls  had  been  so  often  praised  —  yea,  though 
they  had  been  sometimes  handled  —  to  such  a  degree  did  people's 
admiration  of  them  extend,  that  Miss  Spouter,  like  her  contemporary 
in  the  country,  was  unmarried,  and  beginning  to  try  to  feel  as  if  she 
despised  the  vain  and  foolish  world  of  man. 

These  young  ladies  were  friends,  and  always  had  been.  They  were 
so  much  attached  that  each  seemed,  to  a  superficial  observer,  to  believe 
that  she  had  been  born  for  but  one  special  purpose,  and  that  was  to 
help  the  other  to  get  married  ;  for  Miss  Spouter  believed  and  Miss 
Pea  knew  that  marriage  was  a  subject  which,  without  intermission, 
occupied  the  mind  of  her  friend.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  Miss  Pea 
extol  Miss  Spouter's  curls ;  then  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  Miss  Spouter, 
who  was  more  sentimental  and  the  better  talker  of  the  two,  praise  Miss 
Pea's  "  figger,"  by  which  term  she  meant  only  her  bust.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  that  it  was  possible  for  any  jealousy  to  rise  between  them ; 
for  Miss  Spouter  had  no  figure  worth  mentioning,  and  not  a  hair  of 
Miss  Pea's  head  could  be  curled.  Not  only  so,  but  the  fact  was,  that 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  (so  curious  a  thing  is  even  the  most  constant 
friendship)  neither  thought  much  of  the  other's  special  accomplish- 
ment ;  rather,  each  thought  that  there  was  entirely  too  much  of  it, 
especially  Miss  Spouter  touching  the  "  figger."  If  Miss  Pea  considered 
the  property  qualification  in  her  favor,  Miss  Spouter  did  not  forget  that 
she  resided  right  in  the  very  heart  of  Dukesborough,  and  that  her 
father  kept  a  hotel.  Now,  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  persons  of  their 
condition  who  live  in  town  will  feel  a  little  ahead  of  those  who  live  in 
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the  country  ;  while  the  latter,  though  never  exactly  knowing  why,  will 
admit  that  it  is  so.  Miss  Pea  was  generally  very  much  liked  by  the 
neighbors  ;  Miss  Spouter  had  not  made  a  great  number  of  friends. 
Probably  town  airs  had  sqmething  to  do  in  the  matter.  Miss  Pea  was 
considered  the  superior  character  of  the  two,  but  neither  of  them 
thought  so  ;  Miss  Spouter,  especially,  who  knew  the  meaning  of  many 
more  words  in  the  dictionary  than  her  friend,  and  who  had  read  Alonzo 
and  Melissa,  and  the  Three  Spaniards,  until  she  had  the  run  of  them 
fully,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 

Miss  Spouter  was  fond  of  visiting  Miss  Pea,  especially  in  water- 
melon time.  Miss  Pea  valued  the  friendship  of  Miss  Spouter  because 
it  afforded  her  frequent  opportunities  of  staying  at  a  hotel,  a  privilege 
which  she  well  knew  not  many  country  girls  enjoyed.  To  stay  there, 
not  as  a  boarder,  but  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  to  eat  there  and 
sleep  there,  and  not  to  pay  for  either  of  these  distinctions  as  other 
people  did,  but  to  do  these  things  on  invitation.  Now,  while  Miss 
Pea  got  much  better  eating  and  sleeping  at  home,  yet  she  could  but 
consider  the  former  as  privileges.  She  never  would  forget  that  once 
when  there  was  a  show  in  Dukesborough,  given  by  a  ventriloquist 
who  was  also  a  juggler,  she  had  been  at  Mr.  J.  Spouter's,  and  had  been 
introduced  to  the  wonderful  man,  and  his  wife  too,  and  had  heard  them 
talk  about  general  matters  jus't  as  other  people  did. 

But  time  was  waxing  old.  The  bust  had  about  ceased  to  be 
ambitious,  and  the  curls,  though  wishful  yet,  were  falling  into  the  habit 
of  giving  only  despondent  shakes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Spouter  sat  in  the  hotel  parlor;  it  was  on  the  first  floor  and 
opened  upon  the  street.  In  it  were  two  wooden  rocking-chairs,  six 
split-bottoms,  and  a  half-round.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the 
window-curtains.  She  was  pensive  and  silent ;  the  still  summer 
evening  disposed  her  to  meditation.  She  sat  silent  and  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy.  Looking  out  from  the  window,  she  espied  on  the  further 
side  of  the  square,  Miss  Pea,  who  was  in  the  act  of  turning  towards 
her.  Here  she  came,  in  yellow  calico  and  a  green  calash.  As  she 
walked,  her  arms  were  crossed  peacefully  upon  her  chest. 

"  Howdye,  stranger !  "  saluted  Miss  Spouter.  They  had  not  met  in 
a  fortnight. 

"  Stranger  yourself,"  answered  Miss  Pea,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 
They  embraced ;  the  curls  fell  upon  the  bust  and  the  bust  fostered 
the  curls,  as  only  long  tried  friends  can  fall  upon  and  foster.  Miss 
Pea  came  to  stay  all  night ;  never  had  they  slept  in  the  same  house 
without  sleeping  together. 

"Well,  Georgy,"  Miss  Spouter  remarked,  sweetly,  but  almost  invid- 
iously, as  they  were  getting  into  bed,  "  figger  is  figger." 

"  It's  no  sich  a  thing,"  answered  Miss  Pea,  with  firm  self-denial  ; 
"  it's  curls,  you  know  it's  curls." 

"No,  George,  its  figger." 

"  Angeline  Spouter,  you  know  it  aint;  it's  curls,  and  you  know  it's 
curls." 
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They  blew  out  the  candle,  and  for  a  short  time  continued  this 
friendly  discussion  ;  but  soon  Miss  Pea  got  the  best  of  it,  as  usual, 
and  Miss  Spouter,  by  silence  and  other  signs,  admitted  that  it  was 
curls. 

"We've  been  sleeping  a  long  time  together,  George." 

"We  have  that." 

"Ten  years." 

"Yes,  fifteen  of  'em." 

"  Gracious  me  !  fifteen  ? " 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"Well,  but  I  was  but  a  child  then." 

Miss  Pea  coughed.     She  was  the  elder  by  exactly  six  months. 

"Did  we  think  ten  years  ago  that  you  would  now  be  a  Pea  and  I  a 
Spouter  ? " 

"  I  didn't  think  much  about  myself,  but  I  had  no  idea  you  would." 

"  Yet  so  it  is ;  you  with  your  figger  and  yet  a  Pea." 

"And  what  is  worse,  you  with  your  curls  and  yet  a  Spouter." 

"No,  not  worse.  You  ought  to  have  been  married  years  ago, 
Georgiana  Pea." 

"  If  I  had  had  your  curls  and  had  wanted  to  marry,  I  should  a  been 
married  and  forgot  it." 

"  No,  George,  I  never  had  the  requisite  figger." 

"  Angeline  Spouter,  do  hush." 

"  Suppose  we  had  married,  George  ?  " 
"  Well." 

"I  think  I  could  have  made  my  husband  love  me,  as  few  men  have 
ever  loved,  be  they  whomsoever  they  might." 
"  Ah  !  everybody  knows  that." 
"  No,  alas  !  none  but  thee,  George." 
"Yes,  but  I  know  better." 
Miss  Spouter  again  gave  it  up. 

Miss  Pea  would  fain  have  gone  to  sleep.  Her  hour  for  that  purpose 
had  come.  But  there  was  yet  no  slumber  upon  the  eyelids  of  Miss 
Spouter.  She  talked  away.  She  made  hypothetical  cases  ;  supposing 
for  instance  they  were  married.  Miss  Spouter  ventured  to  look  far  into 
such  a  possible  future,  and  made  some  speculations  upon  the  best  and 
properest  ways  of  bringing  up  families.  It  appeared  during  the  con- 
versation that  Miss  Spouter,  as  a  general  thing,  liked  girls  in  families 
better  than  boys,  while  Miss  Pea's  preference  for  boys  was  bold  and 
decided.  She  admitted  Miss  Pea's  argument  to  be  true,  that  girls  are 
prettier,  especially  if  they  have  curls  ;  but,  La  me  !  they  are  such  a 
trouble  !  Besides,  boys  were  bad.  She  must  admit  that  too.  But 
then  they  could  be  whipped  and  made  to  mind. 

"  Oh,  you  cruel  creature  !  "  right  there  exclaimed  the  merciful  Miss 
Spouter. 

"  No,  Angeline,"  remonstrated  her  companion,  "no,  I  am  not  cruel ; 
but  I  believe  in  makin  children  mind  and  behave  theirselves."  Miss 
Pea  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
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"  So  do  I,"  replied  Miss  Spouter;  "but  I  can't  understand  how  a 
woman,  a  good  woman,  and  a  kind  woman,  and  an  affectionate  woman, 
and  a  woman  that  had  —  La,  bless  me  !  how  could  such  a  woman  beat 
her  own  family  to  death,  when  in  the  wide,  wide  world  there  was  none 
others  to  stand  by  them  in  the  solemn  hour,  and  —  " 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  interposed  Miss  Pea,  "  I  don't  mean  that.  What  I 
da  mean  —  La  I  Angeline  Spouter,  what  are  you  and  me  a  talkin  about  ? 
It's  redickerlous.     I'm  done." 

Miss  Pea  laughed  outright.  But  Miss  Spouter  sighed,  and  remarked 
that  it  wasn't  in  people  to  say  neither  what  was  to  be,  nor  what  wasn't 
to  be. 

"George,  I  do  believe  you  are  going  to  sleep." 

Miss  Pea  declared  that  she  wasn't,  and  like  all  persons  of  her  size, 
she  thought  she  was  telling  the  truth.  Miss  Spouter  had  one  or  two 
other  remarks  which  she  always  made  on  such  occasions,  and  which 
she  wanted  to  make  now. 

"  Georgiana  Pea,  do  you  or  do  you  not  ever  expect  to  marry  ?  I 
ask  you  candidly." 

"No,  Angeline,  I  don't.  I  may  have  had  thoughts,  I  may  have  had 
expectations ;  pap  looks  as  if  he  would  go  distracted  if  I  don't  marry ; 
but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there's  more  marries  now  than  ever  does  well.  Pap  declares  that  he 
means  to  marry  me  off  to  somebody  before  he  dies.  He  thinks  that  I 
couldn't  take  care  of  myself  if  he  was  to  die,  and  that  he  takes  care 
of  me  now  himself.  I  think  I'm  the  one  that  takes  care  of  him,  and  I 
think  I  could  take  as  good  care  of  myself  then  as  I  do  now.  He  says 
I  shall  marry  though,  and  I'm  waitin  to  see  how  it'll  be.  But  I  tell 
you,  Angeline  Spouter,  that  there's  more  marries  now  than  ever  does 
well." 

"And  —  well,"  answered  Miss  Spouter,  "and  so  have  I  concluded 
about  it.  It  is  the  honest  expression  of  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
innermost  heart.  What  is  man  ?  A  deceitful,  vain  and  foolish  creature, 
who  will  to-day  talk  his  honey  words  and  praise  a  girl's  curls,  and  to- 
morrow he  is  further  off  than  when  we  first  laid  our  eyes  on  him. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  man,  George?  What  now  is  your  opinion  of 
Tom  Dyson,  who  used  to  melt  before  the  sight  of  you  like  summer 
clouds  ere  the  sun  had  set?" 

"  I  think  of  Tom  Dyson  like  I  think  of  Barney  Bolton  who  used  to 
praise  your  curls  just  like  they  were  so  much  gold,  and  like  I  think 
of  all  of  'em,  and  that's  about  as  much  as  I  think  of  an  old  dead  pine 
tree  or  post-oak." 

Miss  Pea  had  not  read  many  books  like  Miss  Spouter,  and  must 
necessarily,  therefore,  borrow  her  comparisons  from  objects  familiar  to 
her  country  life.  Miss  Spouter  noticed  the  difference,  but  refrained 
from  remarking  on  it. 

"  And  yet,  Georgiana,  there  is  something  in  me ;  I  feel  it.  It  tells 
me  that  I  could  have  made  Barney  Bolton  much  happier  than  Malinda 
Jones  has.     Barney  Bolton  is  not  happy,  Georgiana  Pea." 

Miss  Pea  only  coughed. 

"Yes,  indeed  !     Alas  !  I  see  it  in  his  eye  ;  I  see  it  in  his  walk  ;  I  see 
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it  in  his  every  action.  The  image  of  Angeline  Spouter  is  in  his  breast, 
and  it  will  stay  there  forever." 

Miss  Pea  was  always  perfectly  silent,  and  endeavored  to  feel  solemn 
when  this  last  speech  was  said. 

"  If  you  were  to  marry,  George,  I  should  be  the  lonesomest  creature 
in  the  wide,  wide  world." 

"  Ah,  well !  when  I  marry,  which  is  never  going  to  be  the  case  (that 
is  exceptin  pap  do  go  distracted  and  hunt  me  up  a  good  chance), 
you'll  be  married  and  forgot  it,  and  that  little  curly-headed  girl 
will  be  readin,  ritin  and  cypherin."  Miss  Pea  yawned  and  laughed 
slightly. 

"  Never,  never !  But  v/on't  you  let  your  little  boy  come  sometimes 
in  a  passing  hour  to  see  a  lonesome  girl,  who  once  was  your  friend, 
but  now,  alas  !  abandoned  ?  " 

"Angeline  Spouter,  do  hush." 

"  George,  it  is  very  warm  to-night.  Is  it  late  ?  " 
"I  should  —  think  —  it  was,"  answered  Miss  Pea,  and  snored. 
Miss  Spouter  lay  for  some  time  awake,  but  silent.  She  then  lifted 
the  curtain  from  the  window,  through  which  the  moon,  high  in  heaven, 
shone  upon  the  bed,  withdrew  from  her  cap  five  or  six  curls,  extended 
them  upon  her  snowy  breast,  smiled  dismally,  put  them  up  again,  looked 
a  moment  at  her  companion,  then  abruptly  turned  her  back  to  her  and 
went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  too  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us  —  O,  and  is  all  forgot?" 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 

But  friendship,  like  other  good  things,  has  enemies.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  is  a  third  person.  These  beings  are  among  the  most 
inconvenient  and  troublesome  upon  earth.  Not  often  do  confidential 
conversations  take  place  in  a  company  of  three,  especially  conversa- 
tions appertaining  to  friendship  or  love.  When  sentiment,  hot  from 
the  heart,  has  to  move  in  triangles,  it  must  often  meet  with  hindrances 
and  cool  itself  before  it  has  reached  its  destination.  As  in  mathe- 
matics, between  two  points,  so  in  social  life  between  two  hearts,  the 
shortest  way  is  a  straight  line.  A  third  person  makes  a  divergence 
and  a  delay.  Third  persons  have  done  more  to  separate  very  friends 
and  lovers  than  all  the  world  besides.  They  had  gotten  between 
other  persons  before,  and  now  one  of  them  had  come  to  get  between 
Miss  Spouter  and  Miss  Pea.  ■  \-,  4 

Adiel  Slack  had  left  his  native  Massachusetts,  and  from  going  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth,  came  in  an  evil  day  and  put  up  at  the  inn  of 
Jacob  Spouter.  He  was  tall,  deep-voiced,  big-footed,  and  the  most 
deliberate-looking  man  that  had  ever  been  in  Dukesborough.  He  was 
one  of  those  imperturbable  Yankees  that  could  fool  you  when  you  were 
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watching  him  just  as  well  as  when  you  were  not.  When  he  said  that 
he  was  twenty-eight  his  last  birth-day,  his  fresh-looking  hair,  his  un- 
wrinkled  and  unblushing  cheek,  and  his  entire  freedom  from  all  signs 
of  wear  and  care,  made  one  believe  that  it  must  be  so.  If  he  had  said 
that  he  was  forty-five,  the  gravity  of  his  countenance,  the  deliberation 
of  his  gait,  and  the  deep  worldly  wisdom  of  his  eye  would  have  made 
one  believe  that  he  spoke  truly. 

The  mere  arrival  of  such  a  person  in  that  small  community  must 
necessarily  create  some  stir.  He  was  decidedly  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  passengers  who  came  by  that  morning's  stage.  While  they 
ate  their  breakfast  with  that  haste  which  is  peculiar  to  the  travelling 
public,  he  took  his  time.  The  stage  went  away  and  left  him  at  the 
table  eating  his  fifth  biscuit,  while  Mrs.  Spouter's  eyes  weie  fixed  upon 
him  with  that  steadfast  look  with  which  she  was  wont  to  regard  all 
persons  who  ate  at  her  table  more  than  she  thought  was  fair.  He 
took  another  biscuit,  looked  about  for  more  butter,  and  attempted  to 
open  a  conversation  with  that  lady  ;  but  she  was  not  in  the  mood  to  be 
communicative,  so  he  set  to  the  work  of  studying  her.  He  made  her 
out  to  be  a  woman  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  less  attentive  to  dress 
than  her  husband,  but  at  the  same  time  aspiring,  and  possibly  with 
propriety  and  with  success,  to  be  the  head  of  the  family.  After  break- 
fast, he  stood  about,  sat  about,  picked  his  teeth  ("  with  a  ivory  lancet, 
blamed  if  it  weren't,"  Mr.  Spouter  said),  then  took  his  hat  and  strolled 
about  the  village  all  the  forenoon.  He  went  into  both  the  stores,  got 
acquainted  with  the  doctor,  and  the  blacksmith,  and  the  shoemaker, 
found  and  bargained  for  the  rent  of  a  room,  and  at  dinner  announced 
himself  a  citizen  of  Georgia  and  a  merchant  of  Dukesborough.  In 
less  than  a  week  a  small  stock  of  goods  had  arrived,  and  were  neatly 
arranged  in  the  room,  over  the  door  of  which  hung  a  sign-board,  painted 
by  himself,  which  made  Mr.  Boggs  and  Messrs.  Bland  &  Jones  wish 
either  that  they  had  never  had  sign-boards,  or  that  Adiel  Slack,  dry- 
goods  merchant,  had  never  come  there. 

Being  a  single  man,  Mr.  Slack  boarded  at  the  hotel  of  J.  Spouter. 
Now,  no  sooner  was  it  settled  that  he  was  to  become  a  citizen,  than 
Miss  Spouter,  according  to  ancient  usage  in  such  cases,  felt  herself  to 
be  yielding  to  the  insidious  influences  of  yet  another  love.  Who 
knew,  she  thought,  that  the  fond  dream  of  her  life  was  not  destined 
now  to  become  a  blissful  realisation  ?  The  fact  that  Mr.  Slack  had 
come  from  afar,  made  her  sentimental  soul  only  the  more  hopeful. 
How  this  was  so  she  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was  so,  and  the  good  girl 
began  at  once  to  bestow  the  most  assiduous  cultivation  upon  every 
charm  which  she  thought  she  possessed.  Mr.  Slack  soon  began  to  be 
treated  with  more  consideration  than  any  of  the  boarders.  He  had 
within  a  week  moved  from  Mr.  Spouter's  end  of  the  table  up  to  Mrs. 
Spouter's,  and  become,  as  it  were,  that  lady's  left  bower,  Miss  Angeline 
being,  of  course,  her  right.  The  hot  biscuit  were  always  handed  first 
to  him,  and  if  anybody  got  a  hot  waffle,  it  was  he.  People  used  to 
lookup  towards  Mrs.  Spouter  and  get  occasional  glimpses  of  little  plates 
of  fresh  butter  and  preserves  that  tried  to  hide  behind  the  castors  or 
the  candlestick.  When  there  was  pie,  Mr.  Slack  was  helped  first ; 
because,  among  other  things,  he  was  the  more  sure  of  getting  another 
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piece,  if  the  pie,  as  it  sometimes  would  happen,  in  spite  of  precaution, 
should  not  go  around  the  second  time. 

The  servants  did  not  like  him  because  he  never  gave  them  a  kind 
word  nor  a  cent  of  money.  But  let  any  one  of  them  omit  to  hand  the 
best  things  to  him  first.  Oh,  the  partiality  that  was  shown  as  plain  as 
day  to  that  man  !  Everybody  saw  it,  and  spoke  of  it  among  confidential 
friends.  Some  said  it  was  a  sin  ;  some  said  it  was  a  shame  ;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  both. 

Among  the  boarders  was  one  whom  we  have  seen  before.  For  Mr. 
Bill  Williams  had  now  been  installed  in  his  office,  and  had  already 
begun  to  take  new  responsibilities.  When  this  conduct  towards  the 
new-comer  had  become  notorious,  he  was  heard  by  many  persons  even 
to  swear  that  he'd  "be  dinged  ef  he  had  had  a  hot  waffle,  even  when 
thar  was  waffles,  sense  that  dadblasted  Yankee  had  moved  up  to  old 
Miss  Spouter's  eend.  As  for  the  second  piece  of  pie,  he  had  done 
gin  out  ever  hearin  of  the  like  any  more,  thro'out  the  ages  of  a  sorrow- 
ful and  ontimely  world."  He  spoke  with  feeling,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  was 
a  clerk  in  Mr.  Bland's  store,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  not  take 
some  responsibility,  the  question  was  who  could.  "  Consequenches 
mout  be  consequenches,"  said  Mr.  Bill,  "be  they  now  or  at  some  futer 
day.  I  takes  the  responsibility  to  say  that  the  case  ar  a  onfair,  and 
a  imposition  on  the  boarders  and  on  the  transhent  people,  and  it  war 
also  a  shame  on  Dukesborough,  and  also  —  "  Mr.  Bill  shook  his 
head  for  the  conclusion. 

But  in  spite  of  everybody  and  everything,  Mr.  Slack  kept  his  place. 
He  soon  discovered  Miss  Spouter's  weakness  and  her  passion.  Flatter- 
ing as  it  might  be  to  find  himself  the  favored  object  of  her  pursuit, 
yet  the  reflection  that  her  only  capital  was  a  head  of  curls  which  in 
time  would  fade,  caused  him  to  determine,  after  making  his  calculations, 
that  no  profit  was  to  be  netted  in  being  caught.  It  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  there  would  be,  if  not  an  entire  saving  of  expense, 
at  least  a  postponement  of  its  payment  in  keeping  his  thoughts  to 
himself  and  in  seeming  to  be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the  vortex 
which  was  ready  to  swallow  him  up.  The  terms  of  board  at  Mr. 
Spouter's  included  monthly  payments.  These  did  not  suit  calculations 
which  were  made  upon  the  principle  of  collecting  his  own  dues  at  once 
and  postponing  his  payments  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  possible,  to 
the  end  of  time.  Now,  he  guessed  that  great  as  were  Mr.  Spouter's 
needs,  that  affectionate  father  would  not  be  the  man  to  run  the  risk  of 
driving  off  his  daughter's  suitor  by  worrying  him  with  dues  for  a  little 
item  of  board,  which  might  all  come  back  again  into  the  family.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
his  seat  at  the  dinner  table,  where  biscuits,  waffles  and  pies,  when  they 
came  at  all,  were  wont  to  make  their  first  appearance.  These  several 
matters,  being  actual  money  to  him,  were  not  to  be  overlooked  by  a 
man  who  did  nothing  without  deliberation.  After  deliberating,  there- 
fore, he  determined  to  so  conduct  himself  before  the  Spouters  as  to 
create  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  solicit  the 
hand  of  her  who  long  had  been  willing  to  bestow  it  upon  somebody. 
But  he  was  careful  to  keep  his  own  advances  and  his  meetings  of  ad- 
vances without  the  pale  of  such  contingencies  as  he  had  learned  were 
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accustomed  in  the  South  to  follow  breaches  of  marriage  contracts. 
If  there  was  anything  that  Mr.  Slack  was  afraid  of,  it  was  a  cane,  or 
perhaps  a  cowhide.  He  maintained  his  place  at  the  table,  therefore, 
and  took  what  it  afforded  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  was  very  near  to 
being  one  of  the  family.  He  chatted  in  a  very  familiar  manner  with  Mrs. 
Spouter,  and  sympathised  with  her  and  Mr.  Spouter's  complaints  of 
the  high  price  of  everything  except  board.  He  lounged  in  the  parlor, 
where  he  told  to  Miss  Angeline  touching  stories  of  his  boyhood's  home. 
He  bestowed  due  admiration  upon  those  curls  which,  every  time  he 
saw  them,  reminded  him  of  a  portrait  of  his  mother  (now  a  saint  in 
heaven),  taken  when  she  was  a  girl  eighteen  years  old.  Then  he  spoke 
feelingly  of  how  he  had  been  a  wanderer,  and  how  he  began  to  think 
it  was  time  he  had  settled  himself  for  good ;  how  he  had  never  felt 
exactly  ready  for  that  until  since  he  had  come  to  Dukesborough  ;  and 

how  —  and  how  —  and   how embarrassment  would    prevent  him 

from  saying  more.  But  whenever  he  got  to  this  point,  and  Miss  Ange- 
line's  heart  would  be  about  to  burst,  and  she  would  be  getting  ready 
to  cast  herself  upon  his  faithful  bosom,  he  would  change  abruptly, 
become  frightened,  and  go  away  and  stay  away  for  a  week. 

At  their  first  meeting  at  the  breakfast  table  after  such  scenes,  Miss 
Spouter  would  appear  quite  conscious,  hold  herself  yet  straighter,  and 
endeavor  to  show  that  she  had  spirit.  But  before  she  had  carried  it 
far,  she  would  conclude  to  stop  where  she  was,  go  back  and  begin 
again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

But  while  these  things  were  going  on  among  the  Spouters,  what 
had  become  of  the  Peas?  Whoever  supposes  that  Miss  Georgiana 
was  buried  in  the  country  dead  or  alive,  is  simply  mistaken.  When 
she  heard  that  there  was  a  new  store  in  town  she  wanted  to  see  it ; 
and  when  Uncle  Ben  heard  that  it  was  kept  by  a  bachelor,  he  was 
determined  that  he  should  see  his  daughter ;  for  as  he  grew  older,  his 
anxiety  became  more  intense  for  Georgiana  to  find  somebody,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  to  take  keer  of  her  when  my  head  gits  cold."  He 
begged  her  several  times  to  go  before  she  was  ready. 
"  Georgy,  put  on  your  yaller  calliker,  and  go  long." 
"  Pap,  do  wait  till  I  get  ready.  I  do  believe  you  will  go  distracted." 
Georgiana  waited  until  she  got  ready,  and  when  she  did  get  ready 
she  went.  Her  plan  was  to  go  and  spend  the  night  with  Miss 
Spouter,  and  in  company  with  her  visit  the  new  store  the  next  morning. 
Some  persons  believe  in  presentiments,  and  some  do  not.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  think  of  such  things,  and  have  never  yet  made  up  my 
mind  whether  they  are  reliable  or  not.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  fore- 
shadow coming  events,  and  sometimes  they  are  clearly  at  fault.  I  have 
occasionally  had  dreams,  and  subsequent  events  were  in  such  exact 
sequence  with  them  that  I  have  been  inclined  to  accord  to  them  much 
of  the  importance  that  by  some  persons  it  is  maintained  they  have. 
Then  again,  the  dreams  I  have  had  (for  I  have  always  been  a  dreamer) 
have  been  so  entirely  unreasonable,  nay,  absurd,  and  even  ridiculous, 
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as  to  be  impossible  of  fulfilment.  For  instance,  I  have  more  than  once 
dreamed  that  I  was  a  woman  ;  and  I  have  since  been  much  amused  by 
the  recollection  of  some  of  the  strange  things  that  I  did  and  said  while 
in  that  estate.  I  do  not  consider  this  an  opportune  place  to  mention 
them,  even  if  they  were  worthy  of  mention  on  any  occasion,  and  I 
allude  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  after  such  dreams  I  have 
been  disposed  to  reject  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  dreams. 

But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  divergence  from  my 
story,  though  natural,  cannot  with  propriety  be  farther  extended  ;  and 
I  will  return  at  once  to  my  two  heroines,  in  whose  deportment  will  be 
found  the  reason  why  such  divergence  was  made. 

No  sooner  had  Miss  Spouter  determined  fully  in  her  mind  that  she 
would  catch  Mr.  Slack  if  she  could,  than  she  Was  conscious  of  a 
wavering  in  her  friendship  for  Miss  Pea;  for  she  felt  that  that  person 
was  destined  to  be  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  barrier  between  her 
and  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  She,  Miss  Spouter,  had  seen  him  first, 
she  thought.  "  She  had,  as  it  were,  found  him,  and  when  George  was 
not  even  looking  for  any  such  property.  George  did  not  have  even  a 
shadow  of  the  remotest  claim  to  him.  It  was  wrong  and  unkind  in 
George  to  interfere.  She,  Miss  Spouter,  wouldn't  have  treated  her  so. 
Now  all  this  was  before  Miss  Pea  had  ever  laid  eyes  on  Mr.  Slack, 
and  Miss  Spouter  knew  it.  That  made  no  difference,  she  said  to 
herself.  If  anything,  it  made  it  worse.  She  was  hurt,  and  she  could 
not  help  it. 

Miss  Pea  might  have  had  a  presentiment  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
she  might  not.  But  at  all  events,  when  she  went  upon  her  visit  she 
carried  a  bucket  of  butter  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Spouter.  It  was  just 
before  supper-time,  and  consequently  too  late  for  her  to  return  that 
evening.  If  it  had  not  been,  as  she  afterwards  declared  upon  her 
word  and  honor,  she  would  have  done  so.  The  Spouters  were  as  cold 
as  ice.  Not  even  the  bucket  of  butter  could  warm  Mrs.  Spouter  a 
single  degree.  Strange  conduct  for  her !  Miss  Angeline  at  first 
thought  that  she  would  not  go  in  to  the  supper  table.  But  then  that 
would  be  too  plain,  and  upon  reflection  she  thought  she  preferred  to 
be  there. 

Miss  Pea  and  Mr.  Slack,  of  course,  had  to  be  introduced.  He 
found  her  disposed  to  be  chatty.  Miss  Spouter  looked  very  grave, 
and  raised  her  pocket  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  as  an  occasional 
provincialism  fell  from  the  lips  of  her  country  visitress,  while  her  dear 
mother,  taking  the  cue,  would  glance  slyly  at  Mr.  Slack  and  snicker. 

"This  is  oncommon  good  butler,  Mrs.  Spouter,"  he  remarked  to  the 
lady  of  the  house ;  and  oh,  the  quantities  of  butter  that  man  did  con- 
sume ! 

Now,  it  was  from  Miss  Pea's  bucket ;  they  did  not  like  to  confess  it, 
but  they  had  it  to  do. 

"  Want'  know !  Wal,  Miss  Pea's  mother  must  be  a  noble  house- 
keeper." 

Mrs.  Pea  had  been  dead  several  years. 

"  Dew  tell !     You,  then  ?  " 

Miss  Georgiana  would  have  told  a  lie  if  she  had  not  acknowledged 
that  it  was. 
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Mr.  Slack  bestowed  a  look  of  intense  admiration  upon  her,  which 
made  Miss  Spouter  become  quite  grave,  and  her  mother  somewhat 
angry. 

After  supper  the  gentleman  followed  the  ladies  into  the  parlor. 
Miss  Spouter  was  pensive,  and  complained  of  headache.  Miss  Pea 
did  not  believe  she  had  it,  and  therefore  she  spoke  freely  of  her 
father's  plantation,  of  what  he  was  to  her  and  she  to  him,  and  of  how 
he  was  always  urging  her  to  get  married,  a  thing  which  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  never  to  do.  When  they  retired  for  the  night",  Miss 
Spouter  being  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  they  did  what  they  had  never 
done  in  their  lives  before,  whenever  there  had  been  an  opportunity  of 
doing  differently  — .they  slept  apart.  This  was  capping  the  climax,  and 
Miss  Pea  went  home  the  next  morning,  asking  herself  many  times  on 
the  way  if  friendship  was  anything  but  a  name. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  sad  thing  that  these  young  ladies  should  part. 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  traveled  the  broad  road  of  life,  and  never 
jostled  each  other  when  men  were  plentiful.  But  these  animals  had 
broken  from  them  like  so  many  wild  cattle,  some  dodging  and  darting 
between  them,  some  taking  to  by-paths,  and  some  wildly  leaping  over 
precipices,  until  now  they  were  drawing  nigh  to  the  road  of  young 
womanhood,  and  there  was  but  one  left  for  them  both.  If  they  could 
have  divided  him  it  might  have  been  well ;  but  he  was  indivisible. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Slack  ought  never  to  have  come  there,  or  he  ought  to 
have  brought  his  twin-brother  with  him. 

"  Wal,  where's  your  friend?"  he  inquired  at  breakfast. 

"  She's  gone  to  look  after  what  she  calls  her  father's  plantation,  I 
reckon,"  answered  Mrs.  Spouter,  sharply. 

"  Be  n't  her  father  got  no  plantation,  then  ?  " 

"  He's  got  a  little  bit  of  two  hundred  acres  of  tolerble  poor  land. 
That's  all  the  plantation  he's  got." 

"  Oh,  Ma  !  "  interceded  Miss  Angeline,  "  Georgiana  is  a  very  good 
girl." 

"  She  may  be  good,  but  if  you  call  her  a  girl  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  call  them  that's  fifteen  or  twenty  years  younger ;  and  if  she  is 
young  that  wouldn't  make  her  daddy  rich." 

"  Oh,  no  !  But,  oh,  Ma  !  "  Miss  Spouter  persisted  in  a  general  way, 
for  she  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  all  that  could  be  said  in  her 
favor.  Upon  reflection  she  asked  Mr.  Slack  if  he  did  not  think  Miss 
Pea  had  a  good  Agger.  Then  she  took  a  very  small  sip  of  water,  wiped 
her  mouth  carefully  and  coughed  slightly. 

"Wal,  I  —  ah,"  began  Mr.  Slack,  but  Ma  laughed  so  immoderately 
that  he  laughed  too,  and  did  not  finish  giving  his  opinion  in  words. 
Alas,  for  Miss  Pea !  Big  as  she  was,  she  was  cut  all  to  pieces  and 
salted  away  by  Mrs.  Spouter,  while  Miss  Angeline  could  only  look  a 
little  reproachfully  now  and  then,  and  say  "  Oh,  Ma ! " 

"Two  hundred  acres,"  mused  Mr.  Slack  on  his  bed  that  night.  "In 
Maas'chewsetts  that  is  a  considerable  farm  ;  other  property  in  propor- 
tion. What  would  it  bring  in  ready  money  if  the  old  man  (I  cal'late 
he's  old)  should  take  a  notion  tew  give  it  up  neow?  Already  some 
money.     He  brought  me  a  watermelon  this  morning,  and  asked  me  to 
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go  out  and  see  them  all.     I'm  a  going.     Quick  work,  Adiel,  quick 
work." 

Mr.  Slack  was  a  hard  man  to  catch  ;  it  had  been  tried  before  and 
had  failed.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Spouter  and  Miss  Spouter,  about  six 
weeks  later,  actually  caught  him  in  the  act  of  coming  away  from  Mr. 
Pea's.  What  made  it  worse,  he  had  a  bunch  of  pinks  in  his  hand. 
The  next  time  Miss  Spouter  met  Miss  Pea  she  did  not  speak  to  her. 
She  only  shook  her  curls  and  said  to  herself  in  words  which  were 
audible,  "  Such  is  life!"  Georgiana  folded  her  hands  over  her  bosom 
and  asked,  if  friendship  was  anything  but  a  name,  what  was  it? 

But  the  man  maintained  his  place  at  the  table,  to  which  he  marched 
with  unusual  confidence  and  good  humor  at  the  first  meal  after  his 
detection  ;  what  is  more,  the  little  plates  maintained  their  places.  In 
spite  of  all  his  goings  to  the  Peas  and  his  returning  with  bunches  of 
pinks  in  his  hands,  his  deportment  in  any  other  respect  had  not,  at 
least  for  the  worst,  changed.  Indeed,  he  looked  oftener  and  more 
fondly  at  the  curls.  Yes,  thought  Miss  Spouter,  he  may  marry  her, 
but  the  image  of  Angeline  Spouter  is  in  his  breast,  and  it  will  stay 
there  forever.  But  for  her  entreaties  her  Ma  would  have  removed  the 
little  plates  and  sent  him  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  he 
came  from. 

"  I'm  jest  the  woman  to  do  it,"  she  said.  "  That  long-legged  Yankee 
has  eat  more  than  his  worth  in  butter  alone.  The  house'll  break  or 
be  eat  up,  it  makes  no  difference  which,  and  nary  cent  of  money  has 
he  paid  yit.  Settle  hisself,  indeed  !  He'll  never  settle  his  nasty  self 
except  whar  thar's  money,  or  everlastin  butter,  and  he  not  to  pay  for 
it  neither.  And  I'll  move  them  plates  to-morrow  mornin.  If  I  don't 
you  may  —  " 

"  Oh,  Ma !  he  don't  love  her,  I  know  he  don't.  Let  them  stay  a 
while  longer." 

And  the  next  morning  the  little  plates  would  come  in,  take  their 
places  and  look  as  cheerful  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Mr.  Slack  did  a  cash  business.  Time  rolled  on  ;  the  faster  it  rolled 
the  cheaper  he  sold.  His  stock  dwindled,  and  everybody  asked  why 
it  was  not  being  replenished.  It  began  to  be  rumored  that  he  was 
going  to  buy  a  plantation  and  settle  himself.  The  rumor  was  traced 
to  Uncle  Ban  Pea.  Miss  Georgiana  was  asked  about  it  and  became 
confused. 

"  She  jest  as  well  a  give  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Bill  Williams,  at  Mr. 
Spouter's  table.  Mr.  Bill  was  gradually  edging  up  towards  "  quality 
eend,"  as  he  termed  the  head.  "  In  fac,  she  did  give  it  up  farly.  I 
axed  her  a  plain  question  ;  she  couldn't  say  nothin,  and  she  didn't. 
She  merrily  hung  her  head  upon  her  bres,  and  she  seemed  monsous 
comfortubble.  She  ar  evidently  scogitatin  on  the  blessed  joys  of  a 
futur  state." 

The  next  morning  the  little  plates  were  absent,  and  Mr.  Slack, 
without  seeming  to  notice  that  Mr.  Bill  Williams  had  usurped  his 
place,  took  his  seat  by  Mr.  Spouter  and  talked  with  him  in  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  had  been  on  a  journey  of  some  weeks  and  had  now 
returned.  That  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  congratulatory  on 
the  occasion,  but  immediately  after  breakfast  brought  within  view  of 
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his  guest  an  account  for  three  months'  board.  The  latter  looked  over 
it  carefully,  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  correct,  begged  that  it 
might  be  considered  as  cash,  and  walked  away.  This  was  an  eventful 
day  to  Mr.  Slack,  for  besides  the  aforementioned  incident,  he  sold  out 
the  remainder  of  his  stock  to  Messrs.  Bland  &  Jones,  went  without  his 
dinner,  borrowed  a  gig  from  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  took  him  along 
with  him  to  Mr.  Pea's,  where,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Georgiana. 

"  Wretched  creature  !  "  exclaimed  Angelina,  the  forsaken,  when  her 
mother  informed  her  of  the  news  at  night.  At  first  she  thought  she 
would  faint ;  but  she  did  not.  She  retired  to  her  room,  undressed, 
looked  at  her  curls  in  the  glass  even  longer  than  was  her  wont,  put 
them  away  tenderly,  got  into  bed,  apostrophised  property  and  the  other 
sordid  things  of  this  world,  and  went  to  sleep  with  this  thought  upon 
her  mind:  "Georgiana  Pea  may  be  by  his  side;  but  the  image  of 
Angeline  Spouter  is  in  his  breast,  and  it  will  stay  there  forever." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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THE   TRANSLATION   OF   FAITH.* 

St.  Peter's,  January  6th,  1S70. 


IGH  in  the  midst  the  pictured  Pentecost 
Showed  in  a  sign  the  coming  of  the  Ghost, 
And  round  about  were  councils  blazoned 
Called  by  the  Fathers  in  a  day  long  dead, 
Who  once  therein,  as  well  the  limner  paints. 
Upbuilt  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Without  the  council-hall,  in  dawning  day, 
The  mass  of  men  had  left  a  narrow  way 
Where  ever-burning  lamps  enlock  the  tomb 
In  golden  glamour  and  in  golden  gloom. 
There  on  the  earth  is  peace,  and  in  the  air 
An  aspiration  of  eternal  prayer ; 
So  many  a  man  in  immemorial  years 
Has  scarcely  seen  that  image  for  his  tears, 


*  Some  interesting  observations  on    this   remarkable   poem  will   be  found,    under  the    title   The 
Modern  Poetry  of  Doubt,  among  Reviews  in  the  present  No. — Eds. 
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So  oft  have  women  found  themselves  alone 
With   Christ  and   Mary  on  the  well-worn  stone. 

Thereby  the  conclave  of  the  bishops  went, 
With  grave  brows  cherishing  a  dim  intent, 
As  men  who  travelled  on  their  eve  of  death 
From  every  shore  that  man  inhabiteth, 
Not  knowing  wherefore,  for  the  former  things 
Fade  from  old  eyes  of  bishops  and  of  kings. 

With  crimson  raiment  one  from  Bozrah  came, 
On  brow  and  breast  the  rubies  flashed  in  flame  ; 
And  this  from  Tyre,  from  Tunis  that,  and  he 
From  Austral  islands  and  the  Austral  sea  ; — 
And  many  a  swarthy  face  and  stern  was  there, 
And  many  a  man  who  knows  deep  things  and  rare, 
Knows  the  Chaldaic  and  the  Coptic  rite, 
The  Melchian-Greek  and  Ebio-Maronite, 
Strange  words  of  men  who  speak  from  long  ago, 
Lived  not  our  lives,  but  what  we  know  not  know. 

And  some  there  were  who  never  shall  disdain 
The  Orders  of  their  poverty  and  pain  ; 
Amidst  all  pomp  preferring  for  their  need 
The  simple  cowl  and  customary  weed, — 
Some  white  and  Carmelite,  and  some  alway 
In  gentle  habit  of  Franciscan  grey. 

O   Francis  !   never  may  thy  sainted  name 
Be  thought  or  written  save  with  soul  aflame, 
Nor  spoken  openly  nor  breathed  apart 
Without  a  stir  and  swelling  of  the  heart ; — 
O  mate  of  Poverty  !   O  pearl  unpriced  ! 
O  co-espoused,  co-transforate  with  Christ ! 

And  lo,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Holy  Sire, 
Fulfilled  anew  the  Catholic  desire  ;— 
Beneath  the  scroll  of  Peter's  charge  unfurled 
He  sat  him  at  the  centre  of  the  world, 
Attending  till  the  deeds  of  God  began, 
And  the  One  Sacrifice  was  slain  for  man. 

But  yet  to  me  was  granted  to  behold 
A  greater  glory  than  the  Pontiffs  gold ; — 
To  my  purged  eyes  before  the  altar  lay 
A  figure   dreamlike  in  the  noon  of  day  ; 
Nor  changed  the  still  face,  nor  the  look  thereon, 
At  ending  of  the  endless  antiphon, 
Nor  for  the  summoned  saints  and  holy  hymn 
Grew  to  my  sight  less  delicate  and  dim  : — 
How  faint,  how  fair  that  immaterial  wraith  ! 
But  looking  lona:  I  saw  that  she  was  Faith. 
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Last  in  the  midst  of  all  a  patriarch  came, 
Whose  nation  none  durst  ask  him,  nor  his  name, 
Yet  'mid  the  Eastern  sires  he  seemed  as  one 
Fire-nurtured  at  the  springing  of  the  sun, 
And  in  robe's  tint  was  likest-hued  to  them 
Who  wear  the  Babylonian  diadem. 
His  brows  black  yet  and  white  unfallen  hair 
Set  in  strange  frame  the  face  of  his  despair, 
And  I  despised  not,  nor  can  God  despise, 
The  silent  splendid  anger  of  his  eyes. 
A  hundred  years  of  search  for  flying  Truth 
Had  left  them  glowing  with  no  gleam  of  youth, 
A  hundred  years  of  vast  and  vain  desire 
Had  lit  and  filled  them  with  consuming  fire  ; 
Therethrough  I  saw  his  fierce  eternal  soul 
Gaze  from  beneath  that  argent  aureole  ; 
I  saw  him  bow  his  hoar  majestic  head, 
I  heard  him,  and  he  murmured,  "  Faith  is  dead." 

Through  arch  and  avenue  the  rumour  ran, 
Shed  from  the  mighty  presence  of  the  man  ; 
Through  arch  and  avenue  and  vault  and  aisle 
He  cast  the  terror  of  his  glance  awhile, 
Then  rose  at  once  and  spake  with  hurrying  breath, 
As  one  who  races  with  a  racing  Death. 

"  How  long  ago  our  fathers  followed  far 
That  false  flame  of  the  visionary  star  ! 
Oh  better,  better  had  it  been  for  them 
To  have  perished  on  the  edge  of  Bethlehem, 
Or  ere  they  saw  the  comet  stoop  and  stay, 
And  knew  the  shepherds,  and  became  as  they  ! 
Better  for  us  to  have  been,  as  men  may  be, 
Sages  and  silent  by  the  Eastern  sea, 
Than  thus  in  new  delusion  to  have  brought 
Myrrh  of  our  prayer,  frankincense  of  our  thought, 
For  One  whom  knowing  not  we  held  so  dear, 
For  One  who  sware  it,  but  who  is  not  here. 
Better  for  you,  this  shrine  when  ye  began, 
An  earthquake  should  have  hidden  it  from  man, 
Than  thus  through  centuries  of  pomp  and  pain 
To  have  founded  and  have  finished  it  in  vain, — 
To  have  vainly  arched  the  labyrinthine  shade, 
And  vainly  vaulted  it,  and  vainly  made 
For  saints  and  kings  an  everlasting  home 
High  in  the  the  dizzying  glories  of  the  dome. 
For  not  one  minute  over  hall  or  Host 
Flutters  the  peerless  presence  of  the  Ghost, 
Nor  falls  at  all,  for  art  or  man's  device, 
On  mumbled  charm  and  mumming  sacrifice, — 
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But  either  cares  not,  or  forspent  with  care 
Has  flown  into  the  infinite  of  air. 

"Apollo  left  you  when  the  Christ  was  born, 
Jehovah  when  the  temple's  veil  was  torn, 
And  now,  even  now,  this  last  time  and  again, 
The  presence  of  a  God  has  gone  from  men. 
Live  in  your  dreams,  if  ye  must  live,  but  I 
Will  find  the  light,  and  in  the  light  will  die." 


in. 

At  that  strange  speech  the  sons  of  men  amazed 
Each  on  the  other  tremulously  gazed, 
When  lo,  herself, —  herself  the  age  to  close, — 
From  where  she  lay  the  very  Faith  arose  ! 
She  stood  as  never  she  shall  stand  again, 
And  for  an  instant  manifest  to  men : — 
In  figure  like  the  Mother-maid  who  sees 
The  deepest  heart  of  hidden  mysteries, 
On  that  strange  night  when  from  her  eyes  she  shed 
A  holy  glory  on  the  painter's  bed, 
And  Agnes  and  the  angels  hushed  awhile, 
Won  by  her  sadness  sweeter  than  a  smile. 
Such  form  she  wore,  nor  yet  henceforth  will  care 
That  form,  or  form  at  all,  on  earth  to  wear ; 
For  those  sweet  eyes,  which  once,  with  flag  unfurled, 
So  many  a  prince  would  follow  through  the  world, — 
That  face,  the  light  of  dreams,  the  crowrn  of  day, 
Lo,  while  we  looked  on  her,  was  rapt  away ; 
O  mystic  end  and  O  evanished  queen  ! 
When  shall  we  see  thee  as  our  sires  have  seen  ? 

And  yet,  translated  from  the  Pontiff's  side, 
She  did  not  die,  O  say  not  that  she  died  ! 
She  died  not,  died  not,  O  the  faint  and  fair ! 
She  could  not  die,  but  melted  into  air. 

And  first  the  conclave  and  the  choir,  and  then 
The  immeasurable  multitude  of  men, 
Bowed  and  fell  down,  bowed  and  fell  down,  as  though 
A  rushing  mighty  wind  had  laid  them  low  ; 
Yea  to  all  hearts  a  revelation  came, 
As  flying  thunder  and  as  flying  flame ; 
A  moment  then  the  vault  above  him  seemed 
To  each  man  as  the  heaven  that  he  had  dreamed  ; 
A  moment  then  the  floor  whereon  he  trod 
Became  the  pavement  of  the  courts  of  God ; 
And  in  the  aisles  was  silence,  in  the  dome 
Silence,  and  no  man  knew  that  it  was  Rome. 


Rome,  January  7,  1870. 


A   CONFEDERATE   PRISONER'S   EXPERIENCE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


HAVING  been  requested  by  friends  to  write  an  account  of  Prison 
Life  at  the  North,  I  cannot  comply  with  their  wishes  without 
relating  tny  own  experience,  because  the  incidents  which  serve  to 
illustrate  it  are  vivid  in  my  memory,  and  I  can  prove  what  I  say.  It 
is  but  the  counterpart  of  that  of  fifty  thousand  others  with  only  a 
variation  of  incident. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  our  late  unhappy  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence I  was  a  private  in  Company  C,  2d  Ky.  Cavalry,  Gen.  Jno.  H. 
"  Morgan's  Old  Squadron,"  after  his  promotion  commanded  by  Col. 
Basil  Duke.  With  the  great  raider  at  our  head  we  crossed  the  Cumber- 
land river  on  the  first  of  July,  1863,  on  our  way  North.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d  we  crossed  Green  river ;  on  the  4th  we  took 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  on  the  6th, 
with  the  steamboats  Alice  Dean  and  A.  Mc Roberts,  we  crossed  the  Ohio 
at  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  forty  miles  below  Louisville,  in  the  face  of  1500 
Indiana  militia  with  a  six-pound  rified-piece  and  three  or  four  gun- 
boats above.  We  were  two  thousand  strong,  with  six  light  field-pieces 
of  artillery,  and  added  to  our  battery  the  Indianians'  gun.  We  found 
the  State  militia  of  three  States,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
arms  against  us,  and  they  met  us  at  every  turn  ;  besides,  there  were 
three  thousand  Kentucky  "  Blue-coat "  cavalry  in  pursuit. 

Till  July  19th  we  were  entirely  victorious,  having  captured,  disarmed 
and  paroled  three  times  our  number,  and  having  destroyed  fifty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  Government  property,  with  all  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs in  our  road.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  came  to  the  Ohio, 
to  recross  at  Buffington  Island,  near  Gallipolis,  O.  We  had  scarcely 
commenced  crossing  before  Gen.  Judah  with  his  brigade  attacked  us, 
and  with  his  staff  was  captured  and  his  command  defeated.  The  river, 
usually  fordable  here  at  this  season,  had  risen  three  feet  during  the 
twelve  hours  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  rendered  the  use  of  fiats 
necessary.  Very  soon  large  reinforcements  of  the  enemy  unexpectedly 
advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  four  or  five  gun-boats  swept  the  shore 
with  shell  and  grape.  We  were  badly  defeated ;  two  regiments,  with 
Col.  Duke,  were  captured,  and  our  battery  thrown  in  the  river  by  our 
own  men.  Those  of  us  who  were  left,  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  followed  the  waning  fortunes  of  our  old  chief,  till  on  the  26th 
of  July,  reduced  by  death  and  capture  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
surrounded  by  twenty-three  thousand  militia,  Gen.  Morgan  surrendered 
us  to  the  militia  officer  on  the  condition  of  being  immediately  paroled 
and  sent  South,  all  retaining  their  private  property  and  the  officers 
their  side-arms. 

This  occured  at  Salineville,  Ohio,  within  eight  miles  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  line.  It  was  the  saddest  day  of  my  life.  The  news  was  tele- 
graphed to  Washington,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  decided  that  the 
militia  officer  had  no  right  to  grant  us  such  conditions,  and  ordered 
our  officers  to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and  our  men  to  Camp  Chase. 

It  had  always  been  a  principle  of  honor  with  us,  as  with  all  deserving 
the  name  of  soldier,  to  treat  prisoners  with  humanity  and  to  strictly 
observe  all  terms  of  stipulation  ;  and  any  man  who  attempted  to  do 
otherwise  lost  the  respect  of  his  comrades.  On  this  raid  through  the 
enemy's  country  only  two  private  houses  were  burnt,  and  we  were  fired 
upon  from  both  of  them.  Stores  were  searched  and  houses  ransacked 
for  supplies,  but  not  a  lady  was  insulted  nor  a  prisoner  maltreated.  The 
citizens  were  terribly  frightened  at  our  approach,  the  Northern  press 
having  led  them  to  believe  we  were  cut-throats  and  highwaymen 
without  honor  or  humanity;  and  the  ladies  would  hang  to  our  stirrups, 
and  with  tears  beg  us  not  to  kill  their  children  nor  burn  their  houses. 
They  judged  us  by  themselves,  remembering  the  exploits  of  Sheridan 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Before  being  put  in  Camp  Chase  we  were  robbed  of  our  money. 
While  in  this  prison  we  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  had  good 
barracks,  rations  and  cooking  utensils,  and  were  not  abused  or  insulted. 
We  remained  there  till  the  last  of  August,  1S63,  when  we  were  removed 
to  Camp  Douglas,  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Here  commences  the  story  of 
our  sufferings.  On  leaving  Camp  Chase  our  blankets  were  taken 
away,  and  were  never  replaced. 

Camp  Douglas  is  situated  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  south-east  of  Chicago.  The  ground  was  wet  and 
marshy,  the  prison  poorly  drained,  and  the  barracks  on  the  ground. 
The  barracks  were  plank  houses,  loosely  built  of  single  thickness, 
twenty-four  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  to  the  comb  of  the  roof,  with 
a  row  of  bunks  on  each  side  three  tiers  high.  The  bunks  were  four 
feet  wide  and  seven  long,  each  occupied  by  two  men  with  such  bedding 
as  they  could  get.  Col.  C.  E.  DeLand,  of  the  1st  Michigan  Sharp- 
shooters, was  in  command.  We  had  plenty  of  rations  for  the  first  few 
months,  but  nothing  in  which  to  cook  them  ;  and  when  we  had  supplied 
ourselves  from  the  prison  sutlers,  with  Col.  DeLand's  permission,  he 
took  them  away  from  us  and  sold  them  at  auction.  There  were  at 
this  time  several  sutlers'  stores  in  the  prison,  and  we  were  given  sutlers' 
checks  for  such  greenbacks  as  our  friends  sent  us,  except  the  large 
portion  which  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  These  stores  were  supplied  with  eatables,  and  we  suffered 
but  little  unless  we  were  sick  or  had  no  sutlers'  checks.  We  were  also 
then  permitted  to  receive  such  clothing  as  was  sent  us,  except  a  large 
stealage  always  incidental  to  affairs  with  which  U.  S.  prison  officers 
have  anything  to  do.  So  most  of  us  became  pretty  well  supplied  for 
the  winter.  But  about  the  first  of  December  we  were  all  ordered  in 
line,  and  every  good  coat,  overcoat,  and  shawl  was  taken  away,  and 
thin  cottonade  jackets  given  instead  to  protect  us  from  the  wintry 
winds  of  Lake  Michigan.  While  this  robbery  was  going  on,  a  prisoner, 
sick  and  faint,  having  been  forced  out  of  bed  to  submit  to  this  robbery, 
begged  permission  of  the  guard  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  was  refused; 
utterly  unable  to  stand,  and  endeavoring  to  conceal  himself  behind  the 
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persons  of  his  comrades,  he  sat  down,  when  the  guard  fired  in  the 
crowd  and  killed  three.  For  this  gallant  deed  he  was  made  a  sergeant. 
Our  barracks  were  fired  into  almost  every  night,  and  our  men  murdered 
in  cold  blood  on  all  occasions,  and  the  ••  brave  boys  in  blue  "  were 
always  promoted  for  their  proud  achievement  of  shooting  without 
provocation  an  unarmed  prisoner. 

During  the  first  five  or  six  months  the  fence  was  very  defective,  and 
the  guard  always  avaricious ;  and  whoever  could  get  a  suit  of  citizen's 
clothes  and  ten  dollars  might  escape.  Frequently,  however,  the  guard 
accepted  the  bribe  and  then  forced  the  prisoner  back  to  prison.  And 
if  any  one  was  caught  attempting  to  leave  this  delightful  summer 
resort  he  was  suspended  by  the  thumbs  for  two  hours,  and  put  in 
close  confinement  on  half  rations  of  bread  and  water  for  thirty  days. 
This  suspension  frequently  produced  vomiting  and  fainting  and  perma- 
nent dislocation  of  the  thumbs,  and  always  the  most  excruciating 
torture.  We  attempted  frequently  to  dig  out  by  starting  under  the 
barracks,  and  stowing  the  dirt  there  tunnelled  out  under  the  fence,  but 
the  guard  under  the  stimulus  of  reward  would  find  it  out.  Often 
have  I  worked  weeks  at  a  tunnel  to  have  my  hopes  blighted  just  as  I 
considered  escape  certain.  To  keep  us  from  tunnelling,  the  floors  were 
all  taken  out  of  our  barracks.  So  there  were  we,  reared  in  the  sunny 
South,  to  spend  the  winter  with  cotton  jackets  in  houses  not  so  good 
as  cow  stables.  And  that  winter  was  the  coldest  Chicago  had  ever 
seen.  Three  days  (ist,  2d,  3d,  of  January,  1864)  the  thermometer 
varied  between  28  and  ■$■$  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  The  guards 
on  duty  were  frequently  frozen,  and  many  a  poor  Confederate,  the 
life-blood  frozen  in  his  veins,  fell  asleep,  shivering  and  dreaming  of 
his  home,  to  wake  in  heaven.  I  spent  the  winter  in  the  hospital  with 
pneumonia,  and  more  than  once  have  I  seen  the  floor  and  beds  covered 
with  drifted  snow,  and  the  prisoner,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  under 
the  orange  and  banana,  breathe  his  last  under  a  covering  of  frost.  And 
so  our  weary  life  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  under  the  very  walls  of 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  North-West,  the  great  grain-mart  of  the 
world,  its  busy  hum  ever  sounding  in  our  ears. 

But  let  me  not  here  do  injustice  to  many  noble-hearted  citizens  of 
Chicago,  who,  with  great  danger  to  themselves,  did  all  they  could  to 
help  us.  May  God  bless  them  !  For  any  one  who  showed  any 
sympathy,  not  with  our  cause,  but  with  our  sufferings,  was  branded  as 
a  traitor,  "a  reb,  a  secesh."  In  the  Spring  of  1864,  Col.  DeLand  with 
his  redoubtable  sharpshooters  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  his  regiment 
was  literally  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  one  man  returned 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  he  had  lost  a  leg.  They  have  rendered  their  last 
account  — "  requiescant  in  pace,"  if  they  can.  They  were  replaced 
by  Col.  B.  J.  Sweet,  commandant  of  the  post,  Major  Skinner  and 
Capt.  Sponable  and  Capt.  Hastings,  commanders  of  prison,  Lieut. 
Procius,  inspector,  and  others  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  about  two 
thousand.  On  their  arrival,  a  new  order  of  affairs  was  instituted,  in 
some  respects  improving  and  in  others  injuring  our  condition.  A  new 
fence  was  built  thirteen  feet  high  and  six  inches  thick.  A  low  white 
rail  was  placed  twenty  feet  from  the  fence,  called  the  dead-line  because 
the  guard  was  ordered  to  shoot  any  one  crossing  it,  and  large  brilliant 
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lamps  with  reflectors  were  placed  all  around  the  fence.  And  the  guard, 
thirty  yards  apart  on  the  parapet  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  fence, 
rendered  escape  almost  impossible.  Indeed,  it  was  actual  madness  to 
attempt  it.  The  barracks  were  raised  on  piles  four.feet  from  the  ground, 
and  cut  into  separate  houses  ninety  feet  long,  with  twenty  feet  partitioned 
off  at  one  end  for  a  kitchen.  Each  of  these  barracks  was  numbered 
(sixty-four  in  all),  and  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  prisoners. 
All  could  barely  stand  up  at  once  in  four  lines  in  the  space  between 
the  bunks.  The  same  fence  enclosed  the  garrison  and  prisoners,  with 
a  guard-line  between  them.  The  camp-guard  around  the  garrison  was 
small  and  not  at  all  vigilant.  So  one  dark  night  I  slipped  across  the 
guard-line  into  the  garrison  square,  found  a  ladder,  but  tried  in  vain  to 
carry  it,  having  just  got  out  of  the  hospital,  and  it  was  very  heavy. 
So  I  went  back  across  the  guard-line  to  the  prisoners'  square,  and  got 
two  of  my  comrades  to  go  with  me.  We  carried  the  ladder  to  the 
fence,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to  put  it  up,  a  squad  of  Federals 
came  by,  doubling  guard.  We  lay  down  till  they  passed,  and  then, 
leaving  my  comrades,  I  followed  the  Federals  to  see  if  there  still  might 
be  a  chance  of  escape,  but  the  guard  had  been  doubled  and  had  re- 
ceived strict  orders,  and  I  found  we  must  defer  our  attempt.  So  I 
started  to  my  companions,  when  I  met  them  in  charge  of  a  U.  S.  officer. 
I  lay  down,  and  when  they  passed  I  escaped  undetected  to  my  quarters. 
But  they  were  robbed  of  money  and  clothing  and  put  in  close  confine- 
ment on  bread  and  water  ;  and  in  three  days  they,  with  a  number  of 
others  in  the  dungeon,  dug  out  and  escaped  to  Canada,  while  I 
languished  in  prison. 

Thus  constantly  were  we  working  at  some  plan  of  escape,  and  just 
as  our  hopes  were  almost  realised,  discovery  would  dash  to  the  ground 
the  labor  of  weeks.  Very  soon  after,  a  fence  was  built  between  us 
and  the  garrison,  and  a  new  dungeon  was  built  for  our  special  benefit, 
of  heavy  timber  ten  feet  square  and  six  high,  right  over  the  prison 
sewer,  with  a  small  opening  clown  to  the  sewer.  And  this  stifling  hole 
rarely  contained  less  than  six  or  eight  prisoners.  In  the  summer  of 
1864  our  rations  were  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  a  loaf  of  Government 
bakery  bread  (twelve  ounces,  very  wet)  and  six  ounces  of  boiled  beef — 
bone  and  all  —  per  day,  with  a  spoonful  of  hominy  or  beans  twice  a 
week.  All  supplies  from  friends  were  cut  off  and  sutlers  prohibited. 
On  this  allowance  we  grew  weaker  every  day,  and  suffered  terribly  for 
want  of  sufficient  food.  I  became  incapable  of  reading,  or  any 
recreation,  and  walked  about  the  prison  like  a  famished  tiger,  and  at 
night  lay  clown  to  dream  of  delicious  feasts,  and  woke  with  the 
unsatiated  worm  of  hunger  still  gnawing  at  my  vitals.  Spoilt  beef, 
dogs  and  rats  were  eaten,  indeed  anything  that  fell  in  our  way.  On 
our  arrival  at  Camp  Douglas  there  were  thousands  of  rats  ;  nothing  was 
safe  from  their  teeth,  even  the  dead  prisoners  were  frequently  devoured 
by  them  before  burial  ;  and  before  we  left  not  a  rat  was  to  be  found, 
and  if  a  hapless  wanderer  strayed  into  the  prison  a  hundred  men 
instantly  gave  pursuit  and  soon  he  was  on  the  broiling  coals  and 
eagerly  devoured.  They  taste  very  much  like  squirrel,  but  are  unhealthy, 
owing  I  suppose  to  the  garbage  upon  which  they  live.  Dog  tastes  like 
kid  or  stewed  rabbit,  and  is  wholesome.     It  was  a  much  rarer  dish 
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with  us  than  rats.  Sutlers  would  be  admitted  a  few  weeks  and  then 
prohibited,  and  when  eatables  were  offered  for  sale  it  was  at  such  high 
prices  that  few  could  command  money  enough  to  supply  their  wants, 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  sent  stuck  to  the  fingers  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  For  a  few  weeks  we  would  receive  such 
clothing  as  our  friends  sent  us,  and  when  pretty  well  supplied  we  would 
be  ordered  into  line  and  robbed ;  and  boxes  coming  in  would  be 
stopped,  and  then  new  permission  would  be  granted,  to  be  followed  by 
a  new  robbery.  A  very  pretty  speculation  !  Driven  to  desperation  by 
this  treatment,  often  have  I  seen  squads  of  six  or  eight  rush  upon  the 
guard  with  bricks  and  stones,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  wall  ;  and  they 
were  as  often  shot  in  the  attempt,  or  caught  and  put  in  the  dungeon 
with  ball  and  chain.  More  than  once  did  I  make  arrangements  to 
charge  the  guard,  but  when  the  night  was  fixed  we  would  discover  the 
patrol  on  the  watch,  having  been  notified  by  a  spy.  For  there  were 
base  cowards  and  traitors  among  us,  who,  for  fear  or  reward,  would 
betray  anything  of  the  kind  they  could  discover  ;  and  professing  to  be 
friends,  they  were  unknown  except  as  accidentally  discovered.  Once  I 
had  a  rope-ladder  concealed  in  my  bed  till  an  opportunity  to  use  it 
might  occur,  when  a  scoundrel  found  it  and  reported  me,  whereupon 
he  was  released  from  prison  the  next  day  and  /was  put  in  the  dungeon 
on  bread  and  water. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  who,  for  the  sake  of 
more  rations  and  less  severity,  worked  for  the  Federals,  and  paroled 
not  to  attempt  to  escape,  were  taken  every  morning  into  the  garrison 
square.  These  work-squads  were  enrolled  and  occupied  barracks  to 
themselves,  and  were  clothed  at  the  U.  S.  Government  expense.  So, 
having  procured  a  suit  of  this  clothing,  my  bed-fellow  and  I  one 
morning  fell  in  with  one  of  these  work-squads  and  got  into  the  Federal 
ground,  and  taking  a  spade,  went  to  work  with  the  rest  on  a  sewer 
a  few  feet  from  the  fence,  and  although  a  guard  on  the  ground  and  one 
on  the  parapet  watched  us,  we  dug  a  hole  under  the  fence,  and  five  of 
us  crawled  through  into  a  garden  that  was  between  that  part  of  the 
camp  and  the  street  of  the  city.  Our  intention  was  to  get  into  the 
street  and  pass  as  working-men  going  to  dinner  (it  being  about  twelve 
o'clock),  and  go  to  the  house  of  friends  who  had  sent  us  their  address 
secretly.  We  were  crawling  through  the  grass  in  a  line,  I  the  hind- 
most, when  looking  back  I  saw  the  parapet-guard  forty  yards  behind 
just  in  the  act  of  shooting.  I  threw  myself  instantly  out  of  range,  and 
the  ball  passed  through  the  man  in  front  of  me.  The  alarm  being 
given,  our  hopes  were  desperate.  Numbers  of  the  garrison  rushed  into 
the  street,  and  as  we  got  into  it,  gave  pursuit,  shooting  and  running,  till 
some  coming  meeting  me  I  endeavored  to  pass  them,  but  one  seized  me 
as  I  passed,  and  as  I  was  about  to  strike  him  to  make  him  let  go,  two 
more  came  to  his  assistance,  and  I  was  led  back  to  prison  and  confine- 
ment in  the  stifling  dungeon  I  have  described,  on  half  rations  of  bread 
and  water.  Two  of  the  five  were  shot,  two  put  in  this  dungeon,  and 
the  fifth  escaped,  having  a  genteel  suit  under  his  working  garb,  and 
doffing  the  latter  quickly  in  the  garden  he  was  not  recognised  as  a 
Confederate. 

These  incidents  are  but  examples  of  what  was  constantly  occurring 
with  similar  results.     As  soon   as  thwarted  in  one  plan   of  escape, 
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another  was  immediately  begun.  In  the  Fall  of  1864,  a  number  of 
Gen.  Morgan's  officers  came  by  the  way  of  Canada  to  Chicago,  and  in 
Canada  and  Illinois  organised  a  force  of  four  hundred  for  the  purpose 
of  releasing  us.  For  $130  to  a  captain  of  the  guard,  a  trusty  man 
was  released  from  prison,  by  whom  we  sent  a  cipher  with  which  we 
communicated  with  our  friends  outside  without  suspicion  or  danger. 
Every  arrangement  was  made,  arms  accumulated,  and  we  were  to  co- 
operate. We  were  thoroughly  and  secretly  organised  in  the  prison 
into  companies,  regiments,  and  brigades.  Each  member  of  the 
organisation  took  a  most  solemn  obligation  of  secrecy  and  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  superior.  The  privates  only  knew  their  captain, 
and  did  not  even  know  whether  their  friends  and  messmates  were 
members.  The  captains  alone  knew  their  colonel,  the  colonels  their 
brigadier,  and  the  brigadiers  only  the  major-general  and  staff.  There 
were  no  soldiers  in  Illinois,  nor  indeed  in  the  North  ;  all  were 
engaged  in  the  front.  Gen.  Price  with  his  army  was  in  Missouri,  to 
cooperate,  and  twelve  thousand  prisoners  were  at  Rock  Island  in  our 
way,  giving  us,  if  successful,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  in  Sherman's 
rear;  half  of  whom  were  rendered  desperate  by  imprisonment.  If 
we  could  surprise  the  garrison,  victory  was  certain.  But  by  some 
unknown  means  the  Federals  got  an  inkling  of  it,  and  sent  a  spy  to 
suspected  quarters  in  the  city,  who  represented  himself  as  an  escaped 
prisoner  ;  he  was  trusted  with  the  secret,  and  our  friends  were  arrested 
and  tried  at  Cincinnati  for  their  lives,  and  were  acquitted  or  condemned 
as  they  had  money  to  bribe  the  court.  This  is  known  as  the  Chicago 
Conspiracy.  For  the  distinguished  services  he  rendered  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  preserving  Chicago  from  destruction  and  themselves  from 
harm,  Col.  B.  J.  Sweet  was  presented  with  $rcoo  by  the  Chicago  ladies 
of  African  descent.  A  committee  from  a  benevolent  association  in 
Canada  came  to  offer  us  relief  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  post-commandant  of  course  denied  the  reports  of  our  suffering 
that  had  reached  Canada,  and  brought  them  into  the  prison,  when  we, 
hearing  of  their  mission,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Bread  ! "  and  Bread  !  Bread  ! 
re-echoed  by  twelve  thousand  starving  mouths,  told  its  own  story.  But 
they- were  not  permitted  to  send  us  any  relief,  and  we  were  punished 
for  our  temerity. 

The  patrol-guard  were  selected  from  the  most  despicable  cowards 
that  the  U.  S.  service  afforded,  whose  business  it  was  to  sneak  around 
our  barracks  and  watch  us  night  and  day.  We  were  required  to 
undress  and  go  to  bed  at  sun-down,  and  lie  there  perfectly  still  till  sun- 
up ;  and  if  a  patrol  heard  a  whisper,  or  a  cough,  or  an  article  of  clothing 
fall,  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other,  he 
would  beat  or  kick  the  hapless  prisoner,  and  take  him  out  to  ride  on 
"Morgan's  mule"  (an  instrument  of  torture,  very  sharp  and  without 
support  for  the  feet,  and  often  a  bucket  of  sand  tied  to  them),  and  on 
this  to  sit  in  his  night-dress  on  a  winter  night  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
guard.  The  prisoners  received  blows,  kicks,  and  curses  at  any  hour, 
night  or  day,  for  any  offence  real  or  imaginary,  and  often  for  the 
amusement  of  "the  country-savers."  A  North  Carolinian  went  one 
day  to  get  a  bone  from  a  barrel  in  which  trash  and  rubbish  were  thrown, 
with  which  he  wished  to  make  some  trinket  as  a  memento  for  the 
loved  ones  at  home.      A  patrol  coming  up,  began  kicking  him ;  the 
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Confederate  seized  the  guard's  foot,  and  he  fell,  when  another  guard  im- 
mediately shot  the  prisoner.  This  was  reported  to  the  prison  com- 
mander, Capt.  Hastings,  who  said  with  an  oath,  "  If  that  did  not  kill  that 
d — d  rebel,  he  would."  He  was  denied  that  pleasure  :  the  poor  fellow 
died  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  but  a  single  example  of  what  was  frequently 
repeated.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  time  and  again  were  handed 
to  the  post-commandant,  but  in  vain. 

The  most  wanton  act  of  cruelty  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1865. 
Five  hundred  Confederates  captured  from  Gen.  Hood's  army  at  Nash- 
ville, arrived  at  Camp  Douglas  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  winter, 
many  of  them  barefoot,  all  with  the  scanty  clothing  of  a  Southern 
soldier ;  they  were  kept  out-doors  in  the  snow  all  night  till  ten  the  next 
day  without  fire  or  shelter,  when  there  were  plenty  of  empty  barracks 
there  in  which  they  might  have  had  shelter  and  fire.  Five  were  found 
dead  there  the  next  morning,  twenty  died  from  that  night's  exposure  in 
the  two  weeks  following,  and  sixty  had  their  feet  or  toes  amputated  on 
account  of  having  been  frozen.  This  was  reported  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

Would  that  I  could  hold  up  before  the  world  those  black,  frozen 
limbs,  those  mangled  forms,  those  broken  skeletons  bleaching  on  the 
sands  of  Michigan,  and  say,  "  Behold  the  humanity  of  the  Northerners  ! " 
There  was  many  a  dark  and  cruel  deed  and  many  along,  long  night  of 
agony  that  nought  but  the  great  Judgment  will  reveal.  I  have  not 
mentioned  among  the  horrors  of  the  prison  the  small-pox  and  scurvy 
which  raged  constantly  with  the  utmost  virulence,  besides  every  form  of 
disease  known  to  man,  superinduced  by  the  hardships  of  the  place. 
Death  often  seemed  a  happy  release.  As  there  must  be  an  end  to  all 
things,  at  last,  after  nineteen  long,  long,  weary  months,  came  the  end 
to  our  prison-life.  The  thinned  ranks  of  the  "  Old  Squadron  of  Raiders  " 
arrived  at  Richmond,  Va.,  about  the  1st  of  March,  1865,  ar>d  were 
welcomed  back  to  their  sunny  South  by  President  Davis  and  Gen.  Jno. 
C.  Breckenridge  in  complimentary  speeches.  Our  old  chief,  alas  !  was 
no  more ;  he  had  fallen  at  last,  a  victim  of  treachery. 

A  significant  fact  occurred  as  we  were  going  up  James  river  to  be 
exchanged.  We  met  a  steamer  loaded  with  Northern  soldiers  just 
from  Andersonville,  and  as  we  passed  they  threw  at  us  large  pones  of 
yellow  corn-bread,  saying,  "  Here,  take  your  d — d  old  corn  bread, 
we've  had  enough  of  it,"  and  our  boys  seized  it  eagerly  and  ate  it,  glad 
to  get  something  to  fill  the  aching  void  within. 

What  I  have  here  related  rather  falls  short  of  than  exceeds  the 
reality.  I  could  multiply  incidents  and  proofs  much  further  if  time 
allowed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  cruelty  and  brutality  should 
be  laid  solely  to  the  charge  of  the  garrison,  and  that  the  U.  S.  authori- 
ties were  ignorant  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  these  things  were  reported 
to  them.  The  Chicago  Times,  the  New  York  Day  Book,  and  the  New 
York  News  published  such  facts,  for  which  the  Times  was  suppressed, 
and  any  one  in  the  North  who  acknowledged  he  believed  them  was 
stigmatised  as  a  copperhead  and  a  traitor.  I  have  compared  notes 
with  occupants  of  nearly  all  of  the  Northern  prisons,  and  they  all 
concur,  differing  only  in  the  ways  in  which  the  Federals  executed  their 
fiendish  spirit. 

B.  R.  Forman. 


Chambers 's  Journal. 

A    PERFECT   TREASURE. 


CHAPTER    IV. THE    FIRST    HINT    OF    THE    SECRET. 

Y  uncle  was  in  his  study,  a  chamber,  however,  which  scarcely 
possessed  a  single  book,  though  it  had  a  desk  and  an  ink- 
stand. Its  chief  article  of  furniture  was  his  turning-lathe,  at  which  he 
would  work  for  hours  in  constructing  a  number  of  ingenious  articles  in 
sandal-wood  and  ivory,  vast  quantities  of  which  he  had  brought  home 
with  him  from  the  East.  Our  little  drawing-room  was  so  lavishly 
furnished  with  these  ornaments  that  it  looked  like  a  bazaar.  Sangaree 
Tannajee  passed  almost  as  much  of  his  time  in  this  department  as  his 
master,  under  pretence  of  assisting  him  ;  but  the  obese  Hindu  had  in 
reality  no  more  experience  of  mechanics  than  I  had  of  making  chupat- 
ties.  He  would  sit  smoking  my  uncle's  cheroots  upon  the  carpetless 
floor,  with  his  legs  folded  under  him,  and  gaze  with  lack-lustre  eyes  at 
the  flying  chips  and  spinning  wheel  until  he  fell  asleep.  It  will  doubt- 
less seem  very  indecorous  that  Sambo  should  sit  smoking,  with  his 
hands  before  him,  while  his  master  toiled,  but  the  fact  is  there  were  no 
bounds  to  that  fat  scoundrel's  idleness  and  impertinence.  He  did  just 
what  he  liked  of  the  work  of  the  house,  and  that  was  almost  nothing; 
he  treated  me  with  studious  insolence  (Master  Marmy  was  the  best 
name  he  had  for  me),  and  my  uncle  with  at  least  a  great  want  of  respect. 
In  public,  indeed  —  if  I  may  so  term  the  few  occasions  when  we  had 
company  at  "  the  Point " — he  used  to  affect  an  Eastern  servility  towards 
his  master  (although  even  this  thin  polish  was  gradually  wearing  off), 
and  salaamed  and  sahibed  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner  ;  but  when  we 
were  alone,  his  tone  was  disagreeably  familiar,  and  was  growing  more 
so  daily. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  I  entered  the  study  with  Mrs.  Blunt's 
open  letter  in  my  hand,  Sangaree  was  seated  on  the  floor  as  usual, 
putting  his  lazy  lips  to  his  cheroot  just  sufficiently  often  to  keep  it 
alight,  and  lolling  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  like  a  sick  elephant. 
Uncle  Theo,  with  his  coat  off,  and  his  pleasant  face  shining  with  toil, 
was  listening  to  him  attentively,  while  the  other  spoke  a  few  languid 
words  in  Hindustanee  ;  and  though  I  knew  nothing  of  their  import,  it 
was  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  self-complacent  and  offensive  air 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  It  was  not  the  first  time  nor  the 
second  that  I  had  known  him  thus  repay  his  master's  good-nature  and 
forbearance  with  insolence.  I  had  hitherto,  however,  abstained  from 
interference  (although  it  must  be  owned  that  Master  Marmy  took  up 
the  cudgels  very  readily  when  his  own  dignity  was  similarly  outraged)  ; 
but  .now,  being  vexed,  to  begin  with,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Blunt's  verdict,  I 
fairly  lost  my  temper  with  the  rascal.  "  Sambo,"  said  I  roughly,  "  get 
out :  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  uncle  in  private.  Do  you  hear,  you  fat 
lout'?     Get  out !  " 
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I  daresay  my  manner  was  rather  offensive,  as  indeed  I  had  meant  it 
to  be ;  but  I  don't  think  it  was  that  which  annoyed  him,  so  much  as 
•my  touching  the  fattest  part  of  his  fat  person  with  the  tip  of  my  toe. 
He  leaped  up  with  an  agility  for  which  I  should  not  have  given  him 
credit,  and  uttered  some  forcible  ejaculations  in  his  native  dialect.  I 
believe  he  also  attempted  to  strike  me  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
that.  My  uncle  was  between  us  in  an  instant.  I  had  never  seen  him 
in  a  passion  before.  I  could  henceforward  picture  to  myself  (which  I 
had  been  hitherto  unable  to  do)  how  Uncle  Theo,  sword  in  hand,  at 
the  head  of  the  Begum's  irregular  cavalry,  had  looked  ;  or  cutting  his 
way  through  the  said  troopers  when  he  flew  from  the  embraces  of  my 
aunt-in-law.  It  was  not  with  me  that  he  was  thus  enraged,  but  with 
the  Hindu.  At  first,  Tannajee  cowered  before  the  storm,  and  looked, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  exceedingly  frightened.  Then,  as  the  rain 
of  epithets  slackened,  he  began  to  pluck  up  a  little,  to  grumble,  to 
gesticulate  in  his  turn  ;  and  then  to  pat  his  stomach.  With  Sambo,  as 
with  the  gorilla,  this  curious  pantomimic  action  was  always  indicative 
of  menace  ;  it  was  somehow  a  sign,  too,  that  he  was  growing  absolutely 
dangerous,  for  it  always  had  its  effect  upon  his  master.  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  noticed,  with  no  small  sense  of  humiliation,  that  my  uncle's 
manner  at  once  became  grave  and  conciliatory.  If  I  had  had  my  way, 
I  would  have  treated  the  rascal's  ill-temper  in  a  very  different  fashion. 
I  felt  like  a  planter  in  the  Southern  States  with  respect  to  this  refractory 
Sambo,  or  rather  as  an  Englishman  in  India  regarded  Hindus  during 
the  Mutiny.  It  is  recorded  that  a  cruel  sepoy  once  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  our  soldiers  the  following  medical  treatment  :  they  gave  him 
all  the  blue  packets  in  a  Seidlitz-powder  box,  and  then  all  the  white 
ones  ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  tried  that  cooling  prescription  upon 
Mr.  Sangaree  Tannajee  whenever  he  patted  his  stomach. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  be  thought  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  but  the  fact 
is  it  was  this  scoundrel  who  was  the  tyrant  of  the  whole  house.  He 
used  to  swear  at  Martha  the  cook,  until  he  made  her  cry  —  though  she 
was  a  tough  one  too  —  and  absolutely,  on  one  occasion,  broke  her 
own  broom  over  the  shoulders  of  our  poor  little  maid-of-all-work, 
Nancy.  His  excuse,  in  the  latter  case,  was  (appropriately  enough), 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  bhang — which  was  his  general 
name  for  any  sort  of  spirituous  liquor.  He  got  drunk  every  week  of  his 
life  upon  something  or  other;  gin,  Dublin  stout,  spirits  of  wine  — 
nothing  came  amiss  to  his  palate  so  long  as  it  was  strong.  He  ate 
little  else  than  rice,  but  that  little  was  sometimes  of  an  abominable 
description.  He  cooked  everything  for  himself  with  his  own  hands, 
and  perhaps  that  made  Martha  inclined  to  be  scandalous  ;  but  she  once 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  curried  a  cat.  I  could  believe  anything  of 
him  ;  and  should  not  have  been  surprised  (since  there  were  opportuni- 
ties, after  storms  at  Hershell  Point,  for  his  indulging  in  that  practice) 
to  find  that  he  was  a  ghoul,  and  ate  human  flesh.  Whatever  he  ate,  it 
must  be  owned  it  nourished  him,  for  he  was  growing  obese  and  un- 
wieldy, and  his  little  eyes  sank  deeper  every  day  in  his  fat  cheeks. 
In  his  person,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Tannajee  was  scrupulously  clean  ; 
when  not  drinking  or  smoking,  he  was  always  washing,  and  spent  hours 
at  a  time  in  the  sea.     Unfortunately,  as  I  then  thought,  there  were  no 
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sharks  in  Hershell  Bay  ;  for  the  time  was  yet  far  off  when,  to  use  my 
uncle's  words,  I  was  to  find  "  that  Tannajee  a  perfect  treasure." 

I  never  thought  him  more  utterly  worthless  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  study,  still  muttering  and 
grumbling,  my  uncle  turned  on  me,  and  gave  me  the  first  scolding  I 
ever  heard  from  his  lips. 

"  You  are  hasty  and  foolish,  young  sir,"  said  he.  "  Why  do  you  thus 
anger  that  poor  fellow?"  (I  thought  of  Tartuffe).  "Because  his  skin 
is  brown,  is  that  a  reason  for  your  hatred  ? " 

"  I  hate  him,  uncle,  because  he  is  so  disrespectful  to  you." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  lad  ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  thank  you  ; 
and  besides,  he's  not  wanting  in  regard  for  me,  although  his  manner  of 
shewing  it  may  be  peculiar." 

"  He  is  a  drunkard,"  said  T,  rather  sullenly,  I  am  afraid,  for  his 
master's  forbearance  towards  this  scoundrel  seemed  to  me  nothing  less 
than  infatuation. 

"  Perhaps,  Marmy,"  rejoined  Uncle  Theo  gravely,  "  if  you  were  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  country  among  persons  of  another  race,  and  even 
colour,  you  too  would  take  to  drink:  many  Englishmen  do  so  in 
India." 

"But  he  beats  the  servants." 

"  Many  Englishmen  do  so  in  India,"  reiterated  my  uncle  tranquilly : 
"  we  must  know  how  to  make  allowances  for  others.  At  all  events, 
Sangaree  Tannajee  was  once  my  faithful  and  attached  follower  in  very 
troublous  times." 

"  O  uncle,"  cried  I,  "  pray,  pray  forgive  me  ;  I  have  behaved  un- 
kindly and  ungratefully.  Henceforward,  Sam  —  I  mean  Sangaree  — 
shall  never  be  treated  otherwise  than  well  by  me.  I  will  ask  his 
pardon,  if  you  wish  it,  immediately." 

"  No,  no  !  don't  do  that,  Marmy,"  said  my  uncle  rather  hastily  ;  "  he 
would  misunderstand  you :  we  must  not  seem,  you  see,  as  if  we  were 
afraid  of  him."  My  dear  guardian  spoke  in  a  hesitating  and  even  painful 
manner,  which  I  could  not  understand.  But  presently  he  added 
briskly :  "  Come  ;  I  forgive  you,  Marmy ;  and  do  you,  on  your  part, 
forget  that  I  was  angry  with  you.  It  has  never  happened  before,  my 
lad,  has  it?" 

"  O  sir,"  said  I,  looking  up  into  that  bronzed  and  comely  face,  "  I 
am  an  ungrateful  boy.  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  your  regard, 
as  this  faithful  fellow  doubtless  has.  and  yet  I  treat  him  " — 

"  Hush,  hush,  lad." 

Uncle  Theo  stooped  down,  for  though  I  was  a  tall  youth  of  my  age, 
he  was  almost  a  foot  taller,  and  kissed  my  forehead  ;  his  blue  eyes  — 
so  tender  that  they  softened  the  bushy,  hard,  and  grim  moustache  and 
weather-beaten  features  wholly  —  were  moist  with  tears. —  "What  is  it 
brings  you  here,  Marmy  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  had  resolved  not  to  shew  him  Mrs.  Blunt's 
communication,  but  now  I  felt  that  I  could  withhold  nothing  from  him, 
any  more  than  from  the  mother  whose  place  he  filled  for  me  ;  so  I 
placed  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  read  it  very  slowly,  spelling  it  out 
half  aloud  to  himself,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  manuscript.  "  She 
seems  a  wise  and  prudent  lady,  this  friend  of  yours,  Marmy,"  said  he 
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gravely.  "  Let  us  take  counsel  together  over  what  she  says.  We 
agreed,  I  think,  to  abide  by  her  decision  as  respects  your  literary 
talents?" 

"Yes,  uncle,"  said  I  as  blithely  as  I  could,  but  not  without  a  wince. 

"Well,"  continued  he  good-naturedly,  "she  evidently  thinks  more 
highly  of  them  than  she  trusts  herself  to  speak.  If  her  decision  had 
been  dead  against  you,  there  would  have  been  nothing  for  it  but  for 
you  and  me  to  part :  that  would  have  vexed  us  both,  I  think.  I 
at  least,  who  am  growing  old,  would  have  felt  very  lonely  here,  with 
the  seas  rolling  between  me  and  you,  lad.  Perhaps  I  should  never 
have  seen  you  again.  That  Indian  life  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  ;  the 
pagoda  tree  has  been  too  well  shaken.  It  would  have  taken  you 
half  a  lifetime  to  make  your  fortune  ;  and  even  if  you  had  made  it 
more  quickly,  how  much  might  you  have  lost  in  exchange  ?  Look  at 
me,  Marmy  —  an  old  ill-thought-of  man,  without  a  friend,  because  my 
days  for  friendship-making  were  passed  out  yonder."  He  pointed 
across  the  eastern  sea,  that  stretched  below  us,  a  plain  of  molten  gold. 
"  I  am  glad  my  boy  is  not  to  be  sent  to  that  school."  He  stopped,  and 
gazed  upon  me  with  a  wistful  sorrow.  "  I  wish,  Heaven  knows,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  I  could  say  :  '  Follow  your  own  way,  Marmy ;  and 
whether  you  succeed  or  not  —  whether  you  gain  a  shilling  by  your  pen 
or  not,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  us  both.'  But  I  cannot  do 
this.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  do  something  for  yourself,  not  for 
my  sake,  but  for  your  own.  I  have  sufficient  to  last  us  both  so  long 
as  I  am  likely  to  live,  but  I  have  nothing  to  leave  behind  me  except  " — 
here  Uncle  Theo  hesitated,  evidently  at  a  loss  to  express  himself — 
"except  a  contingency.  I  myself  may  be  very  rich  some  day,  Marmy. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  you  will  be  so.  But  in  the  meantime  we  are 
poor ;  every  year,  every  day,  we  are  growing  poorer,  for  the  fact  is  we 
are  living  on  our  principal.  Of  course  this  seems  to  you  the  height  of 
imprudence  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  that  now.  I  calculated  upon 
a  certain  expectation,  which  did  not  turn  up  so  soon  as  I  anticipated. 
Perhaps  you  are  saying  to  yourself:  '  Why  does  my  uncle  thus  speak 
in  riddles  ? '  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  would  tell  you  all  if  I  could  :  there 
is  no  confidence,  no  secret,  which  is  my  own  to  tell,  that  I  would  not 
repose  in  you." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Uncle  Theo." 

"I  hope  so,  lad.  But,  to  convince  you  of  it,  see  here."  He  opened 
a  little  writing-desk,  touched  a  secret  spring,  which  set  free  a  small 
drawer,  and  took  from  it  an  envelope,  bearing  this  address  upon  it : 
To  my  Nephew,  Mannaduke  Drake.  To  be  opened  immediately  after  his 
uncle's  death.  "  I  put  this  back  again,  Marmy,  in  the  fullest  conviction 
that  you  will  never  break  that  seal  until  the  proper  time  arrives." 

Nothing  could  be  more  matter  of  fact  and  simple  than  my  Uncle 
Theo's  manner.  Although  his  own  career,  to  that  large  class  of 
persons  who  "believe  nothing  they  do  not  read  in  a  newspaper,  or 
which  does  not  come  within  their  own  trumpery  experience,"  might 
have  seemed  a  melodrama,  he  himself  (like  him  who  had  talked  prose 
all  his  life  without  knowing  it)  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
Nothing  imposed  upon  him  in  what  he  saw  of  life.  The  fame  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Blunt  was  no  more  to  him  than  that  of  any  tradesman  whose 
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goods  were  extensively  advertised  ;  the  Begum  of  Bundelbad  was  in 
his  eyes  merely  a  coarse,  passionate  woman,  like  Martha  the  cook.  I 
am  sure  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  himself  that  he  should  be  an  ex- 
maharajah.  In  short,  he  was  the  most  inartificial  as  well  as  straight- 
forward of  mankind.  Thus,  though  in  so  singular  a  statement  from 
any  other  man  I  should  have  suspected  at  least  exaggeration  and 
stage-effect,  I  well  knew  that  Uncle  Theo  had  told  me  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  (although,  for  reasons  which  were  beyond  his 
control,  it  was  not  the  whole  truth),  concerning  our  affairs. 

"  To  be  still  more  explicit,  Marmy,"  continued  my  uncle,  shutting  up 
the  desk  again  :  "  we  two  can  live  on  here  as  we  have  hitherto  done 
for  the  next  five  years,  during  which,  let  us  hope,  you  will  be  able  to 
establish  your  footing  in  literature.  If  so,  you  shall  help  to  keep  your 
old  uncle;  and  if  not,  well,  we  must  sell  Hershell  Point,  and  live  on 
the  proceeds  until  better  times  !  " 

"  You  shall  never  sell  '  the  Point '  on  my  account,  dear  Uncle  Theo," 
cried  I  warmly.  "  And  oh,  if  I  could  but  make  you  rich  (not  to  repay 
you  what  I  owe  you,  for  that  is  impossible)  by  my  own  exertions,  how 
happy  should  I  be  !  It  would  be  worth  all  the  fame  in  the  world  ! 
Five  years  in  which  to  push  my  way !  I  must  be  a  very  slow  mole 
indeed,  not  to  get  through  all  difficulties  in  that  time  !  " 

Uncle  Theo  nodded  and  smiled,  or  he  was  very  willing  to  share  the 
confidence  which  I  felt  in  my  own  powers.  "  I  hope  so,  lad,  indeed ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  your  misfortune,  and  not  your  fault,  if  you  fail 
in  the  matter.  We  can  but  do  our  best,  you  know,  whether  we  use  pen 
or  sabre.  But,  in  the  meantime,  be  civil  to  Tannajee,  though  I  am 
afraid  "  (and  here  he  smiled)  "  the  true  worth  of  that  poor  fellow  will 
never  be  discovered  by  you  until  he  is  gone." 


CHAPTER   V. I    AM    EDITED. 

Directly  after  my  interview  with  my  uncle,  I  was  off  for  Sandiford, 
borne,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  my  glad  news.  How  easily  elated 
I  was  in  those  days !  How  ridiculously  prompt  to  believe  that  others 
were  as  interested  in  my  affairs  as  I  was  myself!  How  inordinately 
egotistic,  how  credulous,  how  vain  !  But  then,  as  dear  Mrs.  Blunt  had 
observed,  what  lungs  I  had,  what  limbs  ! 

The  snow  was  falling  thickly  that  December  day,  but  I  flew  through 
it  like  a  bird. 

Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore 

On  winding  lake  or  river  wide, 
That  need  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

That  heed  no  spite  of  wind  and  tide, 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  nor  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together ; 

and  yet  I  would  have  given  up  all  that  vigour  for  ever  so  small  a 
modicum  of  Fame,  all  that  brave  sack  (of  which  I  know  the  true  value 
now)  for  a  poor  halfpennyworth  of  mouldy  bread.  I  remember  how 
disgusted  I  was  that  what  I  had  to  tell  did  not  seem  to  fill  good  Mrs. 
Blunt  with  sympathetic  transport.  It  did  not  even  surprise  her  in  the 
least. 
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"I  knew  you  would  persuade  that  dear  Maharajah  to  let  you  do  as 
you  liked,  Manny.  If  I  had  said  that  your  manuscripts  were  only 
good  for  lighting  the  fires,  you  would  have  still  got  your  way.  How- 
ever, I  have  done  my  duty.  I  am  like  the  master  of  the  ship  who  has 
been  consulted  by  the  captain  as  to  its  course,  and  has  replied,  that  it 
is,  in  his  opinion,  a  dangerous  one  —  full  of  rocks  and  shoals  ;  not- 
withstanding which  the  captain  decides  to  hold  on.  I  have  made  my 
remonstrance;  if  any  mischance  happens,  I  at  least  am  not  to  blame." 

"Certainly  not,  madam,"  answered  I ;  "but,  like  a  good  sailor  who 
loves  his  ship"  ("You  rogue  !  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt),  "you 
will  do  your  best  to  save  her  nevertheless." 

The  good-natured  old  lady  was  charmed  with  this  reply.  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  said  she,  "I  will  do  my  best:  but  indeed  literature  is  a 
trade  in  which  a  man  must  make  his  own  way  :  an  introduction  from 
another  is  but  of  little  service.  You  may  get  your  head  in  that  way, 
but  your  shoulders  must  follow  by  your  own  exertions.  It  is  no  use 
my  pushing  you  from  behind. —  Now,  you  want  me  to  get  some  of  these 
deathless  works  of  yours  into  print,  I  suppose  ?  " —  and  here  she  touched 
the  parcel  of  manuscripts  a  little  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"That  would  be  to  do  you  a  very  ill  service,  Marmy,"  said  she 
gravely.  "  At  sixteen,  everybody  writes  rubbish  ;  Shakspeare  himself 
doubtless  did  so  at  that  epoch,  and  occasionally  even  a  little  later.  I 
do  not  deny  that  this  stuff  is  creditable  to  a  lad  like  you,  whose 
writing  anything  is  like  a  dog  walking  on  his  hind-legs,  as  Johnson 
says;  you  do  not  do  it  well,  but  the  wonder  is  that  you  do  it  at  all. 
But  then  the  wonder  is  only  excited  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
your  circumstances  —  your  tender  years.  If  the  public  should  read 
these  things  in  print  as  productions  of  a  grown-up  writer,  they  would 
only  say:  'This  is  a  wretched  plagiarist;'  and  they  would  be  right. — 
Now,  don't  be  cast  down,  my  dear  ;  you  will  have  much  worse  things 
said  of  you  in  after-years,  if  you  take  up  with  this  calling,  by  persons 
who  have  not  (as  I  have)  your  good  in  view,  but  only  the  indulgence  of 
their  own  spite.  Gad,  sir,  with  a  skin  like  yours,  you  will  be  stung  to 
death  by  midges." 

I  certainly  felt  very  sore  already,  but  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  irrita- 
tion ;  I  was  utterly  depressed  and  humiliated.  I  felt  that  Mrs.  Blunt 
was  speaking  the  truth  —  that  all  those  precious  papers,  the  results  of 
months  of  delightful  toil,  were  indeed  nothing  but  "  wretched  plagiar- 
isms ; "  the  poems  were  echoes ;  the  prose,  a  patchwork,  made  up  of 
scraps  from  my  favourite  authors. 

"I  will  throw  all  these  things  behind  the  fire,"  said  I  suddenly; 
and  I  rose  to  do  so. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  quietly  : 
"first,  because  so  much  fuel  would  certainly  set  fire  to  my  little 
chimney ;  and  secondly,  because  what  is  valuable  about  your  works 
will  not  remain  after  such  a  crucial  test,  as  gold  does  in  the  furnace. 
I  told  you  in  my  letter  that  it  was  not  all  rubbish.  When  I  was  your 
age,  I  had  written  twice  as  much,  and  what  was  equally  worthless  as  a 
whole  ;  but,  as  in  your  case,  there  was  the  seed  of  good  in  them,  the 
raw  material  that  only  required  the  requisite  machinery  —  experience 
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of  life,  power  of  expression,  and  other  matters  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  intuition  —  to  turn  it  (to  use  a  woman's  image)  into  a  fabric 
of  pretty  pattern,  warranted  to  wash  and  wear.  I  laid  by  all  these 
productions,  not  in  obedience  to  the  Horatian  maxim,  but  simply 
because  I  could  get  nobody  to  publish  them  ;  and  in  after-years,  while 
fully  agreeing  with  the  adverse  editorial  verdicts  that  had  kept  them  in 
manuscript,  I  found  in  almost  all  of  them  the  germ  of  something  that 
blossomed  agreeably  enough  in  print.  Indeed,  I  think  the  best  things 
I  have  done  are  those  which  occurred  to  me  in  embryo,  when  I  was 
very  young.  Some  excellent  compositions  have  doubtless  been  written 
off-hand  by  great  authors  in  heat  and  at  a  sitting  ;  but,  generally 
speaking  —  and  especially  with  respect  to  prose  writings  —  what  is  best 
is  that  which  has  long  ripened  in  the  brain,  and  been  afterwards  care- 
fully pruned  and  trimmed.  Thanks  to  the  cant  of  our  calling,  this  is 
not  the  popular  view  of  good  authorship ;  but  believe  me,  Marmy,  it  is 
the  true  one ;  and  whenever  a  professional  writer  tells  you  that  he 
'  trusts  to  inspiration,'  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  takes  a  good 
deal  of  brandy  and  water." 

"  But  these  manuscripts,"  said  I,  impatient  of  Mrs.  Blunt's  abstract 
remarks,  and  ignorant  of  their  practical  importance  :  "  how  am  I  to 
know  what  is  wheat-ear  and  what  is  chaff? " 

"In  a  year  or  two,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself,  Marmy; 
but  at  present  this  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  in  which  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you.  I  will  be  your  editor  this  afternoon  ;  only,  instead  of 
the  usual  '  Declined  with  thanks,'  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  re- 
jection." 

"  How  kind  you  are  !  "  cried  I,  with  genuine  gratitude,  for,  though 
careless  of  advice  in  general  as  any  other  young  gentleman,  I  knew 
how  to  estimate  it  in  this  case.  "  How  can  I  ever  repay  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Blunt  ? " 

"What!  for  being  your  editor?  Well,  perhaps  you  may  be  my 
biographer  some  day,  Marmy,  when  you  will  deal  tenderly  with  my 
memory,  for  this  day's  sake." 

I  don't  know  what  I  answered  ;  but  the  old  lady  nodded  pleasantly 
in  reply,  and  said  :  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear." 

Then  we  set  to  work  at  those  manuscripts.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
many  there  were  ;  but  Mrs.  Blunt  read  more  than  a  dozen  of  them 
aloud.  Her  elocution  was  much  better  than  mine,  and  yet  they  did 
not  sound  to  me  nearly  so  well  as  when  I  had  read  them  to  myself.  It 
was  often  necessary  for  her  to  stop  at  this  or  that  flowery  passage 
(which  had  formerly  seemed  such  a  gem),  with  some  remark,  such  as: 
"Too  many  creepers  for  your  trellis-work,  Marmy;"  or,  "Too  fine, 
my  dear,  by  half — all  sunflowers  and  crown  imperials."  I  could  see 
for  myself  now  how  garish  and  tawdry  the  language  was.  The  mis- 
placed or  extravagant  epithets,  the  lavish  synonyms,  the  borrowed 
images,  were  all  pointed  out  with  an  unerring  finger ;  and  the  bathos 
of  many  a  splendid  peroration  was  so  laid  bare,  that  I  almost  laughed 
at  it  myself.  Nor  did  she  confine  herself  to  verbal  criticism,  but,  with 
a  nicety  which  shewed  what  pains  she  had  taken  with  my  poor  produc- 
tions, explained  how  the  interest  of  one  narrative  was  weakened  by 
division,  or  exhibited  the  inconsistencies  of  character  in  the  dra?natis 
28 
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persona;  of  another.  She  used  the  scalpel  like  a  skilful  surgeon,  fear- 
lessly, but  not  mercilessly  ;  she  cut  deep,  but  without  inflicting  unneces- 
sary pain.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  pleasure  she  halted 
whenever  in  that  Great  Sahara  she  found  palms  and  water,  to  say  : 
"Well  done  ;"  or,  "That's  really  good,  Marmy." 

Of  course,  in  my  case  there  was  a  little  favouritism  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  generous  yet  critical  appreciation,  I  have  never  known  any 
one  (save  dear  Leigh  Hunt,  perhaps)  to  equal  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt ! 
She  was  a  very  Jack  Horner  for  picking  out  literary  plums.  It  is  true 
these  were  very  scarce  in  my  pudding;  but  the  praise,  when  it  did 
come,  was  all  the  more  precious  ;  the  balm  in  those  few  words  healed 
all  the  gaping  wounds  which  had  been  before  inflicted  on  my  self  love, 
and  left  me  all  the  better  for  the  blood-letting  ;  or  I  should  rather  say 
I  felt  in  my  new  literary  position  like  one  who  has  been  just  shampooed 
in  a  Turkish  bath  —  much  less  corporeally,  but  with  what  was  left  of 
me  in  the  highest  possible  condition.  Before  the  operation,  I  had  no 
idea  that  there  had  been  so  much  superfluity  to  come  away  ;  but  now  I 
trod  upon  air.  In  only  one  respect  was  I  cast  down  :  my  poetry  had 
met  with  considerably  less  favour  in  my  mentor's  eyes  than  my  prose. 
It  was  not  without  some  grace  and  elegance  of  expression,  she  allowed, 
but  "  Gad,  sir,  it's  very  thin."  She  was  strongly  against  my  cultivating 
this  talent.  "  If  you  were  a  rich  man,  Marmy,  it  would  be  different  ; 
you  might  give  half  your  days  to  polish  — ad  unguem,  Sec,  you  know  " 
(but  I  didn't  know) ;  "  as  it  is,  you  cannot  afford  the  time.  The 
chances  are  ten  thousand  to  one,  and  more,  against  your  getting  your 
living  by  such  work.  The  British  public  can  only  afford  to  keep  one 
or  two  poets  at  most;  the  rest  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
themselves.  It  is  the  prose  that  pays,  and,  above  all,  that  branch  of 
it  to  which  you  seem  to  have  some  calling.  Some  day,  when  you  and 
I  are  dead,  Marmy,  and  all  the  world  runs  and  reads,  and  Yankee 
publishers  give  up  thieving,  the  most  popular  British  novelist  will  be 
the  richest  man  in  England.  In  the  meantime,  half  a  loaf,  or  less,  is 
better  than  no  bread  ;  and  we  pick  up  our  crumbs.  But  the  writer  of 
fiction  needs,  above  all  others,  to  have  experience  of  life.  You  cannot 
spin  stories  out  of  your  inside,  as  a  spider  spins  his  web  ;  you  must 
have  material.  You  must  study  men  and  women,  Marmy,  as  the 
scholar  his  books.  The  volume  of  Nature  is  open  to  you  at  Hershell 
Point;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  those  flesh-and-blood  illustrations 
which  you  require  to  have  before  your  eyes.  When  you  have  painted 
your  uncle  (whose  outlines  are  recognisable  enough  in  your  productions 
already),  and  that  black  gentleman  who  waits  upon  him,  and  little  Mr. 
Glendell,  your  doctor  (a  very  excellent  fellow,  by  the  by),  and  me,  you 
will  almost  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  present  tether.  You  must 
not  stop  at  '  the  Point,'  Marmy,  if  you  mean  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
letters." 

"1  could  never  leave  my  uncle,"  said  I  firmly. 

"  Then  you  must  take  him  away  with  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Blunt. 
"  But  you  need  not  think  of  that  for  some  time  to  come.  For  the 
present,  read  whatever  you  can  lay  hands  on,  but  especially  good 
sterling  English  writers  like  this  man "  (she  put  into  my  hands  the 
Rural  Rides  of  William  Cobbett) :  "  the  descriptions  in  that  book  excel 
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all  your  modern  word-paintings  for  life-likeness,  as  much  as  objects  in 
a  stereoscope  excel  those  in  a  picture.  Read,  and,  above  all  things, 
observe ;  and  never  trust  to  your  memory  when  there  is  an  opportunily 
to  use  a  note-book. —  There,  Marmy  :  my  preaching  is  over.  The 
words  of  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  are  ended." 

"They  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  dear  madam,"  said  I  dutifully. 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  ;  and  I  will  now  add,  for  your  encouragement  — 
since  it  is  finally  settled  that  you  are  to  try  to  open  that  oyster  *  the 
world  '  with  a  steel  pen  —  that  it  is  my  belief  that  you  will  succeed  in 
doing  so.  If  the  ex-maharajah  can,  as  he  says,  support  you  for  five 
years,  you  ought  certainly  by  that  time  to  be  able  to  run  alone.  For 
even  if  one  fails  as  an  author,"  squeaked  the  dear  old  lady,  her  black 
eyes  dancing  with  roguish  glee,  "  and  the  worst  comes  to  the  very  worst, 
one  can  always  be  a  critic,  you  know,  Marmy." 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  happier  creature  on  the  earth  than  I  as 
I  ran  home  that  evening,  after  a  tite-et-tile  dinner  with  my  hostess.  The 
snow  had  ceased,  leaving  the  whole  earth  covered  with  a  mantle,  on 
which  the  moonbeams  sparkled  as  on  frosted  silver.  The  sky  shewed 
a  thousand  stars.  The  winter  sea  sent  its  deep  monotone  for  miles 
inland  through  the  clear  still  air.  I  seemed  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  earth 
and  air,  and  sky  and  sea,  as  I  had  never  done  before.  It  was  a  keen 
and  bitter  frost,  but  my  veins  were  aglow  with  a  joy  that  no  cold  could 
chill.  I  have  said  that  there  was  no  light-house  at  that  time  at 
Hershell ;  but  to  one  coming  from  Sandiford.  the  lamp  in  our  sitting- 
room  could  always  be  seen  at  night  from  a  great  distance.  I  wondered 
that  I  did  not  see  it  there  now;  but  concluding  that  my  uncle  had 
retired  earlier  than  usual,  its  absence  gave  me  no  anxiety.  When  I 
reached  home,  however,  and  Martha  answered  the  bell,  I  saw  by  her 
face  at  once  that  something  was  amiss. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  I  with  anxiety.  "My  uncle  is  not  in 
the  sitting-room." 

"  No,  sir,  nor  in  the  house  neither,"  answered  the  cook.  "  He's 
gone  away,  and  Heaven  knows  where,  all  along  of  that  Sugary  Tanna- 
jee  ;  drat  him ! " 


CHAPTER   VI. —  THE    HINDU    BECOMES    MY   PATIENT. 

My  uncle's  absence  was  unprecedented.  Ever  since  I  had  known  him, 
he  had  never  left  "  the  Point,"  even  for  a  single  day  ;  but  the  sudden 
departure  (for  such  I  learned  it  had  been)  of  Sangaree  Tannajee  was 
even  more  extraordinary  still.  He  had  no  friend  in  the  world  except 
his  master;  his  colour,  his  strange  English,  and  —  if  I  might  so  speak 
of  the  absent  —  his  extravagantly  hideous  appearance,  made  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  all  except  our  little  household.  Our  roof  was  the 
only  secure  haven  for  him,  and  yet  he  had  left  it  of  his  own  free-will, 
and  apparently  for  good  and  all.  At  least  ■ —  as  Martha  had  informed 
me— -he  had  quitted  the  house  while  my  uncle  and  I  were  engaged  in 
that  conversation  concerning  my  future  which  has  been  already  des- 
cribed, with  a  large  white  bundle,  that  was  his  substitute  for  portman- 
teau, hat-box,  &c,  and  which  doubtless  contained  all  his  worldly  goods, 
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since  they  were  missing.  His  absence  was  not  remarked  until  I  had 
myself  left  for  Sandiford,  when  my  uncle  had  rung  his  bell  for  him  in 
vain.  "Then  such  a  fuss  as  there  was,  Mr.  Marmaduke.  I  never  saw 
master  so  put  about  before,"  said  Martha,  describing  these  occurrences 
with  great  unction.  "  It  was :  '  Cook,  run  here,'  and  '  Nancy,  run 
there' — all  after  that  liver-coloured  Tannajee.  Your  uncle  ran  down 
to  the  beach  as  lissome  as  yourself,  as  though  he  expected  to  find  his 
man  had  toppled  hisself  over  the  cliff.  But,  as  I  said  to  Nancy,  he  was 
a  deal  more  likely,  was  Sugary,  to  kill  somebody  else  than  his  precious 
self;  and  master  heard  me,  and  oh,  Mr.  Marmaduke,  if  he  didn't  swear 
worse  than  the  parrot!  I  never  heard  the  likes;  for  Tannajee,  with 
all  the  will  in  the  world  to  be  wicked,  could  never  swear  like  a  Christian 
man.  'Well,'  says  I,  'these  are  pretty  words;  and  if  I  leave  your 
service  to-morrow,  sir,  I  hope  that  'ere  fellow  has  gone  for  good,  as  the 
saying  is  (though  for  good  he  never  can  be) ;  for  a  sweet  riddance  it 
will  be  for  them  as  he's  left  behind.' — '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Martha,  for 
swearing,'  says  your  uncle,  as  gentle  as  could  be  ;  '  but  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.'  And  he  really  did  look  so  grieved,  that 
I  half-wished  the  poor  coloured  creature  back  again,  if  that  could  be 
any  comfort  to  him,  as  a  black  dose  is  said  to  be  to  them  as  is  bilious, 
which  I  never  was  myself,  and  consequently  don't  hold  by  it.  Well, 
we  searched  and  searched,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and 
presently  the  baker  came,  and  said  he  had  met  my  gentleman  with  a 
bundle  on  his  shoulder,  making  straight  for  Daisyport.  At  which  news 
your  uncle  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  without  even  putting  his  greatcoat 
on,  started  off  like  a  March  hare.  And  that's  just  all  I  knows  about 
it,  Mr.  Marmaduke." 

This  news  distressed  me  exceedingly ;  not,  of  course,  that  I  had 
regretted  the  Hindu's  defection  one  whit  more  than  did  his  fellow- 
servants,  upon  its  own  account,  but  for  the  vexation  it  had  evidently 
caused  his  master;  while  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it 
was  my  own  behaviour  towards  the  missing  man  that  had  somehow 
brought  about  the  catastrophe.  When  I  called  to  mind  the  expression 
of  truculent  animosity  which  Tannajee's  face  had  worn  that  morning, 
when  I  stirred  his  fat  carcass  with  my  foot,  and  his  vehemence  of 
speech  and  gesture  when  my  uncle  strode  in  between  us,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  it  must  be  me  who  was  to  blame  ;  and  for  how  much  ? 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  mischief  to  my  kind  protector  ?  What 
stake  could  my  uncle  have  in  this  man  ?  What  interest  in  keeping 
him  in  his  service,  that  he  should  thus  start  off  in  cold  and  darkness 
to  pursue  him?  I  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  mere  attachment 
to  Tannajee  had  caused  this  solicitude  for  his  safety.  It  is  true  that 
master  and  man  were  on  those  terms  of  familiarity  that  are  sometimes 
seen  between  an  employer  and  his  faithful  dependent ;  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  the  usual  base  of  tried  and  ancient 
service.  I  had  penetration  enough  to  see  through  the  Hindu's  show 
of  respect  to  my  uncle  in  public,  and  to  contrast  it  with  his  languid 
insolence  when  I  had  occasionally,  and  on  that  very  morning,  come 
upon  them  when  alone.  My  presence  had  hitherto,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  been  the  signal  for  both  to  return  to  something  like  their  respective 
positions,  to  act  the  parts  of  master  and  servant,  which  were  laid  aside 
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when  there  was  no  spectator ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  Uncle  Theo  had  much  genuine  regard  for  Tannajee,  and  far  less 
that  the  latter  had  a  due  respect  for  his  employer.  The  bond  of  union, 
evidently  so  strong  between  them,  was  not  that  of  mutual  esteem  or 
affection.  What,  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  it  be?  What 
material  interest  could  they  possibly  have  in  common  ?  My  uncle 
had  spoken  of  our  not  discovering  the  true  value  of  the  Asiatic 
until  his  death  —  a  common  expression  enough,  it  is  true,  to  apply  to 
a  well-tried  and  valuable  domestic,  but  which  was,  in  this  man's  case, 
a  most  inappropriate  phrase.  Sangaree  Tannajee  was  an  ill-tempered 
idle  fellow,  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  and  very  often  in  them,  one  who 
gave  more  trouble  to  our  little  household  than  any  other  member  of  it, 
and  whose  situation  in  it  grew  more  and  more  of  a  sinecure  daily. 
Was  it  possible,  then,  that  my  uncle  literally  meant  that  his  death 
would  be  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  us?  What  had  this  wretched 
Hindu  to  leave  behind  him,  except  his  turban  and  a  few  yards  of 
spotless  linen  ?  Besides,  it  could  not  be  the  loss  of  him  to  which  my 
guardian  had  thus  alluded,  for  had  he  not  once  observed  to  me  :  "  I 
would  not  lose  Sangaree  Tannajee  for  ten  thousand  pounds." 

Sorely  perplexed  by  these  reflections,  I  sat  up  in  our  little  drawing- 
room,  vainly  endeavouring  to  give  my  attention  to  anything  else.  I 
tried  to  write,  but  found  my  fingers  involuntarily  forming  the  mysterious 
Asiatic's  name ;  I  took  up  book  after  book,  and  the  printed  letters 
formed  themselves  into  the  same  combination  again  and  again  ;  I  went 
to  the  window,  in  hopes  to  see  my  uncle  and  his  man  —  for  without 
the  latter  I  felt  confident  the  former  would  not  return  —  descending 
the  zigzag ;  but  I  saw  nothing  but  "  the  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  night." 
It  had  grown  darker  since  my  arrival,  and  presently  the  dusk  was  such 
that,  in  order  to  pierce  through  it  with  my  eyes  at  all,  I  was  obliged  to 
extinguish  the  lamp.  The  wind,  too,  had  risen,  and  howled  dismally 
about  our  little  house.  Then  I  feared  for  my  uncle's  health,  who, 
although  a  strong  man  in  other  respects,  had  been  made  by  the  Indian 
climate  peculiarly  susceptible  to  cold.  We  had  fires  at  Hershell  Point 
a  month  before  other  folks  in  the  neighbourhood  began  them,  on  the 
ex-maharajah's  account,  at  least  as  much  as  by  reason  of  our  more 
exposed  position.  He  scarcely  ever  ventured  out  even  in  the  autumn 
evenings,  yet  now  he  had  departed  without  a  greatcoat  across  the 
snowy  downs  to  Daisyport.  And  once  more  I  bitterly  reproached 
myself  for  having  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  such  a  dangerous  im- 
prudence. 

I  v/ent  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  enjoined  on  Martha  to  have  some- 
thing warm  and  savoury  in  readiness,  and  boiling  water  for  a  hot  bath 
if  necessary;  and  I  kept  up  the  fire  in  my  uncle's 'bedroom  —  the 
only  luxury,  by  the  by,  except  his  cheroots,  in  which  he  ever  indulged  — 
with  my  own  hands. 

At  last,  about  one  in  the  morning,  I  discerned  two  figures  slowly 
wending  their  way  down  the  zigzag.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  should  be  any  others  than  those  for  whom  I 
waited  ;  yet  even  as  they  drew  near  I  could  scarcely  recognise  them. 
The  brisk  elastic  tread  of  my  dear  uncle  was  exchanged  for  the 
stumbling  gait  of  an  overtired    and   exhausted  man ;  the  slouching 
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amble  which  generally  characterised  Tannajee,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  huge  proportions,  was  a  speedy  walker  after  his  own  fashion,  had 
altogether  disappeared.  He  moved  with  slow  and  hesitating  steps, 
like  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep  ;  and  short  as  the  distance  was  during 
which  I  observed  them,  I  saw  him  stop  suddenly  half-a-dozen  times, 
and  receive  his  master's  assistance  before  he  could  proceed.  I  ran 
out  to  meet  them,  and  my  uncle  smiled  and  nodded,  but  it  really 
seemed  that  he  had  no  strength  to  speak. 

"Get  Tannajee  to  bed,"  he  murmured:  "the  doctor  at  once." 

Certainly  the  Hindu  looked  wretchedly  ill.  As  Martha  used  (not 
without  some  satisfaction)  to  express  it,  he  always  enjoyed  bad  health  : 
his  digestion  I  knew  was  dreadfully  impaired,  and  I  attributed  it  to 
drink  ;  but  I  had  never  seen  him  look  half  so  bad  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  first  place  he  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  a  loose 
cask  on  shipboard,  and  had  no  command  whatever  over  his  limbs. 
His  eyes,  which  had  never,  within  my  recollection,  failed  to  express 
disfavour  at  my  approach,  had  now  no  more  speculation  in  them  than 
those  of  a  corpse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  he  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  remain  to  assist  h'm  up  the 
steps  before  our  door  ;  a  task  to  which  his  companion,  unaided,  seemed 
wholly  unequal ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  got  him  withinside,  than  my 
uncle  reiterated:  "The  doctor  at  once,  Manny;"  and  off  I  flew  into 
the  village.  I  was  back  again  in  ten  minutes  —  Mr.  Glendell,  the 
kindly  yEsculapius  of  the  place,  having  promised  to  follow  me  as  soon 
as  he  could  —  when  a  strange  sight  indeed  was  presented  to  me.  My 
uncle,  his  wet  clothes  still  unchanged  —  for  snow  had  fallen  during  the 
last  few  hours  upon  the  downland  —  was  walking  Tannajee  about  from 
room  to  room,  in  spite  of  the  Hindu's  entreaties  to  be  suffered  to  lie 
down  and  sleep.  The  garments  of  the  latter  had  been  exchanged  for 
warm  and  dry  ones,  and  the  solicitude  for  his  welfare  expressed  in  his 
master's  eyes  was  like  that  of  some  devoted  brother.  It  was  with 
difficulty,  and  only  under  promise  of  keeping  the  unhappy  Tannajee  in 
active  exercise,  that  I  could  persuade  my  uncle  to  take  measures  for 
his  own  safety.  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  why  such  a  task  was  imposed 
upon  me,  but  hustled  my  remonstrating  charge  from  parlour  to  kitchen 
with  a  "  No,  you  don't,"  and  the  application  of  a  pin's  point,  whenever 
he  attempted  to  take  a  chair.  "  Don't  let  him  stand  still,  Marmy,"  was 
my  uncle's  earnest  direction  to  me,  "or  permit  him  to  sit  down  for  a 
single  instant;  his  very  life  depends  upon  it,  and,"  added  he  in  a 
solemn  whisper,  "your  uncle's  honour." 

Of  course  I  was  careful  to  obey  such  instructions,  however  inex- 
plicable they  might  appear  ;  but  I  pitied  poor  helpless  Sambo  from  my 
heart,  notwithstanding  that  ever  and  anon  his  flabby  features  were 
overspread  with  a  baleful  glance  at  his  tormentor,  to  whom  he  evidently 
gave  no  credit  for  any  good  intentions  towards  him. 

It  was  clear  he  was  dog-tired,  and,  but  for  me,  would  have  fallen 
asleep  as  he  moved  ;  but  besides  that,  he  seemed  to  be  in  that  peculiar 
stage  of  intoxication  which  is  called  "sodden;"  his  senses  appeared 
to  be  so  steeped  in  liquor  that  there  was  no  rousing  them  ;  and  I  could 
not  but  wonder  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  sleep  away  the  effects  of  so  gross  a  debauch. 
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When  the  doctor  came,  however,  and  had  exchanged  a  few  words  in 
private  with  my  uncle,  he  quite  approved  of  the  very  singular  treat- 
ment to  which  the  Hindu  had  been  subjected,  with  the  addition  that 
cold  water  should  be  constantly  dashed  on  his  head,  and  directed  that 
it  should  for  the  present  be  continued.  "The  stomach-pump  is  what 
he  wants"  said  Mr.  Glendell  thoughtfully. 

"  The  very  thing,"  cried  Uncle  Theo  with  excitement ;  "  of  course  he 
wants  the  stomach  pump." 

"Yes  ;  but  unfortunately  my  little  surgery  does  not  boast  of  such  an 
article,"  returned  the  doctor;  "and  I  am  afraid  you,  Mr.  Braydon,  are 
not  like  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  who,  you  remember  (in  Pickwick),  always 
carried  that  useful  article  in  his  portmanteau." 

My  uncle  sighed  profoundly.  "  No,  indeed,"  said  he.  The  other's 
jocose  allusion  seemed  to  grate  upon  his  feelings,  moved  as  they  were 
so  powerfully  by  the  spectacle  before  them. 

"Don't  be  cast  down,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Glendell  briskly; 
"although  your  anxiety  about  our  coloured  friend  here,  I  am  sure  does 
you  infinite  credit."  (Sambo's  character  as  a  domestic  servant  was  not 
unknown  to  the  speaker,  who  had  also  attended  him  professionally 
before).  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  already  tided  over  the  worst  of 
it.  It  is  indeed  entirely  to  your  exertions  that  he  owes  his  life  ;  five 
minutes'  sleep  upon  the  downs  yonder  would  have  been  his  death- 
doom  ;  but  I  do  think  you  have  pulled  him  through.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  confirmed  opium  eater,  such  a  dose  would  have  killed  him  on 

the  spot;  but  being  so  used  to  it There;  he's  opened  his  eyes 

quite  wide,  you  see.  I  should  have  said  '  sulphate  of  zinc  and  powdered 
ipecacuanha,'  if  I  had  seen  him  earlier ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  that  sort 
of  treatment  now  ;  and  indeed  he  is  too  exhausted.  He  had  a  strong 
constitution  originally,  that  fellow,  but  he  has  played  the  deuce  with 
it.  Opium  and  drink  have  undermined  him,  and  I  should  fancy  —  at 
one  time  of  his  life  at  least  —  to  judge  by  the  look  of  him,  over- 
feeding." 

"  No  ;  he  has  always  been  very  temperate  as  to  food,"  replied  my 
uncle. 

"Ah,  well,  then  he's  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  what  he  did 
eat,"  observed  the  surgeon  drily,  "  for  he's  a  victim  to  dyspepsia. 
Perhaps  that  accounts  for  his  queer  temper. —  Were  you  telling  me 
that  he  actually  took  that  laudanum,  simply  because  you  told  him  to 
come  back  with  you  from  Daisyport  ? " 

"He  did  indeed.  I  came  up  with  him  just  before  he  reached  the 
town,  and  insisted  upon  his  return  —  upon  his  not  leaving  my  house  in 
that  surreptitious  and  unpleasant  manner.  Then  he  flew  into  an 
outrageous  passion,  and  declared  all  I  wanted  was  his  death." 

"The  ungrateful  nigger!"  ejaculated  the  doctor. 
"Well,  I  did  not  condescend  to  remonstrate  with  him;  but  seizing 
him  firmly  by  the  wrist,  I  compelled  him  to  accompany  me.  He  got 
very  tired  coming  over  the  down,  and  presently  we  sat  down  to  rest. 
Then  he  began  to  narrate  his  troubles  ;  how  badly  he  was  treated  at 
Hershell  Point"  (the  doctor  smiled  contemptuously),  "and  especially 
what  indignities  he  had  to  put  up  with." 

Here  I  felt  my  cheeks  burn,  for  I  knew  that  my  uncle  was  speaking 
as  much  for  my  own  benefit  as  that  of  his  other  hearer. 
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"  Do  you  feel  better,  Tannajee  ? "  inquired  I  tenderly,  as  I  adminis- 
tered another  glass  of  water  to  his  forehead,  like  a  clergyman  who 
baptizes  a  delicate  babe. 

He  muttered  something  in  the  Hindustanee  language  in  reply,  which, 
being  translated,  means  "  child  ■  of  the  devil."  It  was  his  favourite 
term  for  me  when  he  was  in  his  cups. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  much  to  reproach  myself  with  as  Tannajee's 
'master,"  continued  Uncle  Theo  gravely ;  "  and  I  told  him  so  pretty 
plainly.  Some  high  words  passed  between  us.  He  jumped  up,  and 
attempted  to  run  away  from  me,  and  I  pursued  and  collared  him  — 
perhaps  a  little  roughly.  Then  once  more  crying  out  that  all  I  wanted 
was  his  death,  and  actuated  by  one  of  those  childish  fits  of  passion 
peculiar  to  his  race,  he  produced  a  phial  of  laudanum  from  his  pocket, 
and  drank  it  to  the  dregs  before  I  could  stop  his  hand.  Imagine  my 
horror,  Glendell,  and  the  difficulties  of  my  position  !  I  am  a  powerful 
man  ;  but  to  convoy,  or  rather  to  convey  a  person  of  his  bulk  for  many 
miles,  contrary  to  such  will  as  was  left  in  him,  and  against  wind  and 
snow,  is  so  slight  task-  However,  if  I  have  indeed  saved  the  poor 
fellow's  life,  I  do  not  begrudge  my  labour." 

"You  have  behaved  nobly,  Mr.  Braydon,  and  I  think  have  reaped 
your  reward,"  said  the  surgeon  ;  "although  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  do 
not  suffer  in  your  own  health  from  such  exertions. —  See  ;  our  patient 
is  recovering  his  beautiful  native  colour  under  Mr.  Marmaduke's 
hands  ;  and  after  some  egg  and  milk,  I  think  he  may  be  suffered  to 
have  his  sleep  out." 

"  He  shall  be  put  in  my  bed,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "and  Manny  and  I 
will  keep  watch  over  him  by  turns." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Tannajee  will  be  grateful  for  your  kind  attentions," 
remarked  the  doctor  severely ;  "  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
very  genial  expression  at  present.  But  it  is  a  good  sign  when  a  gentle- 
man in  his  position  begins  to  recover  his  usual  looks.  If  he  asks  for 
anything  to  drink,  which  he  is  pretty  sure  to  do,  give  him  magnesia 
and  water."  With  that  the  surgeon  took  his  leave  ;  and  my  uncle  and 
I  led  the  already  half-slumbering  Hindu  to  his  welcome  pillow. 

"  I  shall  watch  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  Manny  j  and  do  you  go  to 
bed,  my  lad,  for  you  mast  be  sadly  tired.  If  all  seems  to  be  going  on 
well,  I  shall  take  my  snooze  on  the  sofa." 

In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  combat  this  resolution. 

"  I  have  begun  with  this,  Marmy,"  said  my  uncle  earnestly,  "  and  I 
will  go  through  with  it.  Tired  as  I  am,  I  should  not  sleep  a  wink  while 
there  was  still  cause  for  anxiety.  I  thank  God  that  it  has  been  in  my 
power  to  do  what  I  have  done  for  this  man.  Yes  ;  I  am  truly  grateful 
for  having  been  strengthened  to  do  my  duty.  The  devil  has  been 
sorely  tempting  me  this  night,  Marmy,  but  he  has  not  overcome  me.  I 
feel  as  though  I  had  even  taken  a  few  steps  towards  heaven."  With  a 
grave  yet  well-pleased  look,  my  ujicle  Theo  took  both  my  hands  in  his, 
and  kissed  my  cheek.  "Good-night,  dear  lad,  and  remember  me  in 
your  prayers." 

Astonished  as  I  was  by  my  uncle's  manner  as  much  as  by  his  words, 
I  felt  that  it  was  no  time  to  ask  for  explanations,  but  retired  to  my  bed 
at  once.     I  was  awakened  in  about  an  hour's  time  by  the  sound  of  high 
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words  in  my  uncle's  room.  The  patient  and  the  watcher  were  quar- 
relling. They  spoke  as  usual  in  the  Hindustanee  tongue,  but  I  caught 
one  word  repeated  by  my  uncle  with  extreme  vehemence,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  remember  it.  The  application  of  the  term  seemed  instantly 
to  silence  Sangaree  Tannajee,  and  I  laid  it  carefully  up  in  my  mind 
for  future  use,  should  occasion  arise  for  it  on  my  own  account. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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THE  long,  winding  staircase  seems  to  have  no  end.  Two 
hundred  steps  are  already  below  us.  The  higher  we  go  the 
more  broken  and  rugged  are  the  stairs.  Suddenly  it  grows  very  dark, 
and  clutching  the  rope  more  firmly  we  struggle  upwards.  Light  dawns 
again,  through  a  narrow  Gothic  slit  in  the  tower  —  let  us  pause  and 
look  out  for  a  moment. 

The  glare  is  blinding,  but  from  the  deep,  cool  recess  a  wondrous 
spectacle  unfolds  itself.  We  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  a 
noble  cathedral.  We  have  come  close  upon  a  fearful  dragon.  He 
seems  to  spring  straight  out  of  the  wall.  We  have  often  seen  his 
lean,  gaunt  form  from  below  —  he  passed  almost  unnoticed  with  a 
hundred  brother  gargoyles  —  but  now  we  are  so  close  to  him  our  feelings 
are  different ;  we  seem  like  intruders  in  his  lawful  domains.  His  face 
is  horribly  grotesque  and  earnest.  His  proportions,  which  seemed  so 
diminutive  in  the  distance,  are  really  colossal  —  but  here  everything  is 
colossal.  This  huge  scroll,  this  clump  of  stone  cannon-balls,  are,  in 
fact,  the  little  vine  tendrils  and  grapes  that  looked  so  frail  and  delicately 
carven  from  below.  Amongst  the  petals  of  yonder  mighty  rose  a 
couple  of  pigeons  are  busy  building  their  nest;  seeds  of  grasses  and 
wild  flowers  have  been  blown  up,  and  here  and  there  a  tiny  garden  has 
been  laid  out  by  the  capricious  winds  on  certain  wide  stone  hemlock 
leaves  ;  the  fringe  of  yonder  cornice  is  a  waste  of  lilies.  As  we  try  to 
realise  detail  after  detail  the  heart  is  almost  pained  by  the  excessive 
beauty  of  all  this  petrified  bloom,  stretching  away  over  flying  buttresses, 
and  breaking  out  upon  column  and  architrave,  and  the  eye  at  last 
turns  away  weary  with  wonder.  A  few  more  steps  up  the  dark  tower 
and  we  are  in  a  large  dim  space,  illuminated  only  by  the  feeblest 
glimmer.     Around  us  and  overhead  rise  huge  timbers,  inclining  towards 
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each  other  at  every  possible  angle,  and  hewn,  centuries  ago,  from  the 
neighbouring  forests,  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  They  support 
the  root'  of  the  building.  Just  glancing  through  a  trap  door  at  our 
feet  we  seem  to  look  some  miles  down  into  another  world.  A  few 
foreshortened,  but  moving  specks,  we  are  told  are  people  on  the  floor 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  bunch  of  tiny  tubes,  about  the  size  of  a  pan- 
pipe, really  belong  to  an  organ  of  immense  size  and  power. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  like  a  powerful  engine  in  motion  recalls  our 
attention  to  the  tower.  The  great  clock  is  about  to  strike,  and  begins 
to  prepare  by  winding  itself  up  five  minutes  before  the  hour.  Groping 
amongst  the  wilderness  of  cross  beams  and  timbers,  we  reach  another 
staircase,  which  leads  to  a  vast  square  but  lofty  fabric,  filled  with 
the  same  mighty  scaffolding.  Are  not  these  most  dull  and  dreary 
solitudes  —  the  dust  of  ages  lies  everywhere  around  us,  and  the  place 
which  now  receives  the  print  of  our  feet  has,  perhaps,  not  been  touched 
for  five  hundred  years?  And  yet  these  ancient  towers  and  the  inner 
heights  and  recesses  of  these  old  roofs  and  belfries  soon  acquire  a 
strong  hold  over  the  few  who  care  to  explore  them.  Lonely  and 
deserted  as  they  may  appear,  there  are  hardly  five  minutes  of  the  day 
or  the  night  up  there  that  do  not  see  strange  sights  or  hear  strange 
sounds. 

As  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the  twilight,  we  may  watch  the  large 
bats  flit  by.  Every  now  and  then  a  poor  lost  bird  darts  about,  scream- 
ing wildly,  like  a  soul  in  purgatory  that  cannot  find  its  way  out.  Then 
we  may  come  upon  an  ancient  rat,  who  seems  as  much  at  home  there 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  roof  for  ninety-nine  years. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  carillonneur  at  Louvain  that  both  rats 
and  mice  are  not  uncommon  at  such  considerable  elevations. 

Overhead  hang  the  huge  bells,  several  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
clock  —  others  are  rung  by  hand  from  below,  whilst  somewhere  near, 
besides  the  clock  machinery,  there  will  be  a  room  fitted  up,  like  a  vast 
musical  box,  containing  a  barrel,  which  acts  upon  thirty  or  forty  of 
the  bells  up  in  the  tower,  and  plays  tunes  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 

You  cannot  pass  many  minutes  in  such  a  place  without  the  clicking 
of  machinery,  and  the  chiming  of  some  bell  —  even  the  quarters  are 
divided  by  two  or  three  notes,  or  half-quarter  bells.  Double  the 
number  are  rung  for  the  quarter,  four  times  as  many  for  the  half-hour, 
whilst  at  the  hour,  a  storm  of  music  breaks  from  such  towers  as 
Mechlin  and  Antwerp,  and  continues  for  three  or  four  minutes  to  float 
for  miles  over  the  surrounding  country. 

The  bells,  with  their  elaborate  and  complicated  striking  apparatus, 
are  the  life  of  these  old  towers  —  a  life  that  goes  on  from  century  to 
century,  undisturbed  by  many  a  convulsion  in  the  streets  below. 
These  patriarchs,  in  their  tower,  hold  constant  converse  with  man, 
but  they  are  not  of  him  ;  they  call  him  to  his  duties,  they  vibrate  to 
his  woes  and  joys,  his  perils  and  victories,  but  they  are  at  once 
sympathetic  and  passionless;  chiming  at  his  will,  but  hanging  far 
above  him  ;  ringing  out  the  old  generation,  and  ringing  in  the  new, 
with  a  mechanical,  almost  oppressive,  regularity,  and  an  iron  constancy 
which  often  makes  them  and  their  grey  towers  the  most  revered  and 
ancient  things  in  a  large  city. 
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The  great  clock  strikes  —  it  is  the  only  music,  except  the  thunder, 
that  can  fill  the  air.  Indeed,  there  is  something  almost  elemental  in 
the  sound  of  these  colossal  and  many-centuried  bells.  As  the  wind 
howls  at  night  through  their  belfries,  the  great  beams  seem  to  groan 
with  delight,  the  heavy  wheels,  which  sway  the  bells,  begin  to  move 
and  creak  ;  and  the  enormous  clappers  swing  slowly,  as  though  longing 
to  respond  before  the  time. 

At  Tournay  there  is  a  famous  old  belfry.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  said  to  be  built  on  a  Roman  base.  It  now  possesses 
forty  bells.  It  commands  the  town  and  the  country  round,  and  from 
its  summit  is  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  largest  and  finest  cathedral 
in  Belgium,  with  its  five  magnificent  towers.  Four  brothers  guard  the 
summit  of  the  belfry  at  Tournay,  and  relieve  each  other  day  and  night, 
at  intervals  of  ten  hours.  All  through  the  night  a  light  is  seen  burn- 
ing in  the  topmost  gallery,  and  when  a  fire  breaks  out  the  tocsin,  or  big 
bell,  is  tolled  up  aloft  by  the  watchman.  He  is  never  allowed  to 
sleep  —  indeed,  as  he  informed  us,  showing  us  his  scanty  accommo- 
dation, it  would  be  difficult  to  sleep  up  there.  On  stormy  nights,  a 
whirlwind  seems  to  select  that  watchman  and  his  tower  for  its  most 
violent  attacks  ;  the  darkness  is  often  so  great  that  nothing  of  the  town 
below  can  be  seen.  The  tower  rocks  to  and  fro,  and  startled  birds 
dash  themselves  upon  the  shaking  light,  like  sea-birds  upon  a  light- 
house lanthorn. 

Such  seasons  are  not  without  real  danger  —  more  than  once  the 
lightning  has  melted  and  twisted  the  iron  hasps  about  the  tower,  and 
within  the  memory  of  man  the  masonry  itself  has  been  struck. 
During  the  long  peals  of  thunder  that  come  rolling  with  the  black 
rain-clouds  over  the  level  plains  of  Belgium  the  belfry  begins  to 
vibrate  like  a  huge  musical  instrument,  as  it  is  ;  the  bells  peal  out, 
and  seem  to  claim  affinity  with  the  deep  bass  of  the  thunder,  whilst 
the  shrill  wind  shrieks  a  demoniac  treble  to  the  wild  and  stormy 
music. 

All  through  the  still  summer  night  the  belfry  lamp  burns  like  a  star. 
It  is  the  only  point  of  yellow  light  that  can  be  seen  up  so  high,  and 
•  when  the  moon  is  bright  it  looks  almost  red  in  the  silvery  atmosphere. 
Then  it  is  that  the  music  of  the  bells  floats  farthest  over  the  plains, 
and  the  postillion  hears  the  sound  as  he  hurries  along  the  high  road 
from  Brussels  or  Lille,  and,  smacking  his  whip  loudly,  he  shouts  to  his 
weary  steed  as  he  sees  the  light  of  the  old  tower  of  Tournay  come  in 
sight. 

Bells  are  heard  best  when  they  are  rung  upon  a  slope  or  in  a  valley. 
The  traveller  may  well  wonder  at  the  distinctness  with  which  he  can 
hear  the  monastery  bells  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano  or  the  church  bells 
over  some  of  the  long  reaches  of  the  Rhine.  Next  to  valleys,  plains 
carry  the  sound  farthest.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  finest  bell  towers 
in  existence  are  so  situated.  It  is  well  known  how  freely  the  sound  of 
the  bells  travels  over  Salisbury  Plain.  The  same  music  steds  far 
and  wide  over  the  Lombard  Plain  from  Milan  Cathedral ;  over  the 
Campagna  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  over  the  flats  of  Alsatia  to  the 
Vosges  Mountains  and  the  Black  Forest  from  he  Strasbourg  spire; 
and,  lastly,  over  the  plain  of  Belgium  from  the  towers  of  Tournay, 
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Ghent,  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp.  The  belfry  at  Bruges  lies  in 
a  hollow,  and  can  only  be  seen  and  heard  along  the  line  of  its  own 
valley. 

To  take  one's  stand  at  the  summit  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  at  the 
ringing  of  the  sunset  bell,  just  at  the  close  of  some  effulgent  summer's 
day,  is  to  witness  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world.  The  moment 
is  one  of  brief  but  ineffable  splendour,  when,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  plain,  just  as  the  sun  is  setting,  the  mists  rise  suddenly  in 
strange  sweeps  and  spirals,  and  are  smitten  through  with  the  golden 
fire  which,  melting  down  through  a  thousand  tints,  passes,  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  dream,  into  the  cold  purples  of  the  night. 

Pass  for  a  moment,  in  imagination,  from  such  a  scene  to  the  summit 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral  at  sunrise.  Delicately  tall,  and  not  dissimilar 
in  character,  the  Antwerp  spire  exceeds  in  height  its  sister  of  Stras- 
bourg, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  Antwerp  spire  is  403  feet  high  from  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Stras- 
bourg measures  468  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  less  than  403 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain. 

By  the  clear  morning  light,  the  panorama  from  the  steeple  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Antwerp  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  steeples  may  be  counted,  far  and  near.  Facing  northward,  the 
Scheldt  winds  away  until  it  loses  itself  in  a  white  line,  which  is  none 
other  than  the  North  Sea.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope  ships  can  be 
distinguished  out  on  the  horizon,  and  the  captains  declare  they  can  see 
the  lofty  spire  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  Middleburg  at 
seventy-five,  and  Flessing  at  sixty-five  miles,  are  also  visible  from  the 
steeple.  Looking  towards  Holland,  we  can  distinguish  Breda  and 
Walladuc,  each  about  fifty-four  miles  off. 

Turning  southward,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that 
almost  all  the  great  Belgian  towers  are  within  sight  of  each  other.  The 
two  lordly  and  massive  towers  of  St.  Gudule's  Church  at  Brussels,  the 
noble  fragment  at  Mechlin,  that  has  stood  for  centuries  awaiting  its 
companion,  besides  many  others,  with  carillons  of  less  importance,  can 
be  seen  from  Antwerp.  So  these  mighty  spires,  grey  and  changeless 
in  the  high  air,  seem  to  hold  converse  together  over  the  heads  of  puny 
mortals,  and  their  language  is  rolled  from  tower  to  tower  by  the  music 
of  the  bells. 

"  Non  sunt  loquellae  neque  sermones  audiantur  voces  eorum." 

("  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices  are  heard 
among  them.") 

Such  is  the  inscription  we  copied  from  one  bell  in  the  tower  at 
Anvers,  signed  "  F.  Hemony,  Amstelodamia  (Amsterdam)  165S." 


Bells  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  antiquaries.  There  are  probably 
few  churches  or  cathedrals  in  England  concerning  whose  bells  anything 
definite  is  known,  and  the  current  rumours  about  their  size,  weight,  and 
date  are  seldom  accurate.  In  Belgium  even,  where  far  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  archives  of  the  towns 
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and  public  libraries  any  account  of  the  bells.  The  great  folios  at 
Louvain,  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin,  containing  what  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  an  exhaustive  transcript  of  all  the  monumental  and  funereal  in- 
scriptions in  Belgium,  will  often  bestow  but  a  couple  of  dates  and  one 
inscription  upon  a  richly-decorated  and  inscribed  carillon  of  thirty  or 
forty  bells.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  bells  when  they  are  once  hung,  and  many 
an  antiquarian,  who  will  haunt  tombs  and  pore  over  illegible  brasses 
with  commendable  patience,  will  decline  to  risk  his  neck  in  the  most 
interesting  of  belfries.  The  pursuit,  too,  is  often  a  disappointing  one. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  get  half  way  round  a  bell,  and  then  be 
prevented  by  a  thick  beam,  or  the  bell's  own  wheel,  from  seeing  the 
other  half,  which  by  a  perverse  chance  generally  contains  the  date  and 
name  of  the  founder.  Perhaps  the  oldest  bell  is  quite  inaccessible,  or, 
after  half 'an  hoar's  climbing  amid  the  utmost  dust  and  difficulty,  we 
reach  a  perfectly  blank  or  common-place  bell.  To  any  one  who  intends 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  belfries,  we  should  recommend  the  practice 
of  patience,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  type,  and  a  preliminary 
course  of  appropriate  gymnastics.  These  last  might  consist  in  trying 
to  get  through  apertures  too  small  to  admit  the  human  body,  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  dark  room  by  one  hand  whilst  trying  to  read 
an  illegible  inscription  by  the  light  of  a  lucifer  match  held  in  the  other, 
trying  to  stand  on  a  large  wheel  whilst  gently  rotating,  without  losing 
your  equilibrium,  and  employing  the  bell-ropes  as  a  means  of  ascent 
and  descent  without  ringing  the  bells. 

The  antiquary  will  note  with  satisfaction  the  incontestable  antiquity 
of  bells. 

We  read  in  Exodus  xxviii.  34,  a  description  of  the  high-priest's  dress 
at  the  celebration  of  the  high  sacrifices.  He  was  to  wear  "  a  golden 
bell  and  a  pomegranate  upon  the  hem  of  his  robe  round  about : "  and 
to  show  that  no  mere  ornament  is  intended,  in  the  next  verse  (35)  we 
read  "  It  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister,  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard 
when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
cometh  out."  That  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sacrifice 
the  little  bell  was  to  be  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  congregation.  This 
ancient  practice  has  been  adopted  out  of  the  old  Jewish  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual,  where  the  priest  still  rings  a  bell  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  history  of  bells  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  early  used  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  devotional  purposes.  The  first  large  bells  for  this  purpose 
were  probably  cast  in  Italy :  they  were  soon  afterwards  introduced  into 
this  island. 

Ingulphus,  who  died  in  the  year  870,  mentions  a  chime  of  six  bells 
given  by  the  Abbot  Turketulus  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  and  he  adds, 
with  much  satisfaction,  as  the  sound  of  those  famous  old  bells  came 
back  upon  him,  with  memories  perchance  of  goodly  refections  at  the 
abbey,  and  noble  fasts  on  fish,  and  long  abstinence  tempered  with  dried 
raisins  from  Italy  and  the  British  oyster, — "  Non  erat  tunc  tanta  con- 
sonantia  campanarum  in  tota  Anglia."  ("  There  wasn't  such  a  peal  of 
bells  in  all  England.") 
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We  believe  there  is  no  bell  extant  of  so  early  a  date  as  800.  Bad 
bells  have  a  habit  of  cracking,  and  the  best  will  be  worn  out  by  the 
clapper  in  time,  and  have  to  be  recast.  There  are,  however,  some 
wondrous  bells  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  even  in  so  informal  a  treatise  as  the  present.  Father  Le 
Comte,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  speaks  of  seven  enormous  bells  at 
Pekin,  each  of  which  was  said  to  weigh  nine  tons.  They  proved  too 
heavy  for  the  Chinese  tower,  and  one  day  they  rung  it  into  ruins. 
Indeed,  a  Chinese  tower  never  looks  as  if  it  could  bear  a  good  storm 
of  wind,  much  less  the  strain  and  heavy  rhythmic  vibration  of  a  peal 
of  bells. 

The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  great  bell  at  Moscow  —  if  it  has 
not  been  broken  up.  It  was  cast  in  1653,  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Sophia,  and  has  never  been  raised  —  not  because  it  is  too  heavy,  but 
because  it  is  cracked.  All  was  going  on  well  at  the  foundry,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  in  Moscow  —  streams  of  water  were  dashed  in  upon  the  houses 
and  factories,  and  a  little  stream  found  its  way  into  the  bell  metal  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  was  rushing  in  a  state  of  fusion  into  the 
colossal  bell-mould,  and  so,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Russian 
people  and  all  posterity,  the  big  bell  came  out  cracked.  It  is  said  to 
weigh  no  less  than  198  tons.  The  second  Moscow  bell  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world  in  actual  use,  and  is  reported  to  weigh  128  tons. 
These  enormous  figures  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  verify  them. 

There  are  not  many  English  bells  worth  noticing.  In  1845  a  bell 
of  twelve  tons  was  hung  in  York  Minster.  The  great  Tom  at  Lincoln 
weighs  five  tons.     His  namesake  at  Oxford  seven  tons. 

We  have  to  allude  by-and-by  to  the  bells  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  at  Westminster,  but  for  the  present  we  return  to  Belgium,  the 
"  classic  land  of  bells,"  as  it  has  been  well  called  by  the  Chevalier  Van 
Elewyck. 

III. 

About  1620,  whilst  the  Amatis  in  Italy  were  feeling  their  way  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  violins,  the  family  of  the  Van  den  Gheyns, 
in  Belgium,  were  bringing  to  perfection  the  science  of  bell-founding. 
The  last  Van  den  Gheyn  who  made  bells  flourished  only  a  few  years  later 
than  Straduarius,  and  died  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  incessant  civil  wars  in  which  Belgium  for  centuries  had  been 
engaged  —  at  one  time  the  mere  battle-field  of  rival  cities,  at  another 
the  sturdy  defender  of  patriotic  rights  against  France,  Germany,  and, 
lastly,  against  her  old  mistress,  Spain  —  gave  to  the  bells  of  Belgium 
a  strange  and  deep  significance. 

The  first  necessity  in  a  fortified  town  like  Ghent  or  Bruges  was  a 
tower  to  see  the  enemy  from,  and  a  bell  to  ring  together  the  citizens. 
Hence  ihe  tower  and  bells  in  some  cathedrals  are  half  civil  property. 
The  tower  was  usually  built  first,  although  the  spire  was  seldom  finished 
for  centuries  afterwards.  A  bell  was  put  up  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
belonged  to  the  town,  not  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  Thus  the  Curfew, 
the  Carolus,  and  the  St.  Mary  bells  in  the  Antwerp  tower  belong  to 
the  town,  whilst  the  rest  are  the  property  of  the  chapter. 
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It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotion  that  the  lover  of  bells  ascends  these 
ancient  towers,  not  knowing  what  he  shall  find  there.  He  may  be 
suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  some  relic  of  the  past  which  will 
revive  the  historical  life  of  a  people  or  a  period  in  a  way  in  which 
hardly  anything  else  could.  He  hears  the  very  sound  they  heard. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  bell,  in  their  solemn  earnestness  or  their  fresh 
foreboding,  are  often  like  drops  of  blood  still  warm  from  the  veins  of 
the  past.  None  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  understand 
the  thrill  of  joy,  as  of  treasure-trove,  which  strikes  through  the  seeker 
upon  catching  sight  of  the  peculiar  elongated  kind  of  bell  which  pro- 
claims an  antiquity  of  perhaps  four  hundred  years.  How  eagerly  he 
climbs  up  to  it !  how  tenderly  he  removes  the  green  bloom  over  the 
heavy  rust  which  has  settled  in  between  the  narrow  Gothic  letters  ! 
how  he  rubs  away  at  their  raised  surfaces,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
yield  up  their  precious  secret !  How  the  first  thing  he  always  looks 
for  is  a  bell  without  a  D  or  500  in  it  —  e.  g.,  mcccxx. —  and  how  often 
he  is  disappointed  by  deciphering  mcccccxx.,  where  mdxx.  might  have 
been  written,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  hopes  of  a  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth-century  bell.  Then  the  first  bell  he  will  seek  on  reaching 
a  famous  tower  will  be  the  "bourdon,"  or  big  bell,  which  has  probably 
proved  too  large  for  the  enemy  to  carry  away,  or  which  by  some  lucky 
chance  has  escaped  the  sacrilegious  melting  down,  and  been  left  to  the 
town,  perhaps  at  the  intercession  of  its  fairest  women,  or  its  most  noble 
citizens.  Ascending  into  the  open  belfry,  his  eye  will  rest  with  some- 
thing like  awe  upon  the  very  moderate-sized  bell,  hanging  high  up  in 
the  dusk  by  itself — the  oldest  in  the  tower,  which,  from  its  awkward 
position  and  small  bulk,  has  escaped  the  spoliation  and  rapine  of 
centuries. 

We  ca'n  hardly  wonder  at  the  reverence  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  regard  their  ancient  bells,  and  the 
intelligent  enthusiasm  with  which  they  speak  of  them.  Certain  bells 
which  we  shall  have  to  mention  are  renowned,  not  only  throughout 
Belgium,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Most  people  have  heard 
of  the  Carolus  Bell  at  Antwerp,  and  there  is  not  a  respectable  citizen 
in  any  town  of  Belgium  who  would  not  be  proud  to  tell  you  its  date 
and  history. 

Will  the  reader  now  have  patience  to  go  back  a  century  or  two,  and 
assist  at  the  founding  of  some  of  these  bells?  It  is  no  light  matter, 
but  a  subject  of  thought  and  toil  and  wakeful  nights,  and  often  ruinous 
expense. 

Let  us  enter  the  town  of  Mechlin  in  the  year  1638.  We  may  well 
linger  by  the  clear  and  rapid  river  Senne.  The  old  wooden  bridge, 
which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  stone  one,  unites  two  banks  full 
of  the  most  picturesque  elements.  To  this  day  the  elaborately-carved 
facades  of  the  old  houses  close  on  the  water  are  of  an  incomparable 
richness  of  design.  The  peculiar  ascent  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
angle  of  the  roof,  in  a  style  of  architecture  which  the  Flemish 
borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  is  still  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 
Several  houses  bear  dates  from  1605  and  upwards,  and  are  still  in 
habitflble  repair.  The  river  line  is  gracefully  broken  by  trees  and 
gardens  which  doubtless  in  the  earlier  times  were  still  more  numerous 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  rough  city  wall,  and  afforded  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  scanty  pasturage  in  time  of  siege.  The  noblest  of  square 
florid  Gothic  towers,  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Rumboldt,  and  finished  up  to  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet, 
guides  us  to  what  is  now  called  the  Grande  Place,  where  stands  still, 
just  as  it  stood  then,  the  "  Halles,"  with  a  turret  of  1340,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  our  business  is  with  an  obscure  hut-like  building  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cathedral :  it  is  the  workshop  and  furnaces  adjoining 
the  abode  of  Peter  Van  den  Gheyn,  the  most  renowned  bell-founder 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  in  1605.  In  company  with  his 
associate,  Deklerk,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  founding  of 
a  big  bell.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  the  celebrated  "  Salvator,"  for  the 
cathedral  tower  hard  by. 

Before  the  cast  was  made  there  was  no  doubt  great  controversy 
between  the  mighty  smiths,  Deklerk  and  Van  den  Gheyn  ;  plans  had 
to  be  drawn  out  on  parchment,  measurements  and  calculations  made, 
little  proportions  weighed  by  a  fine  instinct,  and  the  defects  and  merits 
of  ever  so  many  bells  canvassed.  The  ordinary  measurements  which 
now  hold  good  for  a  large  bell  are,  roughly,  one-fifteenth  of  the  diameter 
in  thickness  and  twelve  times  the  thickness  in  height. 

We  may  now  repair  to  the  outhouses,  divided  into  two  principal 
compartments.  The  first  is  occupied  by  the  furnaces,  in  whose  centre 
is  the  vast  cauldron  for  the  fusion  of  the  metal ;  and  the  second  is  a 
kind  of  shallow  well,  where  the  bell  would  have  to  be  modelled  in 
clay.  Let  us  watch  the  men  at  their  work.  The  object  to  be  first 
attained  is  a  hollow  mould  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  intended 
bell,  into  which  the  liquid  metal  will  then  be  poured  through  a  tube 
from  the  adjacent  furnace,  and  this  mould  is  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  but  ingenious  manner : —  Suppose  the  bell  is  to  be  six  feet 
high,  a  column  of  about  five  feet  five  in  height  is  built  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  bell,  round  which  clay  has  to  be  moulded  until  the  shape 
produced  is  exactly  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  a  bell.  Upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  this  solid  bell-shaped  mass  can  now  be  laid  figures, 
decorations,  and  inscriptions  in  wax.  A  large  quantity  of  the  most 
delicately  prepared  clay  is  then  produced  ;  the  model  is  slightly  washed 
with  some  kind  of  oil  to  prevent  the  fine  clay  from  sticking  to  it,  and 
three  or  four  coats  of  the  fine  clay  in  an  almost  liquid  state  are  daubed 
carefully  all  over  the  model;  next  a  coating  of  common  clay  is  added 
to  strengthen  the  mould  to  the  thickness  of  some  inches  ;  and  thus  the 
model  stands  with  its  great  bell-shaped  cover  closely  fitting  over  it. 

A  fire  is  now  lighted  underneath.  The  brickwork  in  the  interior  is 
heated  through,  then  the  clay,  then  the  wax  ornaments  and  oils,  which 
steam  out  in  vapour  through  two  holes  at  the  top,  leaving  their  impres- 
sions on  the  inner  side  of  the  outer  cast.  When  everything  is  baked 
thoroughly  hard,  the  cover  is  raised  bodily  into  the  air  by  a  rope,  and 
held  suspended  some  feet  exactly  above  the  model.  In  the  interior  of 
the  cast  thus  raised  will  of  course  be  found  the  exact  impression  in 
hollow  of  the  outside  of  the  bell.  The  model  of  clay  and  masonry  is 
then  broken  up,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  another  perfectly  smooth 
model,  only  smaller  and  exactly  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  bell.     On 
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this  the  great  cover  descends,  and  is  stopped  in  time  to  leave  a  hollow 
space  between  the  new  model  and  itself.  This  is  effected  simply  by 
the  bottom  rim  of  the  new  model  forming  a  base,  at  the  proper  distance 
upon  which  the  rim  of  the  clay  cover  may  rest  in  its  descent.  The 
hollow  space  between  the  clay  cover  and  the  clay  model  is  now  the 
exact  shape  of  the  required  bell,  and  only  waits  to  be  filled  with  metal. 

So  far  all  has  been  comparatively  easy,  but  the  critical  moment  has 
now  arrived.  The  furnaces  have  long  been  smoking  ;  the  brickwork 
containing  the  cauldron  is  almost  glowing  with  red  heat ;  a  vast 
draught-passage  underneath  the  floor  keeps  the  fire  rapid  ;  from  time 
to  time  it  leaps  up  with  a  hundred  angry  tongues,  or,  rising  higher, 
sweeps  in  one  sheet  of  flame  over  the  furnace-embedded  cauldron. 
Then  the  cunning  artificer  brings  forth  his  heaps  of  choice  metal  — 
large  cakes  of  red  coruscated  copper  from  Drontheim,  called  "  Rosette," 
owing  to  a  certain  rare  pink  bloom  that  seems  to  lie  all  over  it,  like 
the  purple  on  a  plum  ;  then  a  quantity  of  tin,  so  highly  refined  that  it 
shines  and  glistens  like  pure  silver :  these  are  thrown  into  the  cauldron, 
and  melted  down  together.  Kings  and  nobles  have  stood  beside  these 
famous  cauldrons,  and  looked  with  reverence  on  the  making  of  these 
old  bells  ;  nay,  they  have  brought  gold  and  silver,  and  pronouncing 
the  holy  name  of  some  saint  or  apostle  which  the  bell  was  hereafter 
to  bear,  they  have  flung  in  precious  metals,  rings,  bracelets,  and  even 
bullion.  But  for  a  moment  or  two  before  the  pipe  which  is  to  convey 
the  metal  to  the  mould  is  opened,  the  smith  stands  and  stirs  the  molten 
mass  to  see  if  all  is  melted.  Then  he  casts  in  certain  proportions  of 
zinc  and  other  metals  which  belong  to  the  secrets  of  the  trade ;  he 
knows  how  much  depends  upon  these  little  refinements,  which  he  has 
acquired  by  experience,  and  which  perhaps  he  could  not  impart  even 
if  he  would  —  so  true  is  it  that  in  every  art  that  which  constitutes 
success  is  a  matter  of  instinct,  and  not  of  rule,  or  even  science.  He 
knows,  too,  that  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  moment  chosen 
for  flooding  the  mould.  Standing  in  the  intense  heat,  and  calling 
loudly  for  a  still  more  raging  fire,  he  stirs  the  metal  once  more.  At  a 
given  signal  the  pipe  is  opened,  and  with  a  long  smothered  rush  the 
molten  fluid  fills  the  mould  to  the  brim.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
let  the  metal  cool,  and  then  to  break  up  the  clay  and  brickwork,  and 
extract  the  bell,  which  is  then  finished,  for  better  for  worse. 

A  good  bell,  when  struck,  yields  one  note,  so  that  any  person  with 
an  ear  for  music  can  say  what  it  is.  This  note  is  called  the  con- 
sonant, and  when  it  is  distinctly  heard  the  bell  is  said  to  be  "  true.* 
Any  bell  of  moderate  size  (little  bells  are  too  small  to  be  experi- 
mented upon)  may  be  tested  in  the  following  manner.  Tap  the  bell 
just  on  the  curve  of  the  top  and  it  will  yield  a  note  one  octave  above 
the  consonant.  Tap  the  bell  about  one  quarter's  distance  from  the  top, 
and  it  should  yield  a  note  which  is  the  quint,  or  fifth  of  the  octave. 
Tap  it  two  quarters  and  a  half  lower,  and  it  will  yield  a  tierce,  or  third 
of  the  octave.  Tap  it  strongly  above  the  rim,  where  the  clapper 
strikes,  and  the  quint,  the  tierce,  and  the  octave  will  now  sound  simul- 
taneously, yielding  the  consonant  or  keynote  of  the  bell. 

If  the  tierce  is  too  sharp,  the  bell's  note  (*.  e.,  the  consonant)  wavers 
between  a  tone  and  a  half-tone  above  it ;  if  the  tierce  is  flat  the  note 
29 
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wavers  between  a  tone  and  the  half-tone  below  it ;  in  either  case  the 
bell  is  said  to  be  "false."  A  sharp  tierce  can  be  flattened  by  filing 
away  the  inside  of  the  bell  just  where  the  tierce  is  struck  :  but  if  the 
bell,  when  cast,  is  found  to  have  a  flat  tierce,  there  is  no  remedy. 
The  consonant  or  keynote  of  a  bell  can  be  slightly  sharpened  by 
cutting  away  the  inner  rim  of  the  bell,  or  flattened  by  filing  it  a  little 
higher  up  inside,  just  above  the  rim. 

The  greatest  makers  do  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from  failure.  In 
proportion  to  the  size  is  the  difficulty  of  casting  a  true  bell,  and  one 
that  will  not-crack;  and  the  admirers  of  the  great  Westminster  bell, 
which  is  cracked,  may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
many  a  bell,  by  the  finest  Belgium  makers,  has  cracked  before  our  Big 
Ben.  The  Salvator  bell  at  Mechlin,  renowned  as  was  its  maker, 
Peter  Van  den  Gheyn,  cracked  in  1696  —  i.e.,  only  fifty-eight  years 
after  it  was  made.  It  was  recast  by  De  Haze  of  Antwerp,  and 
lasted  till  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  summit  of  Mechlin  tower  we  fell 
in  with  the  man  who  helped  to  break  up  the  old  Salvator,  and  although 
he  admitted  that  it  has  now  issued  from  Severin  van  Aerschodt's 
establishment,  cast  for  the  third  time,  as  fine  as  ever,  he  shook  his 
head  gravely  when  he  spoke  of  the  grand  old  bell  which  had  hung  and 
rung  so  well  for  two  hundred  years.  When  a  bell  has  been  recast,  the 
fact  will  usually  be  found  recorded  on  it  by  some  such  inscription  as 
that  on  the  "  St.  Maria  "  bell  at  Cologne  Cathedral : —  "  Fusa  anno 
mccccxviii. —  refusa  per  Ionnem  Bourlet  anno  mdclxxxxiii."  The 
name  of  Bourlet  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne. 

The  names  that  most  frequently  occur  in  Belgium  are  those  of  the 
Van  den  Gheyns,  Dumery,  and  Hemony.  We  have  come  across 
many  others  of  whom  we  can  learn  nothing.  "  Claude  &  Joseph 
Plumere  nous  ont  faict,"  and  underneath,  regardless  of  grammar, 
"me  dissonam  refundit,  1664."  "  Claes  Noorden  Johan  Albert  de 
Grave  me  fecerunt  Amstelodamia,  17 14." 

The  above  were  copied  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain. 
The  name  of  Bartholomeus  Goethale,  1680,  is  found  in  St.  Stephen's 
belfry  at  Ghent,  and  that  of  one  Andrew  Steiliert,  1563,  at  Mechlin. 
Other  obscure  names  occur  here  and  there  in  the  numberless  belfries 
of  this  land  of  bells,  but  the  carillon  of  Bruges  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Antwerp  carillon,  and  consists  of  forty  bells  and 
one  large  Bourdon,  or  Cloche  de  Triomphe),  bears  the  name  of  Dumery. 
Sixteen  bells  at  Sottighen,  several  at  Ghent,  and  many  other  places, 
bear  the  same  name.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  prolific  of  all  the 
founders  was  Petrus  Hemony.  He  was  a  good  musician,  and  only 
took  to  bell-founding  late  in  life.  His  small  bells  are  exceedingly 
fine,  but  his  larger  bells  are  seldom  true.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  same  charge  may  be  brought  against  several  of  Dumery's  bells  in 
the  celebrated  carillon  at  Bruges. 

"Petrus  Hemony  me  fecit,"  1658  to  '68,  is  the  motto  most  fami- 
liar to  the  bell-seeker  in  Belgium.  The  magnificent  Mechlin  chimes, 
and  most  of  the  Antwerp  bells,  are  by  him. 

Besides  the  forty  bells  which  form  the  carillon  at  Antwerp,  there  are 
five  ancient  bells  of  special  interest.  These  five  are  rung  from  the 
same  loft  at  an  elevation  of  274  feet. 
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The  oldest  is  called  "  Horrida  j"  it  is  the  ancient  tocsin,  and  dates 
from  13 16.  It  is  a  queer,  long-shaped  bell,  and,  out  of  consideration 
for  its  age  and  infirmities,  has  of  late  been  left  unrung. 

Next  comes  the  "  Curfew,"  which  hangs  somewhat  apart,  and  is 
rung  every  day  at  five,  twelve,  and  eight  o'clock. 

The  third  is  the  "St.  Maria"  bell,  which  is  said  to  weigh  4}  tons; 
it  rang  for  the  first  time  when  Carl  the  Bold  entered  Antwerp  in  1467, 
and  is  still  in  excellent  condition. 

The  fourth  is  "  St.  Antoine." 

And  last,  but  greatest  and  best-beloved  of  all,  is  the  "  Carolus."  It 
was  given  by  Charles  V.  (Charles  Quint),  takes  sixteen  men  to  swing 
it,  and  is  said  to  weigh  72  tons.  It  is  actually  composed  of  copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  is  estimated  at  ,£20,000.  The  clapper,  from 
always  striking  in  the  same  place,  has  much  worn  the  two  sides, 
although  now  it  is  rung  only  about  twice  a  year.  The  Antwerpians 
are  fonder  of  this  than  of  all  the  other  bells ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
notwithstanding  the  incomparable  richness  of  its  tone,  it  is  not  a  true 
bell.  We  had  considerable  difficulty,  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
day  spent  in  the  Antwerp  belfry,  in  gaining  access  to  this  monarch 
amongst  bells,  for  it  is  guarded  with  some  jealousy  by  the  good 
Anversois. 

After  some  trouble  we  got  into  the  loft  below  it,  where  the  rope 
hangs  with  its  sixteen  ends  for  the  ringers ;  but  we  seemed  as  far  as 
ever  from  the  bell.  It  appears  that  the  loft  where  the  Carolus  and  its 
four  companions  hang  is  seldom  visited,  and  then  only  by  special 
order.  At  length  we  found  a  man  who,  for  a  consideration,  procured 
the  keys,  and  led  the  way  to  the  closed  door. 

In  another  moment  we  stood  beside  the  Carolus.  We  confess  it 
was  not  without  emotion  that  we  walked  all  round  it;  then  climbing 
up  on  the  huge  segment  of  the  wheel  that  swings  it,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  read  either  the  inscription  or  the  date,  so  thickly  lay  the 
green  rust  of  ages  about  the  long  thin  letters.  Creeping  underneath 
its  brazen  dome,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  enormous  clapper, 
and  were  seized  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  hear  the  sound  of  the 
mighty  bell. 

But,  alas  !  where  were  the  sixteen  men  ?  It  might  take  that  number 
to  move  the  bell ;  but  it  immediately  struck  us  that  much  less  was 
required  to  swing  the  clapper  as  it  hung.  Seizing  it  with  all  our 
might,  we  found  with  joy  that  it  began  to  move,  and  we  swung  it 
backwards  and  forwards  until  it  began  to  near  the  sides.  At  last,  with 
a  bang  like  that  of  the  most  appalling  but  melodious  thunder,  the 
clapper  struck  one  side  and  rushed  back ;  once  and  twice  and  thrice 
we  managed  to  repeat  the  blow.  Deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  our  guide, 
who  was  outside  the  bell,  and  did  not  care  to  come  in  at  the  risk  of 
being  stunned  by  the  vibration,  not  to  say  smashed  by  the  clapper,  we 
felt  it  was  a  chance  that  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  so  we  rang 
the  Carolus  until  we  were  out  of  breath,  and  emerged  at  last,  quite 
deaf,  but  triumphant. 

IV. 

The  decorations  worked  in  bas-relief  around  some  of  the  old  bells  are 
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extremely  beautiful,  whilst  the  inscriptions  are  often  highly  suggestive, 
and  even  touching.  These  decorations  are  usually  confined  to  the  top 
and  bottom  rims  of  the  bell,  and  are  in  low  relief,  so  as  to  impede  the 
vibration  as  little  as  possible.  At  Mechlin,  on  a  bell  bearing  date 
"  1697,  Antwerp,"  there  is  an  amazingly  vigorous  hunt  through  a  forest 
with  dogs  and  all  kinds  of  wild  animals.  It  is  carried  right  round  the 
bell,  and  has  all  the  grace  and  freedom  of  a  spirited  sketch.  On  one 
of  Hemony's  bells,  dated  1674.  and  bearing  the  inscription  "  Laudate 
Domin/  omnes  Gentes,"  we  noticed  a  long  procession  of  cherub  boys 
dancing  and  ringing  flat  hand-bells,  such  as  are  now  rung  before  the 
Host  in  street  processions. 

On  some  of  the  older  bells  the  Latin  grammar  has  not  always  been 
properly  attended  to,  and  P.  Van  den  Gheyn  has  a  curious  affectation 
of  printing  his  inscriptions  in  type  of  all  sizes,  so  that  one  word  will 
often  contain  letters  from  three  or  four  different  alphabets.  The  old 
inscriptions  are  frequently  illegible,  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
the  Gothic  type  and  the  absence  of  any  space  between  the  words. 
One  of  the  Ghent  bells  bears  an  inscription  which,  in  one  form  or 
other,  is  frequently  found  in  the  Low  Countries  : — 

"  Mynem  naem  is  Roelant ; 
Als  ick  clippe  dan  is  brandt, 
Als  ick  luyde  dan  is  storm  im  Vlcenderland." 

(Attglicc — "My  name  is  Roelant; 

When  I  toll,  then  it  is  for  a  fire  ; 

When  I  chime,  then  there  is  stormy  weather  in  Flanders.'") 

The  famous  Strasbourg  tower,  although,  unlike  the  Belgian  towers, 
it  possesses  no  carillon  and  but  nine  bells  in  all,  is  remarkably  rich  in 
inscriptions,  and  has  been  richer.  Its  bells  are  interesting  enough  to 
warrant  a  short  digression. 

The  first,  or  "Holy  Ghost"  bell,  dated  "1375,  3  nonas  Augusti," 
weighs  about  eight  tons,  and  bears  the  beautiful  motto  — 

"  O  Rex  Gloriae  Christe  veni  cum  Pace." 

It  is  only  rung  when  two  fires  are  seen  in  the  town  at  once. 

The  second  bell,  recast  1774,  is  named  "the  Recall,'-'  or  the  Storm- 
bell.  In  past  times,  when  the  plain  of  Alsatia  was  covered  with  forests 
and  marsh  land,  this  bell  was  intended  to  warn  the  traveller  of  the 
approaching  storm-cloud  as  it  was  seen  driving  from  the  Vosges 
Mountains  toward  the  plain.  It  was  also  rung  at  night  to  guide  him 
to  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  is  fitted  with  two  hammers,  and  is  con- 
stantly used. 

The  third,  the  "  Thor,"  or  Gate-bell,  is  rung  at  the  shutting  and 
opening  of  the  city  gates.  It  was  cast  in  1618,  and  originally  bore  the 
following  quaint  inscription  : — 

"  Dieses  Thor  Glocke  das  erst  mal  schallt 
Als  man  1618  sahlt 
Dass  Mgte  jahr  regnet  man 
Nach  doctor  Luthers  Jubal  jahr 
Das  Bos  hinaus  das  Gut  hinein 
Zu  Tauten  soil  igr  arbeit  seyn." 
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Did  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  wonder,  read  this  inscription  before  he  took  up 
the  burden  of  the  old  bell's  song,  and  wrote : — 

"  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
*  *  *  * 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 

In  1 64 1  the  Thor  bell  cracked,  and  was  recast.  It  broke  fifty  years 
afterwards,  and  was  recast  again  in  165 1. 

The  "  Mittags,"  or  twelve-o'clock  bell,  is  rung  at  mid-day  and  at  mid- 
night. The  old  bell  was  removed  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  bore  the  inscription  — 

"  Vox  ego  sum  vitse 
Voco  vos  —  orate  —  venite!" 

The  hanging  of  most  of  the  Strasbourg  bells  almost  outside  the 
delicate  network  of  the  tower  is  highly  to  be  commended.  They  can 
be  well  heard  and  seen.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Antwerp,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  such  towers  as  Mechlin  and  St.  Peter's  at 
Louvain  many  of  the  bells  are  so  smothered  up  as  to  sound  almost 
muffled.  Almost  all  the  bells  which  are  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  which  can  be  reached,  bear  white  chalk  inscriptions  to  the  effect 
that  our  illustrious  countryman,  Jones  of  London,  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  bells  on  such  and  such  a  day,  that  his  Christian 
name  is  Tom  or  Harry,  and  his  age  is,  &c,  &c.  However,  on  the 
stone  walls  inside  the  Strasbourg  tower  there  are  some  more  interesting 
records.  We  copied  the  following: — I.  M.  H.  S.,  1587  ;  Klopstock, 
1777;  Goethe,  1780;  Lavater,  1776;  Montalembert,  1834;  and  Vol- 
taire, the  Vo  was  struck  away  from  the  wall  by  lightning  in  182 1,  but 
has  been  carefully  replaced  in  stucco. 

In  Mechlin  tower  we  speculated  much  on  the  initials  J.  R.,  in  the 
deep  sill  of  the  staircase-window  ;  underneath  is  a  slight  design  of  a 
rose  window,  apparently  sketched  with  the  point  of  a  compass. 

Close  inside  the  clock-tower  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  sheltered 
by  the  skeleton  dial,  although  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  scratched 
the  name  Darden,  1670.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  what  we  con- 
demn in  tourists  is  regarded  by  us  with  interest  when  the  tourist 
happens  to  be  eminent,  or  even  when  he  happens  to  have  been  dead 
for  two  hundred  years  or  more. 


v. 

For  the  sake  of  contrast,  it  may  now  be  worth  while  to  look  into  one 
or  two  English  belfries  before  we  close  this  paper.  We  will  select  St. 
Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Clock  Tower. 

The  bells  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  four  in  number ;  three  belong 
to  the  clock,  and  hang  in  the  south-west  tower ;  one  small  one  hangs 
alone  in  the  north-west  tower,  and  is  rung  for  service.  The  largest 
bell  weighs  over  five  tons,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
recast  from  the  metal  of  "Great  Tom"  of  Westminster.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  "Great  Tom"  was  no  doubt  at  one  time 
conveyed    from   Westminster   to    St.   Paul's,   but   having  cracked,  it 
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became  necessary  either  to  recast  it  or  to  procure  a  new  one.  The 
bell-metal  was  considered  so  bad,  that  by  the  advice  of  Richard  Phelps, 
the  bell-founder,  a  new  one  was  made  for  ^627.  He  allowed  glrf. 
a  pound  for  the  old  bell,  but  did  not  work  up  any  of  this  metal  for 
the  present  bell.  This  is  quite  certain,  as  we  have  the  best  authority 
for  saying  that  the  old  bell  was  not  removed  until  the  new  bell  was 
delivered  at  the  cathedral.  In  the  Builder,  of  Dec.  14,  1867,  it  is 
confidently  asserted  by  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Walesby,  that  the  present 
bell  bears  date  1709,  and  this  date  has  been  copied  into  all  the  hand- 
bjoks.  The  inscription,  however,  is  perfectly  legible,  and,  as  copied 
on  a  particularly  bright  morning  by  ourselves,  runs  thus : — 

"Richard  Phelps  made  me,  1716." 

A  common  fleur-de-lis  pattern  runs  round  the  top,  varied  only  by  the 
arms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  whilst  the  bottom  is  decorated  by  a 
few  straight  lines*  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  about  the 
other  bells,  except  that  R.  Phelps  made  them,  and  that  they  are  all 
more  or  less  out  of  tune  in  themselves  and  with  each  other  —  a  fact 
which  that  truly  musical  people  whose  metropolis  they  adorn  will 
probably  be  prepared  to  deny  with  a  vehemence  equally  patriotic  and 
superfluous. 

On  ascending  the  Abbey  tower,  with  note-book  and  candle,  after 
being  told  that  the  bells  were  all  rather  modern,  we  are  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  at  least  one  or  two  interesting  specimens.  There  are 
in  all  seven  bells.  Each  is  rung  by  a  rope  and  wheel,  and  has  a  clapper 
inside  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  each  is  acted  upon  by  an  external 
hammer,  worked  by  the  striking  apparatus  of  the  clock.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  in  quite  as  good  condition  as  the  Belgian  bells  of  an  equal  age. 
The  largest  bears  this  inscription  : — 

"  Remember  John  Whitmell,  Isabel  his  wife,  and  William  Rus,  who  first  gave 
this  bell,  1430. 

"New  cast  in  July,  1599,  and  in  April,  1738.  Richard  Phelps,  T.  Lester, 
fecit." 

The  oldest  bell,  somewhat  smaller,  dates  from  1583.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  legible  to  transcribe.  The  next  oldest  is  the 
second  largest  bell,  date  1598.  It  bears  an  inscription — "Timpanis 
patrem  audate  sonantibus."  The  maker's  name,  which  is  somewhat 
illegible,  reads  like  "  Aultem  Gabruth,"  after  which  is  written  "  Good 
man."     A  smaller  bell  bears  the  inscription  : — 

"  Thomas  Lester,  London,  made  me, 
And  with  the  rest  I  will  agree, 
Seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three." 

Another  small  bell  by  T.  Lester  bears  the  same  date,  whilst  the 
smallest  of  all,  hung  at  an  almost  inaccessible  height,  is  by  Richard 
Lester,  in  1738.  One  bell  bears  no  date.  A  few  letters,  at  long 
distances  from  each  other,  and  hardly  legible,  run  round  it,  but  we 
could  not  guess  their  meaning. 

The  Westminster  bells  fail  to  inspire  us  with  much  interest.  They 
are  products  of  manufacture,  not  works  of  art.     Unlike  almost  all  the 

*  This  bell  has  a  very  fine  tone,  and  is  rung  at  the  hour. 
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Belgian  bells,  they  are  without  symbols  or  ornamentation  of  any 
kind.  There  has  been  no  labour  of  love  thrown  away  upon  them  — 
not  a  spray  or  a  branch  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  metal  surface. 
Not  even  a  cross,  or  a  crown,  or  an  ecclesiastical  coat-of-arms,  is 
bestowed  upon  any  of  them.  The  Latin,  like  a  great  deal  of  bell 
Latin,  is  very  bad  ;  the  spelling  is  equally  indifferent.  The  type  is 
poor,  and  devoid  of  fancy,  and  the  wax  in  which  the  letters  were 
originally  moulded  has  been  so  carelessly  laid  on,  that  the  tops  of  T's 
are  often  twisted  down  upon  the  letter,  and  the  dots  of  the  full  stops 
have  got  displaced.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  all  the  dates,  even 
the  earliest,  1583,  are  in  the  Arabic,  and  not,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  in  the  Roman  numerals. 

By  an  easy  transition  we  may  pass  from  the  grey  majestic  towers  of 
the  old  Abbey  to  the  big  square-sided  pillar  with  the  tall  nightcap, 
commonly  known  as  the  Westminster  Clock  Tower. 

This  top-heavy  edifice  contains  the  latest  specimens  of  English  bell- 
founding  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  must  do  it  the  justice  to 
say  that  it  is  better  inside  than  out.  On  a  close  inspection  the 
massiveness  of  the  structure  is  imposing,  and  it  is  really  surprising 
that  such  a  huge  amount  of  stone-work  should  be  so  wanting  in 
external  dignity.  The  walls  are  of  an  uniform  thickness  of  between 
five  and  six  feet,  and  are  little  likely  ever  to  be  shaken  down,  like  the 
Pekin  Tower,  by  the  vibration  of  the  bells.  There  is  a  wide  passage 
all  round  the  tower  between  the  white  enamelled  glass  clock-face  and 
its  illuminating  apparatus.  The  proportions  of  the  four  discs  are 
truly  colossal,  measuring  each  over  70  feet  in  circumference.  Each  is 
illuminated  by  a  blazing  wall  of  light  behind  it,  composed  of  five 
horizontal  gas  tubes,  with  many  jets,  of  an  average  length  of  17  feet 
apiece.  Thus  the  four  discs  that  can  be  seen  so  well  from  all  parts  of 
London  at  night,  owe  their  lighthouse  radiance  to  a  furnace  composed 
of  no  less  than  340  feet  of  gas  pipes.  Outside,  the  mighty  minute- 
hand  swings  visibly  round,  travelling  at  the  pace  of  a  foot  a  minute. 
The  machinery  of  the  clock,  to  which  a  large  room  is  devoted,  being 
on  a  colossal  scale,  looks  extremely  simple.  It  bears  the  inscription  — 
"This  clock  was  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1854,  by  Frederick 
Dent,"  &c,  from  the  designs  of  Edmund  Becket  Denison,  Q  C. 
Telegraph  wires  from  Greenwich  are  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
the  works,  in  order  to  regulate  the  time.  We  may  select  a  quarter  to 
twelve  o'clock  to  enter  the  immense  belfry,  containing  the  five  bells. 
The  iron  framework  in  which  they  are  swung  is  at  once  neat  and 
massive,  and  contrasts  with  the  rough  and  ponderous  timbers  of  the 
older  belfries  very  much  as  a  modern  iron-clad  might  contrast  with  an 
ancient  man-of-war.  We  feel  in  the  presence  of  these  modern  struc- 
tures that  we  have  gained  much  and  lost  something.  The  mechanical 
element  preponderates  over  the  human,  and  in  the  presence  of  these 
cast-iron  columns,  symmetrical  girders,  and  neat  bolts,  we  experience 
a  sense  of  power,  but  without  the  particular  dignity  which  belongs  to 
the  heavy  and  cumbrous  rafters  of  the  more  ancient  towers. 

Big  Ben  hangs  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  quarter-bells  at  the  four 
corners.  The  original  big  bell  was  cast  by  Warner,  of  Clerkenwell, 
who  is  also  the  founder  of  the  four  quarter-bells.     This  bell,  having 
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cracked,  was  replaced  by  Ben,  from  the  foundry  of  George  Mears.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  This  bell,  weighing  13  tons  10  cwt.  3  qrs.  15  lbs.,  was  cast  by  George  Mears,  at 
Whitechapel,  for  the  clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  direction  of 
Edmund  Becket  Denison,  Q  C,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCCCLVIII." 

The  decorations  round  the  top  are  of  the  hard  Gothic  type  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  one  side  of  the  bell  is  the  ordinary  raised 
heraldic  grating,  and  on  the  other  are  the  arms  of  England.  The 
letters  are  of  the  worst  possible  kind  of  that  narrow  Gothic  type 
which  makes  the  despair  of  the  antiquarian.  In  a  couple  of  hundred 
years,  when  the  rust  and  mould,  which  have  already  begun  to  accumu- 
late in  our  wretched  English  atmosphere,  has  clotted  the  letters 
together  and  confused  the  tops,  we  may  safely  predict  that  this  in- 
scription will  be  entirely  illegible. 

The  largest  of  the  four  quarter-bells,  cast  in  1856  by  Warner, 
weighs  3  tons  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  ;  the  second  weighs  1  ton  13  cwt.  2  qrs.  ; 
the  third,  1  ton  5  cwt.  1  qr. ;  the  fourth,  1  ton  1  cwt. 

After  seeking  for  some  quaint  text,  or  solemn  dedication,  which 
should  convey  to  posterity  some  idea  of  the  founder's  reverence  for 
his  work  or  taste  for  his  art,  we  discovered  the  following  noble  and 
original  inscription: — "John  Warner  and  Sons,  Crescent  Foundry, 
1857,"  then  follows  her  Britannic  Majesty's  arms,  and,  underneath, 
the  striking  word  "  Patent."  We  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
Belgian  bells,  on  which  the  founder  —  half  poet,  half  artist  —  has 
printed  the  fair  forms  that  seemed  for  ever  rising  in  his  free  and  fertile 
imagination.  How  often  do  we  feel  as  we  note  the  graceful  tracery, 
and  the  infinitely  varied  groups,  just  sufficiently  unstudied  to  be  full 
of  feeling,  that  the  artist  has  been  tracing  memories  of  netted  branches, 
beloved  faces,  or  nature's  own  hieroglyphics  written  upon  flowers  and 
sea-shells!  There  is  one  bell  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  Louvain  belfry, 
nearly  plain,  only  against  the  side  of  it  a  forest  leaf  has,  as  it  were, 
been  blown  and  changed  to  iron,  with  every  web-like  vein  perfect  — 
but,  of  course,  a  forest  leaf  is  a  poor  thing  compared  to  a  "  Patent." 

Neither  in  the  Abbey,  nor  St.  Paul's  nor  the  Clock  Tower  do  we 
find  the  bells  have  any  higher  vocation  than  that  of  beating  the  tom- 
tom. They  do  not  call  the  citizens  "  to  work  and  pray."  They  remind 
them  of  no  One  above  the  toiling  and  moiling  crowd  ;  of  no  changeless 
and  eternal  sympathy  with  man,  his  jeys  and  his  sorrows.  They 
give  no  warning  note  of  fire,  of  pestilence,  of  battle,  or  any  other 
peril.  There  are  no  Peals  of  Triumph,  no  Storm-bells,  no  Salvators  — 
merely  Old  Toms  and  Big  Bens. 

Big  Ben  is  cracked  ;  but  not  badly  so.  Indeed,  considering  he  is 
82  inches  thick,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  crack  does  not 
go  right  through  him.  We  believe  that  the  designer  of  the  bell 
insisted  upon  the  metals  being  mixed  on  scientific  principles,  and  in 
certain  proportions ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  had  the  advice  of  the 
founder  been  followed,  and  the  metals  mixed  as  only  a  practical 
founder  knows  how,  the  bell  would  not  have  cracked.  On  this  subject 
we  cannot  pretend  to  have  even  an  opinion.     If  we  are  to  trust  our 
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own  ears,  Big  Ben  is  not  a  true  bell.  He  suffers  from  a  flat  third. 
His  unhappy  brother  Patent,  who  is,  nevertheless,  so  far  in  his  right 
mind  as  to  be  still  uncracked  (we  allude  to  the  next  largest  bell,  which 
hangs  at  one  of  the  corners),  is  no  more  true  than  his  magnified 
relative.  If  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  he  is  afflicted  with  a 
sharp  third.  To  crown  all,  we  fear  it  must  be  confessed  (but  on  this 
subject  we  would  willingly  bow  to  the  decision  of  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett  or  Sir  Michael  Costa)  that  none  of  the  bells  are  in  tune  with 
each  other.  The  intended  intervals  are,  indeed,  suggested  ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  by  any  musician  that  the  dissonant  clangour, 
which  is  heard  a  quarter  before  each  hour,  is  anything  more  than  a 
vague  approach  to  an  harmonic  sequence. 

The  excited  citizens  of  Mechlin  or  Antwerp  would  have  had  them 
down  after  their  first  tuneless  attempt  to  play  the  quarter  ;  but  the 
strength  of  Old  England  lies  more  in  patents  than  tuning-forks — 'So 
"  vive  le  mauvais  quart-d'heure." 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  one  bell  in  the  neighbouring  tower 
of  the  Abbey,  on  which  is  inscribed  "John  Lester  made  me,"  &c, 
possesses  a  laudable  desire  "with  the  rest"  to  "agree."  We  may 
regret  that  its  aspirations  rose  no  higher  ;  and,  still  more,  that  modest 
as  it  is,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  But  if  both  the  Clock 
Tower  and  the  Abbey  Tower  are  thus  discordant  in  themselves,  and 
with  each  other,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  agree  excellently  well 
in  disagreeing. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  English  bells,  and  we  confess  that 
we  have  seen  more  of  foreign  than  of  English  ones  ;  yet  such  speci- 
mens as  we  have  seen  have  not  encouraged  us  to  seek  further,  and  it 
is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  even  from  such  celebrated 
belfries  as  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  old  cathedrals  of 
Belgium,  with  their  musical  chimes  and  their  splendid  carillons. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 


THE   COMET. 


IS  it  an  arrow  from  the  Almighty  hand, 
Feathered  with  wavy  flame  ?     Has  it  been  hurled 
Through  spaces  measureless,  a  fiery  brand 

On  veno-eful  mission  'gainst  some  rebel  world  ? 
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Is  it  a  spirit,  robed  in  gauzy  bright, 

That  on  our  wondering  sky  his  radiance  flings  ? 

A  strong-plumed  messenger,  who  throws  the  light 
In  mighty  pulses  from  his  quivering  wings  ? 

Is  it  a  molten  mist,  wrapped  on  the  rod 

Of  moulding  Deity ;    for  ages  twirled 
In  dizzy  circles  round  the  throne  of  God, 

Till  shaped,  to  blaze  a  sun  —  or  roll,  a  world  ? 

Thou  formless  haze,  from  plastic  aether  rent ! 

Thou  unknown  glory  of  the  Maker's  plan  ! 
Say  !    on  what  God-like  errand  thou  art  bent  ? 

Thou  thought  of  God  !     Thou  mystery  to  man  ! 

Thou  flashing  wonder  of  the  firmament  ! 

Whate'er  thou  art,  or  hast  been,  or  shalt  be, 
I  ask  in  vain  ;   but  hast  thou  not  been  sent 

Down  thy  long  path  of  stars  with  words  to  me  ? 

Oh  !    I  do  hear  thee,  hymning  in  the  night 
Among  the  silent  watchers  !     As  I  gaze 

Upon  thy  lustrous  train,  thy  streaming  light 
Shadows  God's  glory  —  palpitates  His  praise  ! 

For  ages  thou  hast  swept  through  starry  ways, 
And  found  new  glories  in  the  lengthening  skies, 

Where  setting  suns  stretch  forth  their  quivering  rays, 
And  touch  the  kindling  beams  of  suns  that  rise. 

Through  boundless  spaces,  thronged  with  glowing  spheres, 
For  ages  more  I  trace  thine  arrowy  flight, 

'Mid  thickening  splendors,  till  thy  bound  appears, 
Unpassed  by  matter,  woven,  though,  of  light. 

And  now,  what  worlds  appear  !    what  glories  shine  ! 

Where  spirits  glance  before  the  dazzled  eye  ; 
Cherub  and  seraph  !    forms  almost  divine  ! 

And  God's  own  glory  flashes  on  the  sky  ! 

From  farthest  height  of  heaven,  far  as  the  earth, 
Thy  mighty  Maker  came  my  soul  to  save  ; 

He  stooped  to  be  an  infant  in  his  birth  — 
He  stooped  to  be  my  victim  in  the  grave. 

Soon  thou  shalt  sink  away  into  the  deep 
Of  stars.     The  fathomless  abyss  shall  fold 

Around  thee,  till  upon  thine  orbit's  sweep, 
Thy  years  of  absence  shall  again  be  told. 
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Then,  in  our  sky  once  more,  thy  silvery  train 

Shall  glide  in  beauty,  and  compel  the  gaze 
Of  human  eyes  as  now  ;    but  not  again 

Shall  these  behold  the  splendor  of  thy  rays. 

Thy  light  may  darken  on  some  mossy  stone, 

Browned  by  corroding  years,  where  I  shall  sleep 

In  hope  of  joyous  waking  ;    but  not  one 

Of  all  thy  watchers  will  come  there  to  weep. 

Alone  with  God  !    with  Him  who  burnished  thee 
And  set  thee  in  the  heavens,  and  bid  thee  wave 

Thy  pearly  banner  o'er  infinity  ! 

Alone  with  God  !   and  resting  in  the  grave  ! 

Alone,  but  not  alone  !     Who  watches  thee, 

And  brings  thee,  joyous,  from  the  azure  deep, 

Shall  watch  the  sunken  tomb  ;  and  God  will  bring 
His  guarded  servant  from  his  peaceful  sleep. 

Asleep,  but  not  in  spirit !    if,  as  thou, 

I  hold  my  onward  way,  though  tremblingly, 
E'er  earth  shall  see  thee  as  thou  shinest  now, 

God  shall  bestow  a  brighter  robe  on  me  ! 

Thos.  E.  Bond. 


WOMAN    SUFFRAGE;    OR,   THE   NEW    ERA: 

Being  the  Prophetic   Vision  of  an   Old  Political  Hack,  and  a  Glimpse 
at  A.D.  1872.  N.S. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


Scene  I. —  Public  Hall. 


[Crowd  gradually  arrives.  Men  walk  in  slowly  and  doubtfully,  and 
take  seats  on  right,  glancing  around  uneasily,  and  addressing  each  other  in 
low  whispers.  Women  rustle  in  quickly  and  nervously,  take  seats  on  left, 
spreading  out  dresses,  and  talking  excitedly  in  little  knots.     Tall  man  in 
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Mack,  with  green  spectacles  and  carpet-bag,  enters,  mounts  stand  in  the 
centre,  opens  carpet-bag,  and  draws  out  large  document ;  makes  public 
proclamation  as  follo7vs : — ] 

AN    ACT,  entitled   an  Act  to  define  the  rights  and    enlarge 
jt\.  the  privileges  of  a  down-trodden  class  in  our  midst. 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  of  the 
conviction  that  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  voters  are  those 
who  know  and  care  least  about  politics  ;  and  whereas,  legislation  has 
recently,  most  happily,  perfected  the  scheme  of  bewildering  the  brain 
of  the  'man  and  brother,'  and  has  gloriously  brought  to  its  consumma- 
tion the  plan  of  rendering  all  men  equal :  Now,  therefore,  Be  it  enacted, 
that  not  only  shall  all  men  be  equal,  but  all  women  equally  so.  And 
as  no  woman  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  be  it,  and  it  hereby  is 
further  enacted,  to  prevent  this  law  from  becoming  a  dead  letter,  that 
every  white,  amiable  female  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
upwards,  and  has  taken  music  lessons,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
[women  make  signs  of  delight  and  satis/action ;  men  make  gestures  of  horror 
and  despair,  tear  hair,  beat  breast,  stop  ears],  to  sue  (in  leap  year)  and 
be  sued  (at  all  other  times)  in  all  civil  courts  [/*#/|,  to  hold  office, 
to  run  steamboats,  and  to  keep  the  public  peace  —  if  she  can  manage 
to  keep  her  own. 

"Provided,  That  this  law  does  not  include  Indian  squaws,  and  others 
not  taxed  ;  those  who  have  not  had  at  least  two  or  three  '  eligible  offers  ' 
\_7v0men  whisper  triumphantly  together,  and  count  off  on  fingers],  and  all 
who  wear  larger  than  No.  2  shoes.  [  Women  show  feet  cautiously  from 
underneath  dress.] 

"  Provided  further,  That  should  any  one  of  the  class  herein  set  forth 
be  convicted  of  exercising  this  right  for  the  oppression  of  man  to  a 
greater  degree  than  he  already  endures,  the  same  shall  be,  if  a  widow, 
debarred  from  ever  again  marrying  [one  or  two  women  hold  up  hands 
in  despair] ;  and,  if  a  spinster,  shall  be  required  for  the  first  offence  to 
wear  the  same  dress  two  seasons  in  succession  [all  the  women  groan  ; 
men  brighten  up  and  nod  to  each  other],  and,  for  each  repetition,  to  wear 
her  bonnet  larger  and  larger,  and  the  waist  of  her  dress  higher  and 
higher.  [Women  show  emotions  of  disgust  and  indignation;  men  smile 
and  chuckle'] 

"  Provided,  lastly,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  allow  any 
female  the  right  to  speak  longer  than  four  hours  without  stopping,  in 
any  public  assembly,  or  to  permit  more  than  five  female  voters  to 
engage  in  discussion  at  a  time  in  any  public  place  where  the  male  sex 
are  liable  to  be  intimidated,  or  at  the  polls  where  the  judges  of  election 
may  be  put  to  flight. 

"  This  Act  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  day  of  its  ratification. 

[Signed]     "  Elizabeth  Stady  Canton, 
' i Engrossing  Clerk. ' ' 

[Exeunt  omnes.  Women  hailing  this  by  cries  of  "  Dawn  of  Liberty  /" 
"Plenty  of  Pocket  Money'"  "Freedom  of  Speech  and  Plenty  of  ill" 
Men  bemoaning  it  as  incoming  era  of  "Thriftless  Households  /"    "Foot- 
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* 

less  Socks!"  "  Buitonless  Shirts!"  "Raw  Dinners!"  All  talking 
confusedly  and  together.  Tall  man  in  black  zvith  green  spectacles  sells 
to  women  out  of  carpet-bag,  twin  pictures  of  Anna  Dickinson  and 
Oliver  Dockery,  at  fifty  cents.  Offers  them  to  men.  Men  grow  angry 
and  cuff  tall  man  ;  knock  hat  over  eyes.] 


Scene  II. —  Parlor. 

[Enter  Miss  Fanny,  with  delicate  note  in  her  hand.  Seats  herself  on 
a  sofa  and  reads  note.] 

Fanny. —  Well !  It  has  come  at  last !  Dear  Frank  !  He  has  been 
awkward  enough  and  backward  enough  for  months,  heaven  knows  !  but, 
thanks  to  my  charms,  my  judicious  encouragement,  and  the  delightful 
little  arts  which  I  have  —  very  innocently  —  practised,  I  think  my  swain 
is  hooked  at  last.  He  writes  that  he  desires  an  interview  this  evening, 
and  one  word  from  me,  which  is  to  make  him  happy  or  blight  his 
highest  hopes.  Ah,  me  !  that  little  word,  Yes  !  How  easy  to  whisper 
it,  and  then  stifle  it  in  blushes  !  If  I  am  not  Mrs.  Frank  Marlow  before 
the  year  is  out,  then  my  capacity  to  manoeuvre  a  flirtation  is  not  what 
I  take  it  to  be.  I  have  been  thinking  lately  that  there  was  an  unusually 
deep  yearning  look  in  Frank's  handsome  eyes,  and  I  vow  that  last 
night  at  the  mass-meeting  the  question  was  hovering  on  his  lips,  and 
would  have  been  spoken  if  we  had  not  been  interrupted  by  that 
meddling  Melissa  Spriggins.  [Ring  at  the  door- bell.]  There  he  is  now  ! 
We  shall  see.  [Servant  announces  Mr.  Frank  Marlow.  Frank  enters, 
bowing  lota,  and  takes  a  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  Fanny.] 

Frank. —  At  length,  after  weary  waiting,  after  much  uncertainty,  after 
long  torture  of  suspense,  I  see  you  alone,  and  the  hour  has  come  when 
I  may  speak  freely  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  Tell  me,  Miss  Fanny, 
have  you  not  yourself  felt  for  weeks  past  that  I  had  something  upon 
my  mind  of  vital  importance  to  communicate  to  you  ? 

Fanny. —  Indeed,  Mr.  Marlow,  I  —  I  —  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really 
guessed  — 

Frank. —  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  I  have  always  felt  the  highest 
esteem  for  you,  and  I  have  flattered  myself  that  you  did  not  dislike  me. 
I  come  to  you  before  going  to  any  other  — 

Fanny  (haughtily). —  I  should  hope  so,  Sir  ! 

Frank. —  Yes  ;  you  will  thus  see  my  great  regard.  And  now,  may 
I  hope  for  a  favorable  answer  to  my  appeal  ?  [Approaches  nearer,  and 
takes  her  hand.]     Has  any  previous  promise  to  another  — 

Fanny. —  Oh  !  no  !  no  !  You  alone  of  all  the  world  do  I  esteem 
sufficiently  to  think  worthy  of  so  high  and  dear  a  place  — 

Frank. —  Oh,  how  you  comfort  my  heart !  This  is  even  more  than 
I  dared  to  hope!  Then  I  will  ask  boldly  for  your  —  your  —  Shall  I 
proceed  ? 

Fanny. —  Go  on,  dear  Frank.  [Leans  towards  him,  and  looks  tenderly 
up.] 

Frank. —  For  your  vote  for  me  as  Commissioner  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  in  the  coming  election  ! 

Fanny  (starting back). — What! 
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Frank. —  Why,  did  you  not  know  that  I  was  a  candidate  ?  You  say 
you  think  me  worthy  of  the  place ;  then  let  it  rest  solely  upon  my 
merits.  Promise  me  that  you  will  vote  for  me  and  use  all  your  influence 
with  your  friends. 

Fanny  {rising). —  Oh  !  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  you  cruel,  mercenary,  scheming  Hottentot,  you !  Leave  my 
presence  this  instant  ! 

Frank  (rising  and  stepping  back). —  Miss  Fanny,  what  can  be  the 
matter? 

Fanny. —  Matter!  you  impudent  wretch!  Are  my  feelings  to  be 
thus  sported  with?     Is  my  heart  to  be  laid  bare  in  this  cruel  manner  ? 

Frank. —  Why,  where  is  the  harm  in  simply  asking  you  for  your 
vote  ? 

Fanny. —  Vote  !  vote  !  vote  !  Instead  of  an  offer  of  your  hand  and 
heart,  you  come  here  to  ask  me  for  my  vote  !     [A  sob.] 

Frank. —  My  hand  and  heart  ? 

Fanny. —  Yes!  Have  you  not  hung  about  me,  escorted  me  every- 
where for  weeks,  and  sighed  over  me,  deceitful  villain  that  you  are,  as 
if  I  was  the  very  light  of  your  life  ? 

Frank  (taking  hat  and  moving  towards  the  door.  Fanny  sinks 
down  upon  the  sofa,  and  buries  her  face  in  the  cushions). —  Ah,  Miss 
Fanny,  the  time  was  when  woman,  sweet  flower  of  modesty,  blooming 
and  shedding  her  incense  in  the  retirement  of  a  few  loved  andcherished, 
was  like  unto  some  softened  heavenly  beam  that  came  athwart  man's 
hearthstone  and  his  home ;  when  enshrined  in  his  inmost  heart  as  a 
being  too  dear,  too  pure  to  be  even  lightly  named,  she  was  the  goddess 
of  his  faith,  the  sibyl  of  his  every  hope  and  ambition  ;  when  flitting 
before  him  in  his  path,  her  innocence  her  only  shield,  and  her  loveli- 
ness her  only  weapon,  she  subdued  his  proud  spirit  and  led  him 
whithersoever  she  willed.  But  7iow —  nozv  —  she  buckles  on  the 
armor  of  an  Amazon,  and  enters  the  lists  to  compete  with  man  for  his 
questionable  fame  and  his  empty  earthly  honors.  She  measures  tongue 
with  him  on  the  hustings  ;  she  meets  his  fraud  with  trickery  and  his 
bribery  with  corruption.  She  has  touched  elbows  in  the  contact  of 
this  world's  sordid  strife,  and,  alas !  she  must  suffer.  The  law  has 
made  over  to  her  a  marketable  ware,  and,  ceasing  to  bow  before  her  as 
a  mistress,  we  bargain  with  her  as  a  huckster.  If  I  were  Wolsey  and 
you  were  Cromwell,  I  would  charge  you  :  Fling  away  ambition  !  Go 
to  your  boudoir,  toy  with  your  jewels,  and  bend  over  your  work-frame. 
But  in  heaven's  name  venture  no  farther  on  the  arena  of  this  great, 
troublous,  wicked  world  than  the  confines,  where  the  pure  breezes 
whisper  in  the  trees,  the  clear  streams  ripple  and  murmur  pleasant 
stories  of  childhood  and  girlhood,  and  strains  of  soft,  lulling  music  fall 
upon  the  ear.  Higher  than  the  law,  there  is  a  Divine  command  upon 
you  that  you  make  men's  homes  happy  —  not  their  governments  stable  ; 
and  the  voice  of  God  marks  out  your  earthly  mission  without  the  aid 
of  legislative  act  or  chicanery  of  politics.     [Exit  Frank.] 

Scene  III. —  Polls. 
[Men  with  plumes,  gloves,  bottles  of  cologne,  bonnets,  shoes,  6°r.,  moving 
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about  electioneering.  Women  with  votes  in  their  hands  beset  on  all  sides 
to  "  Vote  for  Noggs  /  "  "  Vote  for  Boggs  I "  "  Vote  for  Moggs  I "  Bribes  of 
gloves,  trinkets,  &>c,  pass  from  men  to  women.  Ticket  hang  up  with  "  Noggs, 
the  Woman's  Candidate  !  No  Tax  on  Tea  !  no  Duty  on  Furs  If"  Another : 
"Boggs  and  the  females  forever!  A  new  bonnet  every  Sunday / f" 
Another:  "Moggs,  and  down  with  Tyranny  !  Regulation  hoops kirt  182 
wires  and  22  feet  around  /  /  /"  Chief  of  Police  gets  up  and  gives  his 
orders  for  the  day  ] 

Chief  of  Police. —  To  prevent  bribery,  the  policemen  are  hereby 
ordered  to  arrest  all  of  the  male  sex  having  in  their  hands  such  articles 
as  beads,  snuff,  gaiters,  saucepans,  &c,  with  which  to  tempt  unpro- 
tected female  voters.  [Men  hide  things  behind  their  backs  for  a  moment. 
1st  Female  goes  up  to  vote.] 

Registrar  (looking at  book). —  What  name  ? 

1st  Female. —  Amanda  Slimmons. 

Registrar. —  How  old  are  you  ? 

1  si  Female. —  That's  none  of  your  business. 

Registrar. —  You  can't  vote  unless  you  tell  your  age. 

1st  Female. —  I'd  see  all  your  votes,  and  your  ballot-boxes,  and  your 
candidates  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  I'd  tell  my  age  to  any 
man  !     A  pretty  thing  ! 

2d  Female  (in  the  distance). —  I  know  her  age.  She  was  thirty- 
six  the  18th  of  last  June. 

1st  Female. —  That's  a  story,  and  you  know  it,  though,  for  that  matter, 
you  ought  to  know  my  age ;  for  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  bit  of 
a  girl,  you  used  to  come  over  and  dip  snuff  with  mother,  and  abuse 
the  neighbors.  [2d  Female  here  becomes  very  irate,  but  is  led  off  by  a 
judicious  friend?^ 

2,d  Female  (elbowing  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  stand,  with 
vote  held  on  high). —  Eliza  Cluppins  ! 

1st  Man  (rushing  up  frantically). —  Who  are  you  voting  for? 

2yd  Female. —  For  Boggs. 

1st  Man. —  Why,  didn't  I  give  you  a  bottle  of  opoponax  to  vote  for 
Noggs  ? 

2>d  Female. —  That's  true  ;  but  another  man  —  yonder  he  is,  talking 
to  Sarah  —  offered  me  a  bonnet  and  a  pair  of  cotton  cards  to  "  go  for  " 
Boggs,  and  of  course  I  felt  obliged  to  do  so. 

isl  Man  (turning  off  and  wringing  hands). —  O,  fickle,  fickle,  fickle 
woman  !  unstable  as  water !     Noggs  can  never  be  elected  ! 

4th  Female  (going  up  to  2d  Man). —  Here  are  your  gloves ;  I 
cannot  vote  for  Mr.  Moggs.  I  have  been  thinking  over  it,  and  my 
conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  accept  a  bribe. 

2d  Man. —  Indeed  !  What  are  you  doing  with  those  shoes  in  your 
other  hand  ? 

4th  Female. —  Well,  I  know;  but  a  gentleman  told  me  he'd  just 
give  me  these  as  a  mark  of  friendship  if  I'd  vote  the  same  ticket  that 
he  intended  to  vote.     That's  a  different  thing,  you  see. 

2d  Man  (emphatically  slapping  pocket). — Ten  dollars  laid  out  in 
woman  traps  and  trumpery,  and  not  a  vote,  a  single  vote,  secured  yet ! 
[Rosy-cheeked  girl  here  enters,  with  walking  dress  quite  short  and  very 
skimp;  regalia  over  shoulder,  stamped,  "Liberty,  Superiority,  Soror- 
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ternity."  Baton  of  green,  yellow,  and  orange  in  her  hand.  Gives  the 
order  to  "fall  in  "  for  procession  and  barbecue.  Line  forms,  yl  Man, 
still  on  vote  intent,  approaches  tail-end  of  column  with  humble  offering  of 
Scotch  snuff.  Is  beat  off  the  track  by  Marshal.  Cries  of  "Tempter!" 
"Bribery!"    "Shame!"  ore.     Exeunt  omnes.] 


Scene  IV. —  Dining-Room. 

[Brown  busying  himself  about  the  ?-oom,  and  cooking  at  the  fire,  with 
wife's  apron  on.     Table  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor :] 

Brown  (sol.). —  Well,  Brown,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  think  of  these 
times  ?  Five  years  ago  you  were  stumping  this  District  for  Congress, 
and  your  wife  was  at  home  darning  your  flannel  night-cap.  Now  you 
are  at  home,  "  darning  "  your  luck,  scorching  your  face,  blistering  your 
fingers,  burning  up  victuals,  and  going  crazy;  and  your  wife  is  at  a 
convention,  getting  up  a  scheme  to  colonise  all  the  ugly  red-headed 
men  off  into  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska !  Well  !  well  !  things  have 
changed  !  [Squall  heard  in  the  distance.]  There's  that  blessed  baby- 
again  !  If  that  boy  has  woke  up  once  to-day  and  bawled,  he's  done  it 
a  hundred  times.  I  think  I've  walked  up  and  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Mobile  &:  Ohio  Railroad,  just  tramping  backward  and  forward 
from  here  to  the  nursery.  My  cooking  isn't  progressing,  like  Susan  says 
the  age  is,  that's  certain  !  And  I  think  she  told  me  she  was  going  to 
bring  home  a  couple  of  her  political  friends  to  dine  with  her.  [Another 
squall.]  Hush,  you  little  villain  !  I'm  coming.  \_Exit,  and  re-enter  in  a 
few  moments.']  I  think  he's  quiet  now.  I  set  down  everything  in  the 
pantry  before  him,  and  he  immediately  fell  to.  Unless  he  is  a  perfect 
anaconda,  and  can  eat  a  box  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  box  of  raisins 
without  winking,  I'll  have  some  peace  for  an  hour  at  least.  [Bends 
over  fire,  and  examines  an  oven.]  These  pumpkin-pies  look  rather 
knotty  on  top,  and  yet  I  can't  see  why :  I  sliced  up  the  pumpkin,  laid 
it  in  the  pastry,  and  sprinkled  ginger  and  sugar  over  it  very  nicely. 
It  was  rayther  hard  cutting  the  pumpkin-rind,  but  after  that  I  got  on 
easy  enough.  [A  pause.  Brown  stands  looking  meditatively  into  the 
fire.]  I  wonder  what  in  the  thunder  makes  the  fried  ham  stick  to  the 
spider  so?  The  spider  was  perfectly  clean,  and  I  laid  in  the  slices 
smooth  and  even.  But  there  they  are,  stuck  to  the  bottom  like  so 
many  pieces  of  court-plaster  ;  and  smoking  like  a  tan-kiln,  too.  How- 
ever, we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  [Dishes  up  dinner  and  goes  out ; 
brushes  hair, puts  on  coat,  and  reenters^]  Now  I'm  ready  for  Susan  and 
the  other  strong  minded.  [Shuffle  of  feet  and  chatter  of  voices  in  the 
passage.  Enter  Susan  Brown,  Elvira  Slimmons,  and  Betsy  Stokes. 
One  with  pen  over  ear,  another  with  spectacles,  third  with  large  roll  of 
papers  under  arm.     They  take  off  bonnets  and  take  seats.] 

Susan. —  Oh !  it  was  a  glorious  meeting  !     My  dear,  if  you  could 
have  left  your  domestic  duties  you  would  have  enjoyed  being  there. 

Brown. —  Ah  !  interesting  was  it  ? 

Elvira. —  Splendid ! 

Susan. —  And  we  did   some  very  neat  caucausing  to  secure   the 
majority. 
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Betsy. —  And  I  did  think  that  Jane  Cluppins's  remarks  were  so  appro- 
priate !  Where  she  spoke  of  woman  being  plunged  for  ages  under  the 
slough  of  despond,  now  rising  like  a  Phoenix  from  her  ashes,  and 
plucking  "  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon  !  " 

Susan. —  Indeed,  the  meeting  was  a  complete  success.  But  let  us 
have  dinner,  for  after  our  labors  mental  we  need  some  refreshment 
physical.     [They  seat  themselves  at  table ;  knives  and  forks  clatter, ,] 

Susan. —  My  dear,  where  is  the  ham  gravy  ? 

Brown. —  Gravy  ? 

Susan. —  Yes!     How  can  you  fry  ham  without  gravy? 

Brown. —  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  can  fry  ham  with  gravy.  If 
there  was  any  gravy  with  the  ham  I  fried,  it  was  like  Macbeth's 
witches — "made  itself  thin  air  and  vanished!" 

Susan. —  Well,  this  beats  all!  The  meat's  as  dry  and  hard  as  a 
chip.  Betsy,  take  some  tea.  [Hands  cup  of  tea.  Betsy  takes  a  sip  and 
makes  wry  face.  Hands  cup  to  Elvira,  who  takes  sip  and  makes  wry  face.] 
Why,  girls,  what's  the  matter?  [Looks  into  teapot  and  draws  back]  If 
he  hasn't  made  us  a  pot  of  sage-tea  !  [Jumps  up  petulantly,  and  goes 
to  side-table.']  Land  alive!  Elvira — Betsy  —  do  come  here!  As  I 
live  he  has  cooked  the  pies  in  china  plates,  and  —  was  there  ever  such 
a  fool?  —  he  has  actually  made  them  without  stewing  the  pumpkin! 

Elvira  and  Betsy  (laughing). —  Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  what  a  simpleton 
you  are  !  [Brown  stands  to  one  side,  looking  on  in  speechless  amazement. 
Familiar  squall  heard  once  again  in  the  distance] 

Susan. —  There's  my  darling  Robert  awake!  What  a  dear  little 
fellow  he  has  been  !  [Exit,  and  re-enter  directly  in  a  flutter]  Well ! 
trials  will  never  cease.  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  been  losing  sense  ever 
since  I  married  you,  until  now  you  are  little  better-  than  a  downright 
idiot ! 

BROWN.™- Well !  what's  the  matter  this  time? 

StiSAN. —  You  know  what's  the  matter!  If  the  child  isn't  dead  by 
night  it's  no  fault  of  yours.  Would  you  believe  it?  he  has  set  down 
in  front  of  the  baby  all  of  my  best  sugar,  and  the  raisins  I  was  keeping 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  the  little  dear  is  sitting  there  now,  stuck 
with  sugar  and  fruit  from  top  to  toe,  like  an  animated  plum-cake  !  My 
friends,  I  will  speak  out  now  what  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long  time  : 
I  have  cast  my  last  vote,  attended  my  last  convention,  and  made  my 
last  fool  of  myself  (so  to  speak).  Hereafter  I  stay  at  home  and  attend 
to  my  proper  affairs.  I'm  not  going  to  allow  my  house  and  furniture 
to  be  ruined  and  my  kitchen  to  go  to  rack  under  a  nincompoop  of  a 
husband,  while  I  am  playing  the  draggle-tail  to  some  blue-nosed  school- 
marm  from  down  East.  If  Mr.  Brown  wants  to  run  for  Congress  and 
get  beat  again  he  can  do  so,  but  no  more  politics  for  me,  if  you  please. 

Betsy. —  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so :  here's  my  hand  upon  it. 
I  have  long  wanted  to  confess  as  much,  but  lacked  the  moral  courage. 

Elvira. —  And  I  reecho  the  sentiments  of  you  both.  Ah,  my  friends, 
our  poor  dear  boys  who  fought  and  fell  in  the  late  sad  war  loved  their 
country,  and  wished  us  to  love  it,  but  with  the  love  which  followed 
them  to  the  field  with  prayer  and  sustained  their  efforts  by  pity  and 
charity.  Let  Yankee  women  parade  their  wit ;  but  as  for  us,  let  us  find 
our  "  age  of  progress  "  in  our  nurseries,  and  our  field  of  great  moral 
ideas  around  our  own  firesides. 
3° 
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Brown. —  As  far  as  the  Congress  matter  is  concerned,  I  beg  leave  to 
refrain  from  committing  myself,  as  I  shall  always  be  at  the  call  of  my 
constituents.  But  —  ham-gravy  and  pumpkin  pies!  Brown  bids  you  a 
blithesome  farewell ! 


AFTER   TRIAL. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


"'Thou  paid  by  the  world, —  what  dost  thou  owe 

Me?'       God  might  have  questioned:   but  now  instead 
'Tis  God  shall  requite  !       I  am  safer  so." 

Robert  Browning. 

I. 

TRIED  and  convicted  —  your  great  ones  are  slow 
When  the  end  is  foregone  :    what  need  of  delay 
Before  statues  in  ermine  set  arow 

To  be  moved  from  behind,  as  pawns  in  play  ? 
Yonder  wet  flag  cleaves  to  the  staff,  and  the  wind 

Is  rude  to  the  vane  on  the  creaking  tower. 
Fall  fast,  cold  rain  !    I'm  athirst  since  I  dined, 
And  I  ride  for  an  airing;  within  the  hour. 


Yet  I  would  it  were  fair  and  the  air  grown  bland, 

For  my  lord  of  the  court  has  a  glossy  boot ; 
The  squires  and  dames  must  be  nigh  at  hand, 

And  the  ground  is  wet  at  the  scaffold's  foot. 
There's  a  patter  of  feet  on  the  paving  stones  : 

To  the  servile  officials  and  hangers-by 
The  sight  is  a  rare  one,  and  even  the  drones 

Are  abroad  —  they  shall  see  how  a  man  can  die  ! 


I  know  who  he  is  will  hie  through  the  ways, 
And  set  on  the  rabble  to  clamor  and  hoot. 

They  will  hoot  at  him  in  a  hundred  days, 

As  he  treads  in  a  dance  with  a  restless  foot. 
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Once  they  blessed  me  and  drew  me  along  the  street, 
For  they  had  it  'twas  I  that  had  saved  the  State  ; 

Now  they  cry  "  Up  with  him  !  "    and  "  Hang  the  cheat !  " 
And  the  death-cart  bears  me  to  my  fate. 


How  I  yielded  the  sceptre  —  mine  by  right  — 

Is  forgotten  now :    this  harsh  chain  galls 
The  wound,  half  healed,  that  I  got  in  fight 

When  the  foemen  pressed  to  the  city  walls. 
That  I  did  him  a  wrong  not  a  soul  may  tell : 

Earth  guerdons  its  heroes  with  whips  and  scorns  ; 
To  its  fearless  teachers  it  proffers  a  cell, 

To  its  sinless  Saviour  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Charles  W.  Hills. 


FIFTY    YEARS    HENCE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


WANDERING  in  dreams  just  now  (I  fell  asleep  in  my  arm- 
chair), I  had  a  variety  of  queer  visions.  My  two  boys  had 
been  discussing  some  interesting  question  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
I  overheard  the  younger  announce  his  intention  to  "  knock  "  his  brother 
"  into  the  middle  of  next  week."  (Did  you  ever  notice,  by-the-bye,  that 
the  younger  of  any  two  cubs  is  always  the  more  truculent  ?)  The 
drowsy  god  caught  me  at  this  juncture,  and  I  incontinently  found 
myself,  not  in  the  middle  of  next  week,  but  in  the  middle  of 
A.  D.  1920.  I  could  not  perceive  any  special  change  in  my  surround- 
ings, but  was  conscious  that  half  a  century  had  somehow  slipped  away 
from  me.  I  still  had  a  newspaper  in  my  hand,  but  the  type  had 
changed,  and  the  dream-journal  was  far  superior  in  appearance  to  the 
wide-awake  paper  which  had  just  put  me  to  sleep.  The  reality  was 
the  Neiv  York  Herald,  and  the  attractive  utterances  of  its  editorial 
columns  were  couched  in  the  polite  and  deferential  style  peculiar  to 
that  stunning  daily.  The  phantasm  was  printed  on  sized  paper,  the 
type  was  distinct  and  regular,  and  the  diction  of  the  editorials  was 
courtly  and  impressive.  It  was  still  the  New  York  Herald,  but  marvel- 
lously transformed.     Under  the  title  was  a  gorgeous  coat-of-arms,  in 
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colors,  and  a  herald  in  his  tabard  stood  at  the  top  of  the  outside 
columns.  There  were  no  headings  to  the  various  paragraphs  ;  there 
were  no  advertisements  resembling  curt  announcements  wherewith  the 
traders  of  to-day  enlighten  the  public;  but  some  of  the  editorial 
deliverances  were  evidently  paid  for,  which  fact  afforded  another 
striking  contrast  to  the  incorruptible  habits  of  our  less  polished  but 
more  honest  age.  While  the  memory  is  fresh  I  propose  to  give  some 
extracts,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  what  is  in  reserve  for  our  great- 
grandchildren. The  leader  attracted  my  attention  first,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  primal  quotation. 

"  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  annoyed  to  learn  that  we  have  no 
advices  from  Alaska  since  the  issue  of  our  noon  edition.  The  deeply 
interesting  experiment  with  the  trained  Walrusses  had  progressed 
favorably  at  the  latest  accounts,  and  the  regular  employment  of  these 
hitherto  useless  animals  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  must  certainly 
be  gratifying  to  reflect  that  these  innocent  developments  of  organic 
life  were  formerly  slain  for  the  sake  of  their  blubber,  which  was  actually 
eaten  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  were  carnivorous.  The  benign 
rule  of  the  Central  Authority  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
abolishment  of  flesh-diet.  We  regret  to  say  that  our  customary  dis- 
patch from  Alaska  was  lost,  by  the  formation  of  cobwebs  on  the 
delicate  wires  connecting  our  press-room  with  the  chamber  of  our 
Alaskan  editor.  The  Entomological  Bureau  certainly  needs  some  im- 
provement in  its  management,  and  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  hint  that  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  spider,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  to  divert  him 
from  his  fly-eating  proclivities,  have,  thus  far,  been  entirely  fruitless." 

I  began  to  appreciate  the  progress  of  the  age  by  this  time.  Walrusses 
tamed  and  harnessed,  animal  food  abolished,  and  spiders  made  the 
objects  and  subjects  of  the  tireless  charity  of  a  Bureau  !  The  next 
paragraph  was  a  stunner,  and  nearly  startled  me  out  of  my  nap. 

"  The  Duke  of  Massachusetts,"  it  ran,  "  has  presented  a  powerful 
argument  to  the  Central  Authority,  urging  the  claims  of  his  capital 
to  the  pivot  position  in  the  forthcoming  system  of  rotation.  By  volu- 
minous quotations  from  ancient  authorities,  his  Grace  has  proved  that 
Boston  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  he  justly  observes  that  more  has  been  done  by 
Boston  tending  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  than  has  been  attempted 
by  any  other  known  locality.  It  is  true  that  the  Earl  of  Chicago  has 
presented  a  counter  report,  in  which  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Duke- 
dom to  which  he  belongs  are  carefully  enumerated  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Caliphs  of  Utah  and  the  Dukes  of  Illinois 
have  ever  been  prominent  actors  in  the  grand  revolution  whose  benefi- 
cent results  our  Nation  now  enjoys.  To  these  prospering  provinces 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  the  family  relation,  a 
form  of  bondage  under  which  the  entire  earth  groaned  for  six  thousand 
years.  But  his  Grace  of  Massachusetts  pertinently  remarks  that  the 
abstract  theories  now  grown  into  concrete  realities,  pervaded  all  classes 
of  Massachusetts  society  long  before  the  extinction  of  the  old  form  of 
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government.  His  quotations  from  the  minutes  of  numerous  Free-Love 
Associations,  and  from  the  published  sermons  of  popular  preachers, 
all  tend  to  show  that  his  province  has  always  been  ahead  of  the  age. 
The  preachers  were  a  distinct  class  of  citizens  under  the  ancient  regime, 
whose  occupation  was  to  speak  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  once 
in  seven  days,  upon  a  topic  called  Religion  ;  but  as  no  two  of  them 
were  ever  known  to  teach  exactly  similar  theories,  the  Central 
Authority  wisely  abolished  the  business  long  ago.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  stubborn  resistance 
in  most  of  the  other  Duchies  rendered  expatriation  necessary,  and 
nearly  depopulated  some  of  them.  The  quotations  from  a  periodical 
called  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  the  Duke  gives,  are  eminently  satis- 
factory ;  and  as  this  famous  publication  was  the  last  to  expire  under  the 
blaze  of  light  ushered  in  with  the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  its  teachings  were  peculiarly  popular.  The 
substitution  of  hourly  editions  like  the  present  for  all  other  descriptions 
of  literature,  and  the  parental  control  exercised  by  the  Central 
Authority  over  all  the  utterances  of  the  Press,  have  aided  materially 
in  bringing  the  Nation  to  its  present  enviable  status.  But  the  deliver- 
ances of  even  extinct  periodicals  not  only  serve  to  show  the  drift  of 
past  ages,  but  also  indicate  the  localities  most  deserving  the  honor 
and  credit  of  inaugurating  our  numerous  reforms.  The  Free-Love 
Associations,  the  Spiritual  and  Socialistic  Societies,  and  the  carefully 
filtered  theories  of  an  association  called  The  Puritan  Fathers,  all  belong 
primarily  to  Boston  ;  and  should  the  Central  Authority  decide  to 
change  the  location  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  Duke  recommends  Faneuil 
Hall  as  the  outlet  of  the  Northern  Pole." 

I  began  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy  about  the  safety  of  my  present 
surroundings.  I  suppose  I  am  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  but  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  tidal  changes  may  be  in- 
volved in  this  proposed  "  change  of  base."  It  would  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  find  myself,  some  fine  morning,  illustrating  the  language 
of  the  poet  — 

"  I'm  afloat !   I'm  afloat  !   on  the  fierce  rolling  tide  !  " — 

without  any  previous  warning.  But  the  next  paragraph  diverted  my 
attention  from  these  frightful  considerations. 

"  His  Highness,  Sling-Squee,  who  is  a  four-button  Mandarin, 
delivered  his  second  lecture  this  morning.  It  was  in  Pigeon-English, 
and  very  instructive.  The  programmes  were  correctly  printed,  and 
the  ludicrous  and  pathetic  points  in  the  discourse  were  accurately 
marked.  We  regret  that  an  accident  occurred  which  disturbed  the 
distinguished  lecturer  repeatedly,  and  finally  brought  his  lecture  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  It  seems  that  the  Hon.  Inspectress-General  of 
Balloons,  who  undoubtedly  moves  in  the  very  highest  society,  has 
recently  formed  a  new  alliance,  by  passional  attraction,  with  the  Man- 
darin, and  by  an  untoward  mistake  took  his  Cachinnator  in  her  pocket, 
supposing  it  to  be  his  Sobber.  Consequently,  when  she  pressed  the 
spring  of  the  instrument  at  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  discourse,  the  rest 
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of  the  audience  were  electrified  by  the  sounds  of  discordant  laughter 
in  the  midst  of  their  subdued  sobs.  As  any  exhibition  of  natural 
emotions  is  strictly  forbidden  in  our  best  circles,  except  by  machiner", 
the  use  of  these  implements  is  daily  becoming  more  common.  The 
Mandarin's  is  quite  new,  a  thirty-second  instrument,  and  very  sonorous. 
The  Sobbers,  of  course,  are  all  pitched  in  the  minor  key,  and  the 
contrast  in  sound  was  startling.  As  the  Inspectress  General  has  no 
ear  for  music,  and  is  also  slightly  deaf,  she  was  not  aware  of  the 
discord  she  produced.  His  Highness  finally  left  the  desk,  remarking, 
'Joss!  dammee  ole  cow,  laughee  wrong  teem!' 

"In  one  of  the  provinces  of  Great  Britain  the  barbarous  natives 
used  to  confer  their  highest  honors  upon  their  'four-bottle  men.'  In 
our  country  the  most  honored  members  of  society,  outside  the  Central 
Authority,  are  undoubtedly  our  four-button  Mandarins,  whose  influ- 
ence over  the  vast  multitudes  of  their  former  countrymen  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  was  by  their  agency  that  the  annexation  of  the  Flowery 
Empire  to  our  own  domain  was  accomplished.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  bottles  and  the  buttons ! " 

I  thought  the  entertaining  sheet  was  going  to  let  me  off  without  any 
allusion  to  Sambo,  but  I  was  mistaken. 

"The  frantic  zeal  with  which  the  philosophers  of  a  past  age  labored 
to  develop  the  African  race,  affords  another  example  of  misdirected 
energy.  Now  that  the  country  is  delivered  entirely  from  the  accursed 
incubus,  it  is  possible  to  look  back  calmly  over  the  record  of  the  past. 
Comparing  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  develop  the  capacities  of 
Walrusses  with  the  enormous  volume  of  legislation,  the  incredible 
amount  of  money,  and  the  rivers  of  human  blood  wasted  on  the 
American  Nigger,  one  is  appalled  at  the  horrible  contrast  presented. 
On  one  hand  we  have  an  innocent  and  useful  animal,  whose  single 
peculiarity  consists  in  butting  his  head  through  an  ice-floe  two  or  three 
feet  thick,  when  annoyed  by  the  spears  and  harpoons  of  Esquimaux 
hunters  ;  on  the  other  we  had  an  animal  with  a  skull  of  similar  capacity 
and  equal  thickness,  who  was  thrust  into  Senates,  Gubernatorial,  and 
even  Presidential  chairs.  All  conceivable  processes  of  education  were 
tried  upon  him,  and  all  resulted  in  humiliating  failure.  He  developed 
downwards,  from  the  date  of  his  emancipation  to  the  recent  date  of  his 
extinction.  Far-seeing  philosophers,  such  as  the  philanthropic  Whelper, 
advocated  the  entire  destruction  of  the  race  half  a  century  ago.  But 
curiously  enough,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Dukedoms  obstinately 
resisted  this  measure,  even  while  the  absurd  formality  of  reorganising 
them  into  States  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Central  Authority. 
And  it  is  only  since  the  depopulation  of  those  Dukedoms  that  the  masterly 
policy  of  leaving  the  African  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  secured  the 
happy  culmination.  To-day  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
the  very  last  vestige  of  this  black  curse  has  disappeared  from  the 
surface.  Henceforth  the  kindly  charities  of  our  people  can  be  profit- 
ably expended  upon  the  various  orders  of  organic  development  below 
the  status  of  the  American  Human.  If  the  former  masters  of  the 
African  had  been  allowed  to  manage  his  affairs,  to  nurse  him  in  sick- 
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ness,  to  shelter  him  in  health,  to  restrain  his  native  proclivities,  to  keep 
him  at  regular  labor,  it  is  probable  that  the  black  bone  of  contention 
would  have  existed  for  centuries.  The  mere  contemplation  of  such  a 
calamity  fills  us  with  horror  !  " 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  awoke  at  this  juncture.  The  "Central 
Authority  "  in  the  sanctum  of  the  New  Eclectic  was  demanding 
"copy"  in  imperative  accents,  and  startled  me  out  of  my  peaceful 
slumber. 

Alcibiades  Jones. 


LORD   LYTTON'S   HORACE* 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


'ORACE  is  the  despair  of  translators.     His  muse,  like  his  own 
Lyde,  has  her  hair  drawn  back  and  gathered  into  a  tidy  knot 
after  the  Laconic  fashion. 

in  comptum  Lacaenae 

More  comas  religata  nodum. 

Her  English  copy  is  either  bald  or  buried  beneath  a  horse-hair  wig. 
The  despair  of  translators,  did  I  say?  No,  but  he  ought  to  be;  and 
yet  translator  after  translator,  attracted  by  the  smooth  countenance  — 
nimium  lubricus  aspici — attempts  the  slippery  task,  and  fails.  To  the 
long  list  of  the  deceived  must  be  added  the  last  translator,  Lord 
Lytton.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  happy  turn :  far  more 
frequently  with  a  graceful  exposition  of  the  thought.  A  few  phrases 
may  live  in  the  notes  of  English  commentators  for  a  generation  or  two, 
and  then  this  Horace  will  be  merely  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  little 
more  now. 

I  remember  to  have  read  many  years  ago  a  remark  that  made  a 
profound  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and,  unless  memory  deceives 
me  sadly,  the  remark  occurred  in  one  of  the  numerous  works  of  Lord 
Lytton  himself.  The  old  literal  Latin  translation  of  Homer,  said  the 
author,  gives  a  better  notion  of  the  real  Homer  than  any  modern 
rendering.  A  rude  piaster-cast  it  may  be,  but  still  it  has  a  rough 
fidelity  which  Pope  and  Cowper  and  all  the  others  lack.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  observation,  made  and  noted,  it  is  true,  many 
years  before  the  world  was  deluged  with  monthly  versions  of  the  great 
epic.     But  now  Lord  Lytton  has  been  seized  with  the  mania  of  trans- 

*  The  Odss  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  a  Metrical  Translation  into  English,  with  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.     By  Lord  Lytton.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1870. 
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lation,  and  himself  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  own  saying. 
No  literal  translation  of  Horace  can  be  less  like  Horace's  self  than 
Lord  Lytton's.  The  first  ode  would  show  the  most  careless  reader 
to  which  of  the  two  great  classes  of  translators  this  one  belongs 
Evidently  not  to  those  who  are  satisfied  to  disappear  behind  their 
work  ;  not  to  those  who  are  content  to  let  the  reader's  imagination 
furnish  the  details.  The  tightly-twisted  toils  through  which  only  a 
Marsian  boar  could  burst,  are  raveled  out  into  a  thin  gauze  which 
irritates  without  detaining. 

Nor  can  we  commend  Lord  Lytton's  translation  as  artistic  in  its 
form.  He  has  done  well  in  that  he  has  discarded  rhyme.  In  the 
language  that  boasts  the  greatest  number  of  successful  translations,  a 
rendering  of  any  classic  poet  into  such  "tuneful  numbers"  as  the 
English  indulge  in,  would  not  be  tolerated  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sarcastic  emphasis  with  which  the  great  Latinist  Ritschl  commented 
on  a  rhymed  translation  of  the  second  ode  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Horace ;  and  to  this  day  the  opening  line  of  the  unfortunate  version 
rings  in  my  ear  — 

" Sallnst,  da  bist  dan  E?z  nicht  hold!'1'' 

In  that  he  has  discarded  rhyme,  Lord  Lytton  has  done  well.  But 
what  have  we  instead  ?  A  medley  of  rhythms  and  no  rhythms,  in  which 
the  author  fancies  he  has  produced  an  analogous  effect  to  that  of  the 
Horatian  measures.  Now  I  maintain  that  as  the  antique  measures  are 
commonly  read  with  a  sledge-hammer  beat  and  a  merely  theoretical 
quantity,  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  to  the  large  majority  of  the  scholarly 
world  nothing  but  accentual  verses  ;  and  the  analogous  effect  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  identical  measures.  A  man  who  reads  a  Latin 
hexameter  for  all  the.  world  like  a  German  hexameter,  has  no  right  to 
speak  of  the  English  heroic  as  producing  an  analogous  effect.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  advocating  the  false, 
unmusical  method  of  reading  the  classical  rhythms,  and  that  I  am 
simply  protesting  against  the  affectation  that  admires  a  movement  in 
Horace  which  forthwith  becomes  abominable  in  English  and  German  — 
although  in  the  mouth  of  the  fault-finder  the  rhythm  is  identical.  I 
have  heard  of  a  cockney  who  spent  three  months  in  learning  to  catch 
the  pronunciation  of  the  French  word  for  "yes."  Having  caught  it 
at  last,  he  returned  home  in  triumph.  The  result  of  his  chase  was  an 
honest  English  "we."  So,  many  a  man  talks  of  the  graceful  flow  of 
antique  rhythms,  and  in  his  delivery  there  is  nothing  but  the  good  old 
English  trot,  trot,  gallop,  gallop. 

But  with  the  advance  of  culture  matters  will  grow  better.  Classic 
metres  will  be  read  with  more  real  regard  to  quantity.  The  quantity 
of  the  English  language  will  be  more  clearly  and  more  generally 
recognised.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  cannot  hail  any  progress  toward 
such  a  result  in  these  translations  of  Lord  Lytton.  Such  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  what  little  quantity  we  have,  such  rugged,  inharmonious 
verses,  I  can  hardly  parallel.  Tennyson's  Maud,  Tennyson's  Boadicea, 
are  difficult  to  read  ;  but  once  get  the  swing,  and  they  move,  they 
chant.  But  some  of  Lord  Lytton's  invented  verses  have  reduced  me 
to  utter  despair.     Now  we  are  doomed  to  pass  in  the  same  poem  from 
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a  rude  kind  of  heroic  hexameter  through  a  rude  kind  of  anapaest  into 
an  Indian  jungle  of  cretics,  antispasts,  amphibrachs,  molossi,  pro- 
celeusmatics,  and  all  the  non-existent  feet  of  the  grammars.  Now  we 
are  called  on  to  accept  as  the  equivalent  of  the  hexameter  a  rhythm 
which  has  been  given  over  to  comedy  from  time  immemorial,  a  rhythm 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  sang  as  he  danced  in  drunken  glee*  over 
the  victory  at  Chaeronea,  the  versus  politicus  of  the  later  Greeks,  the 
familiar  see-saw  of  the  familiar  ballad  : 

"A  captain  bold  of  Halifax  who  lived  in  country  quarters." 

Certainly,  we  cannot  wonder  at  popular  prejudice  against  the  repro- 
duction of  classic  rhythms  in  English,  in  view  of  such  an  attempt 
to  invent  analogous  measures,  such  an  unfortunate  series  of  incon- 
gruities as  we  find  in  Lytton's  Horace.  And  here  we  would  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  one  metre,  the  sapphic  stanza,  which, 
like  the  dear  little  vEolian  nut-brown  maid  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name,  has  been  most  villanously  travestied  and  traduced.  I  shall 
not  undertake  in  this  place  an  exposition  of  what  I  consider  the 
symbolism  of  this  beautiful  stanza,  the  triple  struggle,  the  triple 
failure,  the  last  flutter.  Phaon,  Leucate',  and  the  Ionian  sea  are  all 
there,  and  only  there  — 

"  Glitt'ring-thron'd  Tmmortal,  O  Aphrodite, 
Child  of  Zeus  craft-weaving,  I  do  beseech  thee 
Do  not  crush  my  soul  with  distress  and  anguish 
Wholly,  my  mistress." 

It  is  of  this  measure  that  Lord  Lytton  says  : — "  For  the  sapphic  metre 
in  which  Horace  has  composed  more  odes  than  in  any  other  except 
the  alcaic,  I  have  avoided,  save  in  one  or  two  of  the  shorter  poems, 
the  chime  rendered  sufficiently  familiar  by  Canning's  Knifegrinder,  not 
only  because  in  the  mind  of  an  English  reader  it  is  associated  with  a 
popular  burlesque,*but  chiefly  because  an  English  imitation  of  the  Latin 
rhythm,  with  a  due  observation  (observance)  of  the  trochee  in  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  stanza,  has  in  itself  an  unpleasant  and  monotonous 
sing-song."  It  is  evident  from  this  that  Lord  Lytton  regards  Canning's 
"sapphics  as  imitating  the  Latin  rhythm,  whereas  they  only  imitate 
Southey's  sapphics,  which  are  Spanish  sapphics  so  far  as  they  are 
sapphics  at  all.     The  dactyl  is  in  the  first  place  and  not  in  the  third  — 

Diilce  vecino  de  la  verde  selva. 

Unfortunately,  English  versification  allows  the  trochee  (anger)  instead 
of  the  iambus  (alone)  at  the  beginning  of  iambic  verses  ;  so  that  instead 
of  having  an  elegant  dactylico-trochaic  verse  like  the  Spanish,  this  so- 
called  English  sapphic  is  nothing  but  a  faulty  English  hendecasyllabic 
iambic  verse,  which  I  will  engage  to  find  in  many  places  where  Lord 
Lytton  did  not  intend  to  use  the  measure  of  Canning's  burlesque. 

Tears  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. —  Canning. 
Roman  the  sins  your  fathers  have  committed. —  Lord  Lytton. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old — Horace. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  fallacy  that  the  English  language 
has  no  quantity,  that  a  man  can  innocently  inflict  on  the  ears  of  his 

*  Arj/AOoOti'rrf  byfioadivovs  Jlaiaviev;  tab"  ti7tev. —  Plut.  Vit.  Dem.  20. 
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fellow-creatures  such  dactyls  as  "Thou  our  chief,"  such  adonics  as 
"Sole  friend  not  cast  off,"  and  such  a  series  of  anapaests  as  "Waped 
by  maids  armed  with  nails  too  well  pared  for  much  slaughter."  The 
English  language  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment  in  familiar 
movements,  but  he  who  would  create  new  forms  must  study  the  genius 
of  the  tongue  more  closely  than  Lord  Lytton  has  done.  The  men 
who  made  the  Latin  language  capable  of  the  smooth  numbers  of 
Horace,  had  hard  work  to  temper  the  idiom  of  the  Fauns  until  it  could 
receive  the  impress  of  Greek  art ;  and  nothing  is  more  touching  in  the 
history  of  literature  than  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  early  Latin 
poets  to  cope  with  Hellas  on  her  own  ground.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  grammarians  have  got  into  the  way  of  selecting  all  their  bad 
hexameters  from  Ennius,  who  was  worth  more  than  most  of  his  fluent 
successors,  and  who  made  the  fluency  of  those  successors  possible. 
But  we  must  not  sentimentalise  over  the  early  Roman  poets;  for  up 
starts  the  old,  old  objection,  which  Lord  Lytton  repeats,  that  there  is 
no  spondee  in  the  English  language  except  by  a  "very  forced  effort  of 
pronunciation."  What  is  spondee  itself?  A  spondee!  Why,  the 
very  etymology  of  the  term,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  "libation,"  reminds  us  of  an  excellent  spondee,  "rum- 
punch  ;"  and  we  herewith  dedicate  to  the  fabulce  manes  of  the  English 
spondee  the  following  version  of  a  somewhat  familiar  English  ballad  : — 

"  Our  old  King  Cole  wax'd  jocund, 
Call'd  loud  :   busk,  maids,  yare,  henchmen, 
Bring  pipes,  bring  bowls,  bring  fiddlers, 
Smoke  well,  drink  drunk  these  sneerers 
Who  swear  there  be  no  spondees." 

To  be  sure  the  words  are  not  spondees,  but  the  metre  is  ;  and  the 
only  punishment  we  could  wish  any  opponent  would  be  the  declamation 
of  this  lyric  as  English  anapaestic  verse, —  a  punishment  to  be  com- 
muted by  the  recitation  of  the  seventh  ode  of  the  Ftrst  Book  of  Lord 
Lytton's  Horace.  However,  few  readers  care  for  such  things.  "  Oak 
and  brass,"  "  He  who  stayed,"  are  dactyls  good  enough  for  most 
people;  and  I  shall  be  deemed' hypercritical  if  I  insist  on  it  that 
"  ambiguous  "  cannot  be  made  a  trisyllable,  nor  "  carrying  "  a  dissyllable, 
except  by  a  "very  forced  effort  of  pronunciation."  To  some  other 
points,  then,  which  may  possibly  be  of  more  general  interest. 

Apart  from  its  incomparable  roughness  (and  imagine  a  rough 
Horace  !)  this  version  is  faulty,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  its 
needless  verbosity  and  in  its  Bulvverian  capitals.  These  any  reader 
can  see  for  himself  without  a  knowledge  of  Horace.  It  requires  no 
profound  literary  critic  to  mark  the  absurdity  of  calling  the  tree  that 
nearly  knocked  out  the  poet's  brains  —  the  "  triste  lignum  "  or  "rascal 
log  "-a 

"  Felon  traitor  of  wood,  arboretal  assassin  ;  " 

and  who  does  not  recognise  Lord  Lytton's  hobby  in  him 

"Who  curbs  Desire  within  the  bounds  of  the  Enough"? 

In  this  version  "  a  slain  "  man  is  "  laid  in  the  dust  by  a  falchion,"  honey 
is  "  balmed  "  honey,  oak-trees  are  "  loud-groaning,"  the  bow  is  "  deadly," 
the  harp-string  "  sweet,"  bosoms  are  "  wandering  homeless."     A  "  shady 
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bank  "  is  turned  into  "banks  that  find  their  pall  of  state  in  shadowy 
summer  boughs  ;"  and  this  is  what  he  does  with  one  nervous  line  of 
Horace:  "Bant  alios  Furies  torvo  spdacula  Marti" — (r.  xxviii.  17) — 

"Some  do  the  Furies  to  grim  Mars  exhibit 

On  the  red  stage  in  which  disports  his  eye  ;" 

to  say  nothing  of — 

"  Hark  the  hinge  of  thy  gate,  hark  the  plants  in  thy  hall, 
With  what  dissonant  howls  they  reecho  the  blasts. 
And  oh  !    how  the  chaste  congelation  of  air 

Adds  a  yet  purer  coating  of  frost  to  the  snow."* 

But  while  I  quote  this  last  specimen,  which  many  will  doubtless  con- 
sider very  fine,  the  figure  of  the  translator  rises  before  me,  as  he  wraps 
himself  up  in  his  own  worth  at  the  close  of  his  preface  and  "  dismisses 
his  work  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  at  least  considered  by  those  best 
competent  to  judge,  a  conscientious  and  painstaking  endeavour  to  give 
as  faithful  an  interpretation  of  the  original  as  the  difference  of  language 
will  permit."  The  proviso  within  proviso  robs  the  sentence  of  much 
of  its  humility ;  many  a  critic  will  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  not  being 
regarded  as  a  competent  judge,  .and  then  what  a  vast  chasm  for 
difference  of  language  — 

oXkh,  ■xo.f.  au-r'coj 
avtiov   tl/.i    av-toii'  -tpsLv  \x.    ovx  ia.  IlaX^dj    AO^vrj. 

Painstaking  the  translation  has  been,  but  it  has  not  been  painstaking 
enough  to  conceal  the  labor  and  the  character  of  the  labor.  Lord 
Lytton  has  fairly  boiled  down  the  commentators  and  poured  them  into 
his  version,  and  Orelli's  prose  is  steeped  in  Horace's  poetry.  Now  I 
hold  that  while  a  commentator's  business  is  to  point  out  what  he  con- 
siders the  leading  idea  in  the  poet's  phrase,  the  translator  has  no  right 
to  make  the  poet's  language  specific  where  it  is  generic,  and  in  his 
mania  for  the  picturesque  to  substitute  a  narrower  for  a  wider  term. 
Who  will  deny  Lord  Lytton's  genius,  his  culture  ?  But  who  does  not 
know  that  he  is  a  spasmodical  theorist,  true  only  to  substantive-adjec- 
tives and  personified  abstractions?  In  the  first  part  of  the  Strange 
Story  he  was  haunted  by  a  theory  of  the  English  period  which  he  set 
forth  in  the  Caxtoniana.  In  the  translation  of  Horace  he  is  possessed 
with  a  "thirst-raging"  demon  of  picturesqueness,  a  mania  for  concrete 
adjectives.  Now  I  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
that  mysterious  personage  whom  every  writer  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
considers  mythical  —  the  competent  critic  —  that  Horace  is  shy  of 
strange  adjectives,  and  produces  his  effect  rather  by  exquisite  grouping 
than  by  startling  colors.  The  adjectives  which  he  uses  are  drawn 
from  the  common  thesaurus  of  the  language,  and  these  are  employed 
with  the  utmost  exactness  ;  but  where  will  you  find  in  the  Horatian 
poems  any  words  that  would  produce  on  the  Roman  mind  the 
effect  of  the  English  fell,  madding,  sheeny,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  to  say  nothing  of  a  long  string  of  compounds,  and  such  Greek 
words  as  "  athlete,"  "  mythic,"  "  nomad  "  ?  All  these  poetic  adjectives, 
these  flashy  compounds,  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  beauti- 

*  in.  x.  4. 
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ful  exactness  which  is  the  secret  of  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  Horace. 
An  English  Horace  would  never  have  called  a  "  narrow  neck  chain  " 
"  a  puny  torque."  Puny  {puisne)  is  only  used  of  the  organic.  He  would 
never  have  written  — 

"  Grizzled  age,  dry  and  sapless,  comes  chasing 
Frolic  loves  and  the  balm  of  light  slumbers." 

What  is  a  light  slumber?  Slumber  itself  is  a  light  sleep,  and  a  light 
sleep  is  a  sleep  that  is  easily  lifted  from  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper.  To 
me  it  seems  that  light  sleep  of  all  things  is  that  which  grizzled  old  age 
brings  with  it.  Elsewhere  Lord  Lytton  translates  the  same  Latin 
words,  "  facilis  somnus"  "  easy  sleep  ;  "  and  that  is  what  it  means  — 
ready  sleep,  kindly  sleep,  sleep  that  comes  good-naturedly,  when 
called,  like  so  many  of  Horace's  imaginary  sweethearts.     Lytton  says  — 

"  The  wildest  winds  rock  most  the  loftiest  pine-trees ;  " 

Horace,  " ingots  pinus"  "giant  pine,"  and  the  reference  is  really  not 
so  much  to  the  stature  of  the  pine  as  to  the  huge  crown.  Why  not 
leave  "  ingens  "  its  meaning  ?  If  "  vitiosa  euro,  "  means  infectious  care, 
as  Lord  Lytton  informs  us  in  the  noje,  why  does  he  put  it  "diseased" 
in  the  translation  ?  Certainly  he  should  not  have  shrunk  back  from 
"leprous."  So  he  weakens  the  force  of  a  good  translation  by  adding 
another  word.  Malignum  vulgus  is  "the  mean  vulgar,"  "the  churlish 
rabble" — malignus  meaning,  as  Heindorf  pointed  out  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  v.  4),  any  one  who  withholds  from  another  his 
due;  hence  mean,  churlish  —  the  latter  being  almost  an  exact  equiva- 
lent. Why  expand  this  into  "the  malice  of  the  mean  vulgar"? 
Vile  Sabinum  is  not  "Sabine  wine  humble,"  but  "cheap  Sabine." 
"  Sine  fraude"  (11.  xvii.  20)  is  not  "guileless,"  but  "harmless":  with 
Orelli  before  him  he  should  not  have  made  such  a  mistake  —  nay,  if  he 
had  only  remembered  his  Livy  (1.  xxiv.  5),  a  familiar  passage  even  to 
those  who  have  forgotten  their  Latin  :  Quod  sine  frauds  mea  populique 
Romani  Quiritium  fiat,  /ado.  But  on  the  whole  I  am  glad  he  forgot 
it,  as  we  might  have  had  "  withouten  scath  "  to  match  the  "  fluten  reeds." 
What  has  the  word  "dispart"  done  to  commend  itself  to  Lord  Lvtton's 
favor?  Why  use  it  twice  for  such  a  common  word  as  " divider e"  and 
then  for  such  a  forcible  word  as  " divellere"  which  means  to  "pluck  or 
wrench  apart  "  ?  The  fact  is,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  find  a  striking  word 
than  an  exact  one,  that  even  our  painstaking  translator  has  often 
sacrificed  faithfulness  to  the  false  picturesque. 

But  to  return  to  our  adjectives.  In  an  exceedingly  loose  version  like 
this,  which  allows  an  adjective  at  the  fancy  or  convenience  of  the 
translator,  what  becomes  of  one  of  Horace's  great  beauties  in  the 
handling  of  his  epithets?  He  delights,  rhetorical  Roman  as  he  is,  in 
poise  and  counterpoise,  in  contrasts,  in  couples  ;  but  he  often  leaves  the 
first  noun  without  an  adjective,  content  with  the  reflex  of  the  qualifica- 
tion which  he  gives  to  the  second;  and  sometimes  it  is  the  other  way. 
The  complementary  color  comes  out  of  itself.  When  he  says  "lions 
or  timid  lynxes,"  who  cares  to  make  the  lions  bold  ?  When  he  says 
"  Libra  or  malignant  Scorpio,"  his  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  Libra 
is  a  kindly  constellation.     Now  this  play  of  analysis  and  synthesis, 
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which  wakes  the  faculties  of  the  reader  to  a  fellowship  in  the  poet's 
work,  is  often  effaced  by  Lord  Lytton,  who  undertakes  to  do  all  our 
poetical  thinking.      Take  the  familiar  twelfth  ode  of  the  First  Book  : 

Quern  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumes  celebrare  Clio 
Quern  Deum  ? " 

"  What  man,  what  hero,  or  what  god  selecfst  thou, 
Theme  for  sweet  lyre  or  fife  sonorous,  Clio?" 

There  is  no  "sweet"  lyre  in  Horace.  That  sweetness  which  Lytton 
insists  on  expressing,  is  packed  away  by  the  "  Matinian  bee  "  in  the 
suppressed  antithesis  to  the  acri  of  the  tibia.  But  this  acri  has  been 
mistranslated  "sonorous,"  and  the  point  is  lost.  This  very  combina- 
tion, "  acris  tibial  is  cited  by  Quintilian  (as  Lord  Lytton  might  have 
learned  from  a  commentator  whom  he  has  followed  very  closely)  to 
illustrate  propriety  of  diction.  If  we  are  to  translate  tibia  "fife,"  as 
he  has  done  almost  regularly,  every  one  will  think  of  Shakspere's 
"ear-piercing"  as  the  interpretation  of  acri;  though  in  consonance 
with  the  modesty  of  Horace  in  the  use  of  adjectives,  it  would  be  better 
to  use  simply  piercing  or  shrill.  The  use  of  the  word  fife  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  as  no  one  ever  translates  tibia  except  poetically.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  ancient  tibia  was  blown  through  a  mouth-piece  at 
the  top  ;  and  we  are  free  to  choose  any  kind  of  pipe  from  flageolet  to 
shawm.  Flageolet  will  not  do  for  poetry,  but  "shawm"  will  go  very 
well  with  dulcimer,  rebeck,  sackbut,  and  all  those  other  musical  instru- 
ments which  are  as  familiar  to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  primrose, 
the  daisy,  and  the  harebell,  to  American  poets.  But  what  has  become 
of  the  flute,  especially  as  the  English  flute  was  a  kind  of  flageolet? 
Milton  translates  fairly,  to  say  the  least,  and  Lord  Lytton  has  paid 
Milton  the  compliment  of  inserting  his  translation  of  "  Qiiis  mulla 
gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa  "  among  his  own.  And  how  does  he  render  the 
Greek  word  that  corresponds  to  tibia  I — 

"the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders." 

Observe,  too,  how  he  follows  the  Horatian  modesty  of  the  one  adjec- 
tive.   Certainly  fife  is  out  of  place  in  in.  iv.  3,  which  Lytton  translates  : 

"  Descend,  O  Queen  Calliope,  from  heaven, 
And  on  thy  fife  discourse  in  lengthened  music." 

Save  us  from  lengthened  fife-solos !  So,  too,  in  in.  vii.  30,  a  sere- 
nade of  shrill  fifes  reminds  one  too  much  of  cat-calls  and  charivari. 
The  querula  tibia  of  that  passage  is  evidently  "  the  plaintive  (I  had 
well  nigh  said  "plaining")  flute." 

I  have  already  mentioned  Lord  Lytton's  multiplication  of  adjectives. 
Examples  are  unnecessary  when  every  reader  who  knows  any  Latin 
can  find  them  for  himself  in  scores.  But  of  course  you  cannot  put  in 
adjectives  where  they  do  not  belong  without  crowding  out  some  of  the 
old  lords  of  the  soil, — 

Pellitur  paternos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque   natos. 
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Importuna  pauperies  loses  its  adjective  —  no  easy  one  to  translate,  I 
grant.  Hadria  ceases  to  be  improbus  or  untoward.  The  seats  of  the 
Blessed  (11.  xiii.  23)  are  not  sundered  from  the  doomed,  the  toils  are 
not  close  (ill.  v.  32),  and  the  virgins  are  stripped  of  their  gay  attire 
(11.  xii.  19)  in  order  to  let  Lord  Lytton  "contest  the  palm  in  gay  wit's 
playful  skirmish,"  which  is  the  long,  the  very  long  for  cert  are  joco. 
Again,  Horace  has  bellum  lacrimosum,  miseram  famcm  (1.  xxi.  12). 
Lytton  omits  the  adjectives  that  he  may  bring  in  the  "  mercy  of  God." 
"  And  write  God  first,"  says  Dogberry,  "  for  God  defend  but  God 
should  go  before  such  villains."  This  is  no  hypercriticism  ;  the  com- 
mentators show  what  force  lies  in  miseram  fa  mem,  the  worst  of  all 
deaths  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
passages  usually  cited  the  reader  may  compare  Od.  xn.  342,  and  Thuc. 
in.  59. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  quoted,  it  is  almost  amusing  to  see  how 
gravely  Lord  Lytton  insists  (in.  22)  on  Horace's  "rare  and  admirable 
merit  of  terseness  ;"  to  hear  his  half  querulous  sigh,  "If  I  might  have 
allowed  myself  to  expand  the  literal  words  of  the  original;"  and  to 
note  such  remarks  as  introduce  the  20th  Ode  of  the  1st  Book,  "one 
feels  by  the  abstemious  avoidance  of  the  would-be  poetical  that  only  a 
poet  could  have  written  it."  How  much  greater  the  acumen  of  the 
critic  than  the  skill  of  the  artist !  But  as  I  have  touched  on  this 
unconscious  self-condemnation  of  a  man  whose  very  failures  I  am 
disposed  to  respect,  I  cannot  forbear  noticing  another  inconsistency  of 
our  translator.  In  his  preface  he  makes  much  of  the  Horatian  use  of 
proper  names  ;  in  his  translation  he  makes  light  of  it.  Jn  the  preface 
the  proper  name  is  highly  important;  it  gives  "individuality,"  and  at 
the  same  time  "  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  idea  by  many  vague  and 
subtle  associations."  But  when  he  comes  to  translate,  one  proper 
name  is  as  good  as  another  ;  any  equivalent  that  will  fit  his  verse  will 
serve  his  turn.  He  sticks  to  his  "fife  Berecynthian,"  but  tames  down 
"snow  Sithonian  "  into  "snow-flakes  of  Thrace."  Are  not  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  "  Sithonian  "  quite  as  numerous  (and  vague) 
as  those  connected  with  "Berecynthian"?  Why  has  he  discarded 
"  Alyattei"  for  "Lydian,"  despite  of  the  fact  that  Alyattes  reminds  us 
most  delightfully  of  Herodotus?  More  serious  is  the  liberty  which  he 
takes  with  Hercules.  For  Hercules  Lord  Lytton  often  puts  Alcides 
(e.g.,  11.  xii.  6.  in.  iii.  9.  iv.  iv.  62.  iv.  v.  36)  —  a  name  which  Horace 
uses  but  once  (1.  xii.  25), —  and  that  too  in  passages  where  every  one 
must  feel  Alcides  to  be  a  misnomer.  Whoever  thinks  of  the  pillars  of 
Alcides  ?  and  yet  that  errant  hero,  the  "  vagus  Hercules  "  (in.  iii.  9),  who 
set  up  those  columns  at  far-off  Gades,  is  turned  into  "  wandering 
Alcides" — a  rude  rupture  of  strong  associations.  Still  worse  is  the 
transposition  of  Fate  and  the  Parcas  (n.  xvii.  16  and  24),  in  which 
the  Parcce  are  made  to  fly  instead  of  Fate,*  whereas  every  one  con- 
ceives the  three  weird  sisters  as  sitting  unmovable  at  their  stern  work: 
no  gad-about  goddesses  they  at  any  time,  as  the  context  shows. 

But  the  admirers  of  Lord  Lytton  will  doubtless  reply  to  all  these 
criticisms  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  artist  — 

*  Fate,  Fatum,  6^rt,  flies.  It  is  the  voice  of  God.  ta,  8'  asl  ^wvta 
tttpirtotarai. —  SOPH.  O.  R.  481. 
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"A  man  shall  sooner  underrate  than  emulate,"* 

and  point  to  this  and  that  beauty  which  we  have  churlishly  refused  to 
recognise.  They  will  grant  that  he  has  not  "  curbed  Desire  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Enough,"  but  they  will  maintain  that  he  has  brought  the 
conceptions  of  the  poet  nearer  to  us.  I  purpose  therefore  in  conclu- 
sion to  examine  a  few  passages  involving  more  or  less  the  cardinal 
mistakes  to  which  we  have  adverted,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
those  passages  will  be  generally  admired.  I  select  only  the  beauties, 
not  the  moles  on  the  fair  form. 

"  His  young  bride  forgetting 
In  wintry  air  the  hunter  stands  at  watch 
If  starts  the  deer  in  sight  of  his  stanch  beagles." 

Everybody  knows  the  Latin  which  these  words  are  intended  to  trans- 
late, and  everybody  will  acknowledge  that  the  English  verses  sound 
well.  But  examine.  Young  bride  is  a  translation,  not  of  Horace,  but 
of  Orelli.  Horace  says  tender  spouse,  and  leaves  the  age  to  be 
inferred  from  the  tenderness.  "  Why  tender  juvenal,"  asks  Moth  of 
Armado  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost — "why  tender  juvenal?"  "I  spoke 
it,  tender  juvenal,"  replies  Armado,  "as  a  congruent  epitheton,  apper- 
taining to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender."  And  so, 
with  Lord  Lytton's  leave,  we  shall  nominate  the  conjux  tender.  "  Stanch 
beagles"  is  no  rendering  at  all  of  catuli  fideles.  A  stanch  hound  is  a 
hound  that  follows  the  scent  without  being  baffled.  For  this  the  Latin 
word  would  be  sagax,  and  Horace  would  have  used  sagacibus  if  he 
meant  sagacibus.  When  Pliny  describes  the  dog,  he  dwells  on  these 
two  great  characteristics  —  his  faithfulness  and  the  keenness  of  his  scent. 
As  the  master  is  the  prominent  figure  here,  the  fidelity  is  emphasised. 
Catulus  is  a  young  hound,  and  then  hound  generally.  "Beagle"  is  a 
small  hare-hound,  and  out  of  place  here.  The  old  translation  which 
every  boy  would  make  is  better  than  Lord  Lytton's  laborious  interpre- 
tation. 

Take  the  Second  Ode  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  false  picturesque  : 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Litore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 

"  We  have  seen  the  tawny  Tiber  with  fierce  waves 
Wrench'd  violent  back  from  vents  in  Tuscan  seas." 

We  do  not  discuss  the  interpretation  of  "  Litore  Etrusco" :  that  is  a  con- 
troverted point.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  "  wrench'd  violent  back  "  ? 
Why  not  carry  out  the  figure,  and  say  "  his  wavy  hands  wrench'd 
violent  back  by  the  arm  of  the  Tuscan  sea  " —  appealing  to  "  retorta 
tergo  brachia  libero"  1  (Ode  in.  v.  22).  Who  ever  used  the  word 
"  wrench  "  of  water  ?  Try  "  wrench  "  on  a  verse,  which  no  one  knows 
better  than  Lord  Lytton  ; 

Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  si 
Grseco  fonte  cadant,  parce  drforta. —  A.  P.  53. 

And  yet  while  forcing  an  imaginary  picturesqueness  on  this  passage, 
our  translator  has  oddly  overlooked  the  striking  figure  which  lies  at 


ixu/irjasiai,  ttj  /xaXKov  r\  /Mfirfiifat,, 
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the  basis  of  in.  xxiv.  51,  and  instead  of  bringing  out  the  meaning  of 

eradanda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elementa, 

"  Scratch  out  the  alphabet  of  Greed,"  he  follows  the  explanation  of  the 
commentator  rather  than  the  thought  of  Horace,  and  says 

"  To  weed  out  avarice,  dig  down  to  the  root." 

Instead  of  "  eradenda  "  we  have  "  eradieanda,"  a  trite  figure  for  a  fresh 
one.  So  he  changes  the  image  for  the  worse  in  in.  i.  29,  where  instead 
of  "vines  lashed  by  the  hail"  we  have  "vines  reeling  beneath  the 
hail."  Who  does  not  miss  the  sound  of  the  scourge  ?  Had  Lord 
Lytton  forgotten  Shelley?  — 

"  I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail." 

In  the  chase  after  the  picturesque,  etymology  is  also  pressed  into 
service  ;  and  on  this  I  am  disposed  to  look  more  kindly.  Nothing 
relieves  the  baldness  of  conventional  translation  so  much  as  a  return 
to  the  concrete  signification  of  words  ;  and  I  pardon  the  enthusiast 
who,  finding  that  one  side  of  the  Latin  dare  means  "put,"  would 
English  the  phrase  of  that  undeveloped  Robespierre,  Titus,  "Amid, 
diem  perdidi" — "Friends,  I  have  put  through  a  day."  But  every 
scholar  knows  that  in  many  words  the  etymology  is  practically  lost  to 
the  consciousness.  In  thalassa  the  Greek  retained  faintly  the  notion 
of  the  troubled  element ;  but  pontes  was  no  longer  the  bridge,  the 
highway,  the  watery  ways  of  Homer,  but  the  "  deep  ;  "  and  pclagos  not 
the  flail  of  the  breaking  waves,  but  the  "  expanse."  And  in  my 
judgment  an  etymological  translation  is  worse  than  wasted  on 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 
"To-morrow  again  the  great  Sea-plains." 

What  odd  inconsistency  to  translate  cequor  "  sea-plains,"  while  compesce 
mentem,  which  means  "  Curb  your  anger  "  (literally  "  Put  gyves  on  your 
passion  ")  is  rendered  "  Be  appeased  then  !  " 

This  unevenness  of  work  is  what  distinguishes  the  dilettante  from  the 
scholar.  Commentaries  can  furnish  much  knowledge,  but  they  cannot 
give  all  that  is  needed ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  watch  the  points  at 
which  the  special  help  fails.  I  had  marked  several  examples  in  the 
structure  of  the  language,  but  leave  them  out  to  notice  one  which 
will  have  a  less  professional  interest.  Acinaces  is  translated  by  Lord 
Lytton  "  dirk."  It  is  commonly  rendered  scimitar  or  falchion  —  a 
small  crooked  sword,  what  our  ancestors  called  a  hanger.  But  the 
writer  of  the  article  "  Acinaces  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities 
maintains  that  it  was  straight.  Hence  Lytton's  "  dirk  "  is  justified. 
This  looks  like  painstaking.  Yet  the  same  laborious  student  trans- 
lates the  common  poetic  word  "  ensis  "  by  falchion,  though  the  ensis 
or  glaive  was  notoriously  straight,  the  falchion  as  notoriously  curved. 

Ten  times  the  space  would  not  contain  the  details  of  criticism 
suggested  by  a  first  reading  of  Lord  Lytton's  Horace  ;  and  I  have  only 
touched  upon  some  of  the  more  glaring  faults.  Side  by  side  with  the 
false  picturesque  of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  runs  the  tamest  and 
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most  colloquial  prose.  The  playful  humor  of  Horace  is  coarsely 
exaggerated.  The  coloring  lacks  harmony  and  shade,  to  say  nothing 
of  unscholarly  anachronisms  —  such  as  quoting  a  sentence  of  Juvenal 
in  an  ode  of  Horace.  It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  reader  under 
the  impression  that  the  version  is  utterly  unsuccessful  in  all  its  parts  ; 
some  of  the  purely  rhetorical  passages  are  rendered  with  grace  and 
force,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  unsatisfactory.  The  faults  of  Lord  Lytton's 
genius  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  a  translator  of  the  antique.  The  Latin 
text  is  printed  opposite  the  English  rendering —  a  bold  arrangement,  and 
yet  not  such  a  bad  one.  I  find  my  notes  grow  milder  and  milder,  and 
when  I  reach  the  Fourth  Book  they  cease  altogether.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  even  pages  were  too  attractive,  and  the  temptation  of  a  run  with 
Horace  too  strong.  And  as  I  lay  down  the  book,  the  poet  has  "  played 
about  the  heart-strings  "  to  such  purpose  that  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
fling  my  fault-finding  comments  (to  use  the  language  of  that  admirable 
translator  of  Horace,  Lord  Lytton) 

"  Into  the  flames  to  consume, 
Or  the  ocean  of  Hadria  to  drown." 

But  I  had  made  a  promise  to  the  April  No.  of  the  New  Eclectic. 

B.    L.    GlLDERSLEEVE. 


DICTATION   TOURS    OF   THE   CHESS    KNIGHT. 

[Chiefly  founded  upoti  A.  Cretaine's  Etudes;  Paris:  1865.] 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  problem  of  carrying  the  Knight  by  consecutive  steps  over 
every  square  of  the  Chess-board,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
players  from  a  very  early  period  —  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  few  solutions  were  soon  found,  and 
the  problem  was  looked  upon  by  most  as  a  mere  curious  puzzle,  whose 
interest  vanished  so  soon  as  the  solution  was  mastered.  There  are, 
however,  certain  minds  so  constituted  that  they  are  impatient  unless 
every  phenomenon  to  which  their  attention  is  called  can  be  for- 
mulated and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  law  ;  and  some  of  these, 
ncluding  such  names  as  Euler  (1759)  and  De  Jaenisch  (1862),  under- 
took an  analysis  of  the  problem  in  question.  It  was  found  susceptible 
3i 
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of  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions,*  for  which  certain  general  formulae 
could  be  laid  down  ;  and  many  persons  have  amused  their  leisure  by 
preparing  diagrams  of  solutions,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  and  symmetry,  and  others  for  the  singular  and  fantastic 
forms  which  they  present.  It  may  be  said  for  practice  of  this  sort, 
that  it  not  only  gives  an  unusual  command  of  the  Knight,  but  also  a 
grasp  of  the  chess-board  and  its  situations  very  serviceable  to  the 
player. 

At  its  best,  however,  this  was  little  more  than  ingenious  trifling  ;  but 
the  problem  of  Dictation  Tours,  once  introduced,  proved  to  be  an 
exercise  of  real  value,  not  merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  game  of  chess, 
but  of  great  efficiency  in  developing  the  power  of  concentrating  the 
attention,  and  in  strengthening  the  faculty  of  mental  visuality  —  that 
faculty  by  which  we  bring  an  unseen  object  with  all  its  details  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  As  such,  it  is  worth  some  attention,  at  least 
from  players  of  chess. 

A  Dictation  Tour  is  one  in  which  an  initial  and  a  final  spot  are 
dictated  to  the  player,  and  he  undertakes,  without  seeing  the  chess- 
board, to  conduct  the  Knight  through  the  complete  tour  of  the  board, 
commencing  at  the  initial,  and  finishing  at  the  final  spot  prescribed. 
Or  he  may  be  directed  to  omit  certain  spots  and  form  a  complete  tour 
exclusive  of  them.  The  player  announces  each  move,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  person  on  the  board,  or  better,  on  a  diagram. 

A  Dictation  Tour  may  be  ordered  to  begin  and  end  on  the  same 
spot,  in  which  case  the  solution  is  easy,  as  every  closed'  tour  will  fulfil 
the  conditions.  The  term  is,  however,  usually  understood  to  mean  an 
open  tour,  or  one  in  which  the  initial  and  final  squares  are  different. 

An  open  tour  may  commence  on  any  of  the  64  squares  of  the  board, 
and  finish  on  any  of  the  opposite  color  ;f  consequently  there  are 
possible  —  64X32=2048  dictations,  each  of  which  may  have  a  great 
number  of  solutions.  The  first  point  to  be  gained  is  to  acquire  an 
exact  topographical  memory  of  the  board.  For  this  purpose  consider 
it  divided  into  four  quadrants  of  16  squares  each,  as  in  the  diagram, 
and  fix  the  boundaries  of  these  quadrants  in  the  memory.  From  each 
of  the  corner  spots  (as  from  the  corners  of  the  chess-board)  but  two 
moves  are  possible  within  the  quadrant,  and  these  indicated  by  lines, 
give  two  rhombic  figures,  NN,  and  LL  in  the  diagram.  The  remaining 
spots  can  now  only  be  reached  by  moves  forming  the  sides  of  two 
squares,  II  and  00.  The  rhomb  L  and  square  O  incline  to  the  left, 
and  the  rhomb  N  and  square  I  to  the  right.  When  the  position  of 
these  rhombs  and  squares  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  a  key  has  been 
obtained  to  the  whole  problem. 

Having  fixed  in  the  mind  the  two  rhombs  and  two  squares,  conceive 
the  spots  of  each  quadrant  to  be  indicated  by  the  letters  of  the  word 

*  The  Rev.  Seree  de  Stchoulepnikoff,  in  an  unpublished  paper  on  the  subject  of  Knight's  Tours, 
computes  the  number  of  possible  solutions  to  be  over  35,000,000,000. 

t  To  discover  whether  a  given  spot  is  black  or  white,  without  seeing  the  board,  remember  that  the 
King  (supposed  throughout  to  be  the  White  King)  stands  on  a  black  square  ;  consequently  the  white 
squares  on  his  file  will  be  represented  by  the  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6,  S.  On  the  King's  side,  King  and 
Knight  (the  two  K's)  have  the  even  squares  of  their  files  white,  while  Bishop  and  Rook  have  them 
black.     On  the  Queen's  side  the  order  is  reversed. 
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Fig.  r. 


LION,  arranged  as  in  the  figure.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
sonants N  and  L  respectively  occupy  all  the  spots  of  the  rhombs,  and 
the  vowels  I  and  O  those  of  the  squares. 
We  may  therefore  remember  the  square  series 
as  vowel,  and  the  rhomb  as  consonant  series. 
Starting  from  any  spot,  the  Knight  can  pass 
with  three  steps  over  all  the  remaining  spots 
marked  with  the  same  letter  in  that  quadrant, 
and  after  reaching  its  boundary,  can  enter  a 
contiguous  quadrant  upon  only  one  spot 
marked  with  the  same  letter,  and  consequently 
belonging  to  the  same  series.  Thus  the  whole 
series  can  be  completed  in  16  steps.  Another 
series,  indicated  by  another  letter,  is  then 
entered  upon,  and  the  four  series,  when  com- 
pleted, make  the  entire  tour. 

When  a  spot  is  dictated,  the  mind  at  once  perceives  its  place  in  the 
quadrant,  the  letter  that  indicates  it,  and  the  series  it  belongs  to,  as 
well  as  the  continuation  of  that  series  over  the  entire  board.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  spot  indicated  to  be  QKt7,  as  in  Fig.  2  ;  we  see 
at  a  glance  that  it  belongs  to  the  N  series,  or  rhombs  inclining  to  the 
right ;  that  if  we  follow  this  series  round  in  one  direction  (moving  first 
to  Q8),  filling  all  the  spots  of  the  series  in  one  quadrant  before  passing 
to  the  next,  we  shall  finish  the  entire  N  series  at  K5  ;  or  if  we  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  (going  first  to  QR5)the  entire  series  will 
terminate  at  Q4.  From  each  of  these  termini  we  can  enter  an  adjacent 
quadrant  at  but  one  single  spot,  and  the  diagonal  quadrant  at  two,  of 
different  series: — from  K5  into -upper  left  quadrant  we  can  enter  the 
I  series  only  at  Q7  ;  lower  left  quadrant,  O  series  at  Q  B4,  I  series  at 

Q3- 

Here  a  fact  may  be  observed  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  when 
each  series  is  completed  in  each  quadrant  before  passing  to  the  next, 
the  spot  at  which  it  leaves  the  first  quadrant  to  pass  into  the  second 
will  always  correspond  symmetrically  with  that  spot  in  the  fourth  quad- 
rant upon  which  the  series  is  completed.  Thus  in  planning  a  tour,  so 
soon  as  a  series  is  completed  in  its  first  quadrant,  we  can  mentally  skip 
the  intermediate  steps  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot  which  closes 
the  series.  In  Fig.  2,  for  instance,  the  N  series  beginning  at  Q  Kt7, 
leaves  its  first  quadrant  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  (QR5)  ;  so  we 
can  at  once  see,  without  completing  the  intermediate  moves,  that  it  will 
close  in  its  last  quadrant  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  or  K5.  Thus 
we  have  the  general  rule :  Each  series,  run  regularly  round  in  the 
same  direction,  and  completing  each  quadrant  successively,  will  finish 
upon  the  spot  corresponding  symmetrically  with  that  upon  which  it  left 
the  first  quadrant.  These  two  symmetrical  spots  will  always  be  four 
squares  apart,  on  the  same  rank  or  the  same  file,  according  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  quadrants. 

Each  vowel  (or  square)  series,  when  completed,  leads  only  into  a 
consonant  (or  rhomb)  series ;  and  each  rhomb  series  only  into  a 
square  ;  so  that  the  completion  of  a  tour  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter,  if  the  final  spot  were  left  undetermined.     As,  however,  in  a 
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Dictation  Tour,  the  final  as  well  as  the  initial  spot  is  preseribed, 
we  have  to  direct  our  course  so  that  it  shall  terminate  at  a  certain 
spot,  and  yet  leave  no  spots  unfilled.  For  this  purpose  we  must  be 
able  to  decide  beforehand  upon  the  entire  route  that  will  be  taken. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  2048  dictations  possible.  But 
by  dividing  each  quadrant  diagonally,  we  get  8  right-angled  triangles, 
each  of  6  squares  and  4  half-squares  —  equalling  8  squares  —  each  of 
which  triangles  corresponds  symmetrically  with  every  other.  (Fig.  1.) 
Hence  we  may  reduce  the  number  of  possible  cases  thus: — The  tour 
may  begin  on  any  one  of  the  8  squares  in  a  given  triangle,  and  may 
end  on  any  one  of  the  4  squares  of  the  opposite  color  in  either  of  the 
8  triangles;  which  gives  8X4X8=256  possible  cases. 

These  may  be  divided  into  four  positions,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  tour  may  begin  upon  a  rhomb  series  and  end 

upon  a  square;  or  vice  versa 128  cases. 

2.  It  may  begin  and  end  upon  two  rhombs  or  two  squares 

of  different  series 64  cases. 

3.  It  may  begin  and  end  upon  two  rhombs  or  two  squares 

of  the  same  series  but  in  different  quadrants 48  cases. 

4.  It  may  begin  and  end  upon  the  same  rhomb  or  square 

in  the  same  quadrant 16  cases. 


General  Rules  for  the  Execution  by  Quadrants. 

Note  first  to  what  series  the  initial  and  final  squares  belong,  and 
mentally  arrange  the  letters  representing  the  four  series  in  a  correspond- 
ing order,  taking  care  that  consonants  and  vowels  alternate.  Thus  if 
the  initial  square  belong  to  the  N  series,  and  the  final  to  the  O  series, 
let  the  order  of  succession  be  NILO  and  not  NLIO.  If  the  initial 
spot  were  K4  (L)  and  the  final  K  Kt  (I)  the  order  to  be  followed  is 
LONI.  The  arbitrary  word  thus  formed  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  the 
clue  to  all  the  subsequent  movements. 

In  forming  a  rhomb  or  square,  go  in  such  a  direction  as  to  allow  a 
ready  entrance  to  the  next  quadrant. 

Remember  that  the  spot  from  which  a  series  quits  its  first  quadrant, 
corresponds  symmetrically  with  the  terminal  spot  of  the  same  series. 

The  final  rhomb  or  square  of  the  tour  should  never  be  entered  upon 
a  spot  diagonally  opposite  the  spot  where  the  tour  terminates,  unless 
one  of  the  spots  of  the  final  rhomb  or  square  has  been  previously 
occupied.  In  scanning  the  route  to  be  followed,  a  course  must  be 
chosen  that  will  avoid  such  an  entrance. 

First  Position. —  Tour  beginning  upon  a  rhomb  series  and  ending 
upon  a  square ;  or  vice  versa. 

Arrange  the  order  of  series  by  letters,  as  above  directed.  Starting  from 
the  initial  point,  fill  all  that  series  in  the  first  quadrant.  The  point 
at  which  the  series  quits  the  first  quadrant,  shows,  as  above  explained, 
where  this  series  will  terminate,  and  this  point  may  be  mentally  taken  at 
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Fig.  2. 


once.     (These  points  of  correspondence  are  indicated  in  the  examples 

by   stars.)      Take    the    next    series    in    order,   and    then   the    third. 

Observe  where  the  third  series  will  terminate 

and  the  fourth  commence,  which  must  be  at  a 

point  which  will  allow  it  to  close  upon  the 

final  spot  in  the  last  quadrant.    It  is  better  for 

the  fourth  series  to  commence  in  one  of  the 

adjacent  quadrants  to  the  last,  than  in  the 

diagonal  one.     These  rules  observed,  the  last 

series  will  run  directly  to  the  final  spot.    \Note. 

In  the  diagrams,  to  prevent  confusion,  only 

the   beginning   and  ending  of  the  tours  are 

given  ;  but  they  can  be  filled  out  with  a  pencil 

from  the  examples.] 


Fig.  3. 


Second  Position. —  Tours  in  which  the  initial  and  final  are  on  two 
rhombs  or  hao  squares  of  different  series. 

In  order  to  follow  the  regular  alternation  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  final  series,  and  giving  a  part  to  the 
third  circuit,  reserve  the  concluding  part  for  finishing  after  the  fourth 
circuit  is  completed. 

Run  through  the  first  series  mentally  (omitting  intermediate  steps  as 
before  explained),  and  see  where  it  will  terminate,  and  what  shall  be 
the  second  series.  This  gives  the  order  of  letters  to  be  followed. 
Then  observe  the  nearest  route  which  leads  from  the  final  spot 
to  the  fourth  regular  series.  Note  the  spot 
where  it  touches  this  series  as  a  secondary 
final  (indicated  in  the  diagrams  by  a  cross) 
and  move  to  it  as  usual,  and  then  to  the  end. 
Remember  in  running  the  third  series  to  omit 
the  route  from  the  secondary  to  the  dictated 
final,  which  is  reserved  to  be  gone  over  when 
the  fourth  series  is  completed. 

Thus,  supposing  the  initial  to  be  Q5  (L 
series)  and  the  final  K  (N  series),  we  run  the 
first  series  to  Q  B7,  Q  R8,  and  Q  Kt6.  This 
shows  us  that  K  B6  (the  corresponding  spot) 
will  conclude  the  circuit.  From  here  we  can 
enter  the  first  quadrant  only  upon  Q7  of  the  I  series.  Our  order  is 
then  LINO-N  (in  which  the  last  N  stands  for  the  portion  of  the  third 
series  reserved).  Running  back  the  N  series  from  the  final  spot  to 
KKt2,  KR4,  K  B3,  we  find  we  can  reach  the  O  series  at  Q2.  This 
then  is  the  secondary  final  to  which  our  course  is  to  be  shaped. 


Third  Position. —  Tours  in  which  the  initial  and  final  are  in  the  same 
series,  but  in  different  quadrants. 

If  the  initial  and  final  are  in  adjacent  quadrants,  mentally  run 
through  the  first  series  for  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  until  its  ending  in 
the  next  quadrant  to  that  in  which  is  the  final  square,  and  note  which 
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will   be   the    next  series.     This  gives  the  order  of  letters.     Find  a 
secondary  final  and  move  to  it  as  in  the  last  position. 

If  the  initial  and  final  are  in  diagonal  quadrants,  we  must  in  the  first 
series  enter  on  one,  two  or  three  spots  of  the 
final  quadrant.  For  instance,  the  positions 
being  —  on  rhomb  series: — 

1.  Q4  initial,  K  B7  final ;  enter  third  quad- 
rant upon  K5. 

2.  QB2  initial,  K  R8  final;  use  KB7,  K5. 

3.  QB2  initial,  K5  final;  use  KB7,  K  R8, 
KKt6. 

On  square  series  : — 

1.  Q  Kt  initial,  K7  final ;  use  K  B5. 

2.  Q  R3  initial,  Q  Kt8  final  ;  use  K7,  K  B5. 

3.  Q2   initial,  K  B5  final;  use  K7,  K  KtS, 
KR6. 


Fourth  Position.     Tours  in  which  the  initial  and  final  are  in  the 
same  rhomb  or  square  in  the  same  quadrant. 

Fig.  5. 


Follow  the  first  series,  omitting  of  course 
the  final  spot,  until  the  series  changes  at  the 
end  of  its  fourth  quadrant.  Note  the  order 
of  letters.  Run  back  mentally  from  the  final 
square  to  the  fourth  series,  taking  the  point 
of  entrance  as  a  secondary  final,  to  which 
proceed  as  usual. 


\ 


Example  of  First  Position. 

Initial  QKt7  — Final  K7. 

N  I  L  O 

Q  Kt7  Q7  K4  K  Kt4 

Q8  Q  KtS     K  Kt3    K  R2 

Q  B6  Q  R6      K  K        KB 

Q  R5*  Q  B5*    K  B2*    K3* 

QKt3  Q3  Q  OB4 

Q  R  Q  Kt4    Q  Kt2     Q2 

Q  B2  Q  R2      QR4      Q  Kt 

Q4  QB  QB3      QR3 

K  B3  K2  Qs  Q  Kts 

K  K  Kt      Q  Kt6    Q  R7 

K  Kt2  K  R3      Q  KS     Q  BS 

K  R4  K  B4      Q  B7     Q6 

K  Kt6  K6  KS  K  B5 

K  RS  K  BS      K  Kt7    K  R6 

K  B7  K  R7      K  RS     K  KtS 

KS*  K  Kt5*  K  B6*    K7* 


Example  of  Second  Position. 
Initial  Q5  —  Final  K. 


L  I 

Q5  Q7 

Q  B7  Q  KtS 
Q  RS  Q  R6 
Q  Kt6*  Q  B5* 


N 
KB7 

K  RS 
K  Kt6 
K5 


O 
QKt5 
Q  R7 
Q  BS 
Q6* 


-    N 
KB3 
K  R4 
K  Kt2 
K 


Q  R4  Q3  Q  B6  K  B5 

Q  Kt2  Q  Kt4  QS  K7 

Q  Q  R2  Q  Kt7  K  KtS 

QB3  QB  Q  R5  K  R6 

K4  K2  Q  Kt3  K  Kt4 

K  B2  K  Kt  Q  R  K  R2 

K  R  K  R3  Q  B2  ,  K  B 

K  Kt3  K  B4  Q4  K3 


K  R5  K6 

K  Kt7  K  BS 

KS  K  R7 

K  B6*  K  Kt5* 


QB4 
QR3 
Q  Kt 
Q2* 
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Example  of  Third  Position. 
Initial  Q2  — Final  K  Kt4. 


O 

Q  Kt 
Q  K3 
QB4 

Q6 

QKtS 
QR7 
Q  BS 


N  I  L    - 

Q4  K  Kt5  Q  B3 

Q  152       K  K7  Q  R4 

Q  R        K  B8  Q  Kt2 

Q  Kt3*  K6*  g* 


o 

K3 

K  B 
K  R2 

K  Kt4 


QR5 
Q&7 
Q8 
Q  B6 


Q7 

Q  KtS 
Q  R6 


K  B2 
K  R 
K  Kt3 
K4 


K7  K5  QKt4  KB5 

K  KtS    K  B7     Q  R2  K  K5 

K  R6      K  RS     Q  B  K  Kt7 

K  B5      K  Kt6    Q3  KS 

K  R4     K  B4  Q,  B7 

K  Kt2    K  R3  Q  RS 

K  K  Kt  Q  Kt6 

KB3*   K2*  Q5* 


Example  of  Fourth  Position. 


Initial  KB;-  Final  K5. 


N 
KB; 
K  RS 
K  Kt6 


O 
K7 

KKtS 
K  R6 
K  Bs* 


L 
QB7 
QRS 
i)  Kt6 

Q5* 


I     - 
K  Bl 


K  Kt 
K  R3* 


K  R4  K3  QB3  KKtS 

KKt2  K  Kt4  Q.  U4  Kll; 

K  K  K2  Q  K12  K  BS 

KB3  KB  Q  K6 

Q4  Q2  KB:  QBS 

Q  B2  Q  Kt  K  R  Q7 

Q  R  Q  R3  K  Kt3  (J  KtS 

Q  Kt3  Q  B4  K4  Q  R6 

Q  R5  Q  6  K  B6  Q  Kt4 

Q,  Kt7  Q,  BS  KS  Q  R2 

QS  Q  R7  K  Kt7  (.1  B 

QB6  QKtS*KRS*  Q3* 


N 


W.  Hand  Browne. 


MOSAIC. 


T^ROM  the  day  when  Adam  fell,  it  had  been  the  great 
JP  inquiry  among  men,  where  and  how  to  find  the  true  felicity  ; 
and  though  the  Most  High  assured  them  it  could  only  be  found  where 
they  had  formerly  possessed  it  —  in  unison  with  Himself  and  in  His 
conscious  friendship  —  of  this  they  were  quite  incredulous.  It  was  still 
the  problem,  '  Apart  from  infinite  excellence,  how  shall  we  be  happy? ' 
In  delirious  search  of  it,  men  burrowed  in  gold-mines  and  rummaged 
in  rubbish-heaps,  drilled  deep  into  the  rock  and  dived  deep  into  the 
sea.  And  though  none  succeeded,  few  despaired.  There  was  always 
an  apology  for  failure.  They  had  wrought  in  the  right  direction,  but 
with  "inadequate  appliances.  They  were  not  rich  enough  ;  they  were 
not  strong  enough  ;  they  were  not  clever  enough.  Had  they  been 
only  a  little  wealthier ;  had  they  been  better  educated  ;  had  they 
possessed  more  leisure,  talent,  power  —  they  were  just  about  to  touch 
the  talisman ;  they  would  have  brought  to  light  the  philosopher's 
stone.  And  as  it  is  part  of  man's  ungodliness  to  believe  his  fellow- 
sinner  rather  than  his  Creator,  the  Most  High  provided  an  unim- 
peachable testimony.  He  raised  up  Solomon  ;  He  made  him  healthy 
and  handsome,  wise  and  brilliant ;  He  poured  wealth  into  his  lap 
till  it  ran  over ;  He  made  him  absolute  monarch  of. the  finest  kingdom 
which  the  world  at  that  time  offered  ;  and  instead  of  savages  and 
pagans,  gave  him  for  his  subjects  a  civilised  and  a  religious  people ; 
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and  that  he  might  not  be  distracted  by  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  He 
put  into  his  hand  a  peaceful  sceptre,  and  saved  him  from  the  hard- 
ships of  the  field  and  the  perils  of  the  fight.  And  thus  endowed  and 
thus  favored,  Solomon  commenced  the  search  after  happiness.  Every- 
thing except  godly,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  enjoyment.  And 
in  carrying  on  his  own  experiment  he  unwittingly,  but  effectually, 
became  God's  demonstration.  Into  the'  crucible  he  cast  rank  and 
beauty,  wealth  and  learning  ;  and  as  a  flux,  he  added  youth  and  genius  ; 
and  then,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  vehement  nature,  he  urged  the 
furnace  to  its  whitest  glow.  But  when  the  grand  projection  took 
place,  from  all  the  costly  ingredients  the  entire  residuum  was  '  Vanity 
of  vanities  ! '  And  ere  he  left  the  laboratory  he  made  ink  of  the 
ashes  ;  and  in  the  confessions  of  a  converted  worldling,  he  was  con- 
strained to  write  one  of  the  saddest  books  in  all  the  Bible." 


"  Child  of  my  love,  Lean  hard, 
And  let  me  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  care. 
I  know  thy  burden,  child  :    I   shaped  it, 
Poised  it  in  my  own  hand,  made  no  proportion 
In  its  weight  to  thine  unaided  strength  ; 
For  even  as  I  laid  it  on  I  said, 
'  I  shall  be  near,  and  whilst  she  leans  on  me 
This  burden  shall  be  mine,  not  hers. 
So  shall  I  keep  my  child  within  the  circling  arms 
Of  mine  own  love.'     Here  lay  it  down  !    nor  fear 
To  impose  it  on  a  shoulder  which  upholds 
The  government  of  worlds.     Yet  closer  come  : 
Thou  art  not  near  enough  :    I  would  embrace  thy  care, 
So  I  might  feel  my  child  reposing  on  my  breast. 
Thou  lovest  me  ?    I  know  it.    Doubt  not  then, 
But  loving  me,  Lean  hard." 


"  Would  you  know  whether  the  tendency  of  a  book  is  good  or  evil, 
examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay  it  down.  Has  it  induced  you 
to  suspect  that  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think  unlawful  may, 
after  all,  be  innocent,  and  that  that  may  be  harmless  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  taught  to  think  dangerous?  Has  it  tended  to  make  you 
dissatisfied  and  impatient  under  the  control  of  others;  and  disposed 
you  to  relax  in  that  self-government  without  which  both  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  tell  us  there  can  be  no  virtue,  and  consequently  no 
happiness  ?  Has  it  attempted  to  abate  your  admiration  and  reverence 
for  what  is  great  and  good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love  of  your 
country  and  your  fellow-creatures  ?  Has  it  addressed  itself  to  your 
pride,  your  vanity,  your  selfishness,  or  any  other  of  your  evil  propensi- 
ties ?  Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  with  what  is  loathsome,  or 
shocked  the  heart  with  what  is  monstrous?  Has  it  disturbed  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the 
human  soul  ?  If  so  —  if  you  are  conscious  of  all  or  any  of  these 
effects  —  or  if  having  escaped  from  all,  you  have  felt  that  such  were 
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the  effects  it  was  intended  to  produce,  throw  the  book  in  the  fire,  what- 
ever name  it  may  bear  in  the  title-page  !  Throw  it  in  the  fire,  young 
man,  though  it  should  have  been  the  gift  of  a  friend  ;  young  lady, 
away  with  the  whole  set,  though  it  should  be  the  prominent  furniture 
of  a  rosewood  book-case." 


"If  a  wafer  be  laid  on  a  surface  of  polished  metal,  which  is  then 
breathed  upon,  and  if,  when  the  moisture  of  the  breath  has  evaporated, 
the  wafer  be  shaken  off,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  polished  surface 
is  not  as  it  was  before,  although  our  senses  can  detect  no  difference  ; 
for  if  we  breathe  again  upon  it,  the  surface  will  be  moist  everywhere 
except  on  the  spot  previously  sheltered  by  the  wafer,  which  will  now 
appear  as  a  spectral  image  on  the  surface.  Again  and  again  we 
breathe,  and  the  moisture  evaporates,  but  still  the  spectral  wafer  re- 
appears. This  experiment  succeeds  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  if 
the  metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  its  surface  cannot  be  disturbed. 
If  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  key  has  been  laid,  be  exposed  for 
some  minutes  to  the  sunshine,  and  then  instantaneously  viewed  in  the 
dark,  the  key  being  removed,  a  fading  spectre  of  the  key  will  be  visible. 
Let  this  paper  be  put  aside  for  many  months  where  nothing  can  disturb 
it,  and  then  in  darkness  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot  metal,  the  spectre  of 
the  key  will  again  appear.  In  the  case  of  bodies  more  highly  phos- 
phorescent than  paper,  the  spectres  of  many  different  objects  which 
may  have  been  laid  on  in  succession  will,  on  warming,  emerge  in  their 
proper  order.  This  is  equally  true  of  our  bodies  and  our  minds.  We 
are  involved  in  the  universal  metamorphosis.  Nothing  leaves  us  wholly 
as  it  found  us.  Every  man  we  meet,  every  book  we  read,  every  picture 
or  landscape  we  see,  every  word  or  tone  we  hear,  mingles  with  our 
beina:  and  modifies  it." 


"  Charles  Lamb  describes  the  heroes  of  the  trashy  novels  issued  in 
London  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  as  '  persons  neither 
of  this  world,  nor  of  any  conceivable  one  :  an  endless  string  of  activi- 
ties without  purpose,  of  purposes  without  a  motive.' 

"  Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  young  person  complaining  of  life  •  that  it 
was  not  at  all  like  what  she  had  read  in  the  books  ;  but  had  so  many 
troubles,  etc.  We  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  to  her  that  what  she 
had  said,  explained  one  of  the  great  evils  of  novel-reading.  Its  heroes 
are  '  not  of  this  world,  nor  of  any  conceivable  one,'  and  therefore 
becoming  enamored  by  such,  real  life  with  its  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities so  presses  upon  us  that  we  grow  weary  of  it,  and  dissatisfied 
with  that  state  of  life  God  has  placed  us  in.  If  there  were  no  other 
evil  connected  with  novel-reading,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  indiscriminate  use.  We  have  never  classed  ourselves  with  those 
who  would  forbid  the  novel  altogether.  Proper  ones,  read  occasionally 
for  amusement,  we  see  no  impropriety  in ;  if  they  be  only  read  occa- 
sionally. But  many  are  like  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  when  asked  why  he 
did  not  take  a  glass  of  wine,  replied  he  could  not  take  one  glass ;  it 
was  easier  for  him  to  abstain  altogether  than  to  be  moderate.  And 
so  it  will  prove  easier  for  some  to  abstain  altogether  from  novel-read- 
ing than  only  to  read  a  good  one  every  now  and  then." 
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THE   MODERN    POETRY   OF   DOUBT. 

OM.E  fine  anonymous  stanzas  in  the  February  number  of  Mac- 
millaiCs  Magazine,  written  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  give  us  a  fresh 
illustration  of  one  of  the  most  curiously  marked  and  constantly  recur- 
ring features  of  the  unbroken  succession  of  English  poets  between 
Shelley's  day  and  our  own, —  the  always  bitter  and  sometimes  almost 
tragic  cry  of  desolation,  with  which  one  after  the  other,  as  they  gaze 
eagerly  into  the  spiritual  world,  they  nerve  themselves  to  confess  what 
they  have  not  found  and  cannot  find  there.  It  is  true  that  the  Laureate, 
with  that  comprehension  of  grasp,  that  deliberate  rejection  of  single 
strands  of  feeling,  which  always  distinguishes  him,  has  rarely  allowed 
himself  to  echo  the  mere  wail  of  agonizing  doubt  without  shedding 
some  glimpse  of  faith,  some  ray  of  light  from  Him  whom  he  "deems 
the  Lord  of  all,"  upon  the  darkness,  but  even  Mr.  Tennyson's  gleams 
of  light  have  rarely  quite  equalled  his  "shadow-streaks  of  rain." 
There  is  no  lyric  in  all  his  volumes  quite  equal  to  that  which  tells  us 
how 

"The  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill, 

But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  • 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  is  still  ! " 

If  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets  is  unequalled  in  touching  the 
dreariest  landscape  with  some  beam  of  living  hope,  he  is  even  greater 
in  creating  the  passionate  need  and  craving  for  it,  the  almost  unspeak- 
able fear  that  we  may  be  left  alone  with  that  Nature  utterly  careless  of 
the  "single  life,"  and  almost  equally  careless  of  "the  type," — of 
Nature  "red  in  tooth  and  claw"  ravening  on  the  lives  she  sacrifices 
in  millions,  in  that  process  of  selection  which  science  has  so  triumph- 
antly established,  but  which  only  a  poet  can  picture  to  us  in  all  its 
terror.  Yet  no  one  can  fairly  deem  the  Poet  Laureate  one  who  takes 
any  pleasure  in  depicting  such  moods  of  desolation  as  Shelley  abounds 
in.  He  has  saved  the  higher  poetry  of  our  generation  from  despair, 
and  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  every  other  poet  of  note  has  so  far 
felt  either  his  influence,  or  some  influence  which  he  and  they  have  felt 
in  common,  as  to  mingle  with  even  the  most  profound  expressions  of 
unsatisfied  longing,  a  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  faith  —  as  surely  it  is  —  which  confers  the  power  to  pour  out 
doubt  so  truthfully  and  yet  so  sadly  to  the  silent  skies.  There  was 
nothing  of  this  in  Shelley's  song  as  he  shuddered  on  the  edge  of  the 
void  he  thought  he  saw.  The  English  language  does  not  contain  lines 
of  despair  at  once  so  calm  and  so  poignant,  as  those  with  which  he 
closed  the  unequal  but  marvellous  poem  of  "  Alastor,"  and  painted 
the  immeasurable  emptiness,  the  piercing  vacancy,  which  so  often  robs 
the  whole  universe  of  its  meaning  when  one  mortal  life  dies  out : — 
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"  It  is  a  woe  '  too  deep  for  tears  '  when  all_ 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of   human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were." 

Nor  was  it,  of  course,  only  in  a  passage  here  and  there  that  this  vivid 
sense  of  unutterable  desolation  of  spirit,  boldly  faced  and  confessed 
to  himself,  found  expression  in  Shelley.  It  was  a  thread  of  pain 
running  through  his  whole  poetry,  though  now  and  then,  as  in 
"  Adonais,"  it  was  replaced  for  a  moment  by  flashes  of  almost 
triumphant  hope.  Passionate  but  hopeless  desire  wailed  like  the  wind 
in  an  JEoYian  harp  in  more  than  half  his  lyrics.  When  will  any  chord 
be  struck  of  a  despair  deeper  than  this?  — 

"  When  the  lamp  is  shattered 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered 

The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed ; 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  notes  are  remembered  not ; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken, 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

"As  music  and  splendour 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 
The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute : — 
No  song  but  sad  dirges 

Like  the  wind  in  a  ruined  cell, 
Or  the   mournful  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell." 

No  doubt,  the  two  modern  poets  who  have  most  nearly  taken  up  the 
same  intellectual  ground  as  Shelley  in  gazing  into  the  spiritual  world, 
Mr.  Clough  and  Mr.  Arnold,  have,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
interwoven  with  his  tone  of  utter  desolation  a  thread  of  manly  and 
solemn  conviction  that  "  there  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,"  as 
Tennyson  himself  says,  than  in  all  the  creeds.  The  student  of  their 
poetry  is  not  unnerved  by  their  boldest  confessions  as  he  is  by  Shelley's 
desolate  cry.  Even  when  Mr.  Clough  paces  about  the  "  great  sinful 
streets  of  Naples,"  murmuring  to  himself, —  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wonder  and  the  heat  with  which  his  heart  burns  within  him  as  he 
gazes  on  all  that  fermenting  mass  of  evil, — 

"Christ  is  not  risen.     No, 
He  lies  and  moulders  low ; 
Christ  is  not  risen," 

—  there  is  an  under-current  of  faith  in  the  power  which  enables  him 
to  confess  his  doubt.  Nay,  even  as  he  goes  over  the  familiar  old 
ground  of  those  '  evidences '  which  he  had  imprinted  on  his  heart  in 
his  intense  desire  to  believe  in  the  Gospel,  and  link  by  link  declares 
them  all  untrustworthy,  there  is  a  burning  remnant  of  hope,  very 
different  from  Shelley's  thrilling  desolation,  in  the  ascetic  minuteness 
of  the  vigilance  with  which  he  cuts  away  his  own  hope  from  under 
him: — 
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"What  if  the  women  ere  the  dawn  was  grey, 
Saw  one  or  more  grer.t  angels,  as  they  sav, 
(Angels  or  Him  Hin  self)  ?     Yet  neither  there  nor  then, 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all, 
Hath  he  appeared  to  Peter  and  the  ten, 
Nor  save  in  thunderous  terrors  to  blind  Saul ; 
Save  in  an  after  Gospel  and  late  Creed, 
He  is  not  risen  indeed, — 
Christ  is  not  risen." 

Nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  this  wonderfully  fine  piece  of  spiritual 
asceticism,  in  which  a  great  mind  filled  with  a  passionate  love  for 
Christ  flings  away  one  after  another  the  grounds  of  hope  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  honestly  retain,  followed  by  one  —  of  far  less 
poetical  intensity,  indeed, —  but  of  evident  sincerity,  in  which  the  poet 
asserts  his  confidence  that, — 

"Though  He  be  dead,  He  is  not  dead, 
Nor  gone  though  fled, 
Not  lost,  though  vanished ; 
Though  He  return  not,  though 
He  lies  and  moulders  low ; 
In  the  true  creed, 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed, 
Christ  is  yet  risen." 

For  of  Mr.  Clough  it  is  plain  that  though  the  doubt  and  difficulty  and 
denial  were  immense,  though  the  intellect  of  the  poet  sternly  denied 
his  heart  many  a  once  cherished  and  still  longed-for  faith,  yet  beneath 
the  doubt  and  difficulty  and  denial  there  was  a  residuum  of  victorious 
trust  which  alone, —  if  we  may  so  express  it, —  gave  him  heart  to  doubt. 
And  so  again  in  some  true  sense  it  is  with  Mr.  Arnold.  His  poetry 
indeed  is  not  so  full  of  bitter  and  almost  heart-rending  resolve  to 
surrender  every  grain  of  belief  its  author  cannot  justify.  And  as  the 
confession  is  the  confession  of  a  milder  pain,  so  the  reassertion  of  the 
faith  behind  the  doubt  is  less  triumphant.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our 
modern  poetry  more  touching  in  its  quiet  sadness  than  this : — 

"  While  we  believed,  on  earth  He  went 
And  open  stood  His  grave  ; 
Men  called  from  chamber,  church,  and  tent, 
And  Christ  was  by  to  save. 

"Now  He  is  dead.     Far  hence  he  lies 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town, 
And  on  His  grave  with  shining  eyes 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

"  In  vain  men  still,  with  hoping  new, 
Regard  His  death-place  dumb, 
And  say  the  stone  is  not  yet  to, 
And  wait  for  words  to  come. 

"Ah,  from  that  silent  sacred  land 
Of  sun  and  arid  stone, 
And  crumbling  wall,  and  sultry  sand, 
Comes  now  one  word  alone  ! 

"From  David's  lips  this  word  did  roll, 

'Tis  true  and  living  yet  ; 
'No  man  can  save  his  brother's  soul 
Nor  pay  his  brother's  debt.' 
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"Alone,  self-poised,  henceforward  man 
Must  labour;    must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  divine." 

Yet  here,  too, —  and  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  whole  thread  of  feeling 
penetrating  everywhere  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry, —  this  confession  of  a 
great  doubt  is  mellowed  by  the  confession  of  a  fainter  yet  deeper  trust. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  fine  poem  just  published  in  Mac- 
millan,  which  gives  out  evanescent  flavours  of  many  other  poets, —  of 
Clough,  of  Arnold,  even  of  Morris.  The  author  describes  first  in  a 
far  from  Roman  Catholic  spirit,  and  with  something  of  the  Chaucerian 
pity  of  the  last-named  poet,  the  procession  of  the  Bishops  ;*  and  then 
after  a  very  picturesque  passage  on  the  various  elements  of  the  conclave, 
and  a  digression  in  eulogy  of  St.  Francis  and  his  Franciscans,  he 
draws  a  picture  of  two  figures  seen  by  his,  though  not  by  every  eye,  in 
the  great  Council  Hall.  One  of  them  is  but  a  faint  vision,  a  vision, 
as  the  prophet  says,  "  neither  clear  nor  dark  "  :  but  the  other  figure  is 
neither  delicate  nor  dim.  It  is  the  figure  of  some  Oriental  seer,  who 
for  a  hundred  years  had  sought  passionately  for  truth  and  rejected 
dreams;  and  it  is  this  eager  and  angry  seer  who  first  stamps  his  mark 
on  the  assembly  by  a  passionate  address  in  which  he  denies  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  present.  But  while  his  speech  still  paralyses  the 
Council,  Faith  rises  in  the  likeness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  rapt 
away, —  her  "translation"  to  heaven, —  the  poet's  equivalent  for  the 
assumption  of  the  body  of  the  Virgin,  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Council  will  decree, —  being  thus  described  in  some  fine  lines,  contain- 
ing more  than  an  echo  of  Mr.  Clough's : — 

"And  yet,  translated  from  the  Pontiff's  side 
She  did  not  die,  O  say  not  that  she  died  ! 
She  died  not,  died  not,  O  the  faint  and  fair ! 
She  could  not  die,  but  melted  into  air ! " 

And  with  that  hope  that  Faith  had  only  become  invisible,  had  not 
died, —  a  hope  weaker  than  Mr.  Clough's,  less  definite  than  Mr. 
Arnold's,  but  yet  containing  no  echo  of  Shelley's  poignant  wail,  the 
poet  leaves  us  to  content  ourselves  as  we  may. 

Is  there  not  something  striking  about  this  consensus  of  the  higher 
poets  of  our  day  in  this  frank  and  sad  confession  of  Doubt  with  an 
undertone  of  faith?  —  an  undertone  that  varies  with  the  individual 
strength  of  the  poet, —  rising  in  Mr.  Tennyson  to  the  assertion  that 
"  the  strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,"  will  unquestionably  prevail 
even  over  all  those  doubts  which  he  sings  in  so  unflinching  and  yet 
sad  a  strain, —  falling  in  the  poet  of  these  new  and  beautiful  stanzas, 
as  he  records  the  disappearance  of  Faith  from  mortal  sight,  to  the 
trembling  entreaty,  "  O  say  not  that  she  died  !  "  It  seems  to  us  to  show 
one  of  two  things, —  either  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  long  and  un- 
certain era  of  spiritual  suspense, —  scepticism  qualified  by  a  yearning 
hope, —  or  that  the  way  is  preparing  for  a  clay  of  clearer  and  more 
solid  trust  than  the  world  has  yet  known.  And  for  which  issue  of  the 
two  it  is  that  "the  generations  are  prepared,"  every  man  will  decide 
according  as  he  perceives,  or  fails  to  perceive,  that  when  the  great 

*  [We  omit  the  extracts,  which  can'be  found  in  the  poem  itself  on  p.  416.—  Eds  ] 
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controversy  between  faith  and  suspense  has  been  pleaded  to  its  last 
plea,  a  supernatural  Power  steps  in  which  fastens  upon  every  really 
candid  and  open  heart  a  final  compulsion  of  faith,  enabling  the  soul 
to  beat  up  against  the  strongest  head-winds  of  sceptical  theory,  and 
"  flee  unto  the  mountain  "  where  from  all  these  tremblings  there  is 
rest. —  The  Spectator. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and  Gennesareth,  &c.  By 
J.  Macgregor,  M.  A.  With  Alaps  and  Illustrations.  London : 
John  Murray.     1869. 

The  founder  of  the  Canoe  Club  has  beyond  question  entitled  himself 
to  the  traditional  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  pleasure.  We  can 
imagine,  however,  the  genial  voluptuary  who  proposed  the  prize 
bestowing  it  somewhat  grudgingly  in  a  case  where  the  pleasure 
remains,  as  much  almost  as  the  prize  itself,  the  mere  monopoly  of  the 
discoverer.  A  peculiar  palate  is  certainly  required  to  appreciate  the 
flavour  of  the  new  enjoyment;  for  a  delight  the  essence  of  which  lies 
in  its  being  shared  by  nobody  else  is  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  for 
the  taste  of  pleasure-seekers  in  general.  So  multiform  and  marvellous 
are  human  tastes  that  no  idiosyncrasy  will  seem  to  the  philosopher  to 
lie  outside  the  pale  of  nature.  The  last  extreme  case  may  but  teach 
him  to  readjust  his  standard  of  human  motives  and  enlarge  his  catalogue 
of  things  which  minister  to  human  joys.  The  hermit  or  stylite  or 
silentiary  of  old  may  have  been  no  dismal  ascetic,  as  plain  folks  have 
commonly  supposed,  but  simply  an  original,  with  his  private  views  of 
pious  enjoyment,  quietly  bent  on  keeping  his  paradise  all  to  himself. 
It  may  be  that  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself  to  throw  away 
his  society  upon  a  world  unworthy  of  him.  Common  people  like  our- 
selves might  think  it  a  queer  way  of  enjoying  the  world  to  be  always 
contemplating  it,  in  solitary  pride  or  self-content,  from  the  top  of  a 
pillar  or  the  hollow  of  a  canoe.  The  greater,  consequently,  our 
curiosity  to  gather  from  our  living  and  speaking  solitaries  in  what  this 
special  charm  consists.  Are  we  to  call  it  a  morbid  tendency  ?  Or  is 
it  a  healthful  reaction  either  from  the  excessive  fuss  and  turmoil  or  the 
palling  pleasures  of  life,  which  drives  men  in  our  day  into  a  wilderness 
of  their  own  making?  We  have  had  one  type  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Speke 
reading  his  Bible  among  the  recks  of  Devon.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
Mr.  John  Macgregor  distributing  tracts  or  singing  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  down  the  Danube,  or,  wrapped  in  a  fog  in  his  lone  canoe  on 
Jordan,  absorbed  in  his  "  traveller's  book  of  Psalms,  the  kind  parting 
present  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  "?  The  captain  of  the  Rob  Roy  is 
certainly  never  tired  of  telling  us  how  healthy  and  strong  he  is,  as  .well 
as  how  religious.  He  can  excite  our  envy  at  the  same  time  that  he 
makes  us  feel  our  abasement.  It  is  not  everyone  who. both  fears  God 
and  can  carry  five  hundredweight.  Nor  can  many  a  man  paddle  his 
canoe  eight  hours  at  a  stretch  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Mus- 
cularity, which  has  somehow  been  popularly  connected  with  broad 
views  of  theology,  can  no  longer  remain  the  exclusive  boast  of  a  section 
which  the  first  of  canoeists  would  probably  reprobate  above  Popery 
itself.     But  for  the  trite  saying  that  extremes  often  meet,  we  might  also 
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wonder  to  find  the  strictest  Evangelicalism  suddenly  break  out  in  a 
species  of  relic  worship.  Generally,  it  has  been  understood,  idolatry 
of  this  simple  kind  has  been  reserved  for  persons  and  objects  that 
have  long  passed  away.  Even  Wesley  had  been  gone,  we  believe, 
some  years  before  his  wig  was  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful 
under  a  glass-case.  The  modern  saint  or  pilgrim  has  the  advantage 
of  airing  himself  in  all  the  odour  of  his  living  and  conscious  sanctity 
in  the  presence  of  his  worshippers.  At  the  recent  exposition  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  the  public  were  treated  to  a  sight,  not  only 
of  the  Rob  Roy,  but  of  relics  hallowed,  we  may  presume,  either  by  the 
waters  over  which  she  had  floated,  or  by  the  usage  to  which  they  had 
been  applied.  Mr.  John  Macgregor  still  remains  amusingly  blind  to 
the  innocent  egotism  which  led  him  to  parade  his  "unconsumed 
stores,1'  his  stumps  of  tooth-brushes,  and  his  "emetic."  The  black 
and  mouldy-looking  crusts  which  some  unmannerly  critic  mistook  for 
"  remnants  of  repasts  "  are  now  explained,  with  much  wrath,  to  be 
"  neat  little  loaves  an  inch  on  each  side,"  certainly  of  a  most  enduring 
kind,  which  he  "  brought  from  Damascus  twenty  years  ago."  "  You  dip 
the  loaves  in  water  and  they  soften  and  expand."  It  is  well  for  once 
to  see  the  Englishman's  horror  of  making  himself  ridiculous  overridden 
by  the  Scotchman's  proverbial  inability  to  see  a  joke.  Else  we  might 
have  lost  many  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  incidents  of  the  Rob  Roy's 
wanderings,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  telling  revelations  of  her 
captain's  inner  consciousness.  It  is  to  this  insensibility  to  the  sort  of 
figure  he  must  occasionally  have  cut  to  profane  eyes,  especially  those 
of  the  benighted  foreigner,  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  that  is 
amusing  and  agreeable  in  the  record  of  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  thought  one  of  the  oddest  outbursts  of  insular  eccentricity.  But 
for  it  we  should  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  really  golden  instruction 
and  entertainment,  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  more  of  the  alloy  of 
self-exhibition  in  the  latest  adventures  of  the  Rob  Roy  on  Eastern 
waters. 

To  speak  of  being  alone  in  his  canoe  would  of  course  be,  in  her 
captain's  eyes,  disloyalty  or  want  of  affection  towards  his  beloved 
little  craft.  "We" — i.  e.  he  and  she  —  were  companions  and  familiar 
friends  to  each  other.  One  soul  seems  to  animate  the  two,  and  when 
either  speaks  the  other  answers.  From  the  day  when  the  little 
"Merkeb"  astonished  the  Alexandrian  natives,  until  she  "essayed 
the  Syrian  lakes  and  the  rivers  and  seas  of  Palestine,"  and  entered  on 
scenes  never  before  opened  to  the  traveller's  gaze,  we  feel  that  half  of 
the  individuality  belongs  to  the  craft  herself.  The  Rob  Roy  is  "  content 
to  start  at  a  slower  pace  and  in  easier  navigation."  The  French 
offiqials  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  it  is  true,  polite  under  all  the 
cynicism  of  their  race  and  creed,  "  barely  concealed  a  suspicion  that 
their  guest  was  at  least  half  crazy."  An  honest  Belgian  at  the  table 
d'hote  was  moved  to  the  confession,  "  Les  Anglais  sont  plus  chic  que 
nous."  The  amount  of  thought  and  handicraft  bestowed  upon  the 
Rob  Roy  may  be  supposed  to  have  brought  this  sample  of  minute  naval 
architecture  well  nigh  to  perfection  : — 

The  Rob  Roy  is  14  feet  long,  26  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  deep  outside,  built  of 
oak  below  and  covered  with  cedar.     A  waterproof  apron  protects  me  from  waves  and 
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rain.  Her  topmast  is  the  second  joint  of  my  fishing-rod,  and  a  third  joint  is  ready  in 
the  stern.  Her  sails  are  dyed  deep  blue,  an  excellent  plan,  for  it  tempers  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  and  is  mere  readily  concealed  from  the  Arab's  eye.  The  blue-bladed  paddle 
is  the  same  that  was  wielded  in  Sweden  over  many  a  broad  lake,  and  though  an  inch 
of  its  edge  had  been  split  off  by  an  upset  of  the  canoe  from  a  runaway  cart  in  a  Nor- 
way forest,  yet  I  loved  my  old  paddle  best  of  them  all.  To  sleep  in  the  canoe  I  always 
go  ashore,  and  work  her  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  beach  until  the  keel  is  firmly 
bedded  for  a  good  night's  rest.  Next  we  form  a  little  cabin  less  than  3  feet  high,  and 
more  than  6  feet  long,  and  then  having  inside  the  gauze  mosquito  curtain,  and  over 
all  a  strong  white  waterproof  sheet,  6  feet  square,  and  drooping  loose  upon  each  side, 
we  are  made  up  snug,  and  can  defy  all  kinds  of  weather.  A  "  post-office  bag,"  very 
light,  but  completely  waterproof,  has  held  our  clothes  during  the  day,  and  now  it  becomes 
a  pillow.  The  bed  is  3  feet  long,  and  14  inches  wide,  quite  long  enough  for  all  one 
cares  about,  and  no  complaints  were  heard  of  its  being  too  broad.  It  is  only  the 
shoulders  and  hips  that  really  require  a  soft  mattress  if  the  head  is  pillowed  too ;  as 
for  the  rest  of  one's  body  it  doesn't  matter  at  all.  When  travelling  under  hot  sun,  I 
place  this  bed  behind  me,  with  one  end  on  deck,  and  the  middle  of  it  is  tied  round 
my  breast,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  end  just  under  the  long  back  leaf  of  my  sun- 
helmet,  which  is  of  pith  and  felt  combined,  a  head-dress  lately  introduced  by  Tress, 
and  entirely  successful,  for  I  wore  it  during  about  seven  months,  and  neither  rain,  nor 
sun,  nor  duckings  in  salt  waves,  ever  altered  its  lightness  or  good  shape.  The  bed 
thus  becomes  an  excellent  protector  against  sunstroke,  and  it  was  especially  useful 
when  my  course  was  north,  and  my  back  was  thus  turned  to  the  sun.  Often  I  went 
ashore  with  the  bed  still  dangling  from  my  waist  behind,  while  wondering  natives 
gazed  at  the  "  Giaour  "  with  his  air-bag  tail.  The  bed  was  useful  too  when  I  sat 
upon  wet  sand,  or  grass,  or  gravel,  and  it  was  always  a  good  life-buoy  in  case  of  an 
upset. 

Feeling  "never  less  alone  than  when  alone,"  is  it,  Mr.  John  Macgregor 
asks,  "maudlin''  that  he  cannot  help  personifying  a  boat  like  this,  the 
companion  of  so  many  happy  hours,  the  sole  sharer  of  great  joys  and 
anxious  times  ?  "  Are  we  sure  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  heart  ot 
oak,  no  sentiment  under  bent  birch  ribs  ?  "  The  mere  "  landsman  " 
may  think  so.  Our  author,  who  it  seems  by  virtue  of  his  many  clays 
and  hours  afloat  has  dubbed  himself  a  "  sailor,"  knows  her  better. 
"  Like  all  her  sex,  she  had  her  temper,  and  always  had  her  own  way." 
Hany,  the  faithful  interpreter,  always  called  her  "the  young  lady." 
The  rough  Arab  porters  feared,  if  they  failed  to  love,  her.  They  saw 
her  do  impossible  things.  We  hear  of  her  "listening  in  her  oleander 
bed  "  to  the  chant  of  boatmen  floating  over  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth. 
No  wonder  she  was  "  entitled  to  her  Sabbath  rest."  The  only  question 
in  her  captain's  mind  was  whether  "  it  was  not  right  to  let  the  boat  rest 
all  their  Sunday  as  it  did  during  all  mine."  Puzzled  sheiks  and  half- 
frightened  Arabs  flocked  to  see  the  wonderful  "  Frangi "  and  his  mar- 
vellous "  shaktoor."  Over  the  Lebanon,  through  snow  and  mud,  the 
Rob  Roy  was  skilfully  borne  in  a  native  cart  or  on  the  back  of  a  mule 
or  sure-stepping  horse,  to  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  the  course  of  which  famed  streams  has  been  set  down  in  the 
resulting  chart  with  an  accuracy  never  before  attainable.  A  sketch  of 
the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Abana  illustrates  well  the  boldness  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the  canoeist  in  shooting 
its  headlong  waters.  The  dirt  and  squalor  of  Damascus  disenchant 
the  traveller  of  the  charm  thrown  by  nature  over  this  most  heavenly  of 
earthly  scenes.  At  Ateiba,  on  a  mouth  of  the  Abana,  the  "  Howaja  " 
kept  Christmas  Day  on  orthodox  English  fare  under  his  tents,  and 
indulged  in  some  wild  "  thoughts  "  which  are  obviously  meant  to  have  a 
withering  effect  upon  philosophers  of  the  modern  school  who  are  bent 
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on  "carrying  our  pedigree  back  with  honest  pride  to  the  ancestral 
oyster  in  a  metamorphic  rock."  A  detour  was  made  from  the  main 
stream  to  the  giant  town  of  Brak  (cistern),  one  of  the  marvellous  cities 
of  Bashan,  where  everything,  to  the  doors  and  shutters,  is  made  of 
stone.  Ritter  puts  these  strange  structures  down  to  the  time  of  Ham. 
Mr.  John  Macgregor  is  able  to  tell  us  more  about  their  antiquity,  and 
that  on  what  he  is  doubtless  right  to  consider  the  surest  authority  — 
namely,  their  own.  A  Greek  inscription,  he  tells  us,  on  a  wall  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  inn  where  he  put  up,  is  "  dated  five  centuries  before 
Christ."  It  is  tantalizing  not  to  get  the  exact  text  of  this  extraordinary 
mixture  of  prophecy  and  chronology,  to  our  view  decidedly  the  most 
curious  thing  our  author  met  with  in  all  his  travels. 

At  Ain  Halil,  the  "  high  fountain  "  near  the  little  village  of  Hasbeya, 
the  delighted  traveller  stood  at  the  infant  source  of  Jordan,  first  recog- 
nised as  such  by  Furer  von  Hamendorf  a.  d.  1566,  next  by  Seetzen, 
afterwards  by  Vandevelde,  Burkhardt,  and  Buckingham.  Our  author's 
sketch  map  gives  a  clear  and  doubtless  most  accurate  idea  of  the  spot 
watched  over  by  the  snowy  peak  of  Hermon,  where  wells  up  from  the 
sand  and  gravel  the  first  undoubted  subterranean  source  of  the  sacred 
river,  here  called  the  Hasbany.  Here  the  Rob  Roy  "gladly  rushed 
into  the  waters,"  to  wend  her  way,  broken  only  by  many  a  hair-breadth 
escape  and  lively  episode,  to  where  the  stream  dies  away  in  the  deepest 
depression  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Large  portions  of  the  Jordan 
were  in  all  probability  never  seen  by  human  eye  till  the  windings  and 
recesses  of  the  stream  were  threaded  by  the  novel  little  craft.  At  Tell 
el  Kady,  probably  the  ancient  Dan  (the  "Judge"),  is  what  has  been 
commonly  reputed  the  earliest  source  of  Jordan  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Hasbeya  springs.  Following  the  Hasbany  to  its  junction  with 
the  Banias,  our  traveller  came  upon  huge  blocks  and  groups  of  stone 
in  circles  and  squares,  scattered  over  nearly  a  mile,  which  he  agrees 
with  De  Saulcy  in  putting  down  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor. 
Hence  he  made  a  detour  of  much  interest  to  the  village  of  Banias,. 
once  the  town  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  where  rises  the  other  main  tributary 
of  the  Jordan.  Down  the  winding  Banias  the  Rob  Roy,  by  a  kind  of 
.rapid  waltzing  movement,  deftly  made  her  way,  pursued  by  yelling  and 
excited  Arabs.  After  a  long  chase  the  canoe  was  fairly  captured  by 
the  mob  of  swimmers,  and  borne  in  triumph  up  the  bank,  her  captain 
keeping  his  seat  inside  and  "  patting  the  wet  shaven  pate  "  of  his  more 
threatening  black  captor  by  way  of  keeping  terms  of  peace.  A  napo- 
leon cleverly  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the  sheikh  had  a  still  more 
magical  effect  in  establishing  a  friendly  footing,  followed  up  by  an 
ingenious  stratagem  in  making  the  simple  fellow  eat  salt  with  the 
stranger.  The  pistol,  which  for  a  moment  had  seemed  half  likely  to 
be  called  into  requisition,  was  left  to  rest  idly  under  the  canoe's  fore 
apron,  and  with  salaams  of  friendship  all  round  the  Rob  Roy  and  her 
crew  paddled  off  once  more  rejoicing.  Several  times  in  their  progress 
it  came  to  a  race  between  the  paddle  and  the  strong  arms  of  the  native 
swimmers,  nerved  by  hopes  of  plunder  or  possibly  by  wild  curiosity, 
most  often  by  the  invariable  "  backsheish."  Herds  of  wild  buffaloes 
looked  more  formidable  than  they  proved.  More  hurtful  than  the  might 
of  behemoth'were  the  sharp  leeches  of  Jordan,  which  fastened  on  the 
32 
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traveller's  bare  legs  as  he  jumped  overboard  to  clear  the  Rob  Roy  from 
the  maze  of  bushes.  Before  reaching  Hooleh  Lake,  "  the  waters  of 
Merom,"  a  labyrinth  of  papyrus  had  to  be  pierced  with  no  little  thought 
and  skill.  Through  this  tall,  dense  mass  of  jungle,  which  floated  and 
rustled  on  the  water,  the  most  extensive  papyrus  field  in  the  world,  it 
was  with  quick-beating  heart  and  earnest  paddle-strokes  that  the  author 
made  his  way  into  what  proved  to  be  the  true  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
finding  the  lake  by  measured  strokes  to  be  6,000  yards  in  its  full 
length.  Singling  out  a  high  peak,  he  had  at  one  view  the  Jordan 
leaving  Hooleh  Lake  and  rushing  into  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  a  fall  of 
the  "Descender"  of  no  less  than  700  feet  within  ten  miles,  without 
any  abrupt  cascade  or  fall.  Some  interesting  figures  are  put  together 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  comparison  with  other  noted  streams  in 
point  of  speed,  descent,  and  volume.  In  its  whole  course  of  120  miles 
the  Jordan,  from  the  Hasbeya  source  1,700  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Dead  Sea  1,300  below  it,  falls  3,000  feet,  or  25  feet  per 
mile  of  its  total  channel.  The  Dee,  about  equal  in  volume,  descends 
16.5  feet,  the  Thames  no  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  per  mile,  the 
mighty  Amazon  only  a  fifth  of  an  inch.  Abana  and  Pharpar  average 
about  5  feet.  Once  afloat  on  "deep  Galilee,"  otherwise  known  as 
Chinnereth,  Gennesareth,  and  Tiberias,  as  well  as  Tarichia  (from 
Tarichea  or  Kerak)  according  to  Pliny,  weeks  were  spent  in  exploring 
all  round  the  lake,  sounding  its  depths,  verifying  the  charts  and  calling 
up  its  hallowed  associations.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
writer  to  verify  and  realize  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  dis- 
appointing to  find  nothing  at  all  answering  to  the  "steep  place"  where 
the  swine  might  be  supposed  to  have  run  down.  At  Tell  Hoom  have 
been  unearthed  the  splendid  sculptured  stones  which  have  been  taken 
to  have  formed  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum.  Clear  indications  of  a 
stone  pier  were  visible  near  this,  as  again  at  Bethsaida,  partly  under 
the  clear  water. 

We  have  quite  a  dissertation,  "from  a  seaman's  point  of  view,"  upon 
the  ships  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  a  list  of  travellers'  state- 
ments as  to  the  state  of  the  navy  of  this  sea  from  Pococke  (a.  d.  1738) 
downwards.  Little  change  is  to  be  traced  between  the  earliest  of 
floating  structures  and  the  most  ship-shape  of  recent  craft,  "  carvel 
built"  and  daubed  with  plenty  of  bitumen.  Mr.  Macgregor  is  able  to 
assure  us  that  this  was  the  exact  way  in  which  Noah's  ark  was  built  — 
"of  interwoven  trees,  cased  thus  with  bitumen  within  and  without  " — 
with  his  main  reason  for  thinking  so.  "  A  most  serviceable  plan  this 
is  when  mere  flotation  is  the  purpose,  without  the  strain  from  masts  or 
engines  or  heavy  seas,  and  when  the  vessel  is  to  be  grounded  only 
once  after  being  launched  by  the  rising  of  the  water  round  it."  It  will 
be  refreshing  to  many  to  find  in  these  sceptical  days  an  assurance  of 
such  simple  and  unquestioning  belief.  O  sancta  simplicitas !  will,  we 
fear,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  exclamation  of  many  more.  But  the 
"Howaja"  has,  he  himself  tells  us,  a  short  and  easy  way  of  disposing 
of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  things,  and  making  all  mysteries  clear 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  In  his  open-air  moonlight  sermon  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  after  a  brief  epitome  of  his  journey,  he  "just  turned  to  the 
journey  of  life  and  the  home  for  us  pilgrims,"  and  wound  up  with  "  a 
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condensed  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  —  the  law  —  the 
prophets,  and  the  Saviour  —  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  ourselves." 
Probably  not  one  of  these  favoured  Arabs,  he  is  proud  to  think,  "  had 
ever  heard  so  much  truth  before,  or  will  ever  hear  it  again."  How 
much  of  the  force  of  this  encyclopaedic  homily  was  lost  through  each 
sentence  being  interpreted  by  Hany,  we  are  afraid  to  calculate.  Why 
the  preacher  should  have  been  reduced  to  this  loss  of  effect  we  are 
puzzled  to  explain,  when  we  find  him  on  a  former  occasion,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  most  effective  of  his  coloured  illustrations, 
keeping  alive  a  party  of  fifty  Arabs  with  a  long  story  of  his  own  "  about 
steamboats,  which  I  had  told  to  another  Arab  tribe  twenty  years  before 
at  the  Dead  Sea."  At  critical  moments  we  see  him  exposed  to  no 
little  risk  through  his  slender  command  of  the  vernacular  tongue.  By 
what  peculiar  psychological  law  is  it  that  his  stock  of  Arabic  words 
comes  and  goes  in  this  remarkable  manner?  He  can  certainly  wax 
fluent  and  forcible  enough  when  denouncing  in  his  own  tongue,  in  true 
Exeter  Hall  style,  though  totally  uncalled  upon  by  the  subject  in  hand, 
the  errors  and  impostures  of  Popery,  with  which  he  foreshadows 
shortly  a  "hard  fight  —  physical  fight."  So  much  of  sound  and  fury, 
it  might  be  thought,  can  scarcely  be  needed  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
the  poor  "  old  bachelor  abroad,"  to  the  worst  of  whose  detestable 
enormities  we  may  hope  to  have  arrived  at  length  by  this  terrible  anti- 
climax. 

The  announcement  by  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
last  spring,  of  his  meeting  a  live  crocodile  in  the  river  Kishon,  caused 
a  degree  of  excitement  altogether  in  excess  of  its  significance  as  a 
fact  in  natural  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  popular  idea  that  it 
was  only  on  the  Nile,  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
crocodiles  were  found.  We  can  hardly  expect  modern  travellers  and 
readers  of  the  Times  to  be  well  up  in  the  earlier  geographers,  or  even 
the  ordinary  classical  writers  on  natural  themes.  Even  from  Germany, 
we  observe  with  more  surprise,  letters  flocked  in  upon  our  author  testi- 
fying to  the  novelty  of  the  discovery.  Yet  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  well  known  writers  on  the  topography  of  Syria  and  the  Levant 
would  have  prepared  the  traveller  for  traces  of  a  creature  once 
said  to  have  abounded  in  the  district  between  Carmel  and  Caesarea. 
The  crocodile  is  mentioned  by  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  as  swarming  in  the 
Zerka  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Adrichomius,  quoting  from  Breiden- 
bach,  speaks  of  a  multitude  of  crocodiles  in  the  marsh  to  the  east  of 
the  city  of  Caesarea.  Both  Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  a  river,  and 
apparently  a  city  too,  near  Carmel,  named  from  the  crocodiles  which 
abounded  there,  as  they  likewise  did  in  the  Darat,  in  Mauritania,  and 
in  the  fountain  Azaritia  in  Bithynia.  Pococke  is  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  this  crocodile  river  with  the  Zerka.  It  was  far  more  likely 
the  Kishon,  running  parallel  with  Carmel,  though  Reland  thinks  he 
has  found  it  in  a  separate  stream  which  he  calls  the  Schichor  Libnath, 
a  name  also  applied  to  the  Nile.  We  scarcely  need  Pococke's  surmise 
that  the  Egyptians  brought  their  native  gods  hither,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  ugly  creatures  finding  a  home  in  either  river.  Crocodiles  have 
long  been  known  on  the  Zerka,  and  the  bones  of  one  lately  killed  there 
are  now,  Mr.  Macgregor  tells  us,  in  England.     Rumours  of  a  vague 
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kind  reached  him  at  Jerusalem  of  crocodiles  being  seen  in  the  Jordan, 
but  the  most  searching  inquiry,  backed  by  the  most  careful  survey  of  the 
river  banks  in  all  directions,  failed  to  confirm  the  story.  If  we  are 
right  in  identifying  the  "timsah"  with  the  Leviathan  of  Job,  Isaiah, 
and  the  Psalms,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  monster  was  far  wider  and 
better  known  than  he  could  possibly  have  been  had  his  sole  habitat 
been  the  distant  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  episode  on  the  Kishon 
comes  in,  however,  with  a  lively  effect  towards  the  end  of  the  Rob 
Roy's  adventures,  and  a  good  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken  by  the 
author  to  put  together  the  more  recent  notices  of  writers  on  the  subject. 
Altogether,  despite  much  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  which  we 
dislike,  Mr.  Macgregor  voyages  and  writes  in  such  earnest  that  he 
carries  us  along  with  him  from  first  to  last,  almost  in  envy  at  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  mind  which  can  set  him  at  so  easy  a  height  above  all 
the  world  besides,  as  well  as  at  the  healthy  physique  which  makes  life 
a  pure  pleasure  to  the  owner  under  whatever  circumstances.  Such  is 
the  variety  of  tastes  that  the  very  twang  of  exclusiveness,  prejudice, 
and  pharisaism  which  most  offends  us  may  form  to  readers  of  a  differ- 
ent class  the  special  charm  of  the  book.  To  such  we  can  promise 
that  the  perusal  of  it  will  bring  from  first  to  last  uninterrupted  and 
keen  delight. —  The  Saturday  Review. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  William  Henry  Waddell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1869. 

We  have  here  a  work  which  we  have  desired  for  years  to  see.  Of 
no  text-book  have  the  schools  been  in  such  need  as  of  a  Greek 
Grammar  for  beginners.  All  teachers  have  felt  this  need.  Of  the 
Greek  Grammars  we  have  had  heretofore,  while  some  of  them  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  advanced  pupils,  not  one  is  well  suited  for 
beginners.  They  have  that  immense  amount  of  learning  which  a 
student  of  Greek  must  obtain  in  time,  too  closely  blended  with  the 
simple  principles  of  the  language  (themselves  very  numerous)  to  allow 
beginners  to  advance  easily  and  cheerfully.  Professor  Waddell  has 
achieved  a  capital  success  in  his  efforts  to  detach  these  simple  principles 
from  that  more  intricate  learning,  and  so  arrange  them  that  their  study 
can  be  carried  on  with  far  less  of  trouble  and  labor  than  heretofore. 
The  title  is  a  modest  one  :  so  is  the  preface,  so  is  the  book.  It  is  only 
for  beginners.  Our  opinion  is  that  no  text-book  of  the  schools  more 
fully  accomplishes  its  purposes. 
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Casimir  Maretnma:  a  Novel.  By  Arthur  Helps.  i6mo.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.     $2.00. 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  by  Ellen  Frothingham. 
8vo.     Illustrated.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     $2.00. 

Mauprat.  A  Novel.  By  George  Sand.  From  the  French,  by  Virginia 
Vaughan.     i6mo.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     $1.50. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Blank  Verse  by  Wm.  Cullen 
Bryant.     Vol.  1.     Imp.  8vo.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.     $5.00. 

The  English  Note-book  of Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  2  vols.  i6mo.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Hohensteins :  a  Novel.  By  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  i2mo.  New  York: 
Leypoldt  &  Holt.     $2.00. 

The  Rock  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  By  B.  Auerbach.  New  York  :  Leypoldt 
&  Holt. 

The  Virginia  Company  of  London,  with  Letters  never  before  printed.  By 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neill.     8vo.     Albany  :  J.  Munsell.     $5.00. 

The  Family  and  the  Church.  By  Father  Hyacinthe.  i2mo.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

The  Partisan :  A  Romance  of  the  Revolution.  By  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
(New  Edition  of  Simms's  Works).  New  York :  W.  J.  Widdleton. 
$1.75- 
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THERE  are  three  Graces,  says  Goethe ;  grace  in  giving,  grace  in 
receiving,  and  grace  in  thanking.  May  the  youngest  sister  guide 
our  pen  as  we  perform  the  pleasantest  duty  that  can  fall  to  an  editor's  lot, 
that  of  acknowledging  the  unsolicited  kindness  of  friends. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  —  the  only  State 
Society  of  the  kind  which  has  survived  the  war,  and  which,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  —  the  Senior  Publisher  of  this  Magazine 
was  present  by  invitation,  when,  quite  unexpectedly  to  him,  a  resolution  most 
flattering  to  the  New  Eclectic  was  introduced  and  unanimously  passed,  after 
several  gentlemen  had  supported  it  in  language  full  of  true  Southern  courtesy 
and  warm-hearted  sympathy  with  our  efforts  and  our  aims.  The  resolutions, 
with  the  note  accompanying  them,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Savannah,  March  pA,  1870. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Turnbull  : 
Dear  Sir: 
I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  the  following  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  our  Society  at  the  regular  meeting  held  this  evening. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm,  Harden, 

Librarian. 

[Copy.] 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  feeling  the  want  of  some 
medium  where  Southern  thought,  whether  historical,  political,  or  purely  literary, 
could  be  properly  expressed,  recognise  in  the  New  Eclectic  Magazine,  published  in 
Baltimore  by  Messrs.  Turnbull  &  Murdoch,  a  periodical  of  great  merit  both  as  to 
original  and  selected  matter,  and  thoroughly  indorsing  the  same,  recommend  it  to 
the  general  reading  public. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  resolutions  be  published  by  the  Librarian  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  city,  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  Mr.  Turnbull. 

We  have  also  too  long  deferred  the  expression  of  our  heartiest  thanks  to 
our  brethren  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press  for  innumerable  kind, 
sympathetic,  and  encouraging  notices,  showing  that  we  are  everywhere 
regarded,  as  it  is  our  highest  ambition  to  be,  strenuous  laborers  in  the  cause 
of  Southern  literature  and  Southern  culture. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society  and  to  our  confreres  of  the 
press  we  would  say  that  their  sympathy  and  encouragement  fall  upon  no 
ungenial  soil,  and  that  their  kindnesses  —  ' 

—  are  registered  where  every  day  we  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them. 

Perhaps  even  more  surprising,  as  a  triumph  of  scientific  research 
under  conditions  the  most  difficult,  than  the  recent  discoveries  in  relation 
to  solar  and  stellar  light,  has  been  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  received  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  a  fixed 
star.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  distance  of  these  bodies  —  that 
the  nearest  star  to  us  is  seven  thousand  times  further  from  the  sun 
than  is  the  planet  Neptune  —  and  that  the  light  and  heat  we  receive 
from  it  is  not  more  than  a  fifty-millionth  part  of  the  light  and  beat  radiated 
by  the  sun  to  that  planet  in  the  outer  regions  of  darkness  and  intense  frost  — 
the  difficulty  of  determining  so  infinitesimal  a  quantity  might  well  be 
considered  insuperable. 

Mr.  Stone,  F.  R.  S.,  however,  by  the  means  of  the  great  equatorial  at 
Greenwich,  has  succeded  in  solving  the  problem.  His  first  difficulty  was  in 
preventing  the  incessant  changes,  not  only  in  the  temperature,  but  in  the 
transmissive,  or  transcalent  qualities  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  from  inter- 
fering with  his  determinations  ;  and  this  he  at  last  accomplished,  and  success- 
fully established  "a  reliable  zero"  or  fixed  starting-point  for  his  measure- 
ments. 

The  two  stars  the  heat  received  from  which  has  been  measured,  are  the 
well-known  and  brilliant  Arcturus  and  Vega.  The  former  of  these  is  of  an 
orange-red,  and  the  latter  of  a  steely  blue.  From  the  fact  that  the  heat-rays 
are  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  should  have  concluded,  a  priori,  that 
though  both  are  of  equal  brilliancy,  the  former  would  send  us  more  heat 
than  the  latter,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be  the  fact,  Arcturus  sending  us 
about  twice  as  much  heat  as  Vega.     The  heat  received  from  Arcturus  is 
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sensibly  the  same  as  that  received  from  the  face  of  a  three-inch  iron  cube 
full  of  boiling  water,  at  a  distance  of  383  yards,  or  about  the  800,000th  part 
of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

If,  as  we  can  not  doubt,  these  stars  are  suns  surrounded  by  planets  of  their 
own,  how  intense  must  be  the  heat  received  from  this  fiery  Arcturus  ;  and 
what  strange  chemical  processes  go  on  in  those  that  receive  the  blue  and 
actinic  rays  of  Vega. 

Still  more  wondrous  would  be  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  if  we  could 
transport  ourselves  to  the  planets  circling  round  the  binary  stars.  These 
suns  are  of  every  variety  of  hue,  and  frequently  paired  in  complementary 
colors.  Then  the  planet,  if  near,  may  have  a  yellow  morning,  a  russet  noon, 
and  a  purple  evening ;  or,  at  the  nodes,  days  of  pure  scarlet  and  days  of 
vivid  green.  Or,  if  the  planets  be  more  distant,  during  the  day  both  suns 
may  be  in  the  firmament,  sometimes  blazing  with  equal  splendor,  or  varying 
in  intensity  as  the  relative  distance  changes  while  the  planet  fulfils  its  year. 
Imagine  a  landscape  illuminated  by  an  orange  sun  and  a  blue  sun,  the  former 
casting  blue  shadows  and  the  latter  orange  ones.  What  fancy  can  depict 
the  wondrous  effects,  of  which  our  most  gorgeous  sunsets  afford  us  scarcely 
the  faintest  type  ? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  dramatic  accounts  of  a  mutiny  at  sea 
that  we  ever  read,  apparently  true  in  all  particulars,  is  reported  in  the  Bulletin 
Officiel  of  the  French  establishments  in  Oceanica. 

On  the  17th  of  last  July  the  barque  Moa-Roa  of  Tahiti,  was  on  her  way  for 
this  island,  having  on  board  287  Kanakas.  At  5  A.  M.  these  were  all  on 
deck,  quiet  and  in  apparent  good  humor,  to  receive  a  quantity  of  shirts  and 
tobacco  which  the  captain  had  ordered  to  be  served  out.  The  men  of  the 
watch  were  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  engaged  in  some  work,  when  on  a  sudden 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Kanakas,  who  struck  a  passenger,  M.  Lattin,  dead 
with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet,  and  at  the  same  moment  killed  the  captain  by  a 
stab  in  the  back.  The  second  mate,  Charles  Steenalt,  a  Dane,  hastened 
forward  to  save  the  captain  ;  but  seeing  that  it  was  too  late  he  sought  safety 
in  the  cabin,  while  the  Kanakas  rushed  upon  the  watch  and  killed  them  to  a 
man. 

As  those  who  survived  of  the  ship's  company  seemed  disposed  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly,  the  savages  determined  to  blockade  the  cabin  as  well  as  they 
could,  with  the  brick-work  from  the  galley,  some  of  the  sails  and  all  the 
packages  on  deck.  The  men  of  the  other  watch,  seeing  that  resistance  was 
useless,  took  refuge  under  deck,  and  shut  down  the  fore-hatch  which  they 
made  fast ;  and  after  much  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  joining  the  other 
survivors  in  the  cabin.  There  were,  unfortunately,  no  arms  on  board  but 
two  muskets. 

The  mate,  Steenalt,  now  took  a  desperate  resolution.  He  filled  a  keg  with 
powder,  and  crawling  between  decks,  fixed  it  against  the  under  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  deck  where  the  savages  were  collected,  making  a  sort  of  rampart 
around  it  of  all  the  spare  sails.  Then  ordering  the  rest  to  keep  as  far  aft  as 
possible,  he  laid  a  short  train  of  powder,  as  he  had  but  little  to  spare,  and 
when  all  was  ready,  fired  the  train.  A  considerable  part  of  the  deck  was 
blown  up,  and  with  it  the  most  of  the  mutineers.  The  rest,  terrified  at  the 
explosion,  sprang  into  the  sea.  They  afterwards  attempted  to  board  the 
ship,  but  being  repulsed,  struck  out  to  swim  to  Byron  Island,  which  was  not 
far  distant. 

The  roll  was  then  called  on  board.  The  captain,  the  first  mate,  the 
passenger  M.  Lattin,  and  five  sailors  were  dead  ;  the  other  passenger,  the 
interpreter,  and  two  sailors  were  wounded.  The  sole  unharmed  survivors 
were  the  brave  second  mate  and  five  sailors. 

The  next  morning  the  bodies  were  committed  to  the  sea,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  the  barque's  course  set  for  Tahiti,  where  she  arrived  in 
safety. 
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Mr.  Tennyson's  very  reasonable  desire  to  obtain  a  moderate  share  of 
peace  and  privacy,  secure  from  the  prying  snobs  and  impertinent  tourists 
who  drove  him  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  granted 
at  his  new  residence  near  Haslemere.  Already  proprietors  are  advertising 
houses  to  let  "  near  Mr.  Tennyson's  seat,  with  full  view  of  the  same."  An 
English  paper  remarks  —  "Perhaps  a  speculative  builder  will  run  up  a 
'Tennyson  Terrace'  within  still  nearer  distance  of  Haslemere,  with  powerful 
telescopes  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  poet's  house  ;  and  if  the  laureate 
could  be  induced  to  sit  for  half-an-hour  each  day  under  the  '  large  porch  of 
five  pointed  arches,'  and  there  enjoy  his  beloved  cigar,  doubtless  the  compe- 
tition for  a  house  in  '  Tennyson  Terrace '  would  be  vigorous  and  long 
sustained." 

In  the  last  number  of  Eraser's  Magazine  is  an  excellent  article  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  in  reply  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women.  While 
admitting  various  admirable  features  in  the  book,  he  is  a  little  amused  with 
the  author's  calm  confidence  in  asserting  as  an  indisputable  truth  what  at  the 
best  can  be  but  his  opinion,  and  perhaps  one  which  is  quite  unsusceptible  of 
proof.  Mr.  Mill  has  an  easy  way,  which  is  quite  his  own,  of  shifting  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  other  party  when  he  feels  himself  not  quite  sure  of 
his  arguments.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women, 
he  coolly  says  :  "The  onus  probandi  always  rests  with  those  who  advocate 
a  restriction  of  liberty."  How  does  he  prove  that  ?  We  should  rather  say 
that  it  rested  on  those  who  proposed  innovations. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  of 
women's  voting.  He  justly  points  out  that  a  vote  is  neither  a  privilege 
nor  a  rig/it,  but  a  trust;  and  should  only  be  given  to  those  who  will  use  it 
for  the  benefit  of  society.  Now  if  women  are  just  as  competent  to  use  the 
vote  as  men,  and  not  more  competent,  the  only  result  of  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  them  will  be  to  double  the  number  of  votes  cast,  without  im- 
proving the  judiciousness  of  the  voting;  or,  as  Sir  Henry  puts  it,  "the  con- 
stituency will  not  be  improved  by  simple  dilution."  It  rests  therefore  with 
the  advocates  of  female  suffrage  to  prove  that  women  are  more  competent  to 
vote  than  men,  before  they  can  demand  that  they  be  entrusted  with  the  ballot 
for  the  public  good. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  O.  Faxon,  a  distinguished 
Southern  journalist,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Rebel,  and,  after 
the  war,  leading  political  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six,  and  at  a  time  when  the  South  can  ill  spare  such 
defenders. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  English  journal  for  a  scrap  of  some  archaeological 
or  legendary  interest.  At  Kirkless  in  Yorkshire  there  stands  an  ancient  cross 
of  stone,  outside  the  site  of  a  ruined  nunnery,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  mark  the  place  of  burial  of  the  famous  Robin  Hood.  This  celebrated 
outlaw,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  a  banished  nobleman.  His  epitaph  has  been  preserved 
by  antiquaries,  though  the  tombstone  on  which  it  may  have  been  engraved, 
no  longer  exists.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Hear,  undernead  dis  latil  stean, 
Laiz  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington ; 
Nea  arcir  vir  as  him  sa  geud, 
And  pipl  kauld  him  Robin  Heud  ; 
Sick  utlawz  az  hi,  an  his  men, 
Vil  Inglande  nivr  si  agin. 

Obit.  24  Kal.  Dekembris,   1247. 
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Some  interest  has  lately  been  excited  by  a  discovery  of  Dr.  Tyndall's,  which 
may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  hygienic  or  pathological  questions. 
Every  one  has  noticed  how,  when  a  beam  of  direct  sunlight  falls  through  a 
crevice  into  a  darkened  room,  its  path  is  seen  to  be  crowded  with  minute  solid 
particles,  or  motes,  in  such  quantity  as  to  resemble  thin  smoke  ;  and  of  course 
they  exist  in  equal  numbers,  though  invisible,  throughout  the  entire  room. 
These  motes  are  generally  supposed  to  be  particles  of  inorganic  matter,  such 
as  fine  ashes,  dust  of  coal,  or  of  clay,  etc.  But  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  influence  of  light  on  air  and  various  vapors,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  plan  for  freeing  the  air  of  these  particles,  which  he 
discovered  might  be  perfectly  done  by  exposing  them  to  a  red  heat;  a  fact 
which  proved  that  they  were  organic  substances.  Further  experiments 
showed  that  there  were  present  organic  germs,  or  spores,  in  inconceivable 
quantities,  especially  of  the  little  moving  bodies  known  as  vibrionesj  of 
which  great  numbers  must  be  inhaled  at  every  respiration.  Dr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Davies  found  in  the  air  of  Manchester  no  less  than  37,500,000  of  these 
spores  in  as  much  air  as  a  man  would  respire  in  ten  hours,  and  all  these  only 
require  moisture,  such  as  the  lungs  would  afford,  to  mature  and  multiply. 

When  we  consider  how  many  forms  of  disease  have  already  been  traced  to 
epiphytes  and  entophytes,  or  minute  organisms  growing  upon  or  within  the 
body,  and  how  many  more  are  believed  to  have  such  an  origin,  especially 
zymotic  diseases,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  this  question  is.  With 
regard  to  the  epidemic  form  of  catarrh  known  as  "  hay-fever,"  for  example, 
the  distinguished  physiologist  Helmholtz,  who  is  subject  to  it,  has  already 
discovered  vibriones  in  the  altered  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
though  it  can  not  be  certainly  said  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  seems  impossible  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  these  minute  organisms  on 
any  scale  sufficiently  large  for  general  purposes  of  disinfection ;  but  Dr. 
Tyndall  discovered  that  by  passing  the  air  through  raw  cotton,  it  was  as 
completely  purified  as  if  it  had  been  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a  closed  vessel. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  greater  part  of  these  motes  are  of  such 
extreme  minuteness  that  the  most  powerful  microscopes  can  not  isolate 
them,  and  consequently  the  interstices  between  the  cotton  fibres  must  afford 
them  spacious  highways  of  passage,  were  they  not  detained  by  some  action 
not  understood. 

Though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  respirators  of  raw  cotton  should 
become  articles  of  every-day  wear,  yet  they  might  be  used  with  advantage 
by  physicians  and  others  when  visiting  foul  or  fever-stricken  localities,  and 
some  system  of  filtration  through  cotton  might  be  employed  with  the  air 
'supplied  by  artificial  ventilation  to  public  buildings.  Indorsed  by  such 
authority,  it  is  certainly  worth  a  trial. 

A  Northern  paper  states  that  a  German  at  Omaha  lately  married  a  girl 
just  arrived  from  the  Fatherland,  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  purchased 
a  pair  of  earrings,  put  them  into  her  ears,  and  informed  her  that  "  this  little 
ceremony  constitutes  a  marriage  in  America."  After  a  week  had  passed  he 
took  them  out,  and  then  apprised  her  of  another  novel  fact,  that  "  this  little 
ceremony  constitutes  a  divorce  in  America."  He  is  now  in  jail  for  stealing 
a  trunk,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  discover  that  this  last  little  ceremony 
constitutes  a  penitentiary  offence  in  America. 

In  the  second  act  of  Les  Turcs,  a  new  opera-bouffe  brought  out  with  great 
splendor  in  Paris,  a  novel  and  absurd  feature  is  introduced,  in  the  form  of  a 
chorus  of  mutes  of  the  Seraglio.  Arranged  in  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
stage,  the  mutes  move  their  lips  in  time  to  the  melody  of  the  orchestra,  but 
without  themselves  producing  a  single  sound.  At  the  crescendo  of  the 
instruments,  they  brandish  their  right  arms  to  the  time,  increasing  the  vigor 
of  their  movements  with  an  accuracy  and  uniformity  that  produces  a  most 
ridiculous  effect. 
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Metrical  Essays. 

Hoc  metrum  neque  nomino 

Nee  mihi  nominandum'st. 

Hand  be  crippled,  if  so  you  will,  Debilem  facito  manu, 

Foot  and  hip  may  be  crippled  ;  Debilem  pede,  coxa  ; 

Shoulder  reared  to  a  monstrous  hump,  Tuber  adstrue  gibberum, 

Teeth  be  loosened  and  knocked  out ;  Lubricos  quate  dentes ; 

Yet,  while  life  but  remains,  'tis  well :  Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est : 

Keep  my  life  in  my  body,  Hanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 

Though  impaled  on  the  sharpened  stake —  Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine. 

Quoth   Maecenas  the   Tuscan.  Macenas,  aj>.  Sen.  Ep.  Mar:   102. 

G. 

Our  metrical  friend  abstains  from  naming  the  above  measure,  which 
derived  its  appellative  from  the  rustic  garden-god. 

Oueerly  enough,  it  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  hymn  beginning  — 

"  Listed  into  the  cause  of  sin, 

Why  should  a  good  be  evil  ? " — 

which  it  is  said  that  Wesley  composed  to  the  melody  of  a  ribald  colliers' 
song,  declaring  that  it  was  "a  shame  to  let  the  Devil  have  all  the  best 
tunes  "  ;  thus  spoiling  of  his  music  Auld  Clootie  of  Newcastle,  and  of  his 
metre  the  disreputable  deity  of  Lampsacus. 

In  an  old  volume  of  the  Portfolio  (Philadelphia,  1809)  we  recently  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Sterne,  preserved  in  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gramme,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  Governor  of  Pennyslvania.  During  Miss  Graeme's  stay  in  England 
"an  accident  attached  the  sentimental  and  then  popular  author  of  Tristram- 
Shandy  to  her.  She  took  a  seat  upon  the  same  stage  with  him  at  the  York 
races.  While  bets  were  making  upon  different  horses,  she  selected  a  small 
horse  that  was  in  the  rear  of  the  coursers  as  the  subject  of  a  trifling  wager. 
Upon  being  asked  the  reason  for  doing  so,  she  said  that  '  the  race  was  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.'  Mr.  Sterne,  who  stood 
near  to  her,  was  struck  with  this  reply,  and,  turning  hastily  toward  her, 
begged  for  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance.  They  soon  became  sociable, 
and  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  conversation  took  place  between  them,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  surrounding  company."  From  the  account  given  of 
this  lady's  Journal  kept  during  her  travels,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
original  manuscript  or  any  copy  of  it  still  exists,  its  publication  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  the  public,  as  Mrs.  Ferguson  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
decided  ability  and  strength  of  character. 

Another  great  painting  has  been  discovered.  Three  German  painters, 
travelling  in  Finland,  found  in  the  parish  church  of  the  little  town  of  Elenas, 
a  magnificent  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which  proves  to  be  an  original  by 
Rubens.  None  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  any  idea  of  the  value  of 
this  master-piece,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  is  estimated  by 
connoisseurs  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  somewhere  a  book  which  is  almost  as  well  worth 
inquiring  after  as  the  Charlemagne  Bible.  The  mother  of  Lord  Byron  col- 
lected all  the  criticisms  on  her  son's  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  She  had  the 
whole  bound  and  interleaved.  On  the  blank  leaves  so  inserted  she  wrote 
her  own  comments  on  the  poet,  the  poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  are 
said  to  have  been  written  with  wit  and  ability.  Does  any  one  know  of  the 
whereabouts  of  this  volume  ? 
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We  clear  a  larger  space  than  usual  upon  the  Green  Table  that  our  genial 
guest  from  Harford  Co.  may  enliven  the  company  with  the  story  of  an 
adventure  that  befel  him  on  the  Richmond  canal  packet.     He  calls  it  — 

A  Quid  pro  Quo. 

'Tvvas  one  of  August's  sweltering  nights.     I  chose 
An  upper  berth, —  freest,  methought,  from  din  ; 

There  was  a  loop-hole  window  by  me  close, 

Through  which  the  fresh  air  rushed,  thrice-welcome,  in, 

And  I  breathed  freely,  'spite  three  piled-up  rows 
Of  the  hundred  gasping  beings  packed  within 

(Whence  the  name  Packet) ;    and  I  fain  did  flatter 

Myself  I'd  soon  be  lulled  by  rippling  water. 

But  hopes  thus  built  on  water  and  on  wind, 

How  transient  they !     A  fellow-invalid 
(In  the  same  row,  but  not  in  the  same  mind) 

Tight-closed  my  window.     "  That's  my  coffin-lid  !  " 
Quoth  I,  "unless  some  other  vent  I  find." 

"Breathe  the  night-air,"  quoth  he,  "I  never  did  — 
'Twere  death  ! "     I  seemed  to  yield  ;   but  when  he  slept, 
Re-oped  said  air-hole,  deeming  him  but  hipped  ; 

And  gained  one  point,  and  near  gained  that  of  sleeping, 
When  hark  !   there  broke,  right  o'er  my  head,  a  clatter 

Infernal! — fiddling,  dancing,  shouting,  leaping  — 
Above  my  ears  six  inches,  or  such  matter. 

"  How  long's  that  like  to  last  ? "  quoth  I,  thence  peeping. 
"  Till  mornin',  Mauss',"  said  Jake,  a  watching  waiter  : 

"  Some  gempmen's  got  no  bunks,  and  so,  to  qualify, 

Dey've  gone  on  deck,  to  dance  all  night  and  jollify." 

My  hopes  thus  trod  to  death,  I  cast  me  round 

To  trade  my  shelf  for  one  i'  the  lower  row ; 
Had  scarce  advertised,  when,  with  eager  bound, 

A  wee  man  darted  from  his  bunk  below, 
And  up  to  mine  his  dangerous  way  he  wound, 

Making  a  step  of  man  in  No.  2, 
Who  loud  protested.     Soon  we  struck  a  bargain, 
And  my  descent  called  forth  some  more  hot  jargon 

From  'foresaid  No.     Ah !   how  I  was  worsted 
I'  that  hasty  trade  !   and,  all  too  late,  detected 

The  wee  man's  motive.     Then  I  almost  curse  did, 
For  if  the  straps  of  No.  2  but  break  did, 

I'd  have  more  cause  to  tremble  than  I  first  did  ; 
And  this  dead  fall  I  momently  expected, 

For  2  (fat  giant !)  tossed  like  fevered  lover  ; 

The  strained  straps  cracked  —  thought  I,  "  All,  all  is  over  ! " 

And,  leaping  to  the  cabin  floor,  petitioned  : 

"  Sir  !   if  your  soul's  proportioned  to  your  body, 

You  needs  must  pity  one  like  me  conditioned ; 
To  sleep  'neath  you  I  were  indeed  a  noddy, 
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For  though  you  fall  not,  e'en  the  threat's  sufficient 

To  breed  me  nightmare  ;   if  you  should  fall,  bloody 
Would  be  my  bed :   much  like  that  famous  Greece-spot, 
The  Straits  where  Xerxes  had  some  thousand  geese  shot. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  I  persevered,  "  if  you'll  but  deign 

Trade  shelves,  my  grateful  eyes  may  soon  be  sealed." 

He  turned,  and  grunted,  and  then  turned  again ; 
An  hour  rolled  by,  he  showed  no  signs  to  yield ; 

At  length  quoth  I,  "Those  straps  which  you  so  strain 
Are  tearing,  and  you'll  be  most  surely  spilled  ! " 

"  Tut,  tut,  'tis  false  !  "     "  Well,  mark  me  !   if  till  day 

You  doom  me  walk  this  floor,  they  shall  give  way," 

My  jack-knife  flirting.     "  I  ne'er  yield  to  threats,  Sir  ! " 
"  It  was  no  threat,  'twas  but  a  delicate  hint." 

"Ah!   that  the  case  in  better  aspect  sets,  Sir!" 
So  he  jumped  out  the  bunk,  and  I  jumped  in't, 

And  tossed  a  restless  hour,  like  banished  Switzer. 
At  length  came  sleep,  and  visions  without  stint  : 

I  dreamt  that  Jupiter  and  I,  somehow, 

Were  footing  it  o'er  Etna's  lava  brow, 

Conversing  sociably  of  this  and  that, 

When  suddenly  there  rose  a  curious  thunder, 
So  loud  it  deafened  us  and  stopped  our  chat. 

Quoth  Jove,  "  What's  that  ?     I  haven't  heard  such  wonder- 
ful noises  since  I  laid  Encelad  flat 

'Neath  this  hot  hill,  for  his  heaven-scaling  blunder." 
Here  he  approached  the  neighboring  precipice, 
And  peered  a  while  adown  the  deep  abyss. 

Then,  turning  quickly  round,  he  clutched  my  foot, 
And  held  me  thus,  inverted,  o'er  the  verge, 

While  I,  of  course,  was  neither  still  nor  mute, 

But  kicked  and  screamed  like  child  beneath  the  scourge. 

"  Keep  cool ! "  said  he,  "  and  feel  no  fear  about 
This  thing ;   I  see  the  giant's  head  emerge 

From  out  a  cleft,  which  makes  his  snoring  greater 

Than  if  kept  where  it  should  be,  in  the  crater. 

"Just  you  descend  into  his  gaping  throat: 

For  a  few  hours  'twill  make  a  deal  of  spluttering ; 

But  I  will  see  you  safe,  like  Jonah,  out, 

And  then  he'll  draw  his  head  in,  with  some  muttering." 

"  Let  go ! "  said  I,  with  faith  that  made  no  doubt. 

Jove  dropped  me ;   but  I  waked,  with  fright  and  fluttering, 

And  found  that  thunder,  which  seemed  all  ideal, 

Was  human  thunder,  rattling,  rough,  and  real. 

For,  looking  down,  I  saw  a  true  Enceladus, 

Outstretched  supine,  with  deep,  capacious  throat 

Expanded,  sending  forth  loud,  stertorous  melodies, 
Reverberating  through  the  trembling  boat. 
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"  Gods  !   could  I  snore,"  sighed  I,  "  as  yonder  fellow  does, 

I'd  mind  nor  drums,  nor  trumps,  nor  bombs,  a  groat : 
I'd  drown  the  thunder  of  the  god  of  War, 
And  nap  e'en  mid  the  din  of  Trafalgar." 

Morpheus  I  vainly  wooed  till  dawn :  'twas  plain 

A  fortnight's  fever  was  in  store  for  me, 
Could  I  not  win  that  frightened  god  again. 

"  'Twere,  sure,  no  sin,"  I  argued  inwardly, 
"  Since  he  hath  slept  at  my  expense  and  pain 

The  livelong  night,  to  make  my  dream  a  plea, 
And  do  as  Jove  did,  who  is  right  forever, 
If  I  thereby  may  check  this  mantling  fever." 

Sustained  by  Jove,  and  by  Hygeia  backed, 

And  trickful  Mercury, —  firm,  resolved,  and  ready 

(All  save  the  gag,  which  I  but  briefly  lacked, 
And  which,  when  gotten,  was  not  over-tidy, 

Being  a  huge  tobacco-quid,  in  fact, 
.  From  off  the  floor,  swelled  up,  and  soft,  and  seedy), 

I  poised  the  morsel  o'er  the  roaring  gullet  : 

It  fell,  struck  fair,  and  slipt  in  like  a  bullet. 

Whereon  the  giant  started  to  his  nethers ; 

In  doing  which,  his  brain-pan  was  applied 
'Gainst  my  bunk's  bottom,  knocking  out  some  feathers, 

And  swinging  me  a  while  from  side  to  side, 
With  a  most  awful  straining  of  those  leathers 

On  which  hung  all  the  safety  of  my  ride. 
Then  came  a  retching,  hawking,  sneezing,  snuffing, 
Attempts  at  oaths,  always  cut  short  by  coughing. 

Partly  recovered  from  that  stunning  butt, 

I  set  my  outward  self  to  sympathising ; 
Which  was  my  better  policy,  no  doubt, 

To  ward  suspicion ;   so,  on  elbow  rising, 
Peered  down,  with  Esculapian  phiz,  and  put 

Some  queries  and  professional  advice  in  : 
"Good  heavens!   what's  this?  —  a  spasm?  the  croup?  or  what  1, 
This  fit?     Perchance  a  bed-bug  in  your  glottis, 

"  Or  some  such  thing ;   for  which,  the  operation, 

Cutting  the  patient's  throat,  to  save  his  — "     "No,  Sir! 
'Tis^(hic) — 'tis  (hawk) — 'tis  (hiccup)  strangulation, 
From  an  old  habit  —  keeping  (hie)  a  chaw,  Sir ! 
Of  (hie)  tobacco"  (here  an  execration) 

"At  night  (ahem),  in  (hiccup-hie)  my  jaw,  Sir 
I've  been  choked  (hawk)  before  —  but  not  so  tight : 
It  must  have  swelled  up  (hie)  —  I'll  never  try't 

"  Again,  if  spared  (ahem)  —  "     No  more  I  heard, 
But  slept  till  roused  by  Jake  with  jog  and  scream : 

"  Mauss' !   want  your  bunk,  for  'stension-table  board  — 
Muss  set  de  table.     Smell  de  breakfus'  steam? 
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Can't  wait  no  longer  !  "     "  Where's  the  man  that  snored  ? " 

"Yhaw-yhaw!  Qn  deck,  a-throwin'  off  de  phleam." 
"  Why  laugh  ?  you  dog  !  "  "  Only  jis  'cause  Jake  saw 
Maussa  de  time  he  drap  dat  quid — yhaw-yhaw!" 

G.  W.  Archer. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  his  Book  on  the  Clergy,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  manners  of  congregations  in  the  ages  which  certain  teachers  would  have 
us  look  upon  as  "  ages  of  faith."  He  says  : — "  One  bad  result  of  the  ancient 
social  use  of  the  Christian  temple,  was  the  air  of  irreverent  familiarity  that 
distinguished  the  mediaeval  church-assemblies  during  Divine  service.  On 
such  occasions  the  public  quarter  was  never  without  a  due  complement  of 
frequenters,  but  their  dress  and  conduct  were  such,  that  the  spectators  whose 
religious  proclivities  were  in  the  direction  of  Lollardy  had  cause  to  disap- 
prove the  lightness  and  inquietude  of  the  gossiping  throng.  The  women 
donned  their  brightest  attire  ere  they  set  out  for  church  on  sacred  days  ;  and 
on  entering  the  place  of  worship  they  often  showed  that  their  presence  in  the 
house  of  prayer  was  quite  as  much  due  to  love  of  the  world  as  to  delight  in 
holy  thoughts.  Having  duly  crossed  themselves  half-a-score  times,  knelt  on 
the  bare  floor  for  ten  minutes,  and  muttered  a  few  prayers  to.  the  rood,  they 
deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  look  about  for  their  admirers  and  prattle  to 
their  acquaintance.  The  ladies  of  superior  degree  very  often  had  pet  sparrow- 
hawks  perched  on  their  wrists,  and  toy  hounds  following  close  at  their  heels. 
The  case  was  the  same  with  the  men,  who,  having  walked  to  church  on  the 
look-out  for  wild  birds  and  four-legged  game,  brought  their  hounds  and 
falcons  into  the  sacred  edifice, —  where  the  chants  of  the  choir  and  rolling 
melodies  of  the  organ  were  often  marred  by  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  jangling 
of  hawk-bells,  and  the  screams  of  children  terrified  by  the  noise  of  savage 
mastiffs.  And  while  this  riot  was  going  on  in  the  nave,  the  priests  in  the 
quire  or  chancel  would  put  their  heads  together  and  gossip  about  the  latest 
scandals  of  their  chapter  or  of  the  neighborhood,  make  engagements  for 
pleasure-meetings  after  service,  and  exchange  opinions  on  the  newest  affairs 
of  politics.  In  the  Skip  of  Fools,  Alexander  Barclay  tells  how,  when  a 
priest  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  quire  wished  to  communicate  during  service 
a  piece  of  trival  gossip  to  a  brother  priest  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel, 
he  would  beckon  to  the  rector  chori,  and  make  him  act  as  a  messenger  or 
medium  of  intelligence  between  the  two  sides  of  '  the  queere.' " 

The  Zoological  Gardens  of  Hamburg  possess  at  this  moment  a  litter  of 
animals  unique  in  the  world.  Some  months  ago  a  Lithuanian  lynx  escaped 
from  a  travelling  menagerie  at  Altona,  and  £20  reward  was  offered  for  its 
capture,  but  in  vain.  A  few  days  ago  a  sentinel  at  Kiel  observed  a  strange- 
looking  animal  leaving  the  mouth  of  a  large  gun  on  the  ramparts,  and  shortly 
afterwards  re-entering  it  with  a  duck  in  its  jaws.  Assistance  having  been 
procured,  a  net  was  spread  over  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  the  missing  lynx 
was  recaptured,  together  with  a  domestic  cat  and  a  litter  of  three  young 
ones.  The  offspring  of  this  curious  and  hitherto  quite  unprecedented  cross 
of  breeds  are  now  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Hamburg,  and  have  been 
visited  by  many  naturalists.  The  directors  of  the  Zoological  Garden  at 
Paris  have  offered  5,ooof.  for  a  single  specimen. 

The  celebrated  Chancellor  Du  Harlay,  who  held  office  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  had  a  high  reputation  for  justice  and  impartiality,  but  was  one 
of  the  most  uncouth-mannered  and  gruff-spoken  men  of  the  time.  A 
characteristic  story  is  told  concerning  him  and  the  Duchess  de  Grammont, 
who,  happening  to  have  a  lawsuit  on  hand,  went,  as  was  customary,  to  pay 
a  propitiatory  visit,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  bribing  was  possible.     Du 
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Harlay  received  her  with  about  the  same  civility  he  would  have  shown  a 
dog ;  so  that  the  duchess,  who  was  used  to  the  flattery  of  everybody  who 
came  near  her,  went  out  from  his  presence  red  with  rage  and  almost  crying 
from  mortification.  Going  down  the  steps  ot  the  palace,  her  passion 
exploded  ;  and  she  said  to  her  daughter,  who  was  with  her,  "  The  man 
ought  to  be  flogged.  He's  no  better  than  an  old  baboon."  But  the  words 
were  hardly  spoken  than  she  turned  pale  with  horror,  for,  on  looking  round, 
she  saw  the  sardonic  face  of  the  Chancellor,  who  had  followed  her  out  to 
her  carriage.  Naturally,  she  supposed  that  her  suit  was  blasted,  and  when 
the  cause  came  on  for  trial  could  hardly  credit  her  senses  upon  hearing 
Du  Harlay  give  judgment  in  her  favor.  The  conduct  of  the  Chancellor 
seemed  to  her  so  noble  that  she  instantly  asked  for  an  audience,  and 
thanked  him  with  fervor.  "  Oh,  Madame,"  answered  Du  Harlay  grimly, 
"il  n'y  a  point  de  remerciements  a  me  faire.  Un  vieux  babouin  est 
toujours  enchante  de  rendre  service  a  une  vieille  babouine." 

A  very  useful  and  convenient  arrangement  is  about  to  be  adopted  in 
France.  It  consists  of  making  the  telegraph  offices  mediums  of  exchange 
for  sums  not  over  a  hundred  dollars.  By  paying  the  sum  at  any  post-office, 
and  a  moderate  charge  for  the  transmission  of  the  despatch,  the  amount  will 
at  once  be  paid  to  the  address  indicated.  It  would  simplify  this  system  if 
the  telegraph-offices  themselves  were  empowered  to  receive  and  pay  over 
without  the  intervention  of  the  post-office;  and  in  this  form,  would,  we 
think,  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 

The  following  curious  specimen  of  Russian  Jenkinism  is  published  by  the 
Tambolf  Gazette  under  the  head  of  "Court  News":  —  "Yesterday  his 
Imperial  Majesty  deigned  to  wake  at  7  A.  m.,  and  after  a  frugal  breakfast,  was 
graciously  pleased  to  go  for  a  bear-hunt.  On  entering  the  wood  with  his 
suite,  a  bear,  moved  apparently  by  a  happy  instinct  to  recreate  the  mind  of 
the  father  of  our  holy  Russia,  immediately  came  to  the  spot  where  his 
Majesty  had  posted  himself.  Paralysed  at  the  sight  of  the  ruler  of  millions 
of  beings  who  idolise  him,  the  bear  stood  still,  and  it  was  observed  that 
instead  of  the  fierce  aspect  by  which  this  savage  animal  is  usually  charac- 
terised, his  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  blissful  anticipation,  as  if  he 
were  looking  forward,  like  a  loyal  subject,  to  the  happiness  of  being  put  to 
death  by  his  gracious  sovereign.  On  returning  from  the  chase,  his  Majesty 
caught  cold  ;  but  the  usual  remedies  having  been  applied  to  him,  he  deigned 
to  feel  better.  He  then  went  to  bed,  and  next  morning  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  be  quite  well." 

In  a  previous  paragraph  in  the  Green  Table  we  mentioned  the  newly- 
discovered  zircon  light  of  which  such  results  are  expected.  The  great 
difficulty  hitherto  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a  general  employment  of  modes 
of  illumination  on  this  principle,  has  been  the  expense  of  procuring  pure 
oxygen  gas.  By  the  new  French  process,  this  difficulty  is  obviated  A 
retort  is  charged  with  manganate  of  soda,  and  superheated  steam  passed 
over  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  salt  parts  with  all  its  oxygen  ;  after  which 
five  minutes'  exposure  to  hot  air  restores  to  it  all  the  oxygen  it  had  lost.  In 
this  way,  500  pounds  of  the  salt  can  be  made  to  yield  2.5  cubic  yards  of 
oxygen  every  hour.  M.  du  Mothay  states  that  a  ton  of  manganate  will 
yield  thus  more  than  36,000  cubic  yirds  of  oxygen  in  a  year,  without  any 
necessity  for  renewing  the  salt.  The  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  this  process 
are  quite  remarkable. 

We  note  as  an  encouraging  feature  in  American  literature,  that  Prof. 
Pumpeliy's  Across  America  and  Asia  (of  which  we  gave  a  review  in  our 
January  number)  has  already  passed  to  a  third  edition. 
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Our  esteemed  friend  Pangloss  begs  our  acceptance  of  "a  trifle  thrown  off 
in  the  heyday  of  a  perfervid  youth,  when  he  did  not  expect  to  be  always  a 
bachelor." 

Ti  soi  lego,  meirakion, 

Now  that  this  fickle  heart  is  won  ? 

Me  semper  amaturam  te 

And  never,  never,  never  stray? 

Herzschatzchen,  Du  verlangst  zu  viel 

When  you  demand  so  strict  a  seal. 

N'est-ce  pas  assez  que  je  t'aime 

Without  remaining  still  the  same  ? 

Gij  daarom  geeft  n  liefde  niet 

If  others  may  not  have  a  treat. 

Muy  largo  es  mi  corazon, 

And  fifty  holds  as  well  as  one. 

Non  for  nell'  acqua  buco  che 

I  am  resolved  to  have  my  way  ; 

Im  lo  boteach  atta  bi, 

I'm  willing  quite  to  set  you  free  : 

Ee  you  content  with  half  my  time, 

As  half  in  English  is  my  rhyme. 

V. 
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NOT  many  months  since  an  English  friend  made  us  the 
possessor  of  an  autograph  note  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
and  we  should  at  once  be  set  down  as  hopelessly  bitten  by  the  auto- 
graph mania  (we  are  not  a  collector  at  all)  were  we  to  confess  the 
thorough  pleasure  this  possession  afforded.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
an  informal  acceptance  of  a  dinner-invitation  to  the  house  of  the  friend 
in  question ;  but  short  as  the  note  is,  it  contains  inherent  evidence  of 
those  characteristics  which  made  Miss  Mitford's  life  so  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  —  her  loving  amiability  and  singularly  self-sacrificing  filial 
devotion.  We  have  examples  enough  in  literary  history  of  parental 
disinterestedness  and  self-denial,  but  such  a  filial  one  as  the  Life  before 
us  affords  is  happily  rare  indeed.  For  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake 
of  long-suffering  humanity,  that  not  many  such  fathers  as  Dr.  Mitford 
exist. 

Our  memory  scarcely  goes  back  to  the  period  when  the  name  of 
this  delightful  English  author  was  not  a  household  word ;  when  Our 
Village  was  not  the  companion  of  rural  walks,  and  the  alphabet-book 

*  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford  :  told  by  herself  in  Letters  to  her  Friends.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L' Estrange.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
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as  it  were  from  which  we  received  our  first  impressions  of  the  perfectly 
cultured,  dimpled  English  landscape  — 

"  As  if  God's  finger  touched,  but  did  not  press 
In  making  England." 

No  wonder  then  than  our  association  with  Miss  Mitford  has  in  it  all 
the  breezy  freshness  of  hazel  lanes  and  blossoming  hedgerows  and 
alder-copses,  and  that  zestful  out-door  life  which  nobody  depicts  so 
charmingly.  Her  chapters  are  redolent  of  violets  and  meadow-grass, 
and  cowslips  and  new-mown  hay.  And  for  these  things  we  learned  to 
love  her  writings  long  before  we  found  out  that  a  still  richer  charm 
possesses  them  in  their  pure,  racy,  idiomatic  English. 

In  1852,  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.  (Miss  Mitford's  last  work, 
with  the  exception  of  her  story,  Atherton)  was  published.  It  is  not, 
as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose,  a  continuous  series  of  reminiscences  ; 
for  pleasant  as  it  is,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  so  if  the  author 
had  simply  emptied  out  for  her  reader's  delectation  the  vast  stores  of 
recollections  at  her  command.  It  is*  rather  a  book  of  easy,  gossiping 
criticism  upon  literary  people  and  literature  —  more  particularly  her 
own  special  favorites  ;  yet  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  her  life-story,  and 
so  attractive  are  the  glimpses  we  are  allowed  to  have  of  "  the  petted, 
spoiled  childhood,"  the  familiar  intercourse  with  celebrated  persons 
and  the  simple  life  at  Swallowfield,  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  vexed 
that  Abraham  Cowley,  or  Christopher  Anstey,  or  Poets  Married,  or  Poets 
Single,  should  thrust  themselves  forward  to  interrupt  the  delicious  ripple 
of  personal  talk.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  gratification  and 
anticipation  of  pleasure  that  we  hailed  the  promise  of  the  Life  and 
Letters —  a  promise  just  fulfilled  to  us  in  the  present  edition. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  that  so  long  a  period  should 
have  elapsed  since  Miss  Mitford's  death  in  1855  and  the  appearance 
of  these  volumes.  One  of  her  executors  represents  her  papers  as 
coming  into  his  hands  in  a  condition  of  almost  hopeless  confusion. 
"  As  the  mass  of  papers  lay  before  me,"  he  says,  "  I  seemed  to  have 
entered  upon  the  disentanglemant  of  some  gigantic  puzzle  of  which 
the  clew  was  nowhere  to  be  found."  Nevertheless  the  editor,  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  has  managed  to  extract  from  this  mass  a  charming  autobio 
graphy;  for  there  is  little  else  except  occasional  explanatory  notes 
to  tell  the  story  of  this  busy  life  of  sixty-seven  years. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  we  have,  according  to  prescribed  English 
custom,  an  outline  of  Miss  Mitford's  family  history  for  a  generation  or 
two,  showing  her  claim  to  nobility  of  blood  to  be  well-founded,  inas- 
much as  through  her  father  she  was  connected  with  the  Mitfords  of 
Mitford  Castle,  and  through  her  mother  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  very  ample  fortune  with  which  the  parents  of  our  author  began 
their  married  life  came  wholly  through  Miss  Russell,  who,  like  her 
daughter,  was  an  only  child,  and  inherited  a  handsome  patrimony  from 
her  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
for  many  years  Rector  of  Ashe  in  Hampshire.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  poems,  and  from  him,  it  would  seem,  rather  than  from 
either  of  her  parents,  his  grand-daughter  inherited  her  literary  tastes. 

Dr.  Mitford  was  a  spendthrift  of  the  first  water  from  his  very  early 
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years ;  and  as  he  had  run  through  his  own  property  before  he  was 
twenty-five,  Mr.  L'Estrange  intimates  that  something  else  than  love 
had  to  do  with  his  marriage  with  the  Hampshire  heiress  who  was  fully 
ten  years  his  senior.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  she  made  him 
a  most  admirable  wife  ;  and  so  effectually  had  this  do-nothing,  reck- 
less, high-playing  husband  and  father  the  power  of  hoodwinking  his 
falcons,  that  throughout  all  his  life  of  selfish  extravagance,  during 
which  three  fortunes  (that  of  the  grandmother  of  Miss  Mitford,  as 
well  as  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  won  by  his  share  in 
a  lottery)  were  dissipated  by  him,  they  still  called  him  "  the  blessed 
Papa." 

The  affluence  of  our  author's  early  years  allowed  of  every  advantage 
of  education  and  society.  For  five  years  she  was  the  pupil  of  a  French 
gentleman  of  culture,  and  the  long  residence  in  his  school  in  London 
gave  her  almost  as  great  a  familiarity  with  the  French  language  as  her 
own.  Her  literary  proclivities  began  to  develop  themselves  very  early  ; 
indeed  they  may  be  said  to  date  from  her  childhood,  when,  as  she 
tells  us  in  her  Literary  Recollections,  "  her  father  would  perch  her, 
before  she  was  three  years  old,  on  the  breakfast-table,  to  read  leading 
articles  from  some  Foxite  newspaper  to  his  assembled  guests,  and  the 
reward  therefor  was  the  recitation  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood  on  the 
part  of  her  mother."  At  nineteen  we  find  her  a  most  omnivorous 
reader,  devouring  as  many  as  fifty-six  volumes  in  thirty-one  days,  as 
appears  from  the  circulating-library  record  —  novels  mostly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  yet  showing  a  marvellous  faculty  for  mere  cramming. 
When  about  twenty  she  accompanied  her  father  on  a  tour  to  the  north 
of  England,  visiting  Mitford  Castle,  and  Alnwick  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Her  letters  during  the  trip  are  very 
piquant,  and  in  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  her  close  observation  of 
nature  and  character,  are  fully  worthy  of  the  author  of  Our  Village. 
Indeed  one  is  quite  unprepared  for  the  just  views  of  life  and  the 
discriminating  criticism  and  the  clear  judgment  manifested  at  so  early 
an  age  by  this  young  English  girl.  Her  letters  to  Sir  William  Elford, 
beginning  with  her  twenty-second  year,  and  continuing  till  her  forty- 
. sixth,  are  as  charming  a  series  of  epistolary  studies  as  we  know  of 
anywhere.  We  recommend  them  as  models  of  graceful  style  to  our 
young  American  ladies :  they  will  do  them  more  good  than  volumes  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Within  four  years  of  the  first  girlish  appearance  of  Miss  Mitford  as 
an  author,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  June  25  th,  18 14: — 

"  The  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  dined  together  yesterday 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took  the  chair,  supported 
by  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  Earls  of  Darnley  and  Eardly,  and  several  other 
eminent  persons.  The  health  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Presidents  was  drunk.  .  .  . 
After  this,  a  poetical  tribute  of  Miss  Mitford's  was  sung,  and  'Thanks  to  Miss 
Mitford  '  was  drunk  with  applause." 

Here  is  Miss  Mitford's  own  account  of  this  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  her 
mother : — 

"  I  did  not  believe  my  own  ears  when  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  his  usual  graceful 
eloquence,  gave  my  health.     I  did  not  even  believe  it  when  my  old  friend,  the  Duke 
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of  Kent,  observing  that  Lord  L.'s  voice  was  not  always  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
the  depths  of  that  immense  assembly,  reiterated  it  with  stentorian  lungs.  Still  less 
did  I  believe  my  ears  when  it  was  drunlcwith  three-times-three,  a  nourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets  from  the  Duke  of  Kent's  band,  and  the  unanimous  thundering  and 
continuous  plaudits  of  five  hundred  people.  .  .  .  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  make  the 
beautiful  speech  of  which  you  only  have  a  faint  outline  in  the  C/ironicle.  The  glowing 
praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  me  still  ring  in  my  ears,  and  if  you  find  me  vainer 
than  any  peacock  I  beg  you  to  attribute  it  to  the  overset  which  my  brains  experienced 
on  Friday.  Everybody  tells  me  that  such  a  compliment  to  a  young,  untitled  woman, 
is  absolutely  unprecedented ;  and  I  am  congratulated  and  bepraised  by  every  soul 
who  sees  me." 

Her  correspondence  from  this  period  becomes  very  interesting,  being 
full  of  allusions  to  the  literary  people  she  encounters  in  her  London 
lionising  trips,  and  abounding  in  perspicuous  estimates  of  the  new- 
writers  and  books  which  were  just  then  particularly  numerous.  These 
were  the  flush-times,  when  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  and 
others  of  scarcely  less  note,  were  building  up  the  temple  of  their  fame. 
The  judgments  she  passes  upon  many  of  the  authors  she  names  are 
such  as  for  the  most  part  have  been  borne  out  by  the  verdict  of  time. 

On  the  publication  of  Waverley  she  thus  writes  to  her  old  friend, 
Sir  William  Elford  : — 

"  Have  you  read  Walter  Scott's  Waverley  ?  I  venture  to  say  ■  Walter  Scott's,' 
though  I  hear  he  denies  it,  just  as  a  young  girl  denies  the  imputation  of  a  lover  :  but 
if  there  be  any  belief  in  internal  evidence,  it  must  be  his.  It  is  his  by  a  thousand 
indications  —  by  all  the  faults  and  all  the  beauties  —  by  the  unspeakable  and  unrecol- 
lectable  names  —  by  the  vile  pedantry  of  French,  Latin,  Gaelic,  and  Italian  —  by  the 
hanging  the  clever  hero,  and  marrying  the  stupid  one  —  by  the  praise  (well-deserved 
certainly,  for  when  had  Scotland  ever  such  a  friend  !  but  thrust  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders)  of  the  late  Lord  Melville, —  by  the  sweet  lyric  poetry  —  by  the  perfect 
costume  —  by  the  excellent  keeping  of  the  picture  —  by  the  liveliness  and  gayety  of 
the  dialogue,  and  last  and  not  least,  by  the  entire  and  admirable  individuality  of 
every  character  in  the  book,  high  as  well  as  low,  the  life  and  soul  which  animates 
them  all  with  a  distinct  existence,  and  bring  them  before  our  eyes  like  the  portraits 
of  Fielding  or  Cervantes." 

Has  any  reviewer,  writing  since  1814  (the  date  of  this  letter),  been 
able  to  give  us  a  truer  resume  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great 
novelist?  Our  author  was  a  long  while  in  learning  to  love  Words- 
worth j  indeed  her  admiration  of  his  poetry  never  was  very  hearty, 
though  as  a  man  she  speaks  of  him  with  great  affection.     She  says : — 

"  There  is  such  waste  of  imagination  in  that  vast  wordy  wilderness  !  Such  powers 
lavished  upon  a  peddler  !  Such  poetry  thrown  away  on  dull  metaphysics  !  Who  is 
it  says,  '  When  one  man  is  talking  to  another  who  does  not  understand  him,  and  when 
he  who  is  talking  does  not  understand  himself —  that  is  metaphysics '  ?  " 

And  writing  again  of  Wordsworth,  she  says  : — 

"  When  I  was  telling  you  of  some  of  Wordsworth's  absurdities,  did  I  tell  you  he 
never  dined  ?  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hofland  says,  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  were  stayirig  at  a 
house  with  fourteen  other  people,  and  were  so  overcome  by  those  shocking  meals, 
they  were  forced  to  come  away :  they  hate  such  doings  :  when  they  are  hungry  they 
go  to  the  cupboard  and  eat.  It  is  much  the  best  way.  There  is  Wordsworth  who 
will  live  for  a  month  on  cold  beef,  and  the  next  on  cold  bacon  ;  and  my  husband  will 
insist  on  a  hot  dinner  every  day.'  So  you  see  the  Wordsworth  regimen  is  likely  to 
spread. 

"  .  .  .  .  Before  I  have  done  with  books,  I  must  ask  you  if  you  have  seen  an 
imitation  of  your  particular  favorite's  —  called  '  Peter  Bell '  ?  .  .  .  I  only  saw  it  the 
other  day,  for  five  minutes,  but  I  thought  it  extremely  clever,  particularly  an  epitaph 
on  Wordsworth  — 
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'Here  lyeth  W.  W. 
Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,   trouble  you.'" 

Miss  Mitford's  devotion  to  pets  dated  from  her  babyhood  and  ended 
only  with  her  life.  She  rarely  writes,  even  to  a  literary  friend,  without 
naming  some  of  them.  Dr.  Mitford  was  a  great  lover  of  "  coursing," 
and  kept  his  hounds  like  any  gentleman  of  the  county,  and  entered 
them  regularly  at  the  different  "meets."  But  apart  from  these  —  the 
state  of  whose  health  is  regularly  chronicled  for  the  Dr.'s  benefit  in 
his  many  and  long  absences  from  home  —  there  were  other  dogs 
innumerable  —  Marmions  and  Mirandas  and  Flushes  without  number. 
There  is  a  jeu  iVesprit  found  among  her  papers  which  would  delight 
the  heart  of  a  child  from  its  mock  gravity  and  amusingly  overwhelming 
grief  over  the  death  of  her  "dear  saint,"  Mossy, —  a  very  favorite  grey- 
hound :  a  lock  of  whose  hair  was  folded  in  an  envelope,  along  with  the 
mournful  reminiscences.  It  would  assuredly  call  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  some  little  dog-fancier.  Here  are  one  or  two  characteristic  pas- 
sages, for  no  picture  of  Miss  Mitford  could  be  complete  that  did  not 
include  her  dogs  : — 

"  He  was  laid  out  in  the  stable  last  night,  and  this  morning  we  buried  him  in  the 
middle  plantation  —  that  flowery  corner  so  richly  covered  with  bluebells,  orchises, 
and  pansies.  ...  If  I  were  to  write  a  volume  I  could  not  exhaust  the  theme  of  his 
excellence  :  he  was  above  all  praise,  sweet  angel !  I  have  enclosed  some  of  his  hair 
cut  off  by  papa  after  his  death,  and  some  of  the  hay  on  which  he  was  laid  out.  He 
died  Sab.  21st  Aug.  1819,  at  Bertram  House.     Heaven  bless  him,  beloved  angel !" 

At  a  little  later  date  she  writes  of  a  somewhat  more  important 
character,  the  father  of  the  Queen  : — 

"  Pray,  is  the  Duke  of  Kent  dead  yet  ?  I  want  to  know  very  much.  Now  don't 
fancy  it's  only  on  account  of  crape,  and  bombazine,  and  broad-hemmed  frills  :  tho', 
to  be  sure,  it  will  add  very  much  to  my  grief  to  be  obliged  to  buy  a  new  gown,  and  I 
can't  do  without  one.  But  really  one  has  a  respect  for  the  Duke  :  there  is  something 
of  his  old  and  venerable  father  about  him.  ...  In  short,  between  my  loyal  feelings 
and  my  desire  not  to  be  obliged  to  buy  a  new  gown,  I  am  very  anxious  for  his 
recovery." 

In  1823  we  find  our  author  dating  from  "Three-Mile  Cross,"  a  small 
-cottage  to  which  |he  family  were  obliged  to  retire  from  their  pleasant 
home  at  Bertram  House  in  consequence  of  still  further  losses  brought 
about  by  the  gambling  debts  of"  Dr.  Mitford.  Still  the  heavenly 
amiability  of  mother  and  daughter  does  not  forsake  them,  and  Miss 
Mitford's  letters  breathe  the  same  whole-souled  devotion  to  her  father 
as  heretofore.  Her  own  successes  in  literature  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  mother  and  herself,  for  she  was  receiving  very 
fair  sums  for  her  dramas.  For  Julian  she  received  two  hundred 
pounds ;  yet  she  writes,  "  I  am  now  chained  to  a  desk  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  hours  a  day  at  mere  drudgery.  All  my  thoughts  of  writing  are 
for  hard  money.  ...  A  washerwoman  hath  a  better  trade."  And  all 
this  condition  of  things  was  owing  purely  to  "  the  darling  and  beloved 
papa." 

This  year  saw  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  Our  Village,  and  the 
immediate  and  hearty  recognition  of  its  author  as  one  of  the  purest 
and  freshest  of  prose-writers.  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  everybody 
praised  it.     The  second  volume  ran  through  its  first  edition  in  a  fort- 
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night.  "  It  has  again  gone  to  press,"  she  writes.  "  Strange  to  say, 
that  little  volume  has  done  real  mischief  to  my  tragedy  \_Rienzi\  You 
cannot  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world  without  finding  that  people  will 
never  allow  anybody  the  power  of  doing  two  things  well ;  and  because 
I  can  write  playful  prose,  there  be  many  who  assume  that  I  cannot 
write  serious  verse." 

But  we  are  lingering  longer  than  we  had  intended  over  these  earlier 
years  of  Miss  Mitford's  popularity,  beguiled  by  the  array  of  delightful 
letters  to  persons  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  us.  Her  correspond- 
ence with  the  artist  Haydon  is  full  and  entertaining,  and  her  accounts 
of  her  visits  to  London,  where  she  met  all  the  literati  of  the  land,  and 
was  herself  the  centre  of  attraction,  give  great  piquancy  to  her  letters. 
On  one  of  these  visits  in  1836  she  writes  of  a  dinner  at  which,  among 
a  multitude  of  celebrities,  she  met  "  a  Mr.  Browning,  a  young  poet, 
author  of  Paracelsus ; "  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  says  in  a  letter 
written  the  next  day  : — 

"  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Kenyon  was  to  take  me  to  the  giraffes  and  the  diorama,  with 
both  of  which  I  was  delighted.  A  sweet  young  woman,  whom  we  called  for  in 
Gloucester  Place,  went  with  us  —  a  Miss  Barrett,  who  reads  Greek  as  I  do  French, 
and  has  published  some  translations  from  /Eschylus,  and  some  most  striking  poems. 
She  is  a  delightful  young  creature  ;  shy,  and  timid,  and  modest.  Nothing  but  her 
desire  to  see  me  got  her  out  at  all." 

This  is  our  first  introduction  to  the  greatest  of  all  female  poets ;  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  these  volumes  is  the  large 
number  of  letters,  some  fifty  or  so,  addressed  from  this  date  on  to  Miss 
Barrett.  In  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  her  poetry —  and  this  limita- 
tion must  include  all  who  have  any  true  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
noblest  poems  of  modern  times  —  this  fact  itself  is  enough  to  secure  a 
wide  popularity  for  Miss  Mitford's  Life,  apart  from  all  its  other  intrinsic 
merits.  We  know  so  little  of  Mrs.  Browning  personally  (and  even 
for  that  little  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Miss  Mitford's  Recollections) 
that  we  seize  with  avidity  upon  any  revelations  that  throw  light  upon  so 
rare  and  splendid  a  genius  as  hers.  We  therefore  must  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  making  a  few  extracts,  limiting  ourselves  to  such  as  have 
a  reflex  influence  in  holding  up,  not  the  writer  herself,  but  her  corres- 
pondent before  us : — 

"  Miss  Barrett-has  translated  the  most  difficult  of  the  Greek  plays  [The  Prometheus 
Bound]  and  written  most  exquisite  poems  in  almost  every  style.  She  is  so  sweet  and 
gentle,  and  so  pretty,  that  one  looks  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  bright  flower  ;  and 
she  says  it  is  like  a  dream  that  she  should  be  talking  to  me,  whose  works  she  knows 
by  heart." 

In  her  very  first  letter  to  Miss  Barrett,  Miss  Mitford  indulges  in  "  an 
illegible  paragraph  of  advice  on  the  necessity  of  clearness  of  style  " — 
a  piece  of  advice  which  some  of  Miss  Barrett's  readers  will  be  disposed 
to  regret  should  have  been  illegible,  inasmuch  as  it  was  of  course  in- 
effectual. She  adds,  however,  legibly  enough  afterwards  : — "  This  is 
a  terrible  liberty  from  me  to  you  ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much  high  poetic 
faculty  lost  and  buried  from  the  one  fault  of  obscurity,  that  I  would 
impress  upon  every  young  writer  the  paramount  necessity  of  clearness." 
We  find  Miss  Mitford  occasionally  suggesting  subjects  to  her  young 
friend  ;  as  in  the  following  extract : — 
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"  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  poem  in  illustration  of  a  very  charming  group  of 
Hindoo  girls  floating  their  lamps  on  the  Ganges  —  launching  them  I  should  say. 
You  know  the  pretty  superstition." 

And  she  adds  in  a  postscript : — 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  time  will  come  when  those  verses  of  yours  will  have  a 
money  value." 

Again  she  says  : — 

"  My  love  and  my  ambition  for  you  often  seem  to  be  more  like  that  of  a  mother 
for  a  son,  or  a  father  for  a  daughter  (the  two  fondest  of  natural  emotions),  than  the 
common  bonds  of  even  a  close  friendship  between  two  women  of  different  ages  and 
similar  pursuits.  I  sit  and  think  of  you,  and  of  the  poems  you  will  write,  and  of 
that  strange,  brief  rainbow  crown  called  Fame,  until  the  vision  is  before  me  as  vividly 
as  ever  a  mother's  heart  hailed  the  eloquence  of  a  patriot  son.  Do  you  understand 
this  ?  You  must,  my  precious  ;  for  there  is  no  chance  that  I  should  unbuild  that 
house  of  clouds  :  and  the  position  that  I  long  to  see  you  fill  is  higher,  firmer,  prouder 
than  ever  has  been  filled  by  woman.  It  is  a  strange  feeling ;  but  one  of  indescribable 
pleasure." 

Miss  Mitford  lived  to  see  the  actual  place  which  Mrs.  Browning  has 
won  for  herself  realising  to  the  full  her  prophetic  wish,  "higher, 
firmer,  prouder  than  ever  has  been  filled  by  woman."  How  her  over- 
flowingly-genial  and  sympathetic  heart  rejoiced  in  it,  let  the  reader 
turn  to  these  pages  and  see. 

As  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author's  days 
were  passed,  take  the  following  from  a  letter  to  Miss  Barrett : — 

"  It  will  help  you  to  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  earn  money  as  I 
ought  to  do,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  very  day  I  received  your  letter  and  sixteen 
others  ;  that  then  my  dear  father  brought  into  my  room  the  newspaper  to  hear  the 
ten  or  twelve  columns  of  news  from  India  ;  then  I  dined  and  breakfasted  in  one  ; 
then  I  got  up.  By  that  time  there  were  three  parties  of  people  in  the  garden  ;  eight 
others  arrived  soon  after  —  some  friends,  some  acquaintances,  and  some  strangers  : 
the  two  first  classes  went  away,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  two  sets  of  the  last,  being 
engaged  to  call  upon  Lady  Madaline  Palmer.  She  took  me  some  six  miles  (on  foot) 
in  Mr.  Palmer's  beautiful  plantations  in  search  of  that  exquisite  wild-flower,  the 
buck-bean.  Then  I  hurried  home,  threw  my  own  cocoa  down  my  throat,  then  read 
to  my  father,  and  here  I  am  (after  answering  very  many  kind  letters)  talking  to  you." 

It  fills  one  with  melancholy  sympathy,  not  to  say  indignation,  to  find 
her  writing  thus,  still  to  Miss  Barrett : — 

"  My  mother's  fortune  was  large  ;  my  father's  good  :  legacies  from  both  sides, 
a  twenty  thousand  pound  lottery  —  all  have  vanished.  So  that  I,  an  only  child 
among  six  or  seven  good  fortunes,  have  been  during  the  better  part  of  my  life 
struggling  with  actual  difficulty  ;  and  if  I  should  live  long  enough,  shall  probably  die 
in  a  workhouse  —  content  so  to  die  if  preserved  from  the  far  bitterer  misery  of  seeing 
my  dear,  dear  father  want  his  accustomed  comforts  ;  content,  aye  happy,  if  that  far 
deeper  wretchedness  be  spared." 

But  we  promised,  we  believe,  that  these  extracts  should  throw  light 
rather  on  Miss  Barrett's  life  and  writings.  About  this  same  date  she 
writes  to  another  friend  : — 

"  Reading,  with  its  noisy,  bustling,  craving  commerce,  is  struck  with  admiration 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  high-toned  poetry,  and  the  League  Committee  have  sent  to 
request  her  to  contribute  a  poem  to  the  ladies'  bazaar.  Whether  she  will  do  so  or 
not  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  am  sure  the  poem  will  be  written,  although  her  father,  who 
is  only  a  Whig,  may  have  influence  enough  to  prevent  his  Radical  daughter  from 
complying  with  the  request." 
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These  letters  to  Miss  Barrett  (for  the  majority  of  them  bear  date 
before  her  marriage)  are  very  delightful  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
indicating  as  they  do  the  diversity  and  wide  reach  of  her  corres- 
pondent's studies  and  reading ;  for  they  are  largely  taken  up  with  dis- 
cussions of  the  authors  read  by  the  writers.  But  we  find  ourselves  too 
much  attracted  perhaps  for  the  taste  of  our  readers  to  this  portion  of 
Miss  Mitford's  letters.  We  will  have  to  be  content  to  refer  those  who 
desire  to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Browning's  pursuits  and  predilections  to 
the  volumes  themselves. 

We  have  personal  description  and  criticism  of  all  the  authors  of  the 
day  scattered  up  and  down  these  entertaining  pages.  Here  is  some- 
thing about  Tennyson : — 

"Alfred  Tennyson  says  that  people  now-a-days  are  not  merely  indifferent  to 
poetry  :  that  they  absolutely  hate  it.  I  heard  this  from  a  sweet  young  woman  who 
is  staying  close  by.  .  .  .  She  is  intimate,  very,  with  all  the  Tennysons,  and  speaks  of 
them  all  more  highly  than  I  ever  heard  any  one,  perhaps  because  she  knows  them  better. 
She  says  they  are  the  most  unworldly  people  she  ever  knew,  valuing  everybody  by 
their  personal  qualities  apart  from  all  considerations  of  rank  or  fame  or  considera- 
tion. Indolence  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  race,  but  they  can  work  if  they  will. 
For  instance,  she  made  Alfred  dig  up  the  whole  garden  at  her  father's  country  living 
near  Sevenoaks,  and  he  did  it  capitally." 

Miss  Mitford's  appreciation  of  Americans  and  American  books  was 
much  keener  than  is  usual  on  the  part  of  English  authors.  Indeed 
she  seems  to  have  taken  special  delight  in  her  American  popularity, 
referring  very  frequently  to  the  American  editions  of  her  works  in  her 
letters.  She  always  received  the  Americans  who  came  to  visit  her 
with  marked  cordiality,  but  none  of  them  apparently  with  so  much 
heartiness  as  Mr.  Fields,  of  Boston,  of  whom  she  repeatedly  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  friendship.     To  Mrs.  Browning  she  says  : — 

"  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your  bemoanings  over  American  editions.  Think  of 
the  American  editions  of  my  prose.  Our  Village  has  been  reprinted  in  twenty  or 
thirty  places,  and  Belford  Regis  in  almost  as  many ;  and  I  like  it.  So  do  you,  say 
what  you  may.  Mr.  Fields,  the  handsome  Boston  bookseller,  Mr.  Ticknor's  partner, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  their  edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  ;  and  very  nicely  done  it  is, 
preceded  by  Mr.  Landor's  sonnet." 

We  have  marked  many  other  passages  —  racy  anecdote,  bits  of  keen 
criticism,  literary  gossip,  personal  history  —  all  so  entertaining  that  we 
can  scarcely  get  our  own  permission  to  leave  them  unculled.  But  as 
we  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  we  had  allowed  ourselves,  we  must 
be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumes  themselves. 

Considering  that  these  Memoirs  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
two  clergymen,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  find  so  very  little  in 
them  that  has  any  reference  to  Miss  Mitford's  religious  opinions.  Her 
later  letters  show  deep  and  sincere  religious  faith ;  but,  except  as  she 
touches  upon  the  Tractarian  controversy,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
there  is  a  surprising  absence  of  the  religious  element  from  her  pages. 
That  she  was  a  humble  and  devout  Christian,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  life,  her  beautiful  and  tender  letters  abundantly  prove. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 
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MY    MASTER. 


'OT  my  Lord  and  Master ;  there  was  nothing  lordly  about 
him ;  neither  was  he  my  Master  in  the  social  sense.  We 
have  heard  too  much  about  "  Woman  and  her  Master  "  for  me  to  care 
to  write  on  that  subject.  I  think  I  should  prefer  "  Man  and  his  Wrongs," 
if  I  were  disposed  to  take  a  leap  into  social  ethics.  There  was  nothing 
masterful  or  even  masterly  about  him  in  a  general  sense.  He  was 
simply  what  the  caressing  Italian  term  "il  Maestro,"  "the  Meister," 
conveys :  a  Master  in  his  glorious  Art ; —  in  everything  else  simple, 
humble,  childlike.  I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
as  I  shall  always  see  him ;  his  grand,  intellectual  head,  the  full,  open 
brow,  pregnant  with  thought,  set  well  upon  the  square,  muscular 
shoulders ;  the  long,  thin,  light  hair  thrown  back  from  a  brow  which 
was  already  slightly  bald;  the  calm,  steadfast,  true-blue  eyes,  out  of 
which  shone  the  honest,  upright,  simple  German  soul  that  was  in  him ;  the 
large,  well-shaped  mouth  and  fine,  regular  teeth,  which,  when  he  laughed, 
gave  an  air  of  sparkling  enjoyment  to  his  honest  mirth,  corroborated 
by  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  otherwise  thoughtful  grey-blue  eyes. 

He  came  to  me  in  this  wise. —  I  was  directed  by  my  aunt  to  look 
out  for  a  music-master,  or  rather  a  singing-master,  for  my  cousin,  who, 
whilst  waiting  for  his  commission,  had  come  to  spend  the  winter  with 

us  at  R .     Every  one  who  knows  R knows  also  that  every 

inch  of  its  ground  is  classic.  There  is  not  a  spot  but  has  been  trod 
by  the  chivalry  of  Germany ;  sung  by  her  bards ;  painted  by  her 
poets  ;  made  familiar  by  her  painters  ;  celebrated  by  her  beauties  and 
her  beaux,  her  wits  and  her  philosophers.  History  dwells  proudly 
upon  her ;  biography  loiters  lingeringly  within  her  gates ;  art  and 
science  dwell  within  her  borders ;  and  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  in 
her  king's  palaces. 

"  Der  Herr  Musik-meister  ist  da  !  "  said  Johann,  throwing  wide  open 
the  door  of  my  sitting-room,  and  jerking  his  head  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  salon. 

The  "Herr  Musfk-lehrer  "  did  not  in  any  way  concern  me.  I  had 
been  told  that  he  taught  singing  well,  and  I  had  written  to  him  for  his 
terms,  and  had  arranged  that  he  should  come  and  develop  my  cousin's 
musical  faculties  twice  a  week.  Clearly  I  had  clone  my  duty,  and 
could  peacefully  accomplish  my  English  letters. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hetherington  to  go  down  to  the  gentleman  ;  I  will  come 
presently,"  was  all  I  said  ;  and  Johann  disappeared. 

When,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  a 
scene  met  my  gaze  and  sounds  assailed  my  ears  which  I  do  not  ever 
wish  to  forget,  both  were  so  irrepressibly  comic.  A  few  words  had 
passed  between  master  and  pupil  as  to  the  musical  attainments  of  the 
latter,  very  much,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  in  this  wise  : — 

"  You  sing  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"  Have  you  had  a  master  already  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?    I  mean  do  you  love  music  for  herself? " 

Charlie  Hetherington,  slightly  bewildered,  "  Oh,  I  like  a  good  toon." 

Herr  Reichardt,  with  misgivings,  "  Oh,  ah,  yes !  Well,  let  us  try. 
What  can  you  sing?  " 

"Oh,  anything." 

"  Anything  ? "  gasped  the  Maestro,  abashed  before  the  genius  of 
eighteen  who  could  sing  "  anything."  "  Come,  let  us  begin.  You  shall 
choose  ;  what  one  loves  best,  one  sings  best." 

"  Here,  this'll  do,"  said  Charlie  Hetherington,  and  out  of  a  huge 
packet  of  music  he  took  a  song  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  the  British 
public,  called  "Beautiful  Star." 

"  '  Beautiful  Star  '  ?  Perhaps  a  new  Auffassung  of  a  rather  'hack- 
neyed idea  ?  We  will  see ;  but  Wagner  has  not  done  it  amiss  in 
Wolfram's  song." 

It  was  just  towards  the  conclusion  of  "  Beautiful  Star  "  that  I  entered 
the  room.  Behind  the  Maestro's  chair  stood  Charlie,  roaring  out,  with 
sublime  indifference  as  to  time  or  tune,  that  gem  of  American  sentiment. 

From  moment  to  moment  Herr  Reichardt's  keen  eyes  glanced  wildly 
up  at  him,  but  "  never  a  word  spoke  he."  The  veins  in  his  forehead, 
swollen  up  into  great  cords,  seemed  to  work  at  his  temples  ;  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  agony  and  yet  determined  endurance  was  about  his 
mouth,  whilst  his  hair  appeared  to  quiver  round  his  head  in  a  state  of 
electrified  agony.  As  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  accompaniment,  just 
seven  bars  and  three-quarters  before  Charlie  had  finished  his  triumph- 
ant paian,  the  perspiration  broke  out  in  great  beads  of  anguish  on  his 
brow,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  whilst  he  clasped  his 
forehead,  exclaiming,  with  a  groan,  "  Mein  Gott !     Es  ist  unmoglich  !  " 

Even  to  me  it  appeared  almost  "impossible." 

"  Nein  !  es  ist  unmoglich  !  "  said  he  again  to  himself,  "  rein  unmog- 
lich !  So  etwas  ist  mir  noch  nie  vorgekommen  !  "  and  he  took  out  a 
great  linen  pocket-handkerchief  and  buried  his  face  in  it,  and  mopped 
his  forehead.  Then,  after  a  pause,  reflectively,  as  one  who  communes 
with  himself,  "  Was  fang'  ich  nun  aber  an  ?  Ja  !  Das  ist  die  Frage. 
That's  the  question." 

"  Never  mind  about  getting  out  of  time,  old  fellow,"  said  Charlie, 
patronisingly  ;  "  you  ain't  used  to  our  kind  of  music,  you  know.  But 
I  always  make  Martha  play  the  air,  it's  easier  than  the  accompaniment, 
and  I  don't  mind  if  you  like  to  do  the  same." 

I  don't  think  Herr  Reichardt  ever  understood  much  English,  even 
when  well  spoken,  though  he  knew  our  literature  and  loved  it  well. 
But  Charlie's  vernacular  was  not  quite  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Shelley, 
or  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson, —  with  all  of  whose  works  Herr 
Reichardt  was  familiar ;  —  and  then  his  rolling,  rollicking  voice,  and  a 
habit  he  had  of  dropping  all  his  r's  and  of  stumbling  with  a  lisp  over 
all  his  s's,  made  me  devoutly  trust  that  he  was  unintelligible.  "  Charlie  !  " 
I  cried,  abashed,  mortified,  and  ashamed. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  Herr  Reichardt  sprang  up.  Consterna- 
tion was  vividly  depicted  on  his  countenance,  although  he  attempted 
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to  conceal  his  dismay.  "  A  thousand  pardons,  most  gracious  ;  but  I 
was  not  quite  myself,  or  I  should  have  perceived  your  presence  ;  and 
then  the, —  the  noise, —  and  the, —  well, —  the  musical  fervour  of  my 
pupil,  let  us  say, —  made  me  unconscious  ;  for  this  is  really  something 
very  remarkable,"  said  the  Maestro,  with  a  pleasing  vagueness  as  to 
demonstrative  pronouns,  and,  now  that  his  aural  nerves  were  abating 
somewhat  of  their  agony,  with  a  twinkle  of  sly  humour  in  his  friendly 
eyes.  It  was,  in  truth,  "  remarkable,"  even  to  me,  and  I  felt  very 
much  ashamed  of  Charlie.  There  was  a  pause,  after  which,  looking  at 
his  pupil  and  bowing  slightly  to  me,  Herr  Reichardt  requested  the 
favour  of  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with  me. 

"  Now  don't  be  long,  Mary ;  time's  money,  you  know,"  said  Charlie, 
with  that  odious  commercial  view  of  things  with  which  he  had  come 
into  the  world,  as  other  babies  come  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths. 
"  DdfTt  be  long.  I  have  given  him  a  specimen  of  my  sentimental 
style,  and  now  we'll  go  in  for  something  cheerful."  I  knew  he  meant 
"  Paddle  your  own  Canoe,"  or  "  Camptown  Races,"  and  I  felt  positively 
sick  with  horror  ;  but  I  rose  with  all  the  self-possession  I  could  assume, 
and  led  the  way  to  my  boudoir.  How  was  I  to  apologise  for  my  mis- 
take ?  how  explain  that  I  had  been, quite  ignorant  of  what  he  would 
have  to  endure  ?  But  I  had  no  need  to  take  the  initiative.  I  did  not 
know  the  man.  He  sat  down  on  the  chair  to  which  I  pointed,  and 
then  said,  gently,  "  I  see  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  ;  do  not  be  distressed  ; 
it  is  a  new  experience  for  me,  nothing  more ;  but  you  will  understand 
my  motives  when  I  decline  to  repeat  my  visit  of  to-day.  I  shall  esteem 
it  an  honour  if  you  will  allow  me  to  regard  it  as  a  visit,  and  to  consider 
our  engagement  cancelled.  To  your  cousin,  who  appears  to  be  a 
young  man  equally  endowed  with  courage,  confidence,  and  strength, 
you  will  recommend  repose,  absolute  repose,  for  his  voice,  and  for  the 
rest,  time  will  bring  counsel." 

I  felt  that  no  sum  of  money  could  compensate  Herr  Reichardt  for 
such  torture  as  would  be  his,  if  the  proposed  plan  were  carried  out ; 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  offer  excessive  remunera- 
tion. There  was  a  simple  dignity  about  him,  which  made  one  at  once 
■feel  how  art  elevated  the  artist.  I  had  lived  long  enough  in  R- — —  to 
have  caught  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  to  know  how  to 
give  honour  where  honour  was  due ;  but  I  had  never  felt  so  much  at  a 
loss  before  for  words  of  soothing  and  reverence  wherewith  to  make  my 
sorrow  and  contrition  known.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to 
apologise  very  heartily,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  Herr  Reichardt 
would  show  me  he  harboured  no  resentment  against  me,  by  coming  to 
us  in  a  friendly  way,  whenever  time  and  inclination  would  allow  of  his 
doing  so. 

As  he  left,  he  said,  smiling,  simply, — "  I  feel,  gracious  lady,  that  you 
would  gladly  have  offered  me  compensation ;  but  life  has  too  many 
discords  for  one  to  seek  voluntarily  such  as  can  be  avoided ;  and, 
besides,  I  am  an  honest  man.  Nature  will  do  her  own  work  in  her 
own  good  time ;  but  Art,  in  that  courageous  young  gentleman's  case, 
can  do  nothing.  He  will  have  a  good  voice  for  his  escadron, —  and 
that,  after  all,  will  be  of  more  use  in  his  profession  and  generation  than 
though  he  had  cultivated  the  tenderest  tenor  ! "     But  as  I  looked  over 
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the  rail  of  the  staircase  after  he  had  departed,  I  saw  him  again  clasp 
his  forehead  convulsively,  whilst  he  uttered  a  groan  of  relief,  saying 
to  himself,  "  Gott  sei  dank !  Ich  bin  noch  gliicklich  davon  gekom- 
men !  " 

From  that  day  he  was  a  frequent  and  honoured  guest  in  our  house, 
coming  when  he  would,  going  when  he  liked,  speaking  simply  and 
earnestly  of  himself,  his  cares,  his  troubles,  his  little  professional 
grievances,  his  domestic  sorrows,  as  though  confident  of  our  ready 
sympathy  and  spontaneous  interest.  But  when  he  spoke  of  his  art  he 
was  grand.  There  was  a  quiet  warmth  about  him,  which  never 
degenerated  into  rant,  or  soared  into  hyperbole.  A  poet  conversing 
with  nature,  a  painter  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  magic  powers  of 
sunset,  a  babe  at  its  mother's  breast,  a  devotee  at  his  prayers,  could 
not  have  been  more  at  one  with  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  more 
absorbed  and  self-forgetful  than  he  was  at  such  times.  There  was^hen 
something  infinitely  elevating  and  inspiring  in  his  manner,  and  when 
he  rose,  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  wandered  to  the  piano,  we  all  sat 
spell-bound,  entranced  by  the  sounds  he  drew  out  of  that  poor,  mean, 
little  instrument.  We  grew  to  love  the  man ;  and  he  felt,  without 
knowing  or  analysing  it,  that  we  loved  him.  The  warm  rays  of  tender- 
ness and  affection  in  which  he  basked,  expanded  his  soul ;  he  opened 
his  great  loving  heart,  and  drew  us  into  it,  and  sent  us  back  into 
the  world  again  with  a  scintillation  of  the  "  divine  spark "  in  our 
bosoms. 

Even  the  irrepressible  Charlie  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  him* 
and  actually  took  the  trouble  to  drop  his  lisp  and  his  drawl  when  he 
wanted  our  beloved  Maestro  to  understand  him.  And  so  he  came  and 
went  amongst  us,  smiling  on  the  little  children,  playing  them  charming 
"  Kinderlieder,''  and  telling  them  wonderful  rhythmical  stories,  whilst 
he  made  the  piano  sing  the  songs  to  which  he  supplied  the  words. 
Charlie  was  told  he  would  learn  more  by  going  to  the  opera  and 
hearing  cultivated  singers,  than  by  mere  private  instruction.  Herr 
Reichardt  had  said  he  would  leave  it  to  my  "  tact "  to  manage  the 
question ;  and  this  was  all  my  tact  could  suggest  of  a  soothing  nature. 
So  Charlie,  good-naturedly  confident  of  his  own  capabilities,  took  a 
stall  at  the  theatre,  and  cultivated  the  ballet. 

What  marvellous  stories  our  Meister  told  us  of  his  youthful  clays  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  !  how,  with  the  spirit  of  music  strong 
within  him,  he  had  endured  slow  torture  in  his  uncle's  house  of 
business  ;  and  how  at  length,  unable  to  bear  the  life  of  dull  commercial 
drudgery  he  was  leading,  he  had  thrown  care  and  consideration  to  the 
winds,  and  sacrificing  all  prospect  of  future  affluence  to  his  love  for  his 
art,  had  braved  his  uncle's  wrath  and  his  parents'  indignant  disappoint- 
ment, and  shouldering  his  knapsack,  had  gone  forth  with  a  light  and 
happy  heart  to  meet  his  destiny !  What  marvellous  tales  he  told  us  of 
the  great  Gewand-Haus  concerts,  to  which  all  the  famous  Musici  came 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  :  old  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, men  from  foreign  lands ;  rich  amateurs ;  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  to  hear  the  perfection  of  musical  art ;  how  at  first  he  sat 
amongst  the-  neophytes,  trembling  with  fear,  and  hope,  and  awe,  and 
delight,  as  one  great  name  after  another  would  be  whispered  amongst 
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the  students,  running  with  a  thrill  through  the  ranks  of  the  eager 
aspirants  for  favour  ;  how  he  rose  by  degrees,  and  took  his  place 
amongst  the  second  violins  ;  and  how,  on  a  grand  day,  when  the 
greatest  of  modern  composers  had  come  with  his  amiable,  refined, 
genial  presence,  to  lead  the  performance  of  one  of  his  own  immortal 
compositions,  the  orchestra,  maddened  with  enthusiasm,  had  cast 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  only  been  restored  to  calm  by  the 
quiet,  yet  heart-felt  address  which  the  great  composer  had  given  to  his 
worshippers  ;  how,  when  once  again  repressed  emotion  had  settled 
down  into  a  fervid  determination  in  each  breast  to  do  "  the  best,"  and 
all  eyes  were  breathlessly  fixed  on  their  leader's  baton,  the  voices  of 
that  mighty  orchestra  had  spoken  in  a  way  that  they  had  never  spoken 
before,  as  though  some  electric  current  had  passed  through  every 
hand,  and  but  one  desire,  one  soul,  one  passion  had  animated  each 
hear*? 

Veterans  were  in  tears ;  the  younger  men,  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  cast  their  bows  aside,  and  springing  over 
the  benches,  flocked  round  the  conductor's  desk ;  ladies,  sobbing  and 
fainting,  were  being  carried  out  of  the  hall ;  an  empress  presented 
the  composer  with  her  bouquet ;  an  emperor,  taking  the  decoration 
from  his  breast,  had  adorned  him  with  his  own  hand.  Kings  and 
princes  of  the  people  came  to  congratulate  him  ;  great  men,  delighting 
to  honour  greatness  in  another,  grasped  him  by  the  hand ;  beautiful 
women,  overcome  with  emotion,  laid  their  worship  at  his  feet ;  and 
through  it  all, —  through  the  excitement,  and  the  flattery,  and  the 
acclamations,  and  the  intoxication,  and  the  triumph,  said  our  beloved 
Meister,  "  he  bore  himself  with  the  angelic  simplicity  of  a  child,  who 
sees  the  wonders  of  God's  majesty  in  the  mighty  deep  ;  in  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  earth,  and  stars  ;  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  firmament ;  and  gives  the  glory  to  Him,  for  whose 
pleasure  they  are,  and  were,  created.  Only,  as  he  came  down  amongst 
us  after  the  ovation  he  had  received,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  to 
all  of  us, —  yes, —  he  held  this  very  hand  !  "  said  our  Meister,  marvel- 
ling at  his  own  delicate,  flexible  digits,  "  and  said  he  owed  his  triumph 
.to  us,  as  much  as  to  himself;  nay,  more  so,  for  that  without  us,  his 
ideas  would  have  been  simply  blots  of  ink  on  wasted  paper." 

And  then  he  would  tell  us  of  the  friendships  he  had  formed  with 
many  whose  names  have  since  become  famous ;  of  those  "  lesser 
lights  "  of  lyrical  genius  ;  of  the  meteor-like  brilliancy  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  too-little  known  and  appreciated  Fesca,  that  son  of  the  gods, 
made  of  fire,  and  touched  into  such  flame  as  soon  wrought  ruin  and 
desolation  where  once  all  had  been  fair.  He  would  speak  to  us  of 
Schubert,  and  his  poverty,  and  his  struggles,  and  his  blindness  ;>of 
Mathfessel,  and  Silcher,  and  Reissiger,  and  Lortzing,  and  Schumann, 
and  Marschner,  and  Lindpaintner,  and  a  score  of  others,  until  the  only 
relief  appeared  to  be  in  opening  the  piano,  and  wandering  into  melody. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  there  playing  in  the  twilight,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  eyes  upraised,  his  delicate  hands  drawing  forth  such  wonder- 
ful tones,  that  it  appeared  almost  as  though  he  were  playing  on  our 
very  heart-strings.  One  evening  I  remember  well.  I  had  drawn  my 
chair  into  the  corner,  and  was  sitting  close  up  against  the  piano.      I 
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did  not  feel  content  to  hear  him  from  a  distance.  Something  drew  me 
to  look  upon  his  face.  It  was  growing  so  rapidly  dark  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  more  than  its  outlines,  and  he  played  on,  unconscious 
alike  of  my  gaze  as  of  my  presence.  We  had  been  speaking  of  one 
of  his  friends,  long  since  dead  ;  and  as  he  played,  I  felt  that  he  was 
telling  us  a  life-history  ; —  the  history  of  the  cheerful  dawn,  the  early 
promise,  the  brilliant  noontide  ;  the  laughter  and  the  yearnings ;  the 
aspirations  and  the  tears;  and  then, —  the  disappointment,  settling 
down  into  a  minor  key,  through  the  chords  and  discords  of  which 
wailed  grief  and  sorrow,  and  all  the  infinite  pain  of  unfulfilled  hopes, — 
fulfilled  fears, —  shame,  disgrace,  death  ;  of  defeated  aims  ;  light  gone 
out  in  darkness  ;  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow,  and  a  sober  certainty 
that  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  The  solemn  refrain  of  pious  prayers,  and 
funeral  intercessions  for  the  lost  dead,  seemed  to  re-echo  in  the  dim 
corners  of  the  dusky  room,  as  the  sobbing,  sighing  wind  moans  round 
lonely  and  dishonoured  graves. 

Stillness  and  silence  fell  upon  us.  We  felt  as  though  we  had  seen 
and  heard  terrible  things.  Reichardt,  too,  was  silent,  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  the  past,  when  he  had  loved  young  David  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  women,  when  as  yet  the  golden-haired  youth  was 
pure  from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  world,  and  his  golden  harp- 
strings  unsullied  by  the  evil  touch  that  in  later  days  wrung  from  them 
wild  disharmonies  which  put  all  his  good  angels  to  flight.  When 
Johann  brought  in  the  lamp,  I  saw  that  our  Master's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  "You  too  are  pained,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  ;  "but 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  a  fair  and  noble  young  life  it  was  ! 
So  full  of  promise ;  so  full  of  love,  and  light,  and  genius, —  to  end  in 
such  a  way  !  Ah,  these  memories  teach  us  how  our  hearts  can  ache  ! 
Years,  long  years  after  the  wound  has  healed,  and  even  the  scar  has 
almost  disappeared,  the  pain,  the  sting  remains." 

But  our  Master  was  not  always  melancholy ;  he  had  too  large,  and 
loving,  and  genial  a  nature  for  that.  He  would  often  brush  away  what 
he  called  his  "  cobwebs,"  and  declare  that  since  this  was  the  day  the 
Lord  had  made,  "we  ought  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  At  such 
times  all  Nature  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  hymn  of  praise  ;  and  we 
caught  the  happy  reflexion  of  his  sunshine  and  rejoiced  in  his  simple, 
guileless  happiness.  Sometimes  he  came  toiling  through  the  long  dusty 
avenues,  with  huge  volumes  under  his  arm,  for  he  liked  nothing  better 
than  that  I  should  sit  near  him,  and  follow  him  through  the  often 
intricate  pages.  "  You  shall  learn  to  know  our  marvellous  treasure  of 
German  lyric  songs,"  he  said.  "  Our  operas  you  know  ;  Mozart,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  are  familiar  to  you  ;  but  these  you  know  not, 
though  they  are  well  worthy  of  your  knowledge  ; "  and  he  would  sit 
down  and  play  to  me,  softly  humming  the  melody  in  a  wonderful  mezzo 
voce,  repeating  pieces  I  liked,  and  always  looking  pleased  and  hajDpy 
when  I  appreciated  this  passage  or  that.  "  Ganz  recht !  "  he  would 
say,  smiling;  "sollen  wir's  wiederholen  ? "  and  forthwith  he  would 
repeat  it,  lingering  on  its  delicacies  of  expression,  and  accentuating  the 
peculiarity  which  had  charmed  us. 

And  then  he  would  speak  to  me  of  his  wife  and  his  children.  He 
loved  his  Linchen  very  tenderly,  as  a  good  man  loves  the  faithful  help- 
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mate,  and  sweet,  gentle  mother  of  his  children.  He  never  spoke  as 
though  he  were  a  genius  incompris ;  he  did  not  for  a  moment  disguise 
that  her  sober  household  ways,  her  untiring  thrift  and  care,  had  made 
her  very  dear  and  precious  to  him ;  nor  did  I  ever  offer  to  go  and  see 
her,  or  ask  him  to  bring  her  to  see  us.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  great 
social  gulf  between  us,  which  his  art  bridged  over,  but  which  her 

homeliness  could  not  span.      It  was  so  much  the  fashion  at  R for 

poets,  and  painters,  and  singers,  and  sculptors,  to  mix  with  the  courtly 
crowd,  that  no  one  coming  to  our  house  would  have  taken  exception 
at  finding  Reichardt  there,  or  have  marvelled  at  his  intimacy  in  our 
family  circle.  But,  simple  as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  brooked  con- 
descension. "  You  love  me  for  my  art,"  he  would  say  ;  "  if  I  were  still 
the  grocer's  boy  I  was,  I  should  not  be  sitting  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
ambassadresses  and  fine  court-ladies.  But  that  does  not  wound  or  vex 
me.  The  priest  is  not  humiliated  because  his  religion  and  his  God  are 
worshipped,  and  not  he  himself."  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  told 
us  freely  all  about  his  household  joys  and  cares,  and  would  sometimes 
make  us  laugh  by  the  way  in  which  he  hurried  off,  saying  his  Linchen 
would  scold  him  if  he  kept  the  kartoffel-brei  waiting,  or  snubbed  the 
sauer-kraut.  One  more  little  anecdote  I  must  tell  of  him  before  I  have 
done.  We  knew  his  history,  for  we  had  inquired  much  from  his  friends 
and  admirers.  After  becoming  an  eminent  violinist,  he  married  a 
young  girl  of  the  bourgeois  class,  and  had  had  a  long  struggle  for 
existence.     His  lessons  brought  him  in  next  to  nothing,  and  although 

he  was  permanently  engaged  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  X , 

petty  jealousies  and  all  the  thousand  intrigues  which  hover  about  such 
places  had  pared  his  salary  down  to  the  merest  pittance.  A  sickly 
wife  and  delicate  child  made  his  life  a  hard  one,  but  he  never  lost  hope 
or  courage. 

There  was  consternation  one  night  in  the  little  theatre  at  X . 

A  great  singer  who  was  starring  it  in  the  provinces  had  been  engaged 
by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  sing  on  a  certain  evening ;  but  when 
that  evening  arrived,  Herr  Drossel  was  lying  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
very  hopeless  condition  in  an  inn  some  twenty  miles  from  Herzogville. 
Booted  and  spurred  messengers  came  riding,  all  beflecked  with  foam, 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  Herr  Intendant's  house.  Drossel  was  dead 
drunk,  and  would  be  utterly  "  incapable  "  for  the  next  fortnight.  But 
when  the  Grand  Duke  was  told  this,  he  only  thumped  on  the  table, 
swore  a  big  oath,  and  said  he  wanted  Drossel,  and  Drossel  must  come. 
There  was  fresh  galloping  of  boots  and  spurs,  and  renewed  intimations 
that  Herr  Drossel's  "  world-forgetting  "  state  rendered  his  appearance 
an  impossibility  for  that  evening. 

Grand  Dukes  were  allowed  to  be  very  grand  and  very  ducal  in  those 
days ;  in  fact,  they  were  absolute,  imperious,  despotic ;  for  as  yet 
Bismarck  was  not,  and  Berlin  was  simply  the  chief  town  of  a  German 
province.  "  Tel  est  notre  plaisir  "  was  an  awful  sentence  in  the  time 
of  which  I  write  ;  and  when  his  royal  master  had  said  he  would  have 
a  thing,  Baron  Henckel,  the  Intendant  of  the  theatre,  knew  that  the 
caprice  of  the  monarch  was  as  little  amenable  to  the  influence  of 
change  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Reichardt  stepped  forward.     "  I  can  take  the  part,"  he  said. 
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"You, —  who  are  you?"  asked  Baron  Henckel,  looking  the  young 
man  over  from  head  to  foot. 

"I  am  your  second  violinist,  Reichardt." 

"  But  that  gives  me  no  guarantee  of  your  being  able  to  sing.  And 
besides,  if  you  could  sing  like  a  nightingale  it  would  avail  nothing. 
The  Grand  Duke  wants  Drossel,  and  Drossel  he  must  have." 

"  I  shall  do  as  well  as  Drossel." 

"  You  ?  "  said  Henckel,  who  appeared  struck  by  the  calm  assurance 
of  Reichardt's  manner;  "then  you  must  be  a  rara  avis  indeed." 

"Try  me,  Herr  Baron." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.     There, —  take  his  grand  aria.     Sing  it." 

Reichardt  did  as  he  was  told.  Baron  Henckel,  like  Herr  von  Hiilsen, 
knew  a  good  singer  from  a  bad  one.  "  By  Jove,  Drossel's  days  are 
numbered  if  you  can  keep  up  to  anything  like  this,"  he  said.  "  You 
shall  act  Drossel ;  mind,  Drossel,  not  Max  ;  don't  think  of  the  free- 
shooter,  only  think  of  the  be-devilled  tenor." 

Reichardt  had  seen  the  celebrated  tenor  scores  of  times,  he  knew 
all  his  tricks  of  voice  and  manner,  and  he  resolved  to  imitate  them. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Baron  Henckel,  as  he  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room. 
"  How  about  your  get-up  ?  Drossel  is  dark,  and  wiry  ;  you  are  blonde, 
with  the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules." 

"  Leave  that  to  me  and  the  costumier,  Herr  Baron,"  said  Reichardt 
gaily.     He  was  playing  for  a  great  stake,  and  he  meant  to  win. 

The  next  day  the  town  was  in  an  uproar;  some  said  that  Drossel 
was  still  drunk  and  incapable  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  him  in  '  Der 
Freischtitz  '  with  my  own  eyes  last  night,  more  himself  than  ever,  in 
charming  voice,  full  of  verve,  younger,  more  active,  more  delightful 
than  he  ever  was,"  cried  one. 

"Yes;  it  was  all  a  false  report  about  his  being  ill,"  said  another; 
"  the  courier  who  was  seen  was  out  on  the  Duke's  business,  not  for  the 
theatre.     The  intendant  makes  all  his  arrangements  in  person." 

"  As  if  anyone  could  mistake  the  peculiar  timbre  of  Drossel's  voice  ?  " 
said  a  third.  And  so  the  war  of  words  waged  and  the  disputants 
waxed  furious,  until  Reichardt, —  who  had  been  sitting,  an  amused 
spectator,  in  a  corner  of  the  cafe, —  rose  and  came  amongst  them,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  the  mystification. 

His  fame  grew  ;  brilliant  engagements  were  offered  to  him  ;  managers 
bowed  down  before  him  ;  he  made  his  own  terms,  and  seemed  to  be 
mounting  the  ladder  of  Fortune  with  seven-leagued  boots.  He  was 
the  rage,  the  fashion  ;  and  whilst  ladies  lamented  that  he  was  married, 
and  prima-donnas  did  their  best  to  sing  him  into  captivity,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing  with  single-heartedness  over  his  good  luck  and  rising 
fortunes.  He  laid  aside  his  bow  ;  for,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  violin, 
such  brilliant  prospects  were  not  to  be  neglected.  But  an  enemy  was 
lurking  in  ambush.  One  day,  when  he  was  advertised  to  sing  in  the 
Dresden  theatre,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  bills  posted  up  to  the  effect 
that  serious  indisposition  would  prevent  Herr  Reichardt  from  appear- 
ing, as  announced,  that  night.  A  year  passed,  and  his  name  was  never 
heard  ;  but  when,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  wan  shadow  appeared  in 
public,  with  the  same  eyes  and  expression,  the  same  genial  smile,  but, 
alas !  without  the  voice,  men  said  it  was  the  ghost  of  Reichardt,  and 
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sadly  shook  their  heads  when  he  had  passed  by.  Brain  fever,  followed 
by  half-a-dozen  of  those  obscure,  mysterious  complications  which  no 
doctor  can  fathom,  had  done  its  work.  They  talked  of  over-excitement, 
of  nervous  exhaustion,  of  an  irritable  brain ;  but  through  all  their 
learned  jargon  one  fact  was  patent ; —  Reichardt  would  never  be  himself 

again.     He  came  to  R ,  took  once  more  to  his  beloved  violin,  and 

lived  by  giving  lessons.  To  the  brilliant  period  of  his  life  he  never 
willingly  alluded,  unless  it  were  to  say  simply,  "  You  see,  it  was  not  the 
work  that  was  too  much  for  my  brain  ;  it  was  the  flattery  and  the 
vanity.  I  never  thought  less  of  my  art  and  more  of  myself  than  during 
that  period  of  success.  The  true  artist  is  always  humble,  and  I, —  was 
punished  for  my  arrogance."  It  was  strange  to  hear  him  speaking 
thus.  There  was  something  godlike  about  the  man,  with  his  noble, 
earnest  face,  and  grand,  quiet  manner. 

Sudden  affliction  came  upon  me,  then  severe  illness,  and  during  a 
period  of  twelve  months  I  heard  nothing  of  the  outside  world.  Absolute 
repose  seemed  the  only  good  that  earth  still  had  to  offer,  and  I  shrank 
from  all  contact  with  the  outer  world  with  a  dread  that  was  rapidly 
growing  into  a  morbid  terror  of  my  kind,  when  my  good  old  doctor 
ordered  me  to  the  South.  Before  making  this  journey  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  gather  strength,  and  so  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  the  early  autumn  evenings  I  crept  out,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  tried  and  faithful  friend,  prepared  to  leave  my  garden  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  bridge,  just  where  the  river  bends  and  tall 
Italian  villas  are  reflected  in  the  gliding  waters,  where  the  watch 
stands  at  the  town-gates,  through  which  the  tired  burghers  and  their 
families  are  passing  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  coffee-gardens 
beyond  the  town, —  whence  a  happy  hum  of  finished  toil  arises, —  on 
the  bridge,  the  golden  harvest  moon  shining  full  upon  us,  and  one 
great  star  in  the  purple  heavens,  Reichardt  and  I  met  again.  He  said 
nothing  of  my  illness,  no  word  of  sympathy  as  to  my  sorrows.  He 
had  no  need.  It  was  all  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  grasp  of  his 
hand,  in  the  pitying  tenderness  of  his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  as  the  voice  of  an  angel.     "  And  you  are  going  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  so  the  doctors  say." 

"  And  to  Italy  ; —  the  land  of  art,  of  song  !  Well  says  the  proverb, 
'  Vedi  Napoli ' —  "     But  here  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"E  poi  mori,"  I  added.     "Well,  one  grows  indifferent." 

"  I  shall  see  you  once  more,"  he  said,  and  we  parted. 

A  week  later  he  came  to  me.  Everything  was  ready :  our  trunks 
were  packed  and  corded ;  all  the  little  familiar  ornaments  and  trifles 
were  put  away ;  paper,  and  string,  and  luggage  labels  were  lying  about 
the  room  ;  a  few  half-withered  flowers  in  a  glass  lay  upon  the  table  ;  dis- 
comfort and  desolation  were  all  around.  The  leaves  were  dropping  off 
a  great  walnut  tree  close  to  the  windows,  and  the  flowers  all  hung  their 
heads  in  a  hopeless,  downcast  way  ;  dead  leaves  blew  about  the  garden- 
paths  ;  the  lawn  was  all  ragged  and  untrimmed  ;  the  walks  dank  and 
neglected.  I  sat  there  in  a  state  of  blunted  indifference,  thinking  of 
nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  wishing  for  nothing.  In  fact,  the  utter 
nullity  and  void  in  my  heart  made  it  ache  for  want  of  better  occu- 
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pants.  Just  then  Reichardt  came  in.  I  was  almost  unwilling  to  see 
him.  I  remembered,  in  an  unreasoning,  unconscious  kind  of  way, 
that  he  or  his  art  had  been  able  to  stir  up  some  sort  of  emotion  in  me  ; 
I  scarcely  remembered  whether  pleasurable  or  otherwise  now,  and  the 
vague  remembrance  alarmed  and  annoyed  me.  Repose,  absolute 
repose,  was  all  I  wanted ;  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  given 

"  Long  rest,  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease  ; " 

anything,  anything  but  emotion.  Reichardt  drew  a  chair  near  to 
me,  and  sat  down.  I  saw  that  his  brow  was  troubled,  but  his  troubles 
could  not  reach  me.  And  then  he  began  to  speak.  I  listened  to  the 
sound,  but  not  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  In  my  selfish  indifference 
that  would  have  fatigued  me  ;  but  his  voice  was  infinitely  soothing,  and 
fell  on  my  heart  like 

"  Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes." 

Once  he  looked  at  the  piano.  He  had  spent  many  happy  hours 
drawing  forth  marvels  from  its  otherwise  mediocre  tones.  "  Not  that," 
I  said.     "  Don't  play  to  me  ;  my  heart  would  break." 

"  Here,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  brought  you  something  which  I  hope  in 
happier  hours  may  yet  give  you  pleasure.  I  have  often  played  you 
songs,  unpublished,  and  which  now  probably  never  will  be  published, 

composed  by  my  old  friends  L ,  and  L ,  and  F ,  in  the 

far-off  Leipsic  days.  This  'Weaver's  Song,'  I  remember,  you  liked. 
I  could  not  venture  to  offer  you  anything  worthy  of  your  acceptance 
in  a  general  sense ;  these  have  a  modest  worth ;  they  are  good  in 
themselves,  and  they  cannot  be  bought ;  they  are  not  a  gift  but  a 
souvenir  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  your  house."  He 
laid  a  book  upon  the  table  as  he  spoke.  I  saw  my  own  name  in  gilt 
letters  on  the  cover,  and  opening  it,  I  recognised  eight  of  my  favourite 
songs,  copied  in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  and  with  such  quaint  and 
exquisite  conceits  of  allegory  and  imagery,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as 
though  the  notes  of  music  and  the  words  were  dancing  through  Fairy- 
land. I  saw  that  the  thing  was  costly,  and  precious, —  a  work  of  art. 
I  shrank  from  accepting  anything  so  valuable  at  the  hands  of  one  ill 
able  to  afford  such  a  gift.  But  whilst  I  was  pondering  what  I  should 
say,  whether  I  could  really  venture  to  accept  it,  or  how  to  refuse  it  so 
as  not  to  wound  the  gentle  heart  of  the  donor,  Reichardt  spoke  again. 
"  See,  here  is  your  favourite  '  Cradle-song,' —  the  song  to  which  you  have 
so  often  sung  the  dear  little  ones  to  sleep." 

A  beautiful  child  played  amongst  the  flowers,  whilst  bees  and  butter- 
flies peopled  the  air ;  and  then  the  child,  tired  with  play,  had  sunk  to 
sleep,  its  rosy  hands  relaxed,  and  the  already  fading  flowers  dropping 
from  its  little  pinafore ;  and  further  on,  a  beautiful  angel  kissed  the 
tired  little  one  on  the  smiling,  innocent  brow ;  and  yet  further,  the 
white-winged  messenger  had  gathered  the  little  flower  to  his  bosom, 
and  was  bearing  it  through  the  calm  star-lit  sky  to  the  great  eternal 
flower-garden.  As  I  looked  at  the  child,  I  saw  it  was  a  portrait 
of  My  Master's  little  son, —  a  rare  and  lovely  boy,  with  great  question- 
ing blue  eyes,  and  a  golden  glory  round  his  head.     A  child  I  had, — 
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yes, —  sometimes  almost  envied  him.  "  It  is  your  little  Ernst !  "  I 
cried. 

"  Yes  ;  still  my  Ernst,  but  not  as  you  knew  him.  He  is  gone  from 
us.  He  listens  now  to  those  eternal  melodies  which  ear  hath  not 
heard.  He  sees  those  wondrous  beauties  which  eye  hath  not  seen. 
He  has  passed  for  ever  from  the  pain  of  this  world,  to  the  perfect  life 
which  has  no  end."  There  was  a  pause.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  found 
no  words.  "I  thought  it  would  please  you,"  he  went  on  after  a 
moment,  "  and  you  see  I  have  taken  care  that  you  should  not  forget  us. 
You  will  find  us  all  somewhere  in  these  homely  heart-felt  songs.  I 
was  once  a  tolerable  draughtsman,  and  you  see  I  have  given  a  free 
rein  to  fancy,  for  my  margins  have  all,  if  not  more  than  all  a  painter's 
license.  But,  humble  though  my  offering  be,  I  wished  it  to  be  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  that  no  other  hand  than  mine  should  touch  it.  If  only 
you  are  a  little  pleased,  I  am  more  than  satisfied." 

"  My  Master  ;  my  dear  Master  ! " 

"  And  my  beloved  pupil ! " 

"  But  oh,  my  hateful  selfishness  !  And  you,  wearied  and  worn,  sor- 
rowing for  your  sweet  angel-child  ;  —  you  have  done  this  for  me  ?  How 
can  I  thank  you  ? " 

"Take  it,  and  think  sometimes  of  me, —  of  us, —  of  him." 

The  thin  light  hair,  like  a  halo  about  his  noble  head, —  the  calm 
resignation,  yet  inspired  faith  of  his  voice,  the  grand,  yet  gentle  aspect 
of  the  whole  man,  smote  on  me  with  a  sense  of  wild  regret,  for  that 
"death  in  life, —  the  days  that  were  no  more," — and  falling  on  my 
knees,  I  reverently,  but  with  grief  and  love  unspeakable,  kissed  those 
delicate  hands  whose  cunning  had  revealed  to  me  so  many  marvellous 
things.  He  remained  calm,  speaking  only  some  few  sweet,  serious, 
earnest  words,  wherewith  to  soothe  my  grief;  then  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  head,  he  prayed  God  to  bless  me,  and  so  passed  from  my 
presence  into  the  unknown  future. 
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UNWEARIED,  with  the  memory  still  in  play, 
Feeding  on  grandest  histories,  we  ascend 
The  site  of  that  Acropolis  which  still 
Frowns  o'er  the  Argolic  Gulf.     Here,  at  a  glance, 
Your  eye  takes  in  a  thousand  years  of  tale, 
Drama,  and  poesy.     South,  behold  the  bay, 
Where  Danaus,  with  his  daughters,  first  made  land, 
Sailing  from  Egypt.     On  its  western  edge 
You  see  the  Lernean  pool ;   and  here,  below, 
Nearing  our  feet  and  the  old  city's  walls, 
Flows  Inachus,  the  famed  stream.     Look  forth, 
And  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  plain, 
Mycenae  rises :   visible  yet  the  site, 
Even  from  this  distance.     Let  us  now  retrace 
The  footsteps  of  Pausanias,  and  explore 
Those  wondrous  ruins  which  Thucydides 
Gazed  on  with  reverent  awe  ; —  in  ruins  then, 
Though  with  most  evident  proofs  to  show  them  still 
Grandest  of  all  Greek  cities.     Lo !   the  Porch, 
Which  saw  processions  of  the  mightiest  tribes 
That  ever  made  States  famous  ! 

There  they  rise, 
The  Lions  of  Mycenae  —  rampant,  stern, — 
Gigantic  triumphs  of  an  elder  art 
That  shames  the  best  of  ours ; —  though  Ruin  works 
Ruthlessly  on  them,  with  a  mocking  smile, 
Through  lichen  and  green  mosses  to  persuade 
All  colors  from  the  rainbow  and  the  sky, 
To  garnish  fondly  the  gray  hurts  of  Time  ! 

Still  stand  these  famous  Lions  as  of  yore, 
Guardians  of  dwellings  that  no  more  demand 
Protection  from  without.     No  foe  assails 
The  City  of  the  Atridas  ;    nor,  within, 
Clamor  those  warrior-hosts  that  once  went  forth, 
Following  the  king  of  men  !     In  vain  we  seek 
The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  !     Could  we  find, 
We  doubtless  should  behold  at  dawn  of  day 
The  filial  shade  of  his  avenging  son, 

*From  Sketches  in  Hellas. 
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Close  tended  by  the  faithful  Pylades ; 
And  hear,  from  out  the  sepulchre,  the  cry 
Of  sorrowful  Electra,  with  her  urn ! 

The  tragedy,  without  a  parallel, 
Which  made  this  Gate  of  Lions,  and  these  Courts  — 
Now  shapeless  ruins  —  a  dread  monument, 
Rises  to  vision  as  we  gaze  upon  them. 
There  Clytemnestra  comes,  the  terrible  queen, 
With  horrid  hands,  still  reeking  with  red  gore, — 
While  yet  she  pleads  for  poor  humanity, 
In  fond  excuse  for  that  her  husband  slew 
Her  daughter,  to  "  appease  the  winds  of  Thrace  "  : — 
That  child,  o'er  all  beloved,  Iphigenia, 
"  For  whose  dear  sake  she  bore  a  mother's  pains  ! " 

The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mycenae,  she 
Had  but  one  human  sentiment  to  plead 
To  justify  her  passions  in  her  lust ; — 
Even  as  the  Scottish  woman  stayed  the  stroke 
By  her  own  hands,  for  that  the  destined  victim 
"  Resembled  her  own  father  as  he  slept ! " 

The  passions  sleep  at  last !     The  criminals 
Lie  in  their  several  dungeons  of  deep  earth, 
Resolved  to  dust ;    and  what  is  living  of  them, 
Gone  to  their  dead  account !     Another  fate 
Works  on  the  crumbling  Cyclopean  walls  : 
That  worst  destroyer,  Time  !     As  fell  his  stroke  ■ 
As  that  which  in  his  chamber  smote  the  king, 
Great  Agamemnon ! 

That  a  tale  should  live, 
While  temples  perish  !     That  a  poet's  song 
Should  keep  its  echoes  fresh  for  all  the  hills 
That  could  not  keep  their  cities!  —  should  preserve 
The  fame  of  those,  thrice  honored  in  their  lives, 
And  at  their  dying,  and  in  mightiest  tombs, 
While  the  tombs  perish ! 

What  a  moral's  this  !  — 
That  the  mere  legend  of  a  blind  old  man, 
A  beggar,  outcast,  wanderer  —  all  in  one  — 
A  chaunter  by  the  seaside  to  poor  sailors, 
Weaving  his  wanton  fancies,  skein  by  skein, 
So  that  no  man  shall  need  to  weave  anew, — 
That  his  mere  tale,  his  name  and  fame  should  live, 
While  cities  waste  away,  and  temples  blasted 
Leave  bare  the  mortal  greatness  with  no  tomb  ! 
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"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona, 
Multi" — and  thousands  shall  live  after  him, 
Thrice  honored  in  their  living  and  their  dying, 
And  in  grand  shrines  and  gilded  sepulchres  : 
Yet,  if  they  make  not  interest  with  the  bard, 
Whose  songs  shall  keep  the  echoes  from  their  tombs, 
They  have  but  bartered  living  for  a  death, 
And  place  in  the  promiscuous  mausoleum 
Of  Nothingness  —  forever  and  thereafter! 

O  shade  of  blind  Masonides  !    and  thou, 
Great  master,  ./Eschylus,  of  horned  brow, 
Portentous,  speaking  mightiest  mysteries 
Of  fate,  no  less  than  passion, —  have  ye  met 
The  king  of  men  ?   and  did  he  veil  to  ye, 
And  bid  ye  welcome  as  the  best  of  friends, 
And  makers  of  the  only  monuments 
That  give  his  deeds  to  man  ? 

Methinks  his  feasts, 
When  ye  are  guests  —  and  that  should  be  as  often 
As  Agamemnon  sups  —  should  ever  be 
Spread  in  the  Apollo  chamber  ; —  Ijjhigenia 
Serving  the  wine,  and  sad  Electra  singing 
That  song  which  ever  is  a  song  of  joy, 
Which  tells  of  sorrows  over,  and  the  day 
At  dawning,  glorious,  after  a  long  night. 
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DUKESBOROUGH   TALES. 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  IV.— THE   PURSUIT  OF  MR.  A  DIET   SLACK. 
CHAPTER  V. 

"Are  we  not  one?    are  we  not  joined  by  Heaven?" 

Fair  Penitent. 

EORGIANA  was  married,  and  her  father  was  glad  of  it.  It  was 
what  he  had  wanted  long  to  see.  The  danger  of  going  distracted 
was  over.  He  was  happy  ;  indeed,  jubilant.  For  the  truth  is,  he  had 
made  the  match.  He  and  Mr.  Slack  had  persuaded  and  begged,  and 
made  such  fair  promises,  that  she  had  been  won  rather  against  her 
judgment.  Uncle  Ben  at  one  time  would  have  preferred  a  Southern 
man  ;  but  all  of  that  class  had  shown  such  a  want  of  sense  to  appreciate 
his  Georgy  that  he  persuaded  himself  that  she  had  made  a  narrow  escape 
in  not  marrying  one  of  them.  Then  Mr.  Slack  had  come  from  such 
an  immense  distance,  and  knew  so  much,  and  talked  so  much,  that 
Uncle  Ben,  as  he  admitted,  was  actually  proud  of  him.  He  maintained 
upon  the  day  of  the  marriage  that  Mas-sa-chu-setts  was  the  biggest 
word  in  the  English  language.  But  Georgiana,  who  was  as  honest  and 
as  truthful  a  woman  as  was  in  the  world,  insisted  that  her  "  Pap  "  -went 
too  far,  or  rather  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  Con-stan-ti-no-ple 
was  a  bigger.  Uncle  Ben  didn't  like  to  have  to  give  it  up  ;  but  when  he 
found  out  from  Mr.  Slack  that  the  place  bearing  that  name  was  not  in 
this  country,  and  not  even  in  America,  he  and  Mr.  Slack  together  got 
Georgy  so  badly,  and  wound  her  up  so  completely  that  —  oh,  how  they 
all  did  laugh  and  go  on  !  The  truth  is  that  Uncle  Ben  was  rapidly 
'  lapsing  into  a  state  where  he  could  scarcely  be  considered  faithful  to 
his  native  section. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  son-in-law  had  some  ways  of  doing  and 
talking  that  he  did  not  quite  understand  ;  but  he  trusted  that  they 
would  wear  off.  Georgy  now  had  a  husband  to  take  care  of  her  when 
his  head  got  cold ;  by  which  he  meant  to  signify  the  time  when  he 
should  be  a  dead  man.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  somewhat  ill  at  ease.  But  then  she  wasn't  any  youn°- 
thing  to  let  getting  married  run  her  raving  distracted.  He  liked  Mr. 
Slack  upon  the  whole  ;  he  suited  him  well  enough,  and  that  is  what 
parents  generally  care  most  for.  He  was  a  business  man,  that's  what 
he  was.  He  talked  upon  business  even  on  the  afternoon  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  renewed  the  subject  after  supper  and  the  next  morning. 
One  would  have  thought,  to  hear  him  talk  about  business,  that  the 
honeymoon  had  shone  out  and  gone  clown  long  ago.  It  did  not  look 
exactly  right ;  but  now  that  Mr.  Slack  was  a  married  man,  he  was  for 
making  something.    If  he  owned  the  farm,  he  should  do  this  thing  and  that 
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thing  ;  sell  this  piece  of  property  and  convert  it  into  cash  ;  in  short,  he 
should  sell  out  the  whole  concern  and  go  where  land  was  cheaper  and 
better.  If  it  were  left  to  him,  he  should  turn  it  over  so  that  in  twelve 
months  it  should  be  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it  was  now.  It  was 
very  clear  to  Uncle  Ben  that  his  son-in-law  was  a  business  man.  Still 
he  did  not  make  out  the  title-deeds.  Notwithstanding  his  hints  to  that 
effect  heretofore,  he  had  never  entertained  the  slightest  notion  of  such 
a  thing.  When  Mr.  Slack  persisted  in  saying  what  he  should  do  if  he 
were  the  owner,  the  old  gentleman  took  occasion  to  say,  but  in  a  some- 
what jocose  way,  that  he  and  Georgy  would  have  to  wait  for  that  until 
his  head  got  cold  ;  which,  he  said  by  way  of  consoling  for  the  disap- 
pointment, wouldn't  be  much  longer.  Mr.  Slack  seemed  to  be  some- 
what hurt,  but  he  merely  remarked  that  he  had  a  plenty  to  live  on,  and 
that  all  he  wanted  with  property  was  for  Georgiana  to  enjoy  it.  He 
had  money  enough  to  buy  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Mr.  Pea's,  and  two 
or  three  "  fellows. "  If  Georgiana  had  a  good  house-woman  it  would  save 
her  from  a  good  deal  of  work  which  now,  since  she  was  his  wife,  he 
would  rather  she  didn't  have  to  do  ;  but  —  ah  —  he  supposed  he  should 
have  to  wait  for  that. 

Yes,  but  he  needn't  do  any  such  thing,  Mr.  Pea  stoutly  maintained. 
Those  being  Mr.  Slack's  intentions,  the  'oman  should  be  bought.  The 
money  was  there  in  that  side-board  drawer  whenever  they  found  one 
to  suit  them.  He  should  buy  the  'oman  himself.  The  son-in-law's 
countenance  brightened  a  little.  He  might  have  to  go  to  Augusta  in 
a  few  days  ;  the  likeliest  gangs  were  there  generally  ;  and  it  might  suit 
just  as  well  to  take  the  money  along  with  him  and  buy  the  woman 
there.  Georgiana  didn't  say  anything  ;  but,  La  me  !  what  did  she  know 
about  business  ? 

Mr.  Slack  sent  into  the  village  every  day  for  the  mail,  for  Dukes- 
borough being  immediately  on  the  great  line  of  travel,  had  its  daily 
mail.  He  had  been  married  just  two  days,  when  one  morning  a  letter 
was  brought  to  him  which  made  him  turn  a  little  pale.  Upon  his 
father-in-law's  inquiry  from  whence  it  came,  he  answered  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  that  it  was  from  a  man  who  owed  him  some 
money,  and  who  had  written  to  say  that  if  he  would  meet  him  the  next 
day  in  Augusta,  he  would  pay  him  a  hundred  dollars  and  renew  the 
note.  A  hundred  dollars,  indeed !  The  rascal  had  promised  to  pay 
half  the  note,  and  now  as  he  was  about  settling  himself  he  was  to  be 
put  off  with  a  hundred  dollars !  He  had  a  good  mind  not  to  go,  and 
would  not  but  for  the  importance  of  having  the  note  renewed.  But 
could  he  get  there  in  time  ?  How  was  that,  Mr.  Pea  ?  Why,  it  was 
easy  enough  •  the  stage  would  pass  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  as  it 
travelled  all  night,  he  could  reach  Augusta  by  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Slack  hesitated.  He  was  loth  to  go  so  soon  after  being 
married ;  but  as  he  had  expected  to  go  in  a  few  days  anyhow,  he 
guessed  he  had  as  well  go  on  at  once,  especially  as  negroes  seemed 
to  be  rising  in  price,  and  it  was  important  to  get  the  woman  as  soon  as 
possible.  Certainly;  business  was  business,  if  people  were  married. 
Mr.  Slack  ought  to  go' at  once  ;  he  should,  if  it  was  him. 

Uncle  Ben  took  out  the  money,  and  Georgiana  ordered  lunch.  Mr. 
Slack  had  so  often  complained  of  the  old  gentleman's  time-piece  that 
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the  latter,  upon  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  with  him  for 
repairs  (at  no  expense  to  the  owner,  of  course),  consented.  The  man 
of  business  then  went  to  packing  his  trunk  and  satchel.  Although  he 
was  to  stay  but  three  days  at  furthest,  yet,  not  knowing  but  that  he 
might  need  them,  he  packed  in  all  his  clothes,  looking  about  all  over 
the  house  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  mislaid  anything. 

It  was  a  nice  lunch.  It  ought  to  have  been,  for  it  took  a  long  time 
in  getting  ready.  Mr.  Slack  was  not  sure  that  he  was  going  to  get  his 
supper,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  put  away  enough  to  last  him  to 
the  end  of  his  journey.  He  had  barely  finished  when  the  servant,  who 
had  been  stationed  to  watch  for  the  stage,  announced  that  it  was 
coming.  He  bade  both  an  affectionate  adieu,  looked  into  the  stage  to 
see  if  there  was  any  person  in  it  whom  he  knew,  didn't  seem  to  be 
disappointed  that  there  was  not,  hopped  in,  and  off  he  went. 

Far  from  pining  on  account  of  the  absence  of  her  mate,  Georgiana, 
sensible  woman  that  she  was,  went  about  her  work  as  cheerfully  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  She  had  been  so  taken  up  with  Mr.  Slack  that 
several  small  domestic  matters  needed  to  be  put  to  rights  again,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  even  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  look  after  them. 
She  actually  sang  at  her  work ;  she  was  a  good  singer,  too.  The 
Peas  always  had  been :  I  knew  the  family  well.  Georgiana  wasn't 
going  to  fret  herself  to  death ;  so  she  resumed  her  old  tasks  and 
habits,  moved  things  back  to  their  old  places,  and  in  every  respect 
did  as  if  she  had  forgotten  that  she  had  ever  been  married. 

Uncle  Ben  was  glad  to  see  her  in  such  gay  spirits.  He  knew  what 
it  was  all  for,  and  he  laughed  inwardly  and  became  gay  himself.  It 
was  that  nigger  'oman.  The  old  man  counted  the  days  and  nights. 
As  much  as  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Slack,  he  wanted  yet  more  to  see 
his  watch ;  without  it  he  felt  like  a  man  without  a  newly-amputated 
leg ;  but  he  would  not  allow  it  to  trouble  him  very  much.  He 
talked  a  great  deal,  especially  at  meal  times,  about  his  Georgy's  pros- 
pects, joked  her  about  many  things,  talked  of  the  prospects  again,  and 
what  he  and  Mr.  Slack  were  going  to  do  to  make  her  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world.  Georgiana  never  suggested  any  change  of 
their  plans,  and  looked  as  if  she  intended  to  be  but  clay  in  their 
hands. 

Three  days  passed.  Mr.  Slack's  very  longest  time  was  out.  The 
stage  hove  in  view  ;  Mr.  Pea  was  at  his  gate  ;  his  hat  was  in  his  hand. 

"  Good  mornin,  Uncle  Ben,"  said  the  driver,  and  was  passing  on. 

"  Hello  !  hello,  Thompson  !  "  shouted  the  old  man.  Thompson  drew 
up. 

"Haint  you  got  Mr.  Slack  aboard?" 

"  No,  Sir  ! " 

"  Haint  you  got  a  nigger  'oman  ? " 

"No,  Sir." 

"  Whar's  Mr.  Slack  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Haint  you  seed  him  ? " 

"No,  Sir." 

"  Haint  you  heern  of  him  ? " 

"No,  Sir." 
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"Why,  what  upon  yearth  does  it  mean?" 

"  Mr.  Slack  didn't  go  to  nary  tavern,  but  got  off  at  a  privit  'ouse  way 
up  town.  I  haint  seed  him  nor  heern  from  him  sence.  Was  he  to  get 
back  to-night  ? " 

"Why,  yes,  certain  and  shore,  without  fail." 

"Well,  he  aint  here,  certin.     Good  evenin." 

"  He  haint  come,  Georgy,"  said  Uncle  Ben  as  he  went  into  the 
house. 

"Hasn't  he?" 

"Why,  no,  he  haint." 

"Well,  we  must  try  and  wait  till  he  does  come." 

Uncle  Ben  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  disappointment  to 
observe  the  equanimity  with  which  Georgy  bore  hers.  It  was  now 
bed-time  ;  the  daughter  went  to  her  room :  the  father  sat  up  at  least 
half  an  hour  longer  than  usual.  He  was  disappointed,  certain  and 
sure.  When  people  told  people  they  were  coming  at  a  certain  time, 
people  wanted  'em  to  come  ;  especially  when  they  had  people's  watches. 
Oh,  how  he  had  missed  it !  If  he  had  missed  it  by  clay,  he  had  missed 
it  as  much  by  night.  It  used  to  hang  by  a  nail  over  his  bed,  and  he 
longed  for  the  gentle  lullaby  of  its  tickings.  He  had  to  go  to  bed,  of 
course,  but  he  lay  awake  another  half  hour.  A  dreadful  thought  came  : 
What  if  Mr.  Slack,  after  all,  was  an  imposterer!  Oh,  he  couldn't 
bear  it !  So  he  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep ;  but  it  wouldn't  stay 
behind,  it  crawled  over  and  came  close  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  that  while  he 
had  no  power  to  move,  thieves  were  breaking  through  and  stealing. 

The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  Uncle  Ben  stood  at 
his  gate.  He  had  a  notion  that  Mr.  Slack  was  coining  in  a  private 
conveyance.  Sure  enough,  yonder  came  a  gig  with  a  man  in  it,  and  a 
horse  behind  with  something  on  the  horse.  Uncle  Ben's  eyes  were 
dim,  and  he  couldn't  make  it  out ;  but  he  hoped  and  believed  that  it  was 
a  nigger  'oman.  Vain  hope  and  vain  belief!  The  gig  carried  Mr. 
Triplet,  the  sheriff,  and  the  horse  bore  Mr.  Pucket,  a  young  lawyer 
from  town.  Uncle  Ben  had  no  business  with  them ;  so  he  bade 
them  a  good-morning  as  they  came  up,  and  again  turned  his  eyes 
up  the  road.  But  the  gentlemen  stopped  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Slack 
was  at  home.  No,  but  Mr.  Pea  looked  for  him  every  instant.  He 
had  been  gone  to  x'Vugusty  three  days,  and  was  to  a  been  back  last 
night,  but  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Triplet  looked  upon  Mr.  Pucket  and  smiled.  We  must  observe 
that  a  new  election  had  come  on,  and  Mr.  Triplet  had  beaten  Mr. 
Sanks.     Mr.  Pucket  looked  upon  Mr.  Triplet,  but  did  not  smile. 

"You  must  follow  him." 

"Them  must  some  foller  him  that  kin  run  faster  than  I  kin," 
answered  Mr.  Triplet. 

"  Foller  who  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pea. 

"Mr.  Slack." 

"Why,  he'll  be  here  to-night.  Or  I'll  be  bound  he's  in  a  private 
conveyance,  and'll  be  here  this  mornin.  In  cose  he's  comin  back, 
becase  he's  got  four  hundred  dollars  of  my  money  to  buy  a  nigger 
'oman  with,  and  my  watch  besides.     In  cose  he's  coming  back." 
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Mr.  Triplet  looked  upon  Mr.  Pea  and  smiled  compassionately.  Mr. 
Pea  looked  upon  Mr.  Triplet  and  frowned  threateningly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jim  Triplet  ?  " 

"  The  matter  ar,  that  you  won't  see  your  four  hundred  dollars  agin, 
nor  your  watch,  nor  the  gentleman  what  carried  'em  off." 

"  Why,  what  upon  yearth  is  you  talkin  about  ?  " 

"  I  ar  talkin  about  the  business  of  my  office  ;  which  ar  to  arress  Mr. 
Adiel  Slack,  or  Mr.  Elishay  Lovejoy,  or  Mr.  Ephraim  Hamlin,  or 
what  mout  be  the  name  of  the  gentleman  that  carried  off  your  four 
hundred  dollars  and  your  watch." 

"  Don't  kick  before  you're  spurred,  Triplet ;  becase  nobody  aint 
accused  him  of  takin  the  money  and  watch  —  leastways  of  stealin  it. 
Mr.  Slack  is  a  honest  man  and  my  son-in-law ;  and  I  tell  you  he'll  be 
back  to-night,  and  I  lookjfbr  him  every  minnit  of  the  day." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us  if  he  do  come.  I  has  not  come  to  arress 
him  for  taking  of  the  money  and  the  watch,  which  is  misdemeanors 
that  I  didn't  know  tell  now.  But  he  is  charge  of  obtainin  credit  by 
false  pretensions,  of  stealin  divers  money,  of  tradin  with  niggers,  and 
finually,  with  marryin  three  wimming,  and  not  waitin  for  nary  one  of 
'em  to  die  fust." 

"  Oh,  Lordy  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pea.  He  then  approached  the  sheriff, 
and  in  a  tone  which  invited  candor  and  confidence,  and  even  hinted 
at  gratitude,  said,  "  Jeems  Triplet,  I  voted  for  you  :  you  know  I  did  ; 
I  always  has.     Ar  what  you  say  a  fac  ?  " 

"I  know  you  did,  Uncle  Ben,  and  I  tell  you  the  plain  truth  —  it  ar  a 
fac.  Thay  aint  no  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Pucket  here  can  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

Mr.  Pea,  without  waiting  to  hear  further,  turned  and  got  into  the 
house  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  went  into  a  shed-room  with  uncommon 
desperation  for  a  man  of  his  years,  and  raised  his  hands  in  order  to 
take  down  a  shot-gun  from  two  forks  on  which  it  used  to  hang.  The 
forks  were  there,  but  the  gun  was  gone.  He  looked  at  the  forks  with 
the  most  resentful  astonishment,  and  with  a  voice  towering  with  passion 
asked  them  what  in  the  name  of  thunder  had  become  of  his  gun  ?  Not 
receiving  any  answer,  he  put  the  same  interrogatory  to  the  corner 
behind  the  door,  to  the  space  under  the  bed,  and  even  to  two  small 
glass  drawers,  after  opening  and  shutting  them  with  great  violence. 
He  then  ran  back  to  the  front  door  and  questioned  the  whole  universe 
on  the  subject. 

"  Robbed  !  robbed  ! !  "  roared  the  old  man.  "  Gen-tul-men,  ef  I 
aint  robbed  —  "  Mr.  Pea  had  not  "cussed"  before  (as  he  afterwards 
declared  upon  his  word  and  honor)  "in  twenty  year." 

"  Georgy  !  Where's  Georgy  ?  "  It  just  now  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  possible  Georgy  might  not  like  the  state  of  things  herself. 

Georgiana  had  been  at  the  dairy,  superintending  her  butter.  She 
had  seen  the  men  as  they  came,  had  gone  into  the  house  as  quietly  as 
she  could,  and  was  peeping  and  listening  through  the  window  of  her 
own  room. 

"  Pap,"  she  said,  not  loudly,  but  earnestly,  "  do  come  here,  if  you 
please." 

He  went  into  her  room. 
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"  I  reckon  now  you're  satisfied.  He's  got  what  he  came  here  for  ; 
he's  stole  from  you,  and  he's  stole  from  me ;  I  haint  got  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  my  name.  But  do,  for  goodness'  sake,  go  and  send 
them  men  away." 

"  Oh,  Lordy  ! "  reiterated  Mr.  Pea,  retiring.  "  Gen-tul-men,  it's  no 
use  :  we  are  cotcht ;  Georgy  and  me  has  both  been  cotcht  —  I  acknow- 
ledge the  corn  ;  and  what  is  worser,  it  seem  that  I  am  the  cause  of  it 
all.  He  have  took  my  money  ;  he  have  took  my  watch  ;  he  have  took 
my  gun  ;  he  have  took  my  rumberiller ;  and  da-ing  his  low-life  skin,  he 
have  even  took  Georgy's  pocket-handkerchers.  It  seem  like  he  jest 
picked  me  and  Georgy  out  for  all  his  rascalities.  And  to  think  that  I 
should  be  'cused  of  it  all.  I  did  want  her  to  marry.  It  look  like  a 
pity  for  her  not  to  git  married.  And  now  she  is  married,  and  what 
have  she  married  ?  A  nasty,  dad-blasted,  thievious  Yankee  ;  and  aint 
even  married  at  that !  She  is  married,  and  she  aint  married  ;  and 
she's  a  orphlin ;  and  she's  a  widder ;  and  nobody  can't  tell  what  she 
ar  and  what  she  aint ;  and  I  don't  understand  it ;  and  Georgy's  name 
will  go  do7o/i  to  posterity,  and  the  Peas  wont  be  nobody  any  more  \ 
and  —  oh,  Lordy!" 

"  Pap,  do  for  goodness  gracious'  sake  hush  and  come  in  the  house  !  " 
said  Georgiana,  advancing  to  the  front  door.  "  The  Lord  knows,  I'm 
glad  I  aint  married  ;  and  if  them  other  women  don't  grieve  after  him 
any  more  than  /grieve  after  him,  they've  done  forgot  him,  that's  all. 
Pap,  do  come  in  the  house." 

Mr.  Pea  subsided,  and  the  men  rode  away.  Mr.  Pucket  begged 
Mr.  Triplet  to  hasten  ;  but  the  latter,  who  was  too  old  to  be  running 
for  nothing,  declared  in  round  terms  that  he'd  be  dinged  ef  he  did. 

"  I  wouldn't  a  made  myself  ridicerlous,  Pap,  before  company,  if  I'd 
a  been  in  your  place.  That  was  pretty  talk  to  have  before  men,  and  I 
in  the  house  hearin  every  word." 

Mr.  Pea,  hearing  himself  accused  of  a  new  crime,  couldn't  stand  it. 

"  I  do  believe  that  if  old  Saton  was  to  come,  it  would  be  me 
that  fotch  him ;  or  leastways  sent  for  him ;  and  I'd  leave  he  had  a 
come  as  that  d-adblasted  Yankee.  Yes,  it's  me  :  in  cose  it's  me.  Any- 
thing wrong,  I  done  it ;  oh  yes,  in  cose  :  certing.  Whar's  my  hat  ? " 
And  the  good  man  sallied  forth  to  his  field,  where  he  remained  until 
dinner-time.  There  were  so  many  contending  emotions  in  his  breast 
that  he  ate  in  silence.  Georgiana  had  a  good  appetite  ;  she  ate  away 
with  a  gusto  and  eyed  her  father  amusedly. 

"Pap,  if  I'll  tell  you  something  will  you  swear  you'll  keep  it?" 

Uncle  Ben  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  gazed  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Wipe  your  mouth,  Pap,  and  tell  me  if  you'll  swear." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  demanded  authoritatively. 

"Will  you  swear,  I  asked  you?" 

"That's  a  mighty  pooty  question  for  a  child  to  ask  its  parrent." 

"Oh,  very  well."  And  she  helped  herself  again  from  her  favorite 
dish.     "Won't  you  have  some  more,  Pap?" 

"  Georgy,  what  does  you  mean  ? " 

"Will  you  swear?" 

"  No,  I  won't.  " 
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"Oh,  very  well  then."     And  she  peppered  and  salted. 

"  Well,  I  never  'spected  to  come  to  this  while  my  head  was  hot.  My 
own  child  :  that  I've  raised  :  and  raised  respectable  :  to  be  settin  thar, 
at  my  own  table  :  a  axin  her  own  parrent  to  swar :  jest  the  same  as  ef 
I  was  gwine  into  a  Free  Mason's  lodge :  which  she  knows  I  don't  hold 
with  no  sich." 

"  Pap,  I've  heard  you  often  talking  against  the  Free  Masons.  I  never 
thought  they  were  so  mighty  bad.  What  do  they  do  that  is  so  awful 
bad?" 

"  You  don't,  do  you  ?  No,  I  suppose  you  don't ;  in  cose  you  don't : 
takin  arter  them  as  you  do :  in  cose  you  don't.  I  sposen  you'll  be  a 
jinin  'em  yourself  befo  long.  For  they  tells  me  they  takes  in  wimming 
too  ;  and  swars  them  ;  and  they  rips  and  rears  round  jest  like  the  men, 
and  car's  on  ginnilly.  Oh  no :  in  cose  you  don't :  takin  arter  'em  as 
you  do." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  might  do  after  what  I've  done  already.  But 
how  do  I  take  after  'em  ? " 

"  In  havin  o'  secrets  that's  a  sin  to  keep ;  and  in  trying  to  make 
people  swar  that  they  won't  tell  'em  ;  and  not  even  to  their  own  par- 
rents.     That's  how  you  are  takin  arter  'em." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  now,"  she  said,  appearing  to  muse.  "  Still,  this  is 
something  that  I  couldn't  tell  without  your  swearing  not  to  mention  to 
a  blessed  soul.     It's  worth  swearin  for,  Pap." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Ar  it  anything  concernin  that  mean  runaway  Yankee?" 

"  If  it  is,  will  you  swear  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  will,  and  cuss  too,  if  you  want  me.  I've  been  a  cussin  to 
myself  all  day  anyhow." 

"  You've  cursed  to  other  people  besides  yourself:  but  I  only  want 
you  to  swear." 

She  brought  the  family  Bible. 

"  La,  Georgy !  is  you  in  yearnest,  sure  enough  ?  Why,  what  do  you 
mean?     You  aint  no  Jestice." 

It  made  no  difference  ;  she  made  him  place  his  hand  on  the  book 
and  swear  that  he  would  never  reveal  what  she  was  going  to  tell  him 
without  her  consent.  Uncle  Ben  was  very  solemn  while  the  oath  was 
being  administered.  It  required  several  minutes  to  impart  the  secret. 
When  it  was  over  the  old  man's  joy  was  boundless.  He  jumped  up  and 
ran  into  his  own  room,  where  he  cut  up  more  capers  than  any  one 
could  have  believed  that  he  could  cut  up ;  he  ran  back  again,  made 
Georgiana  rise  from  the  table,  hugged  her,  and  made  her  sit  down 
again ;  he  rushed  to  the  front  door  and  huzzaed  to  the  outer  world  ; 
he  rushed  back  again  and  hugged  Georgy  as  she  sat.  Then  he  took 
his  seat  again  and  looked  upon  her  with  ineffable  admiration.  Sud- 
denly he  grew  serious. 

"  Oh,  Georgy,  now  if  I  only  had  —  " 

Before  he  could  speak  further  she  had  taken  something  from  her 
bosom,  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  seized  it  with  both  hands,  gazed 
at  it,  held  it  at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at  it,  opened  and  looked  into 
it,  shut  it  up  again,  held  it  for  a  moment  to  his  ear,  patted  it  gently, 
laid  it  on  the  table,  then  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"I  grant  I  am  a  woman." 

Julius  Caesar. 

When  the  news  of  Mr.  Slack's  escapade  reached  Dukesborough, 
there  was  running  to  and  fro.  Business  was  suspended.  Some  asked 
if  the  like  had  ever  been  heard  of;  others  asked  everybody  if  they 
hadn't  told  him  so.  J.  Spouter  was  among  the  former,  and  Mr.  Bill 
Williams  among  the  latter.  He  got  leave  of  absence  from  the  store, 
in  order  to  roam  up  and  down  all  the  forenoon  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  he  had  prophesied  what  had  taken  place,  or  its  equivalent. 
He  was  delighted  :  my  observation  is  that  almost  everybody  is,  by  the 
verification  of  a  prophecy  which  he  has  made,  or  which  he  thinks  he 
has  made.  Miss  Spouter  tried  to  laugh,  but  she  didn't  make  much  out 
of  it.  Mrs.  Spouter  didn't  laugh  at  all.  How  could  she  when  she 
remembered  the  plates  of  butter  that  had  been  consumed,  not  only 
without  thanks  but  without  pay  ?  She  did  all  the  talking  in  the  domestic 
circle.  Mr.  Spouter  seemed  inclined  to  be  taciturn.  He  merely 
remarked  that  he  had  never  been  so  outed  in  his  born  days,  and  then 
shut  up.  But  then  Mr.  Spouter  never  had  much  to  say  when  Mrs. 
Spouter  had  the  floor ;  if,  however,  he  had  had  the  floor  now,  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  say.  He  had  not  sued  his  debtor,  but  for 
reasons  other  than  the  being  a  merciful  creditor.  He  was  not  used  to 
such  things.  Indeed,  the  very  word  suit  was,  and  had  long  been, 
disagreeable  to  his  ear ;  so  much  so  that  he  had  never  gone  into 
court  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  one  of  his  boasts,  in  comparing 
himself  with  some  others,  that  he  had  never  been  plaintiff  in  an  action, 
and  never  expected  to  be.  He  always  discouraged  people  from  going 
to  law,  maintaining  that  people  never  got  much  by  going  there  :  a 
remark  that  was  true  when  confined  in  its  application  to  those  who 
had  gone  there  carrying  him  with  them.  Yet,  Mr.  Spouter  seldom 
lost  a  bill.  It  was  always  a  wonder  to  me  how  rapidly  persons  in  his 
condition  could  collect  their  bills.  But  this  time  Mr.  Spouter,  as  he 
said,  was  "outed."  As  he  didn't  relish  Mr.  Bill  Williams'  jokes  ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Spouter  didn't,  and  at  last  as  Miss  Spouter  didn't,  Mr.  B. 
W.  had  to  suspend. 

Poor  Mr.  Bucket !  his  mind  had  been  set  upon  a  fee  ;  but  as  no  one 
could  be  found  who  could  run  faster  than  Mr.  Triplet,  and  as  the 
fugitive  had  three  clays'  start,  there  was  no  pursuit.  None  but  a  brief- 
less lawyer  can  imagine  how  badly  Mr.  Pucket  felt. 

"And  so  she  isn't  married  after  all !  "  said  Miss  Spouter  to  herself, 
when  she  was  alone  in  her  chamber  that  night.  "  Not  married  after 
all ;  no  more  than  I  am.  Yes,  I  suppose  more  than  I  am ;  because 
she  thought  she  was  married,  and  I  knew  I  wasn't.  That  makes  some 
difference;  and  then  —  and  then  — "  But  it  was  too  wonderful  for 
Miss  Spouter :  she  couldn't  make  it  out.  So  she  only  said,  "  Oh,  I 
wonder  how  she  feels  !  " 

Now,  there  was  but  one  way  to  get  the  desired  information,  and 
that  was  to  see  her  and  hear  it  from  her  own  mouth.     To  most  persons 
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that  way  would  seem  to  be  barred,  because  the  last  time  the  two  ladies 
met,  Miss  Spouter  had  refused  to  speak.  But  it  did  not  seem  so  to 
her ;  she  would  herself  remove  all  obstacles.  She  would  forgive 
George  !  Yes,  that  she  would.  Wasn't  it  noble  to  forgive  ?  Didn't 
the  Bible  teach  us  to  forgive  ?  Yes,  she  would  forgive.  What  a  glory- 
overspread  the  heart  of  the  injured  when,  in  that  tender  moment,  she 
found  she  could  forgive.  She  wished  now  that  she  had  gone  to 
Georgiana  to-day ;  she  would  go  to-morrow.  Malice  should  never 
have  an  abiding  place  in  that  heart.  It  might  have  it  in. other  people's 
hearts,  but  it  should  never  have  it  in  that  one.  Never,  no  never, 
while  memory  remains.  She  laid  herself  calmly  and  sweetly  upon  her 
bed,  and  was  forcibly  reminded,  as  she  thought  of  herself  and  her 
conduct,  of  the  beauty  and  the  serenity  of  a  summer's  evening. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee." 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 

Mr.  Pea  writhed  and  chafed  under  his  oath.  He  begged  his  Georgy 
to  let  him  tell  somebody.  He  swore  another  oath  —  that  he  should 
die  if  he  didn't.  He  did  tell  it  there  in  the  house  several  times  to 
imaginary  auditors,  after  looking  out  of  the  doors  and  windows  to  see 
if  no  real  ones  were  near.  Even  when  he  was  out  of  doors,  he  went 
all  about  whispering  excitedly  to  himself,  occasionally  laughing  most 
tumultuously.     Georgiana  became  uneasy. 

"  Pap,  are  you  going  to  run  distracted  again  ?  " 
"Georgy,  ef  I  don't  believe  I  am,  I'll  —  you  may  kill  me  !" 
Georgiana  had  to  yield.  She  wished  to  see  Mr.  Spouter  upon  a 
little  matter  of  business  connected  with  Mr.  Slack,  and  she  concluded 
to  consent  for  him  to  be  sent  for  and  her  father  to  inform  him  of  what 
she  saw  he  must  inevitably  tell  somebody.  The  old  man  was  extremely 
thankful,  but  he  wanted  to  make  a  request. 

"  Georgy,  you  must  let  me  send  for  Triplet.  I've  got  a  good  joke  on 
Triplet :  a  powerful  joke  on  him.  And  he's  a  officer,  Georgy,  too,"  he 
added,  seriously.  "  Things  like  them,  when  they  ar  told,  ought  to  be 
told  befo  a  officer,  Georgy.  Triplet  is  a  officer.  This  case,  an  a  leetle 
more,  an  it  would  a  got  into  cote  ;  an  as  Triplet  ar  a  officer,  he  ought  to 
be  here,  in  cose." 

Georgiana  consented  on  hearing  this  last  argument.  But  she  ex- 
pressly enjoined  upon  her  father,  that  at  any  period  of  his  disclosures, 
when  she  called  upon  him  to  stop,  he  would  have  to  do  it.  He  promised 
to  obey  ;  and  the  servant  was  sent  into  Dukesborough  with  the  request 
that  Messrs.  Spouter  and  Triplet  should  come  out  the  next  morning  on 
particular  business.  Georgiana  knew  fully  what  she,  who  was  her 
friend,  but  now,  alas  !  abandoned,  was  thinking  about,  and  therefore  she 
was  included  in  the  summons. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  party  arrived.-  Miss  Spouter  alighted  in 
great  agitation,  rushed  through  the  front  room  into  Georgiana's,  who 
was  there  waiting  for  what  she  knew  was  to  happen,  looked  all  around 
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as  if  she  was  expecting  to  find  somebody  besides  Georgiana,  fell  upon 
her  in  the  old  way,  pronounced  her  pardon,  and  then  demanded  to  be 
told  all  about  it.  Oh,  my  !  Dreadful !  Did  ever  !  Vain  and  foolish 
man  !     How  did  Georgiana  feel  ? 

Georgiana  led  her  into  her  father's  room,  which  also  served  for  the 
parlor.  She  was  surprised  and  annoyed  to  find  Mr.  Pucket  there  with 
the  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Pucket  had,  somehow,  gotten  the  wind  of 
it,  and  said  to  himself  that  he  didn't  know  what  might  happen.  He 
had  been  told  by  an  old  lawyer  that  the  only  way  for  a  young  man  to 
succeed  at  the  bar  was  to  push  himself  forward.  So  he  determined 
to  go,  and  he  went.  Uncle  Ben  was  glad  of  it.  He  was  going,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  make  a  speech  ;  and  he  wished  as  large  an 
audience  as  possible.  No,  no  ;  in  cose  there  wern't  no  intrusion,  and 
no  nothin  of  the  sort,  nor  nothin  else. 

Georgiana  sat  very  near  her  father. 

Then  Uncle  Ben  opened  his  mouth,  and  began : — 

"You  see,  gentul-men,  it  was  all  my  fault,  from  the  fust.  After 
Georgy  seed  him  she  didn't  think  much  of  him.  She  said  she  didn't 
keer  about  marryin  nohow,  and  ef  she  did,  she  wanted  it  to  be  to  a 
Southering  man.  But  I  and  him  too,  we  overpersuaded  her.  He 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  me  and  her  too  ;  and  he  had  a  store,  and 
'peared  like  a  man  well  to  do.  And  I  did  want  to  see  my  only  daughter 
settle  herself.  The  feelin  is  nat'ral,  as  you  know  yourself,  Mr.  Spouter  ; 
all  parrents  that  has  daughters,  has  'em :  aint  it  so,  Mr.  Spouter?" 

Mr.  Spouter  answered  rather  by  his  manner  than  in  words.  Miss 
Spouter  became  confused,  and  didn't  look  at  Mr.  Pucket  when  he 
coughed.  Mr.  Triplet  had  seen  something  of  life  in  his  time  :  still  he 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

"  Go  on,  Pap,"  said  Georgiana. 

"  Yes.  Well,  you  see,  gentulmen,  sich  it  war  —  anyhow  they  got 
married.  Georgy  said  when  she  gin  her  consent  she  gin  it  to  keep  me 
from  runnin  distracted,  as  it  did  'pear  like  I  war.  Howbeever,  I  ar 
clean  out  o'  that  now.  Circumances  is  altered  powerful.  Well,  as  I 
said,  anyhow  they  got  married  —  that  is,  they  didn't  git  married ; 
because  he  were  already  married,  and  thay  warn't  no  law  for  it,  as  you 
know  yourself,  Mr.  Pucket,  thay  warn't.  But  —  ah  —  leastways  they 
went  throo  the  —  ah  —  the  motions,  and  the  —  ah  —  gittin  out  lisens, 
and  the  —  ah  —  stannin  up  in  the  floor  and  jinin  o'  hands;  and  he 
come  here  to  live.  Well,  now,  don't  you  b'leeve  that  Georgy,  she 
spishuned  him  from  the  very  fust  day :  for  no  sooner  were  he  married 
hardly,  than  he  begun  to  sarch  behind  every  nuke  and  corner  about 
here,  and  before  night,  bless  your  soul,  he  knowed  more  about  whar 
things  was  in  this  house  than  I  did.  Leastways,  Georgy  says  so, 
and  it's  obleeged  to  be  so  ;  for  there's  things,  many  of  'em  in  this 
house,  that  I  don't  know  whar  they  are."  And  Mr.  Pea  looked  around 
and  above,  taking  as  big  a  view  as  if  he  were  surveying  the  whole 
universe. 

"Well,  Georgy,  she  and  he  tuk  a  walk  that  fust  evenin.  Instid  of 
talkin  along  like  tother  folks  that's  jest  got  married,  he  went  right 
straight  to  talkin  about  settlin  hisself,  and  put  at  her  to  begin  right 
away  to  git  all  she  could  out'n  me ;  which  Georgy  she  didn't  like  no 
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sich,  and  nobody  wouldn't  a  liked  it  that  thought  anything  of  herself. 
You  wouldn't,  Angeline  Spouter,  you  know  you  wouldn't,  the  very  fust 
day  you  was  married." 

"Go  on,  Pap,  please." 

"  Yes.  Well,  Georgy  spishuned  him  again  at  supper,  from  the  way  he 
looked  at  the  spoons  on  the  table  ;  which  ef  they  had  a  been  the 
ginuine  silver,  they  wouldn't  a  been  in  this  house  now,  to  my  opinion  ; 
probly  ;  leastways,  ef — "  Uncle  Ben  smiled,  and  concluded  to  post- 
pone the  balance  of  this  sentence. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Georgy  Ann,  arter  supper,  she  got  sick,  she  did,  and 
she  hilt  on  to  her  head  powerful.  In  cose,  bed-time,  hit  had  to  come 
arter  a  while.  When  hit  did  come,  she  were  wusser,  and  she  give  that 
feller  a  candle  to  go  long  to  bed.  When  Georgy  goes  to  bed,  she 
goes  on  throo  into  the  little  jinin  back  room  and  she  locked  the  door 
arter  her.  I  never  knowed  one  word  o'  this  untel  arter  he  went  off. 
Well,  arter  he  went  to  sleep,  Georgy  she  heerd  a  mighty  groanin.  So 
she  ups,  she  does,  an  onlocks  the  door,  and  creeps  in  mighty  sly.  It 
seem  like  he  were  dreamin  and  talkin  in  his  sleep  powerful.  He  called 
names,  sich  as  Jemimy,  Susan  Jane,  Betsy  Ann,  and  —  what  was  all 
them  names,  Georgy  ?  " 

"  It  makes  no  difference,  Pap  ;  go  on." 

"  And  a  heap  more  of  'em.  Georgy  can  tell  you,  cose  she  heard 
'em  over  and  ofting.  Well,  he  seemed  to  be-  powerful  shamed  of  all 
of  'em,  and  he  swore  he  wern't  married,  and  them  that  said  so  was  a 
liar,  and  all  sich.  Well,  sich  carrin  on  made  Georgy  b'leeve  that  he 
was  a  married  man  befo,  and  had  two  or  three  wives  already,  or  probable 
four  or  five.  And  so  Georgy  seed  rightaway  that  she  wasn't  no  wife  o' 
his'n,  and  didn't  have  no  intrust  in  no  sich  a  d-evil.  And  she  war 
right,  Triplet.     Triplet,  warn't  she  right  ?  " 

"  In  cose,"  answered  Mr.  Triplet. 

"  Do  go  on,  Pap." 

"  Well,  yes.     Yit  still  she  didn't  let  on.     She  kept  up  tolerble  well 

in  the  day-time,  but  when  night  come  agin,  Georgy  she  gits  sick  agin  and 

goes  into  the  jinin  little  room  agin.     I  never  seed  sich  carrin  on  befo." 

'  Uncle  Ben  had  to  stop  and  laugh  a  while.     Georgy  begged  him  to 

go  on. 

"  Well,  she  kep  on  hearin  him  a  goin  on,  and  you  think  she  would 
tell  me  the  fust  thing  o'  all  this  ?  Ef  she  had  a  told  me  —  howbeever, 
that  aint  neither  here  nor  thar.  Well,  it  seem  he  talked  in  his  sleep 
about  other  people  besides  wimming,  about  men  and  about  money,  and 
declared  on  his  soul  that  he  never  stole  it,  which  goes  to  show  Georgy 
that  he  war  a  rogue,  as  well  as  a  rascal  about  wimming.  Yit  in  this 
time  he  begin  to  hint  even  around  me  about  property,  and  even  insini- 
vated  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  whole  plantation  and  all  that's  on 
it !  "  Mr.  Pea  showed  plainly  by  his  manner,  after  making  this  last 
remark,  that  no  man  had  ever  had  an  ambition  more  boundless  than 
the  late  Mr.  Slack.  "  But  I  mighty  soon  give  him  to  understand  that 
he  war  barkin  up  the  wrong  tree  ef  he  thought  I  was  gwine  to  give 
up  this  plantation  and  my  property  before  my  head  got  cold.  Them's 
always  fools  that  does  it.  Howbeever,  he  talked  so  much  about  settlin 
hisself,  and  so  easy  and  good  about  Georgy,  and  how  that  all  he  keered 
35 
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about  property  was  for  her,  and  I  knowed  that  was  all  /keered  about  it 
for,  that  I  told  him  I'd  pay  for  a  nigger  'oman  for  'em.  Well,  you  see, 
I  no  sooner  says  that  than  he  ups  with  a  lie  about  havin  to  go  to  Augusty. 
But  shore  enuff,  arter  he  had  been  here  two  days,  he  had  to  go  too 
Augusty,  or  somewhar  else.  Becase  he  got  a  letter  which  skeered  him 
powerful,  and  he  said  he  war  goin  right  off.  I  didn't  spishun  nothin 
agin  the  man,  and  I  lets  him  have  the  money  to  buy  the  nigger  'oman.  I 
had  no  more  spishun  of  him,  Jeems  Triplet,  than  I  have  of  you,  only 
knowin  that  he  was  monstrous  fond  of  money,  which  is  all  right  enough 
ef  a  man  comes  by  it  honest.  Well,  Georgy  she  was  tuk  back  tremen- 
duous  by  his  gittin  the  money  so  all  on  a  sudding.  Yit  she  didn't  let  on, 
but  makes  out  like  she's  mighty  sorry  he  war  goin  so  soon,  but  mighty 
glad  he's  goin  to  fetch  her  a  nigger  'oman  when  he  come  back.  She  has 
him  got  a  mighty  good  snack  of  vittles,  and  what  ain't  common  for 
dinner,  she  puts  on  the  table  a  plate  of  nice  fresh  butter  and  a  plenty 
of  biscuit,  Triplet."  Mr.  Pea  now  looked  as  sly  and  as  good-humored 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be.  "  Triplet,  I've  got  a  good  joke  on 
you." 

Mr.  Triplet  seemed  to  guess  what  it  was,  and  smiled  subduedly. 

"You  know  what  you  said  about  my  never  seein  certing  people  and' 
certing  things  —  certing  property  no  more  ?  " 

Mr.  Triplet  acknowledged  that  he  did. 

"  Well,  Triplet,  part  of  it  was  so  and  part  of  it  were  not  so ;  all  which 
both  is  jest  as  I  wants  it  to  be.  Triplet,  that  butter  and  them  biscuit 
is  what  saved  me.  He  never  expected  to  eot  no  more  tell  he  got  to 
Augusty,  and  I  tell  you  he  hung  to  that  butter  and  them  biscuit.  While 
he  was  at  'em,  and  Georgy  she  made  'em  late  a  comin  in  a  purpose, 
she  takes  some  old  keys  which  she  had  picked  up,  and  finds  one  that 
could  onlock  his  peleese  whar  she  seed  him  put  the  money,  and  whar 
she  knowed  he  kep  all  he  had." 

Uncle  Ben  intended  to  laugh  mercilessly  at  Triplet,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Pucket,  who  did  look  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  swallow  something  that  was  too  big  for  his  throat. 

"  Ar  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Pucket  ?  Is  you  got  a  cold  ? 
Ar  your  thoat  so'  ? "  asked  the  old  gentleman,  with  undisguised  interest. 

Triplet  snickered  as  Mr.  Pucket  denied  being  sick. 

Uncle  Ben  proceeded : 

"  So  she  jest  opened  it  sly  as  a  mice  and  tuk  out  my  money  —  " 

"  And  what  else  ? "  eagerly  asked  Mr.  Pucket. 

"  My  watch,  that  the  villion  beg  me  to  let  him  take  with  him  to  have 
it  worked  on,  which  I  didn't  like  no  —  " 

"  What  else  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pucket  again. 

"  That's  the  last  pint  I'm  a  comin  too,  and  that's  why  Georgy  sent 
arter  Mr.  Spouter.  She  knowed  that  he  owed  Mr.  Spouter  thirty 
dollars,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  pay  the  debt  as  now  she  seed 
his  money,  and  she  tuk  out  thirty  dollars  o'  his  money,  which  here  it 
ar  for  you,  Mr.  Spouter." 

"  I  garnishee  the  thirty  dollars ! "  interposed  Mr.  Pucket,  holding  out 
his  hands. 

"  You  are  too  late,"  answered  Mr.  Spouter,  taking  the  money,  putting 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  gotten  in  again  after  being 
outed  by  Mr.  Slack. 
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"  Can't  I  garnishee,  Triplet  ?  " 

"  Garnishee  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  my  fee  ?  " 

"  Fee  for  what  ?  " 

"  WJiy,  for  my  services  in  —  ah  —  coming  out  here  on  two  occasions." 

"Well,  you  can't  garnishee." 

Mr.  Triplet  looked  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  Mr.  Pucket.  Uncle 
Ben  hoped  there  was  goin  to  be  no  bad  feelins,  and  no  difficulties. 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Mr.  Triplet.  "  Mr.  Pucket  ar  a  young 
lawyer,  and  forgot  at  the  minnit  that  it  war  other  people  that  owed  him 
for  his  services  instid  of  Mr.  Slack.  Besides,  furthermo,  Mr.  Pucket 
ought  to  know  that  you  can't  garnishee  jest  dry  so,  without  fust  gittin 
out  some  sort  o'  paper  from  the  cote.  That  would  take  so  much  time 
that  Spouter  here  mout  spend  his  thirty  dollars  befo  he  got  it,  that 
is  ef  Spouter  wanted  too."  Mr.  Triplet  looked  interrogatively  at  the 
other  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  ef  I  wanted  too,"  answered  Mr.  S.,  oracularly. 

"But,"  persisted  Mr.  Pucket,  "there  was  other  moneys." 

"  Whar  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Triplet. 

"  In  Mr.  Slack's  trunk." 

"  No  thay  wan't,"  answered  Mr.  Pea,  who  thought  he  ought  to  keep 
Mr.  Pucket  to  the  true  word.     "They  was  in  his  peleese." 

"  Well,  in  his  peleese.  That  makes  no  difference,"  and  Mr.  Pucket 
looked  as  if  he  thought  he  had  them  on  that  point. 

"  Pucket,"  said  Triplet,  "  it  won't  make  no  difference.  You  are 
right.  It  don't  make  nary  bit  o'  difference  with  nobody,  ner  with  your 
fee  neither.  That  fee  ar  a  lost  ball.  Thay  aint  no  money  here  to  pay 
it  with,  an  ef  there  was,  it  would  be  Mr.  Slack's  lawyer  and  not  you 
that  would  git  it.  Well,  gin  it  up,  and  another  time  try  to  have  better 
luck." 

Mr.  Pucket  was  a  young  lawyer,  and  was,  in  part,  owned  by  Mr. 
Triplet.  So  he  subsided.  Uncle  Ben  looked  troubled,  until  the 
sheriff  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no  difficulties.  "  Go  on,  Uncle 
Ben.     You  got  your  gun,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Triplet,  you  rascal !  You  may  laugh  ;  but  I  don't  want  the  gun. 
He  may  keep  it,  and  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  even  to  blowin  out  his 
own  thievious  brains  with  it  for  what  I  keer-.  He's  welcome  to  the  gun. 
You,  Triplet !  " 

"Don't  mind  me,  Uncle  Ben.     Go  on." 

"  Well,  thar's  lots  more  to  tell,  ef  Georgy  would  only  let  me ;  and 
some  things  as  would  make  you  laugh  powerful,  Triplet,  ef  you  was  to 
hear  'em.  But  she's  made  me  swar,  actilly  swar,  that  I  won't  tell  with- 
out her  leave.  Maybe  she'll  tell  your  ole  'oman  some  o'  these  days. 
Well,  I  felt  mighty  glad  when  I  got  my  money  back,  and,  ef  anything, 
a  leetle  gladder  when  I  got  back  my  watch  agin.  Triplet,  when  I 
seed  her  "  (and  the  old  man  drew  out  a  watch  as  big  and  as  round  as 
a  turnip),  "when  I  seed  her  agin,  ef  I  didn't  cry  you  may  kill  me.  I've 
had  her  thirty  year,  and  none  o'  your  new-fangled  ones  can  beat  her 
runnin  when  you  clean  her  out  and  keep  her  sot  right  with  the  sun. 
Ah,  well,"  he  continued,  putting  it  back  and  shaking  his  foot  in  mild 
satisfaction,  "the  thing  is  over,  and  the  best  of  it  all  ar  that  —  " 
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"  Hush,  Pap,"  said  Georgiana,  raising  her  finger. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  hushed. 

After  hearing  parts  of  the  story  over  several  times,  the  party  rose  to 
go.  Mr.  Triplet  rising,  said  that  in  cose  it  war  not  any  of  his  bisiness, 
but  he  would  like  to  ax  Miss  Georgy  one  question,  ef  he  wouldn't  be 
considered  as  meddlin  with  what  didn't  belong  to  him  ;  and  that  was, 
why  she  didn't  tell  on  the  villion  as  soon  as  she  found  him  out? 
Georgiana  answered : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Triplet,  I  many  times  thought  I  would  ;  but  you  see  I 
didn't  know  for  certain  that  he  had  done  all  the  things  that  I  was  afraid 
he  had.  Besides,  Mr.  Triplet,  even  if  he  wasn't  my  husband,  I  one 
time  thought  he  was,  and  before  God  and  man  I  had  promised  to  be 
faithful  to  him.  And  then  he  had  stayed  in  this  house  :  and  eat  at  our 
table  :  and  —  and  called  Pap  father,  and  —  and  — and  —  Well,  Mr. 
Triplet,  somehow  it  didn't  look  right  for  me  to  be  the  first  one  to  turn 
against  him  ;  and  —  and  when  I  did  think  of  telling  on  him,  something 
'would  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  I  ought  not." 

"  Wimming  aint  like  men  nohow,  Uncle  Ben,"  said  Triplet,  wiping 
his  eye  as  he  bade  him  good-bye. 

"  No  they  aint,  Triplet,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  fondly  on  his  daughter's 
shoulder  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

The  visitors  now  left,  all  except  Miss  Spouter.  She  wished  to  get 
behind  the  scenes  and  know  more.  How  much  more  she  learned  I 
cannot  say.  They  went  to  bed  early  when  the  day  ended,  and  to  sleep 
late.  There  was  something  which  made  them  easily  reunite.  It  was 
pity.  Miss  Spouter  imagined  that  she  pitied  her  friend  because  she 
had  been  deceived  by  a  man,  even  more  than  herself  had  ever  been, 
and  because  of  the  hurtful  influence  which  that  deception  would 
probably  exert  upon  any  future  expectations  of  marriage.  Miss  Pea, 
who,  instead  of  having  any  regrets,  felt  relief  in  the  thought  that  hence- 
forth her  father  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  her  to  manage  such  matters 
for  herself  and  that  she  should  be  satisfied  to  have  none  to  manage, 
really  pitied  her  friend  because  she  yet  yearned  for  an  impossible 
estate.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  sleep  (and  Georgiana 
thought  it  long  coming),  she  did  not  wait  a  moment.  Miss  Spouter 
lay  awake  some  time  further.  She  pondered  long  on  what  she  had 
heard.  It  was  strange.  It  was  almost  like  a  novel.  How  could 
George  be  still  the  same  Georgiana  Pea?  She  had  been  Mrs.  Slack. 
Wasn't  she  Mrs.  Slack  now  ?  And  how,  oh  !  how  exciting  everything 
must  have  been.  Her  thoughts  followed  Mr.  Slack  a  while  ;  but  he 
was  so  far  away  that  they  came  back  and  went  looking  after  Mr.  Bill 
Williams.  He  was  not  much ;  but  he  was  something.  He  had  never 
exhibited  any  regard  for  her  yet,  but  it  was  possible  that  he  would 
some  day.  He  was  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  herself.  But  her 
curls  were  the  same  as  ever ;  and  besides,  were  not  marriages  made  in 
heaven  ?  or  were  they  not  a  lottery,  or  something  of  the  sort  ?  Mr. 
Bill  Williams,  after  all,  might  be  the  very  one  to  whom  the  something 
ifi  her  alluded  when  it  had  so  repeatedly  told  her  that  she  was  destined 
to  make  some  man  so  happy ;  who  knows  ?  Then  her  mind  turned 
again,  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Slack's  great  distance  ahead,  it  started 
forth  in  the  direction  he  had  taken.    She  dwelt  upon  his  strange  conduct 
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and  his  running  away,  and  although  it  was  plain  that  he  had  clone  the 
like  before,  and  when  he  had  never  seen  her  nor  heard  of  her,  yet  she 
half  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  the  cause,  though  the  perfectly 
innocent  cause  of  it  all.  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  she  was  saying  to  herself,  as 
sleep  stole  upon  her  at  last,  "he  is  gone  ;  but  the  image  of  Angeline 
Spouter  is  in  his  breast,  and  it  will  stay  there  forever  !  " 

(to  be  continued.) 


RAMBLES    IN   MEXICO. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


IT  is  a  pleasant  city,  Orizaba,  situated  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and 
fountains,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  second  highest  peak  in  Mexico. 
Bracing  winds  steal  down  from  the  icy  regions  above,  and  filing  through 
the  narrow  gorges,  grow  into,  a  stirring  breeze,  and  most  lovingly  fan  one's 
cheek  under  the  tropical  sun  ;  and  springs,  leaping  from  the  hills  near 
by,  dance  merrily  down  each  street,  and  go  on  at  a  lively  pace  to  the 
turbulent,  deep-bedded  Rio  Blanco.  Westward,  in  the  morning  sun 
glitters  the  snow-clad  mountain,  and  the  tall  peak  looks  threateningly 
down  upon  the  city. 

It  is  a  holiday.  The  busy  voices  of  those  buying  and  selling  fall 
upon  the  ear,  and  from  the  river  below  come  the  hum  of  spindles  and 
the  merry  click  of  the  mill-hammer  (English  and  Scotch  capitalists 
have  built  factories  and  mills  here).  The  broad-leaved  banana  over- 
shadows the  house-tops,  oranges  hang  yellow  in  every  garden,  the 
cactus  blooms  at  every  doorway,  and  scores  of  flowers  of  every  color 
fill  the  air  with  perfume  and  the  eye  with  delight.  Is  it  strange  that 
the  heat  drives  the  populace  from  the  seashore  to  this  mountain-girt 
city,  and  is  it  a  marvel  that  the  visitor  goes  back  to  the  sickly  sea-port 
with  a  ruddy  glow  of  health  on  the  cheek  and  a  step  elastic  as  the  deer 
he  has  been  hunting  ? 

When  the  November  sun  hides  for  a  while  behind  the  clouds,  men 
shiver  in  their  blankets  and  walk  the  streets  muffled  as  a  Laplander  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  finest  houses  are  without  chimneys,  stoves,  or 
hearths,  so  when  an  especially  rough  "  Norther "  sweeps  down  from 
the  Cordilleras  and  traverses  the  tierra  caliente,  or  ascends  to  the  higher 
latitudes  in  its  circuit  around  the  coast,  and  farther  inland  one  can 
easily  image  a  stiff  October  blast  among  the  New  York  lakes.     But 
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here  the  frosts  never  come,  the  hills  never  look  bleak,  forests  are  never 
dyed  in  brown,  trees  never  put  off  the  green,  and  the  fields  and  llanos 
only  grow  yellow  and  russet  when  the  long  dry  summer's  sun  beats 
down  for  months  upon  them.  The  eye  grows  weary  with  perpetual 
green  ;  we  have  no  seasons  of  decay  and  renovation,  no  husbanding 
for  winter  or  preparation  for  the  coming  summer,  no  carnivals  of 
skating  or  sleigh-bells,  no  blazing  hearths  in  winter  and  roaring  blasts 
outside,  no  singing  wheels  over  the  frozen  ground,  no  brave  contests 
with  storms  and  snow-drifts,  no  seasons  when  birds  journey  to  a  sunnier 
clime,  when  the  blasted  grass-blades  and  dead  leaves  are  swept  about 
by  the  winds,  and  flowers  have  found  a  grave  beneath  hills  of  snow. 
We,  in  truth,  miss  the  meetings  around  the  glowing  hearth,  and  sigh 
for  the  reunions  that  draw  people  into  kindlier  communion. 

In  Northern  regions,  mutual  dependence  and  protection  force  the 
atoms  of  a  community  together  :  here  the  reverse  is  true.  The  distinc- 
tion in  tastes  and  necessities  is  broad  and  unmistakable.  Here  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  holier  impulses ;  where  the  brother  dies  and  the 
sister  drops  no  tear,  where  the  husband  dances  at  his  wife's  funeral, 
where  the  mother  sends  her  dead  child  —  without  a  mourner,  without 
herself — cofnnless  and  unwept  to  the  grave  ;  where  self,  and  self  alone 
is  cared  for ;  where  no  generous  ripple  ever  stirs  the  dead-sea  calm 
in  the  bosom  of  a  universal  heartlessness,  and  where  presence  or 
absence,  distance  or  sorrow,  lends  no  charm  or  awakens  no  corres- 
ponding impulse  for  brother,  parent,  or  friend. 

Supernal  greenness  here  stands  in  strange  contrast  with  the  stolid 
aridity  that  possesses  and  absorbs  all  classes  —  Indian,  mixed  breed,  and 
Spaniard.  There  is  no  assimilation  the  one  with  the  other.  The  types 
are  incongruous  —  a  picture  of  one  the  antipodes  of  the  other.  The 
crystal  waters  leap  from  the  flowery  mountain-side  over  cliffs  and 
perpetual  verdure,  and  roll  on  through  blossoming  meadows  and 
valleys  gorgeous  with  the  pencillings  and  handiwork  of  God,  and 
pour  at  last  into  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf.  But  from  the  bosom  of 
this  vast  society  no  generous  springs  of  impulse  gush  forth ;  in  this 
field  we  find  no  green  patches  or  babbling  streams,  but  stretches  of 
desert  and  bare  bleak  hills  that  never  bloom  in  the  May-day  showers 
or  blossom  in  the  warm  dews  of  the  long  summer  mornings.  Con- 
demned to  a  half-savage  life,  with  all  the  concomitants  of  ignorance 
and  vice  fostered  into  insolence  and  open  rapine  by  a  weak  and  venal 
government,  with  revenge  as  the  leading  passion,  and  impressed  with 
hideous  examples  of  far-thoughted  malice  united  with  the  cold  stupidity 
of  the  native  character  —  society  has  in  a  measure  remained  fossilised 
in  the  midst  of  great  outside  events  and  wonderful  stir  "  among  the 
atoms  of  matter."  Civilisation  makes  slow  marches  in  the  land  of  the 
Aztecs.  The  sun  of  progress,  stayed  by  some  unknown  Joshua,  has 
paused  in  mid-heaven  for  four  centuries.  The  rude  plow  of  the  Tlascalan 
Indian  that  barely  penetrates  the  spongy  soil,  still  moves  behind  the 
ill-yoked  oxen,  and  the  sower  still  bears  the  iron-pointed  staff  and 
covers  with  his  sandalled  foot  the  seed  that  drops  from  his  fingers. 
Outside  of  the  few  badly-kept  national  roads,  there  are  none  beside  the 
byways  or  mule-paths  which  bisect  the  everlasting  chapparal  and 
brushwood  of  forest   and  woodland,   and    a   network,  by  no   means 
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elaborate,  of  donkey-roads  and  wretched  bridle-paths  —  traversing  the 
country  from  mountain  to  sea,  connecting  thatched  huts  and  decaying 
villages,  where  herd  in  filth  and  "  demi-donkey "  civilisation  the 
chocolate-skinned  descendants  of  the  old  race  of  sun-worshippers. 
What  fellowship  can  there  be  between  men  and  these  types  of  bar- 
barism ?  Since  the  conquest,  and  still  less  since  the  independence,  we 
can  see  nothing  in  the  history,  habits,  or  character  of  this  people  to 
respect  or  pity.  There  is  little  to  record  during  the  long  series  of 
years  that  have,  elapsed  since  Mexico  sank  into  an  insignificant  province 
of  Spain ;  nothing  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between  the  glorious 
reminiscences  of  her  days  of  greatness  and  the  feeble  struggles  of  her 
incipient  revival.  The  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  present  adds  no 
lustre  to  the  progressive  principle  of  the  Aztecs.  The  traveller  who 
looks  down  from  the  mountain  upon  the  plain  of  Tlascala  that  so  often 
swarmed  with  the  myriads  of  assembled  Mexicans,  will  see  at  the 
utmost  a  stray  peasant  or  two,  with  perhaps  a  yoke  of  oxen,  lazily 
scraping  rather  than  ploughing  the  soil,  which  notwithstanding  his 
indolence  will  yield  him  an  abundant  increase.  Not  even  a  solitary 
inn  meets  his  eye  or  affords  shelter  while  he  visits  the  site  and  scanty 
relics  of  what  was  once  the  second  centre  of  the  Aztec  world. 
Examples  of  contrast  may  be  multiplied,  and  this  one  pervading  im- 
pression will  ever  be  present  to  the  tourist  and  antiquary. 

And  so  Mexico  remains,  after  fifty  years  of  experiment  with  inde- 
pendence and  self-government.  How  far  is  this  state  of  things  the 
fault  of  the  people  or  of  the  government,  or  how  far  is  it  the  inevitable 
result  of  pre-existing  conditions,  the  long-continued  influence  of  mis- 
government,  and  oppression  under  a  foreign  and  detested  rule,  from 
the  conquest  to  the  revolt  of  Hidalgo  ?  Spanish  dominion  began  in 
a  spirit  of  conquest  and  it  continued  in  a  spirit  of  exclusion.  National 
animosity  thus  perpetuated,  sustained  the  war-spirit  ;  and  war  raged 
with  a  fierceness  that  time  did  nothing  to  mitigate.  Native  chieftains, 
when  not  in  conflict  with  each  other,  united  against  the  common  foe  ; 
and  the  end  of  each  new  struggle  was  increased  oppression  to  the 
people.  Defeated  rebellion  brought  confiscation ;  yet  was  insurrec- 
tion the  harvest  of  adventurers,  and  these  patriots  for  fortune  gathered 
like  wolves  to  the  battle.  Adventurers  gloried  in  the  strife  and 
profited  by  it ;  they  enjoyed  the  soil  of  the  wretches  whom  they 
slaughtered,  and  the  work  seemed  as  great  a  pleasure  as  the  recom- 
pense. The  age  of  the  Viceroys  was,  for  Mexico,  a  black  and  a 
starless  night.  Resistance  was  met  by  methods  the  most  inhuman. 
People  were  slaughtered  but  not  subdued.  The  soil  was  not  enriched, 
no  arts  were  cultivated,  no  principles  of  wealth  or  culture  were  devel- 
oped ;  life  was  unsafe,  and  property  in  reality  was  scarcely  known 
among  the  former  owners  of  the  soil. 

To  the  eye  Mexico  is  fair  among  the  nations.  Nature  has  given  her 
a  great  largess  of  bounty.  The  airs  of  heaven  blow  upon  her  freshly, 
but  they  swell  no  sails  save  those  which  bear  away  her  wealth  and 
products  to  other  shores.  The  seas  "gird  her  about,"  but  they  wash 
the  shores  of  silent  harbors  and  dash  unfreighted  waves  upon  a  "  virgin 
sand."  This  is  not  a  necessity  ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
ignorance  and  misrule.     If  a  soil  the  most  fertile  has  borne  but  a 
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starving  peasantry,  if  rivers  have  flowed  unburdened  to  the  sea,  if 
mines  of  wealth  have  slumbered  untouched  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
a  patriot  (if  any  there  be)  need  not  despair.  The  broad  bay  that  mirrors 
but  the  great  hills  and  the  stars  may  yet  reflect  the  sails  of  many  a 
ship,  and  the  hills  on  which  the  bandit's  fire  blazes  may  yet  yield  up 
their  riches  to  the  light.  From  a  long  and  drear}-  night  of  Spanish 
bondage  they  escaped  with  slightly  sharpened  intellect  but  misguided 
enthusiasm.  There  was  ignorance  that  bad  legislation  had  long  com- 
pelled ;  rapacity  inflaming  anarchy ;  ambition  in  the  person  of  bandit 
chiefs  fighting  for  precedence  ;  a  complication  of  difficulties  that  flung 
the  untamed  nation,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  democracy,  in  the 
raggedest  kind  of  swaddling-clothes  back  to  the  night  of  anarchy  and 
chaos.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  people  enervated  and  degraded  by  a 
foreign  yoke  rushing  thoughtlessly  into  self-government.  It  was 
ignorance  and  despair  trusting  in  men  of  unbridled  ambition.  In  such 
a  case  a  prophet  was  not  needed  to  predict  the  result.  The  doom  of 
a  nation  is  fixed  when  the  sword  of  a  petty  chief  elevates  him  to  power, 
and  the  people  slavishly  submit ;  when  the  wise  men  are  corrupt,  and 
the  masses  ignorant  and  submissive  as  slaves.  Let  us  descend  to 
actual  facts.  Mexico  has  been  republicanised  these  fifty  years,  and 
during  that  period  has  had  seventy-three  rulers  —  has  been  revolution- 
ised as  many  times,  and  the  government  overturned  as  often.  Fifty 
years  of  experience  in  self-government,  and  to-day,  1870,  we  find  no 
less  than  eight  States  out  of  more  than  twenty  in  open  rebellion,  and 
the  national  authority  in  several  completely  ignored. 

Banishing  disheartening  reflections  like  these,  I  stepped  down  into 
the  street,  while  crowds  of  curiously-dressed  people  filled  the  sidewalk 
far  up  the  town.  High  mass  is  being  said  in  the  churches,  and  the 
traders  and  market-people  throng  the  chapels  and  cathedral.  It  is 
Sunday,  and  a  gala-day.  And  yet  from  a  suburban  chapel  the  solemn 
toll  of  the  bell  indicates  a  funeral  procession.  Curious  to  know  more 
of  this  side  of  Mexican  life  in  the  highest  circles,  I  follow  the  quiet 
company  outside  the  city.  I  saw  the  dead  maiden,  dressed  in  spotless 
white,  laid  in  the  mortuary  beside  another  older  than  she.  The  spot 
is  a  lovely  one  —  with  the  willows  bending  over  the  low  house, 
wild  vines  clambering  over  the  roof,  flowers  and  shrubbery  on  every 
side,  and  within  the  pale  of  the  beautiful  cascade  that  sparkles  in  its 
noisy  leap  and  plays  with  the  sunbeams  in  its  journey  to  the  pebbled 
bed  below.  There  were  no  tears  at  the  grave  ;  one  mourner  only,  and 
his  face  white  and  cold  as  marble.  As  he  turned  away  he  laid  a  wreath 
of  white  flowers  beside  the  dead,  and  hurried  from  the  spot.  Inquiry 
into  the  history  of  this  scene  developed  no  chapters  of  life-mystery, 
who  were  the  mourners  and  the  dead,  nor  laid  open  this  unwritten 
book  in  the  life  of  the  living  and  of  her  in  shadow  —  nothing  to 
appease  the  curious.  It  was  left  for  the  night-winds  to  unfold  the  tale  : 
for  after  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  mountains  and  the  evening  breeze 
set  in  from  the  hills,  some  one  heard  a  splash  in  the  deep  waters  of 
Rio  Blanco,  and  on  the  morrow  the  solitary  mourner  of  the  previous 
day  was  borne  by  the  inn-door  out  to  the  dead  city,  where  he  lies  on  the 
very  spot  his  flower-offering  was  flung.  (Sometimes  as  many  as  four 
bodies  people  one  grave,  and  the  last  one  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
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surface.)  How  many  histories  of  life-struggles  and  death-shadows 
pass  unnoticed  and  unknown  !  How  many  go  out  in  the  morning  of 
life,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  tragedy  !  Some  go  to-day,  some 
to-morrow,  and  drift  out  into  silence,  making  no  sign.  What  struggle 
precedes  the  passage  of  him  who  falls  by  his  own  hand  the  living 
know  naught  of,  and  the  world  is  too  eager  to  condemn  with  harshness 
and  levity.  It  is  not  ours  to  judge  those  who  thus  sever  life's  slender 
thread.  They  go  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  eternity  alone  will 
reveal  their  purposes  and  motives.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  suicide  is 
a  rare  occurrence  in  Mexico.  Within  the  past  two  years  only  two 
cases  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  public ;  and  these,  from 
their  very  infrequency,  produced  more  astonishment  and  comment 
than  all  the  revolts  and  executions  of  a  twelvemonth  put  together. 

Night  was  upon  me  when  my  rambles  for  the  clay  were  over.  I 
spent,  then,  an  hour  over  my  coffee  and  cigar,  listening  to  the  quaint 
stories  of  my  loquacious  host.  "The  bull-fight,"  he  said,  "was  a 
failure,  because  neither  man  nor  beast  was  killed."  He  spoke  contemp- 
tuously of  the  degeneracy  of  this  pastime  as  indicative  of  the  falling-off 
of  the  spirit  that  animated  their  brave  old  ancestors.  The  watchman 
was  rounding  the  sentence,  "  ten  o'clock,"  with  seeming  pleasure  when 
the  old  Castilian  finished  ;  and  the  "  rosy  fingers  "  of  the  morning  had 
streaked  the  eastern  sky  when  I  was  in  the  saddle  and  off  on  a  journey 
to  the  old  ruins  of  San  Miguel,  five  leagues  distant. 

We  took  a  mule-path  which  led  us  through  the  wildest  regions,  and 
where  no  human  inhabitant  had  dwelt  for  years.  Once  these  wilds 
were  swarming  with  people,  the  valleys  and  plains  being  the  sites  of 
rich  and  extensive  ranches  and  haciendas.  But  the  abolition  of  slavery 
(negro  slavery)  left  the  plantations  without  laborers.  The  broad  fields 
became  a  wilderness  again ;  and  the  Spanish  master  gathered  up  all 
that  he  could  convert  into  money,  abandoned  his  palatial  home,  and 
went  to  Spain  or  settled  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  republic.  These 
abandoned  haciendas,  which  in  richness  and  extent  outstrip  fable,  were 
lost  in  the  myriad  vines  and  trees  that  flourish  in  the  very  parlors  and 
libraries.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  conception  of  the  money  and  labor 
expended  upon  their  private  residences  and  other  buildings  by  the 
owners  of  these  lands ;  and  any  one  can  see  that  slave-labor  alone 
could  perform  the  work  which  on  every  side  meets  the  traveller's  eye. 
Old  churches  stand  in  the  forests  hid  from  the  passer-by,  moss-grown 
and  tree-grown,  with  the  ancient  bell  hanging  still  and  silent  for  half 
a  century  past,  roofless,  with  pillars  perfect  and  uncorroded  by  weather. 
The  statuary  inside  and  outside  evidences  the  magnificence  of  primeval 
prodigality  and  religious  enthusiasm.  So  when  we  drew  rein  at  San 
Miguel  —  a  deserted  hacienda,  once  the  home  of  a  Spanish  planter  — 
we  beheld,  as  others  before  us,  a  type  of  hundreds  of  similar  ruins  all 
over  this  country.  On  this  hacienda  are  bridges  that  astonish  every 
one  ;  paved  roads  miles  in  length,  solid  as  when  the  slave  built  them  ; 
a  chapel,  judging  from  the  walls,  arches,  and  pillars,  equal  in  cost, 
architecture,  and  size  to  the  finest  churches  in  our  large  cities.  And 
this  was  only  a  plantation  church,  used  by  master,  Indian,  and  slave. 
The  corral  and  sugar-houses  are  on  the  same  grand  scale ;  and  the 
masonry,  arches,  walls,  and  the  great  wall  outside,  moated,  port-holed, 
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and  embellished,  baffle  description  and  put  to  blush  classic  story  or 
Oriental  fable.  A  few  natives  still  reside  upon  this  land,  but  the  old 
glory  has  departed.  We  can  have  sad  reflections  only  among  these 
pictures  of  decay.  What  Mexico  once  was,  and  what  she  ought  to  be 
now,  needs  no  stretch  of  rhetoric  to  portray.  The  gray,  lonely  walls, 
speechless  and  dumb,  are  eloquent  in  their  silence.  The  teeming 
multitudes  that  peopled  these  broad  levels,  the  highways  crowded  with 
vehicles  of  transport  and  products  of  a  nation's  industry,  were  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  wilderness  and  impenetrable  shades,  worn- 
out  and  ruined  roads,  and  pictures  of  decay  and  semi-civilisation 
dotting  the  land  :  the  princely  abodes  now  the  trysting-places  of  bandits, 
and  dens  for  tiger,  and  wolf,  and  lizard.  Civil  wars  did  the  work, 
laid  waste  the  land,  dismantled  the  buildings,  and  with  fire  and  sword 
swept  away  what  was  left  of  old  laws,  prosperity,  and  customs.  Over 
all  the  accessible  parts  we  "  tracked  our  way."  Axe  in  hand  we 
hewed  a  path  into  the  old  palace,  where  troops  of  owls  disputed  our 
entrance ;  up  the  ancient  stone  stairway,  now  green  with  the  mould  of 
fifty  summers,  then  out  upon  the  iron  balconies,  where  sat  in  olden 
times  the  lord  of  this  immense  hacienda  ;  and  descending,  passed 
under  noble  arches  and  through  apartments  where  the  master  gave 
audience  to  his  neighbors  and  banquetted  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
realm.  The  damp  dust  lay  thick  upon  the  tiled  floor,  and  upon  the 
walls  grew  trees  large  enough  for  ship-masts  or  mill-shafts. 

At  last  we  bade  adieu  to  the  old-time  handiwork,  and  rode  reluctantly 
away.  Halting  a  mile  from  the  ruins  at  a  thatched  bamboo  hut, 
where  our  horses  were  regaled  with  barley  and  ourselves  with  corn- 
bread  and  bananas,  a  native  informed  us  that  we  had  not  yet  passed 
the  boundary  of  San  Miguel,  and  would  not  for  four  miles  on,  and 
that  he  was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  serfs  who  served  the  master 
of  this  once  princely  hacienda.  Night  was  approaching  as  we  passed 
the  garrita  and  drew  up  before  the  San  Pedro.  The  host  was  away, 
so  I  dined  without  the  garnish  of  tale  or  story.  Then  I  drew  my  chair 
to  the  window,  afterwards  to  the  front  balcony  for  a  better  sight  of  the 
hills  and  city.  Stars  bespangled  the  heavens  and  the  moon  shone 
brightly.  The  peak  looked  gorgeous  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  snow 
on  its  top  shone  like  an  ice-field  in  the  noonday  sun.  It  was  late 
when  my  last  cigar  was  gone  ;  still  I  lingered,  for  the  sound  of  music 
on  the  night-breeze  swept  past,  and  that  had  a  rapture  for  me.  The 
dark  eyes  of  some  sehorita  down  town  had  won  this  midnight  serenade, 
and  the  obliging  winds  setting  slowly  up  the  street  bore  the  exquisite 
sounds  to  my  ear.  Never  in  any  land  have  I  heard  such  music. 
I  waited  for  another,  and  another  piece,  and  when  the  last  note 
died  away  on  the  drifting  zephyr  I  was  convinced,  as  others  have 
been,  that  harp,  violin,  and  flute  never  discoursed  in  any  country 
sweeter  music  than  in  this  land  of  all  other  discords.  The  custom  of 
thus  complimenting  a  lady,  once  so  general,  is  rapidly  passing  away  in 
the  whirl  of  events.  Like  many  other  Spanish  customs  of  primitive 
times,  this  one  too  drops  into  the  lumber-room  of  forgetfulness. 
All  this  while  a  light  burned  in  the  window  opposite.  Some  one 
surely  in  that  house  was  reckoning  his  account,  for  all  night  busy  feet 
went  in  and  out :  first  a  physician,  last  a  priest,  went  and  came,  and 
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then  I  knew  some  soul  was  seeking  entrance  into  the  realm  of  the 
dead.  An  hour  later  a  lady  in  dark  apparel  appeared  at  the  door 
with  anxious  face,  then  a  little  child  (not  a  Mexican)  in  its  first 
experience,  may  be,  of  a  great  sorrow.  "  Is  papa  coming  back  no 
more  ? "  the  little  voice  said.  No  answer  from  the  lady,  but  from  a 
parrot's  cage  above  the  door,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  child's  inquiry,  a 
voice,  harsh  and  metallic,  repeated,  "  No  more  ! "  and  the  frail  mourner, 
looking  up  affrighted,  as  if  the  stars  had  answered,  dropped  upon  the 
stone  threshold  in  mute  resignation.  Perhaps  a  motherless  child  had 
lost  its  father,  and  was  orphaned  at  midnight  and  left  friendless  in  the 
world.  However  that  may  be  I  know  not,  for  a  quick  step  came 
toward  the  door,  a  hurried  and  impatient  "  let  us  go  "  to  the  child  was 
jerked  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
building  beyond.  It  was  as  I  surmised ;  but  when  the  coffin  went  out 
the  next  day  there  was  no  little  mourner,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was 
that  the  little  one  was  denied  the  sight  of  its  father  this  once  before 
the  night  of  the  grave. 

Orizaba  is  an  Indian  town,  founded  over  300  years  ago  by  a  seceding 
tribe  of  Aztecs  or  Toltecs.  It  is  4000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  has 
been  selected  by  the  English  Company  for  the  main  depot  and  machine- 
shops  of  the  Imperial  Railway  now  in  process  of  construction.  By 
nature  the  town  as  a  military  point  is  almost  impregnable,  and  for  that 
reason  escaped  the  ravages  of  civil  war;  but  in  1862  a  force  of  only 
75  French  stormed  the  principal  fortress  at  midnight,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  place,  with  3000  Mexican  troops,  surrendered.  It  was  here 
that  in  the  waning  life  of  the  Empire  Maximilian  counseled  with  his 
adherents,  and  was  persuaded  against  his  own  better  judgment  to 
remain  in  the  country.  Off  to  the  north-west  is  the  volcanic  mountain 
known  as  the  second  highest  in  Mexico,  and,  according  to  Humboldt, 
the  handsomest  in  the  world.  The  mountain  is  not  now,  however,  an 
active  volcano.  It  was  a  bright  January  morning  that  a  company  num- 
bering twenty  or  more  —  American,  English,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  — 
on  horseback,  turned  their  heads  mountainward  to  scale  the  snowy 
peak.  Scores  of  explorers  have  "interviewed  "  the  top  of  Popocatepetl, 
but  no  one  Orizaba.  There  were  generals,  colonels,  and  captains, 
Yankee  and  Confederate ;  English  engineers,  railway  contractors, 
artists,  and  unprofessionals  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  rear  fol- 
lowed pack-mules,  loaded  with  instruments,  cognac,  and  provisions. 
Two  nights  at  least  we  were  to  sleep  in  the  mountains,  where  amid 
the  dreary  waste  naught  save  rocks  and  scoriae,  ice-cliffs  and  torrents, 
meet  the  eye.  All  day  long  we  wound  around  the  ridges  upward 
toward  the  snow-limit ;  grass  and  trees  gradually  gave  way  to  stunted 
shrubs,  bleak  patches  of  lava,  black  dust,  and  masses  of  porphyry  and 
limestone.  The  pine  was  seen  no  longer ;  firs  and  fern  and  flowers 
were  lost  sight  of  as  step  by  step  we  climbed  the  uncertain  path. 
Shale  disappears,  and  pyramids  of  dark  gray  sandstone  and  bits  of 
gneiss,  and  piles  of  boulders,  hard  and  brown,  rise  from  the  surface 
and  stretch  upward  in  ragged  ledges,  threatening  and  naked,  to  the 
ice  regions,  where  patches  of  snow  cap  their  crests  to  the  summit. 

At  sunset  we  reached  the  stone  chapel  and  tower,  thirteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  Gulf.     One  after  the  other  our  company  filed  into  the 
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gateway  for  the  night.  On  the  swell  of  a  small  plain  rise  the  antique 
walls  that  seem  in  the  twilight  a  ghastly  spectre  of  the  past.  The  little 
bell  is  swung  in  the  tower ;  roof  fallen  in  and  in  dust,  perhaps  cen- 
turies ago  ;  sides  blackened  by  storm  and  worn  by  sleet  for  ages  —  one 
can  well  conceive  how  native  superstition  nursed  wild  traditions  of  this 
untenanted  sanctuary  in  the  dreary  mountain  fastnesses.  Of  its  origin 
there  are  only  vague  conjectures  ;  of  its  age  generations  long  since 
dumb  knew  naught  of.  But  a  shepherd,  Indian,  or  mixed  breed,  would 
not  cross  its  threshold  at  night-time,  nor  seek  shelter  from  a  storm 
within  its  forbidding  walls  if  a  crown  were  offered  him.  That  night 
a  heavy  frost  lay  upon  the  bare  hard  earth,  and  the  morning  light 
revealed  the  little  stream  iced  over  as  it  almost  slept  on  the  narrow 
level  above  the  abysses.  The  keen  air  drifted  down  from  the  snow 
region,  and  man  and  horse  shivered  in  the  blast.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  party  had  flagged  alarmingly.  A  vote  then  would  have  disclosed 
two-thirds  of  the  party  in  favor  of  retreating.  From  this  point  there 
was  no  horse-path  ;  here  also  ended  all  signs  of  human  travel ;  and 
upward  for  5000  feet  in  interminable  layers  of  rock  and  cinders  ;  and 
above  these,  on  the  pyramidal  ridges  from  the  ruined  tower  upward, 
gleamed  in  the  sun,  until  one's  head  became  dizzy  at  the  sight,  close- 
packed  snow  and  pillars  and  pinnacles  of  solid  ice.  Horses  were 
picketed  within  the  walled  yard  of  the  ruined  building ;  artists 
shouldered  their  apparatus,  engineers  their  instruments,  and  with  a 
full  supply  of  brandy  in  each  man's  pocket  the  guides  were  directed 
to  commence  the  ascent.  Then  followed  promiscuously  the  party, 
one  after  the  other,  singing  and  jesting  as  we  went.  Noisy  demonstra- 
tion was  of  short  duration,  for  the  breath  came  hard,  and  limbs  and 
senses  were  all  required  for  the  hazardous  journey.  As  we  advanced 
new  difficulties  arose :  ledges  were  precipitous  and  barely  passable  ; 
rocks  of  round  sandstone  came  rolling  and  sliding  downward  by  us ; 
drifts  of  snow  and  ice-bars  from  the  topmost  ridges  glided  swiftly 
from  their  places  as  the  sun  rose  to  mid-heaven,  and  huge,  flat  ice- 
blocks  flew  by  us,  at  times  like  cannon  balls.  Now  the  party  separated, 
some  taking  the  high  snow-ridges,  others  the  gorges  or  gullies.  There 
is  a  mean  difference  of  height  between  the  two  of  500  feet.  The 
gullies  run  up  to  the  summit,  with  now  and  then  a  break  parallel  with 
the  ridges ;  and  the  surface  composed  of  debris,  the  collection  of 
centuries,  a  spongy,  black  earth  through  which  we  sank  to  the  knees, 
and  where  but  little  snow  lay,  formed  a  trough  to  carry  down  the  drip- 
pings from  the  snow-cliffs.  The  leaping  fountains  winding  through  the 
gorges  increased  as  they  descended,  and  uniting  sometimes  below, 
swept  in  a  noisy  torrent  down  the  mountain  side.  These  noonday 
streams  had  worn  beds  fifty  feet  deeper  than  the  general  level  of 
the  gullies.  The  rock  formation  differed  in  no  wise  from  that  below. 
Gray  limestone,  sandstone,  porphyry,  specks  of  quartz,  lay  promis- 
cuously intermingled  —  some  angled,  some  flat,  some  edged.  Rents 
fearfully  deep  disclosed  curiously-disposed  strata  of  the  upper  and 
lower  and  intermediate  sections  of  geologic  formation.  Great  gaping 
mouths  in  the  rocky  sides  send  out  sulphurous  fumes.  In  one  deep 
opening  lay  heaps  of  sulphur,  and  farther  in  the  cavern  stand  pillars 
of"  purplish  stone  (result  of  drippings,  perhaps)  forty  feet  high. 
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The  ascent  was  continued  in  an  almost  direct  line  toward  the  extreme 
right  of  the  apex.  Up  to  within  20,000  feet  of  the  summit-level,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  explorers  were  in  motion  at  great  distances  from 
each  other,  some  almost  out  of  sight  on' the  conical  cliffs,  some  lost  in 
the  dark  gullies.  Some  now  began  to  "  fall  by  the  way  ;  "  the  air  and 
rugged  sides  were  too  much  for  them.  Some  few  continued  the 
journey  a  thousand  feet  further,  then  lay  down  on  the  snow  or  black 
dust  and  slept.  Some  dropped  every  few  minutes,  for  it  seemed 
impossible  to  keep  awake  all  the  time.  The  loaded  artists  with  one 
accord  turned  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  spot  where  the  unambi- 
tious and  weak-lunged  had  succumbed  to  the  "  oppressive  atmosphere." 
The  feet  of  those  on  the  ridges  loosened  rocks  and  ice-bars  that 
went  whirling  upon  the  heads  of  the  affrighted  climbers  below.  The 
sun  was  by  this  time  past  mid-heaven,  and  beat  down  fiercely,  blinding 
us.  A  thousand  rills  started  from  the  exposed  sides,  ran  down  the 
tall  ice-pillars,  ran  along  the  rocky  inclines  like  veins  of  silver  in  the 
sun,  and  then  leaped  foaming  into  the  mad  stream  below.  Upward, 
no  sign  of  tree,  or  grass-blade,  or  hardy  flower ;  all  silence  and  snow, 
rifted  rocks,  weird  piles  of  frozen  earth  ;  and  beneath  our  feet,  mist 
and  cloud  and  the  abysses.  C.  jested  no  longer,  but  drank  his  brandy 
and  shouted  incoherent  speech  to  Gen.  S.,  who  all  day  long  led  the  van, 
and  now  was  scaling  a  ridge  five  hundred  feet  above  all  others.  Falling 
rocks  became  more  frequent ;  boulders  undermined  by  the  thaw  came 
spinning  after  each  other  at  fabulous  rates  of  speed.  Snow-banks 
would  start  of  themselves  from  their  places,  and  with  a  sharp,  cutting 
sound  drop  over  into  the  abyss  and  be  seen  no  more.  Shafts  of  ice 
thirty  feet  long,  loosened  by  falling  boulders,  slipped  from  their 
moorings,  fell  upon  the  sandstone  cliffs  below,  and  broken  to  fragments, 
bounded  outward  between  cloud  and  sun,  sparkling  like  diamonds  as 
they  fell. 

The  wind  was  sharp  and  cold  but  not  high.  Sometimes  it  struck 
overhanging  rocks  and  shrieked  like  the  night-tempest  on  a  desolate 
reef.  Once,  and  once  only,  it  chopped  round  and  swept  the  mass  of 
cloud  away  eastward,  and  laid  open  to  the  eye  distant  landmarks  and 
cities.  All  the  Mexican  volcanoes  were  distinguishable,  and  with  a 
good  glass  we  looked  out  over  the  Chiquite  range  into  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Gulf.  In  a  few  minutes  the  wind  shifted,  and  mist  and  cloud 
swept  back  again  and  hung  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  embrace  around 
the  mountain  sides.  Sound  at  this  height  seemed  very  distinct.  Amid 
the  silence  that  reigned  in  this  upper  world,  the  sound  of  snapping 
ice-shafts  and  snow-slides  and  falling  boulders,  even  the  little  singing 
cascade,  fell  painfully  upon  the  ear.  The  crashing  noise  in  a  cavern 
when  a  stone  strikes  the  floor  or  a  volume  of  water  plays  upon  the 
sounding  rock,  resembles  in  degree  the  sensation  one  experiences  in 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and  when  a  fragment  of  limestone  broke 
upon  the  lower  ledge,  the  sound  quivered  with  a  vibratory  motion  for 
a  time  before  it  died  away.  The  sense  of  isolation  is  acute  ;  existence 
lingers  like  a  dream,  the  senses  appear  half  benumbed,  memory  is  in 
a  mist,  and  thought  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty.  The  sensation 
of  losing  one's  breath  was  uncomfortably  apparent,  and  indeed  were 
it  not  for  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  continuous  struggle  to  retain  vitality, 
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one  might  easily  be  induced  to  dream  on  in  a  kind  of  apathetic  sleep 
on  a  sunny  snow-ledge  or  cinder-gorge. 

We  were  now  nearly  16,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Distinctly,  as  if  at 
our  elbow,  the  sound  of  the  guide's  feet  struck  upon  our  ears.  The 
foremost  one  was  1000  feet  ahead,  and  was  hesitating  as  he  reached  a 
seemingly  impassable  barrier.  Evidently  the  Indians  did  not  count 
upon  our  advancing  so  far ;  hence  became  mutinous  and  indicated  a 
wish  to  return.  But  Gen.  S.  urged  them  forward  —  himself  taking  a 
narrow  ledge  —  and  pushed  on  toward  the  summit.  Notwithstanding 
the  pretentious  knowledge  of  these  natives,  it  is  very  much  doubted 
whether  any  living  being  ever  advanced  farther  than  our  party  did.  A 
South  Carolinian,  I  believe,  during  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
Gen.  Scott  in  1847,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt.  The  flagstaff  he 
planted  several  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  remains  yet,  but  not 
a  thread  of  the  flag  was  left  —  all  given  to  the  wind  and  hail,  the  snow 
and  gale.  Two-thirds  of  the  climbers  were  out  of  sight,  away  down 
the  slope :  three  only  besides  the  guides  held  their  way.  There  were 
complaints  too  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears,  but  I  saw  none  of  it. 

Our  footing  became  more  uncertain,  the  ascent  more  abrupt,  stones 
were  constantly  moving  from  above,  and  at  times  huge  masses  of 
earth  and  scoriae,  loosened  by  the  feet  of  those  ahead,  came  hissing 
and  thundering  from  above,  fairly  flying  past  us,  and  great  snow- 
drifts, broken  by  colliding  rocks,  avalanched  down  upon  our  heads  a 
perfect  storm  of  icicles,  snow,  and  black  dust.  These  showers  of  snow 
and  cinders  would  often  blind  us,  and  once  in  a  while  nearly  bur)-'  us 
in  the  now  narrow  gorge.  One  of  the  guides,  smitten  by  a  passing 
drift,  rolled  three  hundred  feet  clown  the  steep  side,  and  was  taken 
half  dead  from  the  debris.  Col.  C,  a  West-Pointer,  was  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  made  as  muddy  speeches  as  a  toper  in  his  last  struggles 
to  maintain  consciousness.  In  broken  sentences,  low  and  dreamy, 
he  babbled  of  scenes  on  the  Chickahominy,  mustering  squadrons, 
and  cold  weather.  Down  the  mountain  side  all  the  while  lay  our 
English  friends,  completely  demoralised,  discussing  a  cold  dinner  on  a 
lava  bank,  unconscious  of  the  danger  threatening  their  fellow-voyagers 
on  the  perilous  journey  on  the  treacherous  cliffs.  Miniature  cataracts 
had  now  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  drippings  from  the  sunny  side  of 
the  gorges  had  ceased,  for  we  had  passed  the  line  of  thaw  on  that  day. 
Snow  was  beaten  down  compact,  and  glistened  like  a  frozen  lake  in  the 
noon  sun.  But  an  abundance  of  loose  rocks  lay  on  the  surface, 
poised  for  motion  at  the  slightest  touch.  The  guide  started  more  than 
one  as  he  picked  his  way  some  distance  in  front.  We  heard  by  foot- 
falls that  the  courageous  S.  was  pushing  on.  He  was  within  500  feet 
of  the  summit-level,  and  turning  into  a  shallow  gully  to  avoid  the 
falling  stones,  when  a  sliding,  tumbling  noise  was  heard.  A  heavy, 
dull  click,  then  a  fall,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  heavy  gray  stone  came 
whizzing  by  on  its  downward  journey,  and  some  one  called  out,  "  S. 
has  fallen !  "  The  rock  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  breaking  it,  and 
hurled  him  a  hundred  feet  down  the  steep-sided  gully.  The  Indians 
reached  him  soon  after,  and  we  bore  him  slowly  downward,  abandoning 
for  the  time  the  enterprise.  The  sun  was  sinking  below  the  western 
hills  when  we  reached  the  tower.     The  mountain  streams,  swollen  by 
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the  melting  snow,  went  foaming  and  roaring  down  their  rocky  beds. 
Our  horses  were  picketed  as  we  left  them  in  the  morning.  Another 
night  we  passed  within  the  roofless  chapel ;  and  with  all  the  quaint 
stories  and  superstitious  jargon  associated  with  it,  slept  soundly.  Then 
down  again  on  the  morrow,  with  our  wounded  comrade,  we  picked  our 
way  lower  still  to  the  balmier  air  of  the  lowlands,  and  by  the  clear 
waters  that  danced  merrily  through  maguey  fields  and  orange  shades. 

It  was  night  when  we  drew  rein  at  the  gate  of  Major  James.  The 
sun  went  down  in  cloud  and  rain,  and  the  winds  rang  shrieking  along 
the  cliffs  above.  It  was  not  strange  then  that  we  did  not  notice 
the  silence  about  the  premises.  The  gate  stood  ajar,  an  unusual 
thing  in  this  robber  land.  In  Mexico  one  gate  or  door  leads  into  the 
stable,  corral,  house,  everything,  and  when  that  is  shut  the  house  is  a 
fortress.  All  houses  are  built  in  the  ancient  Spanish  style,  and  all  are 
built  with  an  eye  to  defence.  There  is  no  time,  either  in  peace  or  war, 
that  personal  property  or  life  is  safe ;  hence  the  solid,  high  walls  and 
thick  iron  gates.  A  poor  ranchero,  having  nothing,  of  course  is  content 
and  safe  in  his  thatched  hut.  * 

The  storm  howled  about  the  house,  banging  the  heavy  shutters  and 
snapping  plantain  trees  ;  and  in  the  wind's  track  came  torrents  of  rain, 
dashing  at  first  like  hailstones  against  the  bouldered  courtyard,  and 
then  settling  into  heavy  swaths,  as  borne  by  new  gusts,  went  rushing 
in  great  streams  to  the  foaming  river  beyond  the  railway  track. 
Drenched,  tired,  and  hungry,  we  were  not  disposed  to  be  over-cere- 
monious, so  unsaddling  our  horses  we  hurried  through  the  darkness 
unannounced  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Little  Dick  was  dying,"  that  was  the  secret  of  silence  in  the  house. 
This  little  six-year-old  had  attempted  to  clear  a  wide  gully  in  the 
mountains  ;  the  bank  giving  way,  the  pony  and  boy  went  down  together, 
the  one  to  his  death,  the  other  soon  to  cross  the  dark  river.  All  day 
he  and  his  white  mustang  led  the  staff  of  engineers,  and  the  leap  was 
made  when  the  mists  hung  down  close  to  the  earth  and  the  sun's 
beams  were  lost  in  the  thick  sheet  of  cloud  above  the  precipice.  He 
knew  every  path  in  the  mountains  ;  early  and  late  he  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  his  laugh  rang  out  happily  at  night  as  in  the  morning.  The  storm 
was  raging  still  when  the  little  fellow  went  out.  The  rain-drops  beat 
against  the  windows  and  the  air  whistled  with  a  shrill  moan  at  the 
doorway.     *     *     *     * 

The  delirium  was  gone  ;  Dick  was  himself  again. 

"  I  shall  not  go  out  to-morrow,  papa.  In  my  dreams  I  saw  some  one 
beckoning  to  me  —  I  am  sure  it  was  mother."  The  face  was  fearless 
and  radiant  then,  and  when  the  morning  came  a  stray  sunbeam  kissed 
the  cheek  of  the  dead  boy. 

In  a  narrow  valley,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  spur,  there  we 
laid  him  ;  there,  where  the  pine  would  stand  sentinel  and  the  morning 
glory  overshadow  the  grave.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
gently  upon  the  unpainted  coffin  ;  as  we  lowered  it  the  winds  sighed  in 
the  pine  leaves.  That  was  the  service  —  no  more  —  for  no  one  had 
the  heart  to  read  the  book  ceremonial.  Then  the  night  dews  came, 
and  the  stars  lit  up  the  heavens  ;  the  new  moon  swam  in  the  sky,  and 
the  soft  night  winds  stirred  the  orange  and  banana  in  the  lawn  below. 
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The  noise  of  water  dashing  from  many  a  beetling  cliff  into  the  lake 
and  valleys  was  the  only  sound  that  lulled  us  to  sleep ;  and  at  mid- 
night, when  the  air  which  drifted  down  the  valley  was  reversed,  the 
music  and  noise  of  a  native  fandango  were  wafted  to  our  ears.  Then, 
when  the  merry  party  were  on  the  homeward  way,  some  motive,  I 
know  not  what,  induced  them  to  unlimber  their  instruments  and  sit 
down  under  the  shadow  of  the  house.  Then  came  from  the  strings 
and  flute  a  plaintive  melody,  accompanied  by  a  voice  the  sweetest  I 
ever  heard,  and  upward  floated  as  if  lifted  by  the  gentlest  zephyr  the 
song  that  the  Spanish  mother  sings  over  the  grave  of  her  darling 
child.  And  the  voice  trembled  with  the  vibrating  strings,  and  then 
dropped  low  like  the  chant  of  mourners  in  the  house  of  death.  When 
again  the  music  swelled  out  it  was  in  a  merry  strain,  the  mother's 
carol  of  subdued  delight  when  her  spotless  child  is  ushered  in  at  the 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  wondered  then  at  the  shadows  that 
fall  upon  a  household  when  a  little  child  is  taken  away,  at  the  sorrowing 
for  those  who  will  come  no  more.  Better  go  away  in  the  morning  of 
life  and  sleep  with  the  flowers,  than  grow  old  and  gray,  or  at  last  drop 
down  the  tidal  wave  or  angry  flood  in  cloud  and  storm.  For  as  we 
speed  onward,  and  the  eye  dims  and  the  hair  whitens,  as  the  seasons 
circle  away,  the  weary  traveller  notes  not  the  pleasures  of  life  receding 
with  regret  so  much  as  the  distance  lessening  each  clay  in  the  eternal 
journey. 

Next  day,  with  the  level  and  compass,  we  worked  away  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  when  night  came,  made  our  beds  under  the  boughs 
of  an  aged  oak.  In  grading  the  Imperial  Railway  over  these  moun- 
tains the  most  singular  formation  of  rocks  came  to  light.  Deep  down 
in  the  hills  lay  limestone,  porphyry,  sandstone,  lava,  a  species  of  shale, 
all  mingled  in  confused  masses  and  without  method  or  order.  Con- 
tractors in  excavating  or  making  deep  cuts  in  the  hills  could  never 
calculate  the  amount  of  labor,  or  whether  the  pick  would  reveal  solid 
limestone,  packed  boulders,  or  a  conglomerate.  All  indicates  volcanic 
action  and  the  most  stupendous  internal  convulsions.  The  immense 
barrancas  that  cannot  be  bridged  or  traversed  are  simply  huge  cracks 
in  the  earth,  gaps  that  never  closed  after  the  mighty  contortions  of 
nature  in  olden  times.  Earthquake  shocks  are  even  now  common  as 
thunderstorms  in  the  Middle  States.  I  have  seen  churches  in  this 
region  solid  and  firm  as  when  completed  by  the  workmen,  immense 
piles  of  lime  and  stone  unaffected  by  the  shocks  and  storms  of  300 
years  ;  but  these  cases  are  rare.  Nearly  every  stone  building  is  seamed 
and  cracked,  some  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and  most  of  the  grand 
churches  are  in  ruins. 

The  chilly  piercing  wind  drifted  from  the  ice-fields  above  us,  and  on 
the  central  table-plain,  many  feet  beneath,  the  summer  reigned.  Here 
was  early  spring ;  above  was  eternal  winter.  The  vast  cone  of  Black 
Mountain  rose  gloomy  and  dark  before  our  eyes.  As  we  hung  over 
the  abyss  we  could  see  where,  thousands  of  feet  below,  the  black  tide 
of  lava  had  rolled  and  raged  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the  precipice. 
In  many  places  rise  high  perpendicular  crags  on  which  no  snows  can 
rest,  forming  with  their  purplish  hues  a  bold  contrast  with  the  white 
drifts  around  them.    From  many  of  these  projections  we  could  distinguish 
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little  silvery  threads  of  cascades  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  into  the 
crystal  lake  six  thousand  feet  below.  Far  down,  like  a  silver  sea,  lies 
Lake  Andreas.  No  ripple  disturbs  its  surface,  no  fowl  or  boat  sleeps 
upon  its  bosom  ;  but  lonely  and  cheerless  as  the  Dead  Sea  it  appears, 
walled  in  by  mountains,  overhung  with  mists,  and,  save  at  noon,  un- 
visited  by  sun.  It  was  Little  Dick  who  led  my  companions  here  ;  his 
eye  had,  when  miles  away,  detected  the  point  for  a  fine  lookout.  He 
and  his  white  mustang  first  climbed  these  heights  and  scaled  the  steep 
sides  where  volcanic  sand  and  scoriaceous  matter  had  hardened  like 
glass.  And  from  this  spot  he  struck  eastward  where  the  mists  and 
the  treacherous  bank  precipitated  him  eighty  feet  below. 

Turning  adrift  our  tired  animals,  and  building  a  huge  fire,  for  the  air 
was  chill,  we  soon  had  an  encampment  worthy  any  gypsy  gang.  But 
our  survey  was  among  the  many  rejected  ones  ;  and  the  scream  of  the 
engine  will  never  be  answered  by  the  echoing  hills  about  this  site. 
Here,  too,  I  met  an  English  botanist,  sent  out  to  Mexico  for  things 
rare  and  new.  His  most  sanguine  hopes  had  been  realised.  We 
afterward  journeyed  over  the  country  together,  over  the  most  villainous 
roads,  and  were  jolted  in  a  most  barbarous  manner :  no  wonder  his 
English  temper  sought  relief  in  an  occasional  Shropshire  oath.  I  am 
reminded  of  another  with  whom  I  toiled  on  the  cold  hills,  Mr.  Mac, 
born  on  the  seaboard,  a  finished  engineer,  brave  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  To  Mexico  he  went  to  make  his  fortune.  Here  he  met  the 
changes  incident  to  a  wandering  life ;  now  rich,  now  penniless ;  now 
on  the  plains,  the  mountains,  and  then  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The  damps 
and  frosts  of  the  Combres  at  last  laid  him  up  in  his  hut ;  and  when 
medical  skill  triumphed  so  much  that  he  dragged  his  weary  body 
farther  down  toward  the  lowlands,  it  was  only  a  brief  surcease  of 
suffering,  only  an  episode  in  his  hasty  march  to  the  grave.  Even 
while  "  What  shadows  we  are ! "  hung  upon  his  lips,  he  would  speak 
hopefully,  and  a  fortnight  thereafter  only  did  the  unexpected  announce- 
ment come  that  Mac.  was  dead.  Yet  when  his  physician  and  friend 
told  me  that  he  died  of  "  consumption  and  a  broken  heart,"  it  was  not 
difficult  to  unfold  the  past  and  account  for  the  mystery  of  his  life. 

The  gravel  and  scoria?  scattered  under  our  horses'  hoofs  as  we  swept 
down  the  incline  at  a  gallop  and  sped  onward  to  the  level  table-land 
miles  away.  The  little  violet  flower  that  blushed  beneath  the  tall  grass 
gave  way  to  the  stately  columnar  cactus,  and  as  the  valley  widened 
into  the  opening  plain,  orchards  and  orange-groves  dotted  the  land- 
scape. The  rains,  which  are  heavy  and  frequent,  give  to  everything  a 
freshness  and  verdure,  and  collecting  in  small  streams  wear  for  them- 
selves channels  and  seam  the  gentle  slopes  which  give  a  pleasing 
diversity  to  the  monotony  of  deal  level  southward.  So  we  waited 
only  to  water  our  horses  by  the  roadside  and  hurried  on  at  a  slashing 
rate  toward  the  village.  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  as  our  noisy 
party,  all  dusty  and  gray,  rode  up  to  the  posada. 

While  the  noise  of  unharnessing  and  herding  goes  on,  the  roll  of 
the  drum  from  the  garrison  reminds  one  that  "  laws  are  silent "  here  ; 
and  if  we  follow  with  our  eye  the  sound,  a  bleak  hill  400  feet  high  will 
meet  the  gaze.  The  garrita  gates  are  closed,  the  hum  of  voices  on  the 
plaza  die  away,  and  the  unmusical  cry  from  a  score  of  guards  of  "  Son 
36 
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las  diez"  (ten  o'clock)  warns  the  populace  to  be  in  their  houses,  and 
silence  reigns  once  more. 

Enrique  Parmeighe. 


Chambers's  yournal. 

MONOGRAMS. 


WHAT  is  a  monogram  ?     Oh,  it  is  your  initials  twisted  together, 
so  that  nobody  can  read  them,  and  then  stamped  on  your, 
note-paper. 

This  is  a  fair  description  of  a  monogram  according  to  the  received 
notion  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Most  people  would  be  greatly 
astonished  to  be  told  that  these  interlaced  letters  are  not  monograms 
at  all.     They  may  be  polygrams  —  but  monograms  they  are  not. 

The  word  monogram,  as  every  one  knows,  signifies  a  single  letter  or 
symbol  (mo/ios,  single ;  gramma,  letter).  Strictly  speaking,  then,  a 
monogram  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  letters  combined  so  as  to 
form  a  single  symbol.  The  diphthongs  CE  and  AL,  for  instance,  are 
pure  monograms,  and  so  also  is  the  ampersand  (&). 

Diphthonged  letters  were  probably  first  used  in  translating  from 
Greek  into  Latin.  In  Greek  writing,  when  vowels  were  written  side 
by  side,  but  sounded  together,  the  vowels  were  kept  separate  ;  but  in 
Latin  writing,  some  of  them  were  joined  together,  as  in  the  diphthongs 
just  quoted.  Indeed,  the  medieval  monks  employed  numerous  con- 
tractions, some  monogrammatic,  some  not,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  labour  and  space.  The  most  familiar  example  of  these  con- 
tractions is  the  ampersand,  which  is  a  pure  monogram  of  the  Latin  word 
ct  (and),  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  written  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pen.  In  the  italic  ampersand  (6°),  still  employed  in  typography,  the 
letters  E  T  can  clearly  be  traced.  Similar  contractions  are  common 
in  Oriental  writing.  In  Hebrew  epistolary  correspondence,  which 
commences  with  "By  the  help  of  God"  (Beesrath  Haslietn),  these 
words  are  represented  by  a  pure  monogram  composed  of  the  letters 
BH. 

The  foregoing  examples  shew  what  is  meant  by  a  pure  monogram. 
They  are  not  given  as  illustrations  of  the  early  use  of  monograms,  or 
of  joined  letters.  These  are  of  much  higher  antiquity.  Mr.  Berri,  in 
his  Monogratus  Historical  a/id  Practical,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  such 
devices  took  their  origin  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Take,  for 
example  the  triple  tau  or  T,  which  among  the  Hebrews  was  the  sign 
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of  security.  The  origin  of  the  tau  is  lost ;  but  some  writers  assert 
that  it  was  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  Nilometer,  used  to  ascertain  the 
height  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  upon  which  depended  the  sustenance 
and  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  But,  remarks  Mr.  Berri,  "  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  origin,  whether  it  was  derived  from  the 
Nilometer  or  the  Egyptian  Trinity,  that  simple  mark  has  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  age." 

The  Israelites  bore  this  symbol  on  their  banners,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  triply.  It  is  said  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezekiel  ix.  6  :  "  Slay 
utterly  old  and  young,  both  maids,  and  little  children,  and  women : 
but  come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark."  This  mark  was 
also  called  the  letter  of  life,  and  among  the  Greeks  the  token  of 
absolution,  because  prisoners  or  culprits  upon  whom  this  mark  was 
placed  had  their  lives  spared. 

In  modern  times,  the  same  sign  or  monogram,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is,  according  to  some  authorities,  found  in  heraldry  in  the  form  of  the 
St.  Anthony's  cross,  so  called  because  that  saint  always  bore  this 
device  on  his.  habit.  This  form  of  the  tau  implies  that  "he  who 
beareth  it  is  a  stay  or  supporter  of  his  prince,  and  an  upholder  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

Astle,  in  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  informs  us  that  mono- 
grams were  anciently  used  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  he  gives 
numerous  examples  of  joined  letters  taken  from  early  Greek  manu- 
scripts, though  none  from  Syriac  or  Egyptian. 

Joined  letters  are  also  found  on  early  Greek  coins.  Prior  to  the 
Macedonian  epoch,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  stamp  on 
coins  the  first  two  or  three  letters  of  the  name  of  the  place  of  minting. 
These  letters  were  all  distinct  and  separate  ;  but  the  Greeks,  not 
having  the  advantage  of  steel  dies,  the  letters  in  the  later  impressions 
became  more  or  less  joined  together,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the 
matrix.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  this  accident  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  saving  lines  by  engraving  the  letters  in  a  monogram- 
matic  form.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known  that  about  the  time 
.of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon  (500  b.  a),  the  practice  of  stamping 
monograms  on  coins  first  came  into  vogue. 

From  the  Greeksj  the  practice  of  monogrammatic  abbreviation 
descended  to  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  and  through  them  to  all  the 
nations  of  civilised  Europe.  Ducange,  in  his  Glossarium,  gives  a 
plate  with  numerous  examples  of  monograms  used  by  emperors,  popes, 
etc.,  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  (beginning  of  the  second  century)  down- 
wards. The  sacred  monogram  or  chrismon  was  extensively  used  by 
Constantine  (fourth  century).  The  principal  banner  of  the  army  under 
that  emperor,  supported  at  the  summit  of  the  pike  a  crown  of  gold, 
enclosing  the  chrismon  or  mysterious  monogram,  at  once  expressive  of 
the  figure  of  the  cross  and  of  the  name  of  Christ  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  chap,  xx.,  Note).  The  "  mysterious  monogram "  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  letters  Chi,  Rho  (x  p),  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  word  Christos  joined  together.  It  was  used  by  Constantine 
probably  as  a  political  measure  for  increasing  his  popularity,  when  he 
saw  that  the  Christian  religion  was  extending  in  spite  of  the  fiercest 
persecutions  ;  but  the  legend  is  that  this  emperor  saw  a  vision  in  the 
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heavens,  composed  of  the  words,  "  ///  hoc  signo  vinces"  surrounding  the 
cross  or  monogram  referred  to,  and  that  he  then  adopted  this  symbol 
to  mark  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

The  chrismon  is  said  to  be  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  time 
of  Constantine.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  symbolise  the  Egyptian 
deity  Osiris.  However  this  may  be,  modern  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  similar  signs  were  stamped  on  Greek  coins,  and  displayed  on  the 
labarum,  or  Roman  standard,  before  the  date  of  the  vision  of  Constan- 
tine. The  chrismon  certainly  appears  carved  on  tombs  in  the  Cata- 
combs at  Rome,  which  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of 
Constantine  ;  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  that  monarch  merely 
brought  the  symbol  into  more  general  use.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Berri 
that  the  sacred  monogram  never  appeared  on  the  coins  of  Constantine, 
though  it  did  on  those  of  his  sons  and  successors.  Barclay,  in  his 
Monograms,  gives  facsimiles  of  two  coins  of  the  Constantine  period, 
on  which  are  seen  figures  of  the  emperor  bearing  the  labarum,  and 
displaying  the  chrismon. 

The  use  of  this  symbol  was  continued  by  the  popes.  In  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine,  it  was  generally  placed  at  the  beginning  of  letters ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  (beginning,  according  to  Hallam,  486  a.  d.),  the 
chrismon  was  often  added  to  signatures  at  the  foot  of  deeds.  It  was 
thus  employed  by  way  of  oath  on  the  part  of  the  writers  or  signers, 
as  was  the  cross  afterwards  used  by  the  Saxon  kings.  This  was 
similar  to  the  cross  which  in  the  present  day  is  attached  by  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  to  their  signatures,  and  to  the  mark  used  by  illiterate 
persons. 

Monograms  are  frequent  on  Roman  coins  of  the  fifth  and  subse- 
quent centuries,  where  they  not  unfrequently  fill  the  whole  field. 
About  this  time,  monogrammatic  treatment  of  names  seems  to  have 
become  common,  the  early  kings  of  France  and  Italy,  and  other 
sovereigns,  using  monograms  for  signatures.  The  early  French  kings 
left  the  monograms  to  be  written  by  their  secretaries,  except  where 
the  first  person  was  used,  when  the  signature  was  made  by  the  king 
himself. 

Charlemagne  (742  —  814  a.  d.)  had  a  variety  of  monograms,  as  is 
shewn  by  examination  of  the  manuscripts  of  bis  time.  The  sacred 
monogram  appears  on  his  coins.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  to 
sign  documents  with  a  monogram  made  by  means  of  a  thin  perforated 
plate,  as  in  stencilling,  or  by  means  of  a  stamp  with  the  characters 
engraved  in  relief.  Pope  Leo  III.,  who  was  contemporary  with  Charle- 
magne, incorporated  the  chrismon  with  his  name.  An  example  is 
given  by  Ducange.  Indeed,  about  this  period  (ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries),  kings,  nobles,  and  the  higher  clergy  almost  always 
used  monogrammatic  signatures.  The  scaffold-like  look  of  the  perpen- 
diculars of  the  Roman  letters  gave  the  monograms  of  this  date  a  very 
ugly  appearance.  The  later  the  period,  the  more  crowded,  uncon- 
nected, and  unreadable  monograms  became,  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  monograms  as  royal  signatures  began  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Robert  II.  of  France  (996  a.  d.)  did  not  always  use  them;  Philip  I. 
(1060  a.  d.),  rarely.  Their  use  finally  died  out  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Charles  IV.  (1322  a.  d.). 
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In  Italy,  monograms  went  out  about  the  same  time  ;  but  in  Germany 
they  were  in  vogue  for  some  two  centuries  later.  They,  however,  lost 
their  imperial  dignity,  being  freely  used  by  merchants  to  mark  their 
goods  (merchants'  marks). 

Monograms  were  scarcely  ever  used  by  the  kings  of  Spain  or 
England.  Monograms  did  not  come  into  general  use  in  England  till 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  they  were  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  merchants'  marks.  These  marks  were,  as  a  rule,  very 
obscure  and  ambiguous,  and  constructed  without  any  system.  They  were 
used  by  wool-merchants  and  other  traders,  and  examples  of  them  may 
still  be  found  scattered  about  the  country,  especially  carved  in  churches, 
in  commemoration  of  the  individuals  who  contributed  to  building 
those  edifices.  Some  of  the  earliest  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Norwich  (see  publications  of  the 
Norwich  Archaeological  Association) ;  and  many,  a  little  later,  at 
Hitchin  Church ;  St.  Margaret's,  Lynn ;  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Redcliffe  churches,  Bristol ;  the  old  church  at  Doncaster ;  the  old 
church,  Hull ;  and  elsewhere. 

The  last  use  of  monograms  in  this  country,  prior  to  their  recent 
revival,  was  upon  tradesmen's  tokens,  where  they  not  unfrequently 
appear. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  monogram.  In  a  pure  monogram, 
such  as  those  used  in  contracted  writing,  the  point  aimed  at,  as  before 
remarked,  is  a  saving  of  lines.  But  where  ornamentation  is  the  object, 
as  in  the  modern  so-called  monogram,  but  more  correctly  polygram, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  save  lines,  if  a  more  agreeable  effect  can  be 
produced  by  using  them.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  designers 
that  interlacing  lines  and  broken  surfaces  are  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Why  this  is  so,  can  scarcely  be  explained ;  but  if  the  fact  is  admitted, 
then  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  gratify  the  sense  of 
sight  by  designing  polygrams  rather  than  pure  monograms.  The  only 
pity  is  that  the  word  should  be  so  loosely  used,  and  that  we  should 
persist  in  speaking  of  designs  which  are  not  monogrammatic,  as  though 
they  were. 

'  A  few  words  on  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  constructing  these 
so-called  monograms  will  appropriately  conclude  this  paper.  It  is  a 
great  fault  with  the  designers  of  these  devices  in  the  present  day  that 
they  follow  no  rules,  but  string  together  higgledy-piggledy  the  letters 
they  purpose  to  honour,  and  then  endeavour  to  convince  themselves  that 
they  have  elaborated  a  strikingly  beautiful  monument  of  art.  It  has 
probably  never  occurred  to  them  that  in  order  to  render  such  work  of 
the  slightest  value  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  some  principle  should 
dictate  it,  some  idea  should  pervade  it.  And  if  they  have  not  con- 
sidered this  fact,  they  have  probably  overlooked  another  —  namely, 
that  a  knowledge  of  principles  results  from  study,  and  that  their 
successful  application  is  the  consequence  of  ability  aided  by  experience. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  persons  who  have  never  studied  the 
subject  should  fail  to  evolve  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  com- 
positions that  will  bear  examination. 

The  first  requisite  in  a  thing  which  has  to  be  read  is  legibility. 
Here  we  at  once  join  issue  with  many  monogrammatists  who  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  monogram  should  not  be  decipherable  at  the  first 
glance,  but  that  it  should  involve  some  sort  of  puzzle.  No  doubt, 
where  many  letters,  as  of  an  entire  name,  for  instance,  are  interlaced, 
a  momentary  bewilderment  may  be  experienced  even  by  the  most  apt 
monogram  reader.  This  enigmatical  condition,  however,  should  not 
be  sought  for  by  the  designer,  but  rather  as  much  as  possible  avoided, 
and  the  monogram  rendered  as  legible  as  the  materials  permit.  Also, 
there  should  be  an  order  in  which  the  letters  are  to  be  read,  otherwise 
the  same  design  might  stand  for  A  Z  and  Z  A.  To  this  end  some  rules 
should  be  adopted  that  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader. 

Now,  it  seems  only  reasonable,  in  a  language  which  is  read  from  left 
to  right,  that  a  combination  of  initials,  or  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  even 
though  ornamentally  written,  should  be  read  by  the  same  rule.  Hence, 
we  place  the  letters  in  our  monogram  in  such  away  that  the  one  to  be 
read  first  is  to  the  left,  and  so  on  to  the  right.  Sometimes,  as  where 
several  letters  cluster  round  the  initial  J,  it  is  more  convenient  to  draw 
the  monogram  so  as  to  read  from  above  downwards. 

In  monograms  containing  but  two  letters,  the  letters  should  be  of 
equal  size,  and  the  reading  is  from  left  to  right. 

In  monograms  containing  more  than  two  letters,  one  letter,  the  most 
important,  generally  has  more  prominence  given  it  than  the  others. 

The  important  letter  in  an  initial  monogram  is  the  initial  of  the 
surname  ;  in  a  word-monogram,  the  initial  of  the  word.  Just  as  we 
write  May,  and  not  maY,  so  we  should,  in  designing  a  monogram  of 
this  name,  make  M  the  prominent  letter. 

In  a  name-monogram,  the  principal  letter  is  to  be  read  first ;  in  an 
initial  monogram,  last. 

The  necessary  prominence  is  obtained  by  causing  the  important 
letter  to  embrace  all  the  others,  or  at  all  events,  the  external  letters 
right  and  left.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  letter  must  be  broader  than 
the  others  ;  it  should  also  be  a  trifle  longer  from  above  downwards, 
and  somewhat  stouter  in  outline.  In  illustration  of  what  is  meant, 
take  a  pencil  and  a  threepenny-piece,  and  draw  round  the  latter  a 
circle,  pressing  gently  with  the  pencil.  Then  move  the  coin  so  that  it 
covers  rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  first  circle,  and  draw  the  pencil 
round  it  as  before.  Then  take  a  sixpence,  and  place  it  over  these  two 
circles,  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  one  appears  as  much  to  the  left  of 
the  sixpence,  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  other  appears  to  its  right. 
Then  draw  a  circle  round  the  sixpence,  pressing  rather  more  heavily 
than  before  ;  and  on  removing  the  sixpence,  a  rough  monogram  of  the 
letters  O,  O,  O  will  be  seen ;  which  will  shew  what  is  meant  by  order 
and  prominence  of  letters. 

The  shape  which  the  monogram  should  assume  has  to  be  considered. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  monogrammatists  that  the  general  outline  of 
the  design  should  have  reference  to  a  circumscribing  figure,  such  as  an 
oval  or  a  circle.  This  is  sound  doctrine  enough  if  a  circular  or  oval 
field  has  to  be  filled,  as  in  the  case  of  a  coin  or  of  a  ring.  Barclay's 
designs  for  marking  silver-plate  shew  well  the  importance  of  filling  the 
field,  and  the  advantage  to  the  design  when  arranged  with  that  object. 
So,  when  a  button,  brooch,  scarf-pin,  or  other  article  which  presents  a 
small  circumscribed  field  has  to  be  ornamented,  undoubtedly  the  design 
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should  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  thing.  But  when  a  piece  of 
note-paper,  or  a  soup-tureen,  or  a  chair-back  has  to  be  marked,  where 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  field  has  to  be  filled,  it  is  out  of  all  question 
to  attempt  a  design  with  reference  to  the  outline  of  the  object.  Nor 
need  any  imaginary  circumscribing  line,  in  our  opinion,  be  drawn. 
If  the  design  is  neat  and  compact,  and  not  straggling,  it  does  not 
matter,  in  our  view,  what  shape  it  assumes,  when  small  on  a  large  field, 
for  the  eye  does  not  then  connect  the  circumference  of  the  design  with 
the  circumference  of  the  object.  Compactness  is  the  only  important 
element.  A  design  which  goes  flying  about  all  over  the  place,  defeats 
the  intention  of  covering  only  a  small  portion  of  the  field. 

The  size  of  the  monogram,  under  these  circumstances,  is  a  question 
of  individual  taste,  just  as  much  as  the  size  of  the  type  in  which  a 
book  is  printed.  Personally,  for  note-paper,  we  like  uncial  letters ; 
but  most  people  prefer  smaller  letters. 

The  compactness  of  the  design  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  so 
arranging  the  spaces  between  the  lines  that  they  shall  be  nearly  equal 
in  area,  otherwise  the  drawing  will  look  crowded  in  one  part  and 
straggling  in  another.  A  good  deal  of  practice  and  ingenuity  is 
required  to  manage  this  nicely,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  effort 
in  the  contrivance.  In  addition  to  this,  the  letters  should  be  inter- 
locked. This  is  effected  by  taking  care  that  in  all  cases  where  lines 
cut  each  other,  the  crossing  should  be  over  and  under  alternately. 
Flourishes  and  other  ornaments  maybe  sparingly  introduced,  if  equality 
of  areas  and  alternate  crossing  cannot  be  compassed  without  their  aid. 
But  it  is  higher  art  to  contrive  the  effect  of  compactness  by  modifying 
the  letters  themselves,  lengthening  here,  widening  there,  pinching, 
adding  a  finial,  and  so  on,  to  adapt  each  to  its  special  position.  In 
our  opinion,  monograms  cannot  be  too  severely  drawn  ;  profusion  of 
ornament  makes  the  composition  heavy  ;  ornament  should  only  be 
allowed  where  the  design  requires  its  addition.  Experience  alone,  and 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  explanation,  is  called  taste,  can  guide  the 
draughtsman  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  ornament. 

Lastly,  a  balance  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  finished  work.  What 
constitutes  balance  can  hardly  be  explained,  any  more  than  what  con- 
stitutes harmony  in  colouring.  It  may  be  replied  that  certain  saturating 
proportions  of  the  primitive  colours  satisfy  the  eye  and  produce 
harmony.  That  is  true  theoretically ;  but  practically,  it  is  found  that 
in  the  conceptions  of  genius  there  is  constant  departure  from  rule, 
which  pleases  the  educated  eye  ;  just  as  in  music  an  occasional  discord, 
or  in  poetry  a  spondaic  verse,  pleases  the  educated  ear.  The  same 
applies  to  balance  in  designing.  A  balance  may  be  got  by  working 
equally  from  both  sides  of  a  centre,  but  yet  the  work  may  not  please 
the  artist's  eye.  If  it  does,  it  is  most  likely  good,  whether  truly 
balanced  or  not.  If  it  displeases  such  an  eye,  there  is  probably  some 
lack  of  feeling  in  it ;  though,  possibly,  the  artist  may  not  be  able  to 
point  out  exactly  where  the  defect  lies.  But  he  knows  that  he  would 
have  done  it  differently. 
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CHAPTER   VII. —  MRS.    BLUNT  AND    I    AND   SOMEBODY. 

THE  event  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  was  not  without  its  effect 
even  upon  my  youthful  and  elastic  mind  ;  it  convinced  me  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  fortunes  of  my  dear  uncle  and  myself  were  knit 
up  with  one  whom  I  could  not  but  consider  a  most  unworthy  object ; 
and  I  felt  degraded  by  the  connection  between  us  and  him.  The 
shadow  of  the  mystery  of  our  little  household  cast  a  gloom  over  me, 
that  all  Uncle  Theo's  kindness  could  not  dispel.  Far  from  reproaching 
me  with  the  conduct  which  had,  without  doubt,  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  Tannajee's  flight,  he  seemed  to  redouble  his  attempts  to  make 
Hershell  Point  a  happy  home  for  me ;  but  this  was  only  heaping  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head.  He  was  ill ;  his  exertions  upon  that  inclement 
night  had  told  upon  a  constitution  unaccustomed  to  our  English 
winters :  although  he  looked  as  strong  and  as  noble  as  ever,  he  had  a 
cough,  which  never  left  him  night  or  day  ;  and  when  he  coughed,  I 
shuddered.  Unreasoning,  impulsive,  full  of  presentiments  for  evil  or 
for  good,  I  already  saw  my  benefactor  slain  by  the  consequences  of  my 
own  foolish  passion.  Tannajee  was  as  well  as  ever,  grumbling  when- 
ever called  upon  to  attend  to  his  sick  master ;  silent,  but  scowling,  as 
respected  myself,  though  I  was  as  civil  to  him  as  though  he  were  my 
brother.  It  was  the  most  unhappy  time  I  had  experienced  ;  yet  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  suddenly  struck  in  upon  me,  which  warmed  me  to 
the  core.  It  may  seem  nothing  to  many  of  my  readers,  but  a  few  will 
understand  it.  It  caused  me  sensations,  compared  with  which  those 
of  mere  material  success  in  life  are  feeble,  and  even  the  dawnings  of 
first-love. 

One  morning,  there  arrived  by  the  post  no  less  than  a  dozen  news- 
papers, all  directed  to  Marmaduke  Drake,  Esq.  They  were  duplicate 
sheets  of  the  Sandiford  Mercury,  a  periodical  the  circumstances  of 
which  did  not  enable  it  to  offer  pecuniary  reward  to  its  contributors, 
but  which  remunerated  them  for  their  services,  besides  increasing  its 
own  modest  circulation,  by  sending  them  twelve  copies  of  their  works 

in  type.     My  Lines  to had  actually  been  published  ;  I  was  in  print 

at  last.  How  shall  I  describe  to  that  now  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  public  that  does  not  write  for  glory  or  for  greed  what  emotions 
were  mine,  what  being  in  print  means  to  the  sucking  author  !  What 
type  can  typify  type  itself?  which  is  his  summum  bonum.  I  may  say  of 
it  what  a  lover  of  music  said  to  his  pianoforte  : 

No  fairy  casket  full  of  bliss  outvalues  thee ; 

Love  only  wakened  with  a  kiss  more  sweet  may  be. 

But  I  knew  nothing  about  Love  at  present,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  reached  the  very  goal  of  happiness. 
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I  gave  a  copy  of  the  Mercury  to  Martha ;  one  to  the  maid-of-all- 
workj  Nancy  ;  and  even  one  to  Sangaree  Tannajee,  although  he  could 
not  read  a  line  of  English,  and  not  unnaturally  set  down  my  generosity 
as  only  another  instance  to  be  added  to  the  long  category  of  insults  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  received  at  my  hands.  He  managed  to  find 
out  what  was  the  particular  attraction  to  me  in  the  paper  in  question, 
and  lit  a  cheroot  in  my  presence  with  my  deathless  lines.  As  to  my 
uncle,  I  gave  him  three  copies  ;  thus  only  retaining  half-a-dozen  dupli- 
cates for  my  own  private  delectation.  The  provincial  printer  had  made 
about  as  many  mistakes  as  there  were  lines  in  the  poem,  and  though  I 
corrected  them  carefully  in  each  case,  my  heart  bled  to  think  what  a 
false  impression  must  be  made  on  those  hundreds  of  readers  who  saw, 
for  instance,  "  posture  "  in  the  place  of  "  pasture,"  and  "  silver  forks  " 
in  that  of  "silver  frost."  It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the 
public  those  early  (or  later)  productions,  under  which  my  kind-hearted 
editress  suffered  so  patiently,  but  still  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my  genius  to 
set  it  right  with  the  world  in  this  particular  case,  wherein  it  has  been 

so  sadly  misrepresented.     The  Lines  to ,  too,  were  in  fact  addressed 

to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,  and  have  therefore  some  general  interest  —  or 
rather  they  did  have  at  that  time,  for  the  great  reputation  of  that 
charming  writer  has  faded  with  each  revolving  year,  and  the  present 
generation  of  readers  worships  other  literary  gods.  At  all  events,  the 
poem  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  my  quality  as  a  verse-writer  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  or  (by  our  Lady)  nigh  seventeen,  and  may  so  far  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  little  life-story.  Looking  back  at  it  through  these  many, 
many  years,  it  really  seems  to  me  to  have  some  touches  of  grace  :about 
it ;  and  certes  I  could  write  no  such  sonnet  now,  were  it  to  save  my 
life. 

LINES   TO   ,    ON    NEW-YEAR'S   DAY. 

Dear  Lady,  and  kind  friend,  my  love  to  thee 

(But  tell  not  thou  the  lady  of  my  love  *)  ; 

Through  all  this  New-Year's  Day  be  blue  above, 

And  silver  frost  t  on  earth ;   from  tree  to  tree 

The  wreathed  diamonds  we  poets  see, 

And  all  the  country  round  which  thou  hast  made 

Thine  own,  and  ours  —  heath,  pasturemead,  and  glade  — 

As  thy  glad  heart  would  have  it,  so  may't  be  ! 

A  happy  year  ;    a  new  year  rich  in  good 

(For  so  I  know  to  thee  the  happiest  year) ; 

Amid  the  poor,  less  frowns  and  better  cheer  ; 

And  more  like  thee,  to  teach  as  teachers  should, 

Who,  coming  across  my  heart  this  Christmas-time, 

Of  love  and  graciousness  could  scarce  escape  a  rhyme. 

I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  do  not  think  my  uncle  understood  one 
word  of  all  this,  any  more  than  Martha,  or  Nancy,  or  Tannajee  ;  and 
that  even  if  I  had  left  uncorrected  those  infamous  misprints,  he  would 
hardly  have  discovered  their  inappropriateness.  But  he  was  pleased 
to  see  me  so  pleased,  and  put  his  three  copies  of  the  Sandiford  Mercury 
religiously  away  in  his  desk,  as  a  sacred  though  mysterious  treasure. 
Being  informed,  however,  that  the  poem  referred  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Blunt,  he  quite  agreed  with  me  that  I  should  start  at  once  to  lay  that 
offering  at  her  feet  in  person  •  and  for  Seaview  Cottage  I   accordingly 

*  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  only  a  gallant  conceit, 
t  Imagine  my  feelings  at  "silver  forks"  in  place  of  this  ! 
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set  forth  with  a  beating  heart.  I  am  sure  no  lover  who  bears  a  present 
to  his  mistress  ever  pictured  to  himself  her  pleasure  at  receiving  it, 
with  brighter  tints  than  those  with  which  I  painted  my  kind  friend's 
satisfaction  at  what  I  had  produced  for  her,  from  the  depth  of  my 
heart  and  by  the  sweat  of  my  brain.  Nor  was  I  disappointed  with  its 
reception.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was  charmed  (or  she  had  a  very 
charming  way  of  persuading  me  so)  with  my  little  act  of  homage. 

Even  great  authors,  and  especially  authoresses,  are  mortal ;  and, 
perhaps  touched  with  my  simple  flattery,  she  let  her  personal  feelings 
tinge  her  judgment ;  but  unquestionably  she  henceforth  expressed  a 
higher  opinion  of  my  literary  promise.  She  did  not  now  think  it  so 
much  too  soon  to  aid  me  to  venture  into  print,  since  I  had  already 
got  there  without  her  help  —  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Sandiford  Mercury  was  not  a  journal  of  European  reputation  ;  and  we 
took  counsel  together  as  to  how  the  thing  should  be  done. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  this  recent  gleam  of  success,  I 
was  rather  tired  of  being  rejected  by  editors,  who  had  shewn  them- 
selves worse  than  even  the  unjust  judge  in  the  Scripture,  who  was 
overcome  by  importunity ;  and  Mrs.  Blunt,  on  her  side,  was  not 
perhaps  desirous  to  ask  any  personal  favour  of  them  on  my  account. 
"  I  know  So-and-so,  and  So-and-so,"  said  she,  naming  the  conductors 
of  some  very  first-class  magazines  indeed,  to  which  even  my  ambition 
had  not  aspired  ;  "but  I  know  so  well  what  their  cut-and-dried  replies 
would  be  :  '  Your  young  friend  must  fill  his  basket  first ; '  and  so  on. 
Besides,  although  it  does  no  hurt  to  an  old  hand  like  me,  magazine- 
writing  spoils  the  style.  I  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  my  dear  —  what, 
at  all  events,  will  prove  that  you  have  patience,  a  quality  indispensable 
to  one  of  your  proposed  calling  —  you  shall  write  a  three-volume 
novel." 

This  idea  transported  me  ;  I  could  have  sat  down  and  begun  at 
once. 

"  This  will  take  you  a  year  at  least,"  mused  she  (my  countenance 
fell) ;  "  and  then,  at  eighteen,  you  will  have  entirely  to  rewrite  it."  (It 
might  have  almost  been  written  in  my  face,  it  became  so  blank.) 
"  Then,  with  a  few  hints  from  me,  and  some  corrections,  you  will  most 
likely  be  able  to  get  some  publisher  to  bring  it  out  at  his  own  risk,  or 
even  pay  you  something  for  it ;  but  money  will  be  a  very  secondary 
consideration ;  the  point  is  to  place  yourself  before  the  public.  If 
the  book  has  any  worth  at  all,  you  will  then  have  a  little  reputation 
to  trade  upon,  and  the  magazines  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  you." 

I  have  no  doubt  I  still  looked  the  reverse  of  enraptured  with  this 
tardy  scheme. 

"  Such  is  my  advice,  my  dear,"  continued  the  old  lady  firmly ;  "  and 
it  should  not  be  unpalatable  to  one  who  really  believes  that  he  has  got 
something  in  him.  If  you  find  yourself  able  to  make  an  income, 
however  small,  by  literature  by  the  time  you  are  nineteen,  you  ought 
to  be  more  than  satisfied.  As  it  is,  I  am  stretching  a  point  to  please 
you,  for  readers  prefer  seasoned  brains ;  and  any  less  prejudiced 
mentor  would,  I  am  certain,  postpone  your  public  appearance  at  least 
until  you  are  one-and-twenty.  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  line 
'  Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay,'  more  exactly  applies  than  to  the 
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literary  aspirant.  Indeed,  were  your  own  circumstances  less  excep- 
tional than  they  are,  you  would  have  found  me  much  more  unre- 
lenting." 

"  I  daresay  you  advise  me  for  the  best,"  murmured  I,  endeavouring 
to  look  grateful. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  quietly.  "  But  unfor- 
tunately, in  these  affairs,  one  can  give  nothing  but  advice.  You  must 
help  yourself,  if  you  wish  Heaven  to  help  you.  Young  people  less 
sensible  than  you,  but  bitten  by  the  same  mad  clog,  have  often  come 
to  me  for  ideas,  for  plots,  for  literary  material  of  all  sorts.  Now,  that's 
absurd :  every  author  is  bound  to  find  (or  steal)  his  own  materials  ; 
not  to  mention  that  when  I  happen  to  get  possession  of  an  idea,  I  do 
assure  you  I  keep  it  for  myself." 

"  I  have  got  a  plot,"  said  I,  raising  my  head  for  the  first  time. 

"  Of  course  you  have,  my  dear ;  half-a-dozen  of  them ;  and  mind 
you  take  great  pains  to  select  the  best.  When  you  have  written 
twenty  chapters  —  that  is,  in  about  six  months  hence  —  you  may  come 
here  (if  I  am  alive),  and  read  them  to  me. —  You  see,"  added  she, 
smiling,  "what  I  am  content  to  suffer  for  your  sake." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt ;  and  I  am  a  sad 
thankless  fellow,"  said  I  earnestly.  "  However,  I  will  obey  your 
bidding  to  the  letter." 

"There's  a  good  boy. —  Now,  let  us  'sink  the  shop.'  Tell  me  all 
that's  going  on  at  Hershell." 

"  Well,  madam,  my  uncle  (of  whom,  if  I  had  been  less  egotistical,  I 
should  have  spoken  before)  is  far  from  being  in  his  usual  health." 

"  What !  the  Maharajah  ill  ?  I  should  not  have  thought  that  possible  ! 
He  looks  to  me  like  one  who  would  maintain  all  his  energies  till  about 
ninety-five,  and  then  suddenly  die  in  his  bed. —  How  did  he  manage  to 
get  out  of  health  ? " 

Then  little  by  little,  and  very  unwillingly,  I  found  myself  telling 
Mrs.  Blunt,  who  was  a  perfect  sleuth-hound  after  a  mystery,  and 
delighted  in  it  above  everything,  all  I  knew  about  Sangaree  Tannajee 
and  my  uncle,  but  under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  It  had  not  been 
'actually  enjoined  upon  me  to  be  silent  on  the  matter,  and  I  really  felt 
it  a  great  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  such  a  sympathising  friend. 
She  listened  with  the  utmost  interest,  and  when  I  concluded  with, 
"  All  that  I  feel  certain  about  in  the  matter  is,  that  whatever  hold  this 
wretched  Hindu  has  upon  his  master,  it  does  not  arise  from  anything 
of  which  my  uncle  need  be  ashamed,"  she  only  nodded  assent,  and  sat 
staring  at  the  fire. 

"  I  am  too  old  to  be  astonished  at  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Blunt 
presently  ;  "  but  certainly  what  you  tell  me  is  very  remarkable.  Now, 
if  my  friend,  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  were  here  (one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious men  about  other  people's  affairs,  and  the  greatest  fool  about  his 
own,  I  know),  he  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  before  he 
slept  to-night.  Let  us  see  ;  what  does  your  uncle  say  about  this 
follow  ?  '  I  myself  may  be  very  rich  some  day,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
you  (his  nephew)  will  be  so.'  Then  :  '  I  wouldn't  lose  him  for  so  many 
thousand  pounds  ; '  and  again  :  '  We  shall  never  find  out  his  worth  until 
he  is  gone ; '  and  all  the  time  this  '  Perfect  Treasure  of  a  servant,'  as 
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he  also  calls  him,  is  an  ill-tempered  and  idle  drunkard,  and  not  even 
devoted  to  the  master  who  thus  eulogises  him.  Putting  aside  the  idea 
of  this  fellow's  having  any  hold  upon  your  uncle  arising  from  his 
master's  misbehaviour  (which  I  agree  with  you  that  we  may  safely  do) ; 
still,  imprudence  often  proves  quite  as  strong  a  snare  as  vice,  or  even 
crime.  In  some  way  or  other,  Sangaree  Tannajee  has  so  secure  a 
footing  in  your  household,  that  no  ill  conduct  can  make  him  lose  it. 
Your  uncle  evidently  estimates  him  very  highly  in  one  sense  —  doubt- 
less a  material  one —  and  yet  without  entertaining  for  him  a  particle 
of  esteem.  Now,  the  question  is  :  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  incon- 
sistency ?     How  are  we  to  " 

"  Madam,"  interrupted  I  hastily,  "  we  are  both  wrong ;  but  I  am 
most  to  blame.  If  my  uncle  had  intended  me  to  find  out  the  mysterious 
connection  between  Tannajee  and  our  own  fortunes,  he  would  have 
revealed  it  to  me  himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  enjoined  me  not  to 
open  the  sealed  packet  in  his  desk  which  contains  the  solution  of  this 
affair  until  after  his  death.  Is  not  that  equivalent  to  forbidding  me  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  at  all  ? " 

"  Frankly,  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Blunt.  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
your  uncle  is  under  some  solemn  promise  —  and  indeed  any  promise 
would  be  solemn  to  a  man  of  his  chivalrous  nature  —  to  keep  silence 
upon  the  affair  himself;  but  the  very  fact  of  his  not  having  laid  a 
similar  injunction  upon  you,  proves  that  he  wishes  you  to  use  your 
freedom.  He  did  not  chide  you,  it  seems,  for  making  your  own 
observations  upon  the  Hindu's  misconduct,  and  his  master's  singular 
mildness  towards  him.  He  would  have  said,  had  he  wished  you  to  be 
gagged  and  bound  like  himself:  'For  the  future,  whatever  you  may 
observe  in  my  servant's  behaviour  or  in  mine,  you  need  take  no  notice.' 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I  ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  believe  it.  Nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  discover  this  secret,  and  thereby 
possibly  set  free  my  uncle  from  the  trammels  in  which  he  is  certainly 
involved.  But  my  own  idea  is,  that  the  mystery,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  so  obscure,  so  altogether  sunk  in  the  past,  that  my  uncle,  himself  a 
simple  and  incurious  man,  believes  it  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  solu- 
tion, except  by  the  key  that  lies  within  that  packet,  and  which  he  is 
justly  convinced  I  would  as  soon  cut  off  my  hand  as  make  use  of 
before  the  time  appointed.  He  acts  with  the  same  consciousness  of 
safety  as  a  man  who  lets  his  private  desk  lie  about  the  house,  since  it 
is  fastened  by  one  of  those  letter-padlocks,  the  '  open  sesame  '  of  which 
it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  discover  by  trial.  At  the  same  time,  since 
the  necessary  combination  might  just,  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
be  hit  upon  by  accident,  he  would  not  wish  the  children  of  the  house 
to  be  trying  their  luck  with  it  all  day." 

"  He  would  tell  them  not  to  do  so  then,"  persisted  the  old  lady. 

"  At  all  events,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blunt,"  said  I  gravely,  "  I  must  beg  of 
you  " 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  announcing  a 
name  which  I  did  not  catch,  and  ushering  in  a  young  lady,  who  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  my  hostess  with  affectionate  warmth. 

"You  dear  little  darling,"  cried  the  latter;  "how  glad  I  am  to  see 
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you  back  again  !  And  only  to  think  of  your  thus  flashing  in  upon  me 
all  of  a  sudden  like  a  sunrise  at  sea!  How  dared  you  do  it?  —  And 
you  —  yes,  you" — and  here  the  scornful  finger  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt 
caused  me  to  blush  from  head  to  heel  — "  how  dare  you,  sir,  to  come 
from  Hershell  Point  with  what  you  call  your  news,  and  never  to  say  a 
word  about  my  Rosa's  return  to  England  ? " 


CHAPTER    VIII. MISS    GLENDELL. 

"  My  Rosa,"  as  my  literary  godmother  called  this  unexpected  stranger, 
was  a  girl  of  about  my  own  age,  dark  as  an  Andalusian,  but  tall,  and 
so  frank-faced,  that  you  could  not  mistake  her  for  aught  but  Saxon. 
Her  cheeks,  aglow  with  brisk  walking  through  the  frosty  air,  grew  yet 
more  crimson  as  her  attention  was  thus  drawn  perforce  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Blunt's  appeal.  I  had  never  seen  her  before,  but  I  could  make  a  very 
good  guess  as  to  who  she  was. 

"  I  did  not  know  this  young  lady  was  expected  so  soon  at  home," 
said  I,  "far  less  that  she  had  arrived. —  What  a  pleasant  surprise  you 
must  have  given  to  your  father,  Miss  Glendell ;  he  has  so  often  spoken 
about  you  to  my  uncle  and  myself,  who  are  very  warm  friends  of  his, 
you  must  know ; "  and  I  stepped  forward  and  held  out  my  hand  with 
my  best  air. 

She  took  it  without  the  least  embarrassment.  "  I  have  often  heard," 
said  she,  "from  Mrs.  Blunt  here,  as  well  as  from  clear  papa,  of  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Drake,  and  his  uncle,  the  ex-maharajah ;"  and  a  sunny 
smile  lit  up  her  glorious  Spanish  face.  Her  tones  were  soft  and  low, 
but  very  distinct.  She  had  the  easy  grace  of  the  woman  of  the  world 
of  twice  her  age.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  abashed,  confused, 
and  subjugated :  she  was  mistress  of  herself  and  me. 

"Well,  it  seems  you  don't  want  an  introduction  to  each  other,  young 
people,"  observed  Mrs.  Blunt,  regarding  us  with  a  pleasant  twinkle  of 
her  eyes.  "  You  must  be  good  friends,  you  two  ;  you  may  be  of  great 
mutual  service  to  each  other ;  for  this  young  gentleman,  Rosa,  is  in  a 
position  to  give  you  lectures  on  the  British  Classics,  which  I  daresay 
you  have  shamefully  neglected  while  in  Frogland  ;  and  this  young  lady, 
Marmy,  can  teach  you  French,  besides  every  modern  accomplishment 
that  was  ever  heard  of. —  So  you  are  '  finished '  now,  my  dear  Rosa,  are 
you?  A  perfect  professor  of  languages  and  the  fine  arts,  including 
calisthenics  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam  ;  or,  at  all  events,  thank  goodness,  I  have 
done  with  Paris,  and  have  come  home,  to  be  with  dear  papa  a  year. 
He  has  promised  himself  that  treat,  as  he  calls  it,  before  I  go  out " — 
here  the  young  girl  hesitated,  then  added,  with  particular  distinctness, 
as  though  ashamed  of  a  weakness  she  had  overcome  — "  before  I  go 
out  as  a  governess,  you  know." 

I  felt  myself  growing  scarlet :  the  idea  of  this  lovely  creature  being 
compelled,  at  so  early  an  age,  to  work  for  her  own  living,  made  me 
quite  indignant. 

"  A  year  hence  will  be  about  the  time  that  you  too,  Marmy,  will  be 
making  your  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,"  observed  Mrs. 
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Blunt.  "  I  shall  regard  your  debuts  with  interest,  for  you  have  both,  in 
some  sort,  been  my  pupils ;  although  you,  Rosa,  have  been  so  long  a 
truant,  that  you  must  have  forgotten  my  instructions  years  ago." 

"  I  have  not  at  least  forgotten  your  many  kindnesses,  dear  madam," 
replied  the  young  girl  affectionately.  "  You  have  no  idea,  by  the  by, 
how  useful  your  letters  of  introduction  have  been  to  me.  Madame 
Boncieux  was  quite  proud  of  having  a  pupil  in  whom  so  many  eminent 
persons  professed  themselves  interested  ;  and  then  how  good  you  have 
been  to  correspond  with  me  so  often,  you  who  have  so  many  calls  upon 
your  pen.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  imagine,  without  having  been  an 
exile  from  home,  as  I  have  been,  how  welcome  is  the  handwriting  of  a 
friend  !  "  The  speaker's  eyes  filled  with  honest  tears.  Her  manner, 
which  had  a  certain  graceful  demonstrativeness  about  it  scarcely 
English,  was  so  inexpressibly  touching  that  I  could  have  wept  myself. 

"  My  poor  Rosa  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blunt  with  tenderness,  "it  seems 
to  me  your  fate  has  been  a  hard  one." 

"Not  at  all,  dear  madam,"  replied  she  cheerfully  ;  "for  I  assure  you 
I  have  been  almost  always  treated  with  consideration.  My  aunt,  who 
sent  for  me  to  live  with  her  when  my  poor  mother  died,  was  very  kind ; 
and  when  God  took  her,  it  was  my  own  wish  to  go  to  Madame  Boncieux. 
My  dear  father  would  have  sent  for  me  home  at  once  ;  but  how  could 
I  learn  in  Hershell  village  to  get  my  own  living?  to  cease  to  be  a  drag 
upon  his  efforts  ?  For  he  is  very  poor,  you  know,  and  is  no  longer 
young.  If  he  had  had  his  will,  his  love  would  have  rendered  me 
useless ;  he  and  you  would  have  downright  spoiled  me  ;  but  now,  as 
you  say,  I  have  learned  to  teach  everything  to  everybody ; "  and  for 
the  first  time  she  laughed  so  merrily  as  well  as  musically  that  it  was 
clear  her  experience  of  life,  however  severe  a  burden,  had  not  destroyed 
the  elasticity  of  youth. 

"  And,  with  all  your  fine  Parisian  ways,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  was 
obviously  as  proud  of  her  Rosa  as  though  she  had  been  really  her 
mother,  "you  have  not  forgotten  how  to  walk,  it  seems.  How  nice  it 
is  of  you  to  have  trudged  all  this  way  to  see  me  so  early." 

"Well,  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  good  of  me  to  leave  papa,"  re- 
turned the  other  smiling ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  he  had  to  go  over  to  Daisy- 
port,  to  see  a  patient ;  and  I  thought  I  should  just  have  time  to  run 
down  and  have  a  kiss  of  you,  and  back  again,  before  he  returned 
home. —  But  I  really  must  bid  you  good-bye  now,  for  the  present ;  for 
he  is  like  a  child  with  a  new  tov,  and  cannot  bear  me  to  be  out  of  his 
sight." 

"  If  you  must  go,  dear  Rosa,  you  must ;  but  since  you  and  Marmy 
live  at  the  same  out-of-the-way,  end-of-the-world  place,  you  may  as  well 
walk  home  together." 

I  blushed,  and  bowed,  murmuring  something  of  the  great  honour 
which  I  should  esteem  it  to  be  Miss  Glendell's  escort ;  while  the  young 
girl  expressed  her  pleasure  with  the  arrangement  in  a  much  less 
embarrassed  manner.  "  Only,"  said  she,  "  I  must  just  say  '  How  do 
you  do  ? '  to  Sally,  lest  she  should  think  I  had  forgotten  her." 

Sally  was  the  cook  at  Seaview  Cottage  ;  and  while  Miss  Glendell 
sought  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Blunt  inquired  of  me  whether  I  did  not  think 
her  protegee  charming. 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  said  I  earnestly.  "  But  why  never  have  spoken  to 
me  of  this  wonder  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wished  her  to  make  her  own  impression  upon  you," 
returned  she  frankly.  "  There's  a  heroine  for  your  new  novel,  sir ! 
None  of  your  blue-sashed,  bread-and-butter  young  misses,  but  a 
genuine  —  Hush !  here  she  comes. —  Sally  is  as  fat  as  ever,  is  she 
not  ? —  Almost  as  fat  as  her  mistress,  you  were  going  to  say.  Well, 
you  were  thinking  so,  at  all  events  ;  naughty  Rosa ! —  Good-bye,  my 
darling ;  teach  him  French. —  Good-bye,  Manny  ;  introduce  her  to  the 
British  Classics. —  Dear  heart  alive,"  added  she  with  fervour,  "  what 
would  I  not  give  to  be  as  young  as  you  two  !  " 

This  pleasant  old  lady,  our  common  friend,  of  course  afforded  us  a 
ready  subject  for  conversation ;  and,  besides,  there  was  Rosa's  father 
to  talk  about,  and  my  uncle,  about  whom  she  expressed  herself  curious 
to  hear.  But  there  was  each  other's  life-history  also,  concerning  which, 
at  seventeen,  one  is  by  no  means  reticent.  That  of  Rosa  I  was  already 
in  part  acquainted  with  from  her  her  own  lips  ;  and  she  now  completed 
what  was  wanting.  Having  lost  her  mother  at  an  early  age  ;  and  her 
aunt,  who  lived  abroad,  volunteering  to  take  charge  of  her,  Mr. 
Glendell  had  very  unselfishly  parted  with  his  little  daughter,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  future  benefit.  His  widowed  sister  was  reported 
(falsely  as  it  turned  out)  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  and  it  was  hoped 
would  make  the  child  her  heiress.  But  she  had  died  poor.  Rosa, 
declining  to  return  home,  to  be  a  burden  upon  her  father's  scanty 
resources,  had  been  educating  herself  for  the  last  three  years,  with  a 
view  to  getting  her  own  living  as  a  governess,  which  she  was  now  fully 
competent  to  do.  As  for  me,  I  spoke  of  my  own  affairs  with  a  candour 
that  was  half-frankness,  half-egotism  ;  and  they  seemed  to  interest  my 
new  companion  mightily.  The  idea  of  choosing  literature  for  my  pro- 
fession in  life  delighted  her  ;  much  as  a  young  gentleman  in  the  middle 
ages  might  have  pleased  some  youthful  maiden  by  the  confession  that 
he  intended  to  devote  himself  to  knight-errantry.  She  had  been 
introduced  through  Mrs.  Blunt  to  some  eminent  men  of  letters  in 
France,  all  decorated  with  ribbons  or  crosses,  and  to  whom  Madame 
Boncieux  had  evinced  an  unwonted  respect ;  and  she  esteemed  that 
calling  very  highly.  Even  in  France,  it  was  exceptional ;  but  in 
England,  save  our  friend  at  Seaview  Cottage,  she  had  never  met  with 
an  author.  "  How  droll !  "  (this  expression  I  did  not  quite  approve 
of) ;  "  and  had  I  written  much  ?  And  was  it  prose  or  poetry  ?  She 
doted  on  poetry.  They  read  Voltaire's  Henriade  and  Lamartine's 
Napoleon  at  Madame  Boncieux'.  And  were  these  charming  things  in 
manuscript,  or  were  they  actually  in  print  ?  "  How  I  blessed  the  editor 
of  the  Sandiford  Mercury  !  Twenty-four  hours  ago,  I  should  have  had 
to  confess  that  I  had  never  written  anything  that  had  been  published  ; 
but  now  I  replied  with  affected  carelessness  that  "  some  of  my  works 
were  in  print,  and  some  were  not ;  nay,  it  did  so  happen,  by  the  by, 
that  I  had  in  my  pocket  at  that  moment  a  printed  copy  —  if  she  would 
do  me  the  favour  to  accept  it  —  of  some  verses  addressed  to  her  old 
friend  and  mine,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt."  I  would  not  permit  her  to 
read  them,  as  she  wished  to  do  at  once,  upon  the  open  road,  which  I 
did  not  consider  a  favourable  spot  for  their  proper  appreciation  ;  but 
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when  we  reached  her  home,  and  found  the  surgeon  had  not  yet  returned, 

the   Sonnet  to  received  the    most  favourable   criticism  ;    and   I 

promised,  without  much  pressing,  to  shew  her  some  more  productions 
by  the  same  hand. 

I  was  already  charmed  by  this  beautiful  young  creature's  air  and 
appearance  ;  but  now  that  I  had  come  to  know  the  capabilities  of  her 
mind,  "  Here,"  said  I  to  myself,  "is  Perfection  indeed  !  " 

When  Mr.  Glendell  came  home,  we  found  he  had  been  not  only  to 
Daisyport ;  he  had  called  at  the  Point  on  his  way  back,  to  see  the  ex- 
maharajah,  upon  whom  he  always  now  looked  in  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

"  You  found  my  uncle  better,  I  trust  ? "  said  I,  after  some  talk. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Manny,"'  observed  the  surgeon  gravely,  "I  am 
not  easy  about  the  ex-maharajah." 

"  Good  Heaven  !  sir,"  cried  I,  seizing  my  hat,  "  is  my  uncle  ill  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  sense  you  mean,  my  lad ;  he  is  no  worse  than  he  was 
yesterday,  for  instance.  But  strong  as  he  looks,  and  indeed  is,  as 
respects  mere  vigour,  there  is  something  wrong  with  his  lungs,  I  feel 
convinced.  I  have  persuaded  him  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  to  let  me 
use  the  stethoscope  ;  and  the  result  is  far  from  encouraging." 

"  O  sir,"  said  I,  turning  suddenly  pale,  and  feeling  my  heart,  that 
had  just  been  beating  so  blithely,  become  as  cold  as  a  stone,  "  must 
my  clear  uncle  die  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  I  don't  say  that  there  is  anything  so  serious  the  matter 
at  present ;  but  his  constitution,  outwardly  iron-plated,  has  a  weak 
spot  within  —  a  fact  which  I  believe  he  has  himself  long  suspected. 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  he  received  what  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  him  this  afternoon  with  the  utmost  coolness.  His  only  anxiety  is 
upon  your  account,  Manny. —  What  a  fine,  brave,  unselfish  fellow  he 
is!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Glendell,  and  as  tender-hearted  as  any  woman." 

"  Ay,  Manny,  he  has  been,  indeed,  as  you  once  told  me,  mother  as 
well  as  father  to  you.  Against  that,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  for 
you  have  been  a  good  and  dutiful  lad ;  but  this  kindness  of  heart  in 
him  in  some  cases  becomes  mere  weakness.  I  protest  that  the  conduct 
of  that  Hindu  villain,  whose  life  he  saved,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  health  —  for  that  night's  work  upon  the  downs  has  brought  out  all 
the  dormant  mischief  into  activity  —  fairly  makes  my  blood  boil.  At 
this  moment,  that  copper-coloured  villain  is  drunk  ;  and  your  uncle, 
who  needed  his  attendance,  and  of  course  applied  for  it  in  vain,  has 
nothing  more  severe  to  say  than  '  Poor  fellow.'  It's  worse  than  weak- 
ness —  it's  downright  wicked.  Why,  there  are  a  dozen  honest  men  in  this 
village  who  would  make  Mr.  Braydon  good  and  faithful  servants,  in 
place  of  this  lolloping  heathen,  and  yet  he  persists  in  retaining  him. 
Moreover,  what  seems  so  odd,  I  verily  believe  your  uncle  knows  him 
to  be  a  worthless  scoundrel.     What  do  you  say,  Manny  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  Uncle  Theo  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,"  said  I 
evasively,  for  my  conscience  was  still  tender  concerning  the  revelation 
I  had  already  made  upon  this  subject  to  Mrs.  Blunt. 

"  Well,  then,  why  does  he  keep  him  ?  Why  does  he  put  up  with  him  ? 
There  must  be  some  uncommonly  strong  reason  for  it,  you  know." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Glendell,  nor  even  suspect." 
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"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  are  a  very  stupid  fellow  (Don't  you 
think  so,  Rosey?),  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  a  dozen  years,  and 
never  to  have  discovered  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  !  " 

"  Sangaree  Tannajee  is  not  much  like  a  skeleton,"  said  I  with  a 
forced  laugh,  "  as  I  am  sure  Miss  Rosa  will  say  when  she  has  seen  him.'* 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter,  Manny,"  pursued  the  surgeon.  "  Setting 
aside  the  inconvenience  of  having  such  a  brute  in  your  house  at  all,  it 
is  just  now  absolutely  necessary  that  your  uncle  should  be  closely 
looked  after  and  well  tended.  He  is  careless  of  himself,  and  needs 
to  be  reminded  to  take  his  medicine,  and  the  nourishing  food  that  has 
become  so  necessary  to  him.  Martha  and  Nancy  are  well-meaning 
women  enough,  but  forgetful  and  boorish.  A  good  body-servant  would 
be,  just  now,  invaluable  about  your  uncle,  and  instead  of  that,  here  is 
this  drunken  baboon." 

"  If  you  will  only  tell  me,  Mr.  Glendell,  what  you  wish  my  uncle  to 
do,"  pleaded  I,  "  I  will  answer  for  it  nothing  shall  be  forgotten  ;  he 
need  not  surely  require  a  servant  when  I  am  by  his  side  to  minister  to 
his  wants.  It  would  be  a  very  small  return  to  make  to  him  for  all  he 
has  done  for  me,  even  should  I  become  his  valet  and  his  nurse." 

"  My  good  lad,  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  surgeon  approvingly  ;  "  but, 
unfortunately,  he  would  never  let  you  do  him  any  such  service ; 
although,  from  a  servant  who  knows  his  duties,  he  might  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Miss  Glendell  rising,  and  putting  an  arm 
round  her  father's  neck,  "  that  this  dear  ex-maharajah,  whom  you  and 
everybody  love  so  much,  is  one  of  those  impracticable  persons  who 
hate,  even  when  ill,  to  give  their  fellow-creatures  trouble,  and  have  an 
absurd  disinclination  to  be  nursed." 

"  That's  just  so,  my  dear,"  answered  the  surgeon,  chuckling  with 
pride,  as  a  hen  chuckles  over  some  promising  chick.  "  You  could  not 
have  described  him  better  had  you  known  him  all  your  life." 

"  Very  well,  papa,  then  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do,  now  I  shall 
have  so  much  idle  time  on  my  hands.  Among  other  accomplishments 
I  learned  at  Madame  Boncieux' — where  there  is  a  school  infirmary  — 
I-  learned  to  nurse  ;  and  I  shall  just  take  this  ex-maharajah  into  my 
own  hands,  and  nurse  him  myself,  without  his  knowing  it." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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IT  rarely  happens  that  a  work  of  pure  art  is  greeted  at  its  first 
appearance  with  such  unanimity  of  praise  as  has  welcomed  The 
Earthly  Paradise.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  many  readers,  finding  in 
it  neither  the  epigrammatic  point  of  one  class  of  poets  nor  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  another,  may  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  justify 
their  own  admiration,  and  may  have  wondered 

" what  strange  thing 

Made  the  mere  truth  of  what  poor  souls  did  bear 
—  In  vain  or  not  in  vain  —  so  sweet  to  hear." 

Of  course  none  can  help  seeing  that  Mr.  Morris  is  a  consummate 
teller  of  tales ;  that  he  is  master  of  a  style  singularly  beautiful  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity,  and  that  he  has  great  skill  in  rhythmical  con- 
struction. But  in  truth  he  conceals,  or  half-conceals  more  powers 
than  he  displays ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  our  mind  which  marks  him 
as  a  great  artist  more  decisively  than  this  strong  control  over  his  own 
genius,  this  subordination  of  everything  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  characteristic  of  these  poems  makes  it  difficult  to  represent 
them  by  extracts.  The  poetry  does  not  resemble  jewels  set  in  a  less 
precious  material,  but  rather  a  beautiful  mosaic  where  the  preciousness 
of  each  part  depends  upon  its  relations  to  the  rest,  and  whose  beauty 
can  not  be  appreciated  until  it  is  viewed  as  a  whole ;  which  therefore 
is  so  much  the  greater  work  of  art. 

In  the  alternate  stories,  Mr.  Morris  has  not  preserved  —  probably 
has  not  wished  to  preserve  —  all  the  sharpness  of  distinction  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Northern  legend.  He  has  invested  his  Greek  stories 
with  much  of  the  sadness,  and  something  of  the  wildness  of  the  North, 
and  wrought  out  his  Northern  stories  with  much  of  the  finish  and  grace 
of  the  Greek.  A  Greek  poet  might  represent  GSnone  as  loving, 
forgiving,  and  saving,  or  as  indignant,  inexorable,  and  refusing  to 
save ;  but  not,  we  think,  as  loving,  forgiving,  and  yet  refusing  to  save. 
Nor  would  a  Greek  poet  express  so  little  joy  at  the  marriage  of 
Cydippe,  or  follow  Rhodope  with  such  loving  observance  until  the  hour 
of  her  exaltation,  and  then  stop  short  without  any  intimation  of  where 
she  is  going,  or  glimpse  of  the  strange  glories  of  her  life  to  come. 
Mr.  Morris's  sympathies  are  rather  with  the  sufferings  of  his  characters 
than  with  their  joys  ;  it  is  over  those  that  he  lingers  most  lovingly, 
and  when  a  story  closes  happily,  he  rarely  fails  by  some  word  or  hint 
to  remind  us  that  their  felicity  was  but  brief  at  best,  and  that  now  it  is 
even  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

This  characteristic  was  perceptible  in  the  former  series,  but  in  this 
it  is  the  dominant  tone.     Indeed  nothing  sooner  strikes  the  reader 
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who  is  familiar  with  the  first  volume,  than  the  sadder  and  more  pathetic 
tinge  that  these  stories  present,  as  if  they  had  taken  their  tone  and 
coloring  from  the  autumnal  season  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
old  men  who  narrate  them,  whose  life's  harvest  and  vintage  have 
already  been  gathered,  may  well  be  deemed  to  have  sadly  watched 
the  fading  of  the  year,  perhaps  their  last,  and  to  have  colored  with 
their  own  feelings  the  stories  they  had  to  tell.  While  the  youths  and 
maidens  who  listen  to  them  are  rejoicing  in  the  vintage  and  look 
forward  to  the  love-making  that  the  long  winter  nights  will  bring,  and 
to  the  bright  return  of  spring,  these  may  well  have  thought  upon  their 
own  vanished  youth,  upon  all  the  goodly  promises  that  had  borne  no 
fruit,  and  upon  the  slightness  and  evanescence  of  all  they  once  thought 
desirable  and  fair.  But  it  is  more  than  this :  the  persistence  with 
which  this  tone  is  struck,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  sad  nequidquam 
of  Lucretius  whenever  happiness  is  the  theme,  and  such  passages  as 
this,  when  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person : — 

" will  it  not  be  soft  and  kind, 

That  rest  from  life,  from  patience  and  from  pain, 
That  rest  from  bliss  we  know  not  when  we  find, 
That  rest  from  Love  which  ne'er  the  end  can  gain  ? " — 

show  that  he  shares  the  despondency  which  seems  the  especial  burden 
of  our  time. 

This  key-note  is  struck  in  the  first  poem,  The  Death  of  Paris.  It  is 
near  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Troy :  the  hosts  have  grown  weary  of  the 
long  years  of  fighting,  yet  the  inexorable  gods  keep  them  to  the  war. 
Troy  streets  are  overgrown  with  grass :  the  Greek  ships  have  rotted 
on  the  beach :  on  both  sides  the  great  chiefs  have  fallen  •  there  is  no 
longer  a  Hector  or  a  Diomed  to  stand  forth  resplendent  and  dazzle 
both  armies  by  the  glory  of  his  exploits  ;  only  a  sullen  Philoctetes  to 
shoot  a  poisoned  shaft,  careless  where  it  lights,  in  one  of  those  weary, 
heartless,  aimless  bickerings  that  precede  the  end. 

The  arrow  strikes  down  Paris,  the  only  light-hearted  one  left  in 
Troy,  and  he  only  light-hearted  because  he  is  too  selfish  and  frivolous 
to  see  the  ruin  his  evil  deed  had  wrought,  or  to  mark  the  swift  approach 
of  the  end.  None  can  heal  him  of  his  wound  but  his  forsaken  love 
(Enone,  whom  he  now  remembers ;  so  he  is  borne  on  a  litter  to  Ida 
where  she  dwells,  and  left  alone  to  await  her  coming.  Intense  pathos 
is  displayed  in  the  interview  between  them  ;  the  yearning  of  the  nymph 
over  the  dying  man  she  had  loved  so  well  and  so  long,  struggling  with 
her  consciousness  of  his  utter  worthlessness,  only  redeemed  by  so  much 
manhood  that  he  will  not  lie  to  her  to  save  his  life.  She  knows  that 
she  alone  can  heal  him,  and  may  not  his  gratitude  bring  back  the  old 

love  ?  — 

"  Blossomed  the  longing  in  her  heart,  and  bore 
A  dreadful  thought  of  uttermost  despair, 
That  all  if  gained  would  be  no  longer  fair." 

And  death  comes  ever  on,  and  she,  though  tortured  by  love  and  pity, 
will  not  do  him  the  false  kindness  of  healing  him  to  betray  her  again, 
to  go  back  to  Helen,  and  then. fall  under  Greek  swords  in  the  end  so 
near  at  hand.  The  struggle  is  more  than  she  can  bear :  she  leaves 
him,  and  he  dies  alone  with  a  passionate  cry  for  Helen  on  his  lips. 
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In  the  old  legend,  if  we  rightly  remember,  CEnone  is  represented  as 
refusing  to  heal  him,  but  afterwards  repenting  when  it  is  too  late. 
But  this  takes  away  from  the  tragic  elevation  of  her  character,  by 
representing  her  as  revengeful,  cruel,  and  fickle.  The  CEnone  of  Mr. 
Morris  can  not  do  otherwise  than  she  does  —  nay,  her  seeming  cruelty 
is  real  mercy.  When  we  compare  this  with  the  work  of  two  other 
great  poets,  with  the  querulous  coaxing  CEnone  of  Ovid,  and  with  the 
wild,  desperate  CEnone  of  Tennyson,  we  see  how  much  nobler  is  Mr. 
Morris's  conception  of  the  character. 

This  story,  less  luxuriant  in  description  than  the  rest,  and  with  but 
little  external  action,  well  exhibits  a  faculty  that  many  readers  would 
not  suspect  in  Mr.  Morris.  His  narrative  skill  is  so  great,  his  tales 
run  so  smoothly  and  clearly  in  so  perfect  a  form,  that  we  are  led  to 
overlook  his  great  dramatic  power.  Yet  never  was  there  a  scene  in  a 
tragedy  more  intensely  dramatic  than  this. 

The  Land  East  of  the  Sun  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of 
the  series.  It  is  a  dream,  or  vision,  and  is  dreamily  told.  The  com- 
mencement brings  to  mind  the  old  Norse  legend  of  the  fisherman  and 
the  seal-skin,  which  indeed  has  counterparts  in  the  fairy  lore  of  various 
nations  ;  among  the  rest  in  the  Eastern  tales  of  Hasan  of  El  Basrah 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  that  of  Seyf  Zu-l-  Yczen,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Lane.  The  hero,  by  a  stratagem  common  to  all  these  stories,  captures 
a  beautiful  woman,  the  denizen  of  some  wondrous  land,  to  which 
he  accompanies  her  when  he  has  won  her  love.  Here  they  live  in 
great  bliss  for  awhile,  but  are  parted  by  a  rash  action  of  his,  after 
which  he  spends  years  in  searching  for  her  over  the  world,  his  only  clue 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  Hasan,  a  word  which  she  lets  fall  at  departing. 
Though  the  end  is  happy,  yet  the  note  of  sadness  is  heard  all  through 
the  poem.  "  Love  can  ne'er  be  satisfied  "  is  the  last  line  ;  and  where- 
ever  love  is  spoken  of,  the  thought  that  it  brings  little  and  brief  joy 
and  much  sorrow  seems  ever  in  the  speaker's  mind. 

The  transformation  wrought  by  love  in  the  hero,  so  that  he  who  had 
grumbled  like  a  sluggish  boy  when  despatched  unwillingly  on  the 
quest,  suddenly  finds  eloquent  speech  for  passionate  pleading,  and  the 
terror  of  the  fairy  lady  changing  to  pity  and  then  melting  into  love, 
are  very  finely  expressed :  indeed  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  these 
poems  is  the  intense  passion  yet  perfect  grace  and  purity  of  the  love- 
scenes.  There  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  tale  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  that  weird  scene  near  the  end,  where  the  lover  finds 
his  love  again,  but  in  a  mysterious  land  where  no  one  can  see  him, 
where  none,  not  even  the  children,  speak,  or  smile,  or  look  joyous, 
where  even  his  own  lady  sees  him  not,  but  all  is  as  it  were  in  a  dream 
until  at  last  he  breaks  the  charm. 

Acontius  and  Cydippe — why  Mr.  Morris  prefers  the  barbarous 
spelling  Accontius  we  can  not  imagine  —  is  to  our  mind  the  least 
pleasing  of  all  these  poems.  The  story  drags  over  too  long  a  space 
with  too  little  action,  and  the  lover  is  but  a  moping  faineant,  venturing 
nothing,  contriving  nothing,  not  so  much  as  to  get  speech  of  Cydippe, 
until  at  the  last  desperate  moment  he-throws  the  lucky  apple.  Cydippe 
too  accepts  him  rather  as  a  better  alternative,  than  the  priesthood  for 
which  she  feels  no  vocation,  and  says  that  she  had  fully  intended 
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to  make  the  vow,  and  that  now  she  does  not  much  care  whether  she 
lives  or  dies  ;  a  state  of  things  not  of  the  happiest  augury  for  their 
wedded  life,  and  justifying  the  rather  frigid  conclusion  of  the  narrator  : — 

"  Nor  says  the  tale,  nor  might  I  hear 
That  aught  of  evil  on  them  fell." 

But  if  this  story,  as  we  think,  falls  somewhat  below  the  others  in 
beauty,  ample  compensation  is  made  by  the  lovely  lyric,  reminding  us 
of  some  of  the  sweetest  songs  in  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  —  indeed 
Fletcher  might  have  written  it  in  a  moment  of  happiest  inspiration. 
We  must  find  room  for  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas. 

"  Fair  is  the  night  and  fair  the  day, 
Now  April  is  forgot  of  May, 
Now  into  June  May  falls  away  : 
Fair  day,  fair  night,  O  give  me  back 
The  tide  that  all  fair  things  did  lack 
Except  my  love,  except  my  sweet ! 

"  Blow  back,  O  wind  !   thou  art  not  kind, 
Though  thou  art  sweet ;   thou  hast  no  mind 
Her  hair  about  my  sweet  to  wind  : 

0  flowery  sward,  though  thou  art  bright, 

1  praise  thee  not  for  thy  delight, 

Thou  hast  not  kissed  her  silver  feet. 


"  And  thou  that  men  call  by  my  name, 
O  helpless  one,  hast  thou  no  shame 
That  thou  must  even  look  the  same, 
As  while  agone,  as  while  agone, 
When  thou  and  she  were  left  alone, 

And  hands  and  lips  and  tears  did  meet  ? 

"Grow  weak  and  pine,  lie  down  and  die, 
O  body  in  thy  misery, 
Because  short  time  and  sweet  goes  by : 
O  foolish  heart,  how  weak  thou  art ! 
Break,  break,  because  thou  needs  must  part 

From  thine  own  love,  from  thine  own  sweet ! " 

The  story  of  The  Man  who  never  Laughed  again,  is  originally  an 
Eastern  tale,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Notes  to  the  third  volume  of 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights.  In  this,  as  in  The  Land  East  of  the  Sun,  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  characters  is  somewhat  a  blemish  upon  the 
beauty  of  a  story  told  by  a  writer  of  such  clearness  and  directness  as 
Mr.  Morris.  Why  is  the  hero  separated  from  his  bride  in  the  one  case 
by  calling  her  to  him,  and  in  the  other  by  entering  a  forbidden  apart- 
ment ?  What  is  the  secret  weird  laid  upon  the  beautiful  queen  which  she 
can  neither  tell  nor  disobey?  These  traits  of  Oriental  legend  give  a 
tinge  of  unreality  to  the  tales  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  their  vivid  reality 
and  naturalness  that  the  poet's  great  narrative  skill  lies. 

"A  certain  man  who  from  rich  had  become  poor,"  lingering  in 
extreme  wretchedness  around  the  door  of  a  house  where  a  feast  is 
toward,  meets  an  old  acquaintance  in  rich  attire,  but  wearing  a  look  of 
hopeless  misery,  who  invites  him  to  his  house  with  fair  promises. 
After  a  long  ride,  they  come  in  sight  of  a  palace  surrounded  by  a 
garden,  standing  in  the  moonlight.  The  effect  of  the  moonlight  is 
exquisitely  given  in  a  single  line;  it  — 
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"  Shone  over  a  white  palace,  and  thereby 
Within  white  walls  did  black-tree 'd  garde/is  lie. 

Bharam,  the  poor  man,  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  all  the  luxury  of  his 
future  home,  and  endeavors  to  solace  the  despondency  of  his  com- 
panion by  cheerful  speech : — 

"Drunk  with  the  sweetness  of  that  place  he  spoke, 
And  hoped  to  see  the  mask  fall  suddenly 
From  his  friend's  face,  from  whose  thin  lips  there  broke 
A  dreadful  cry  of  helpless  misery, 
Scaring  the  birds  from  flowery  bush  and  tree  : 
'  O  fool ! '   he  said,  '  say  such  things  in  the  day, 
When  light  and  noise  take  memory  ?nore  away  ! ' " 

Bharam  finds  in  the  palace  a  company  of  woeful  men,  all  sunk  in  the 
same  mysterious  despair  as  his  friend,  and  lives  with  them  until  after 
no  long  space  they  have  all  died.  His  friend  dies  last,  and  at  his 
death,  though  he  will  not  reveal  the  secret,  gives  Bharam  a  key  to  an 
iron  door  in  a  rock,  which  if  he  opens  he  will  learn  the  whole  mystery. 
He  gives  him  moreover  the  palace  and  all  that  is  in  it.  Happy  now 
in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  Bharam  returns  to  the  city,  light  of 
heart.  The  sights  that  greet  him  on  his  return  form  a  bright  contrast 
to  the  gloom  of  his  previous  night-ride,  and  are  drawn  with  the  sun- 
niest touches.     Take  one  picture  from  a  village  fountain  : — 

"The  slender  damsel  coming  from  the  well 
Smiling  beneath  the  flashing  brazen  jar  .... 
While  the  small  children  round  wage  watery  war 
Till  the  thin  linen  more  transparent  grows, 
And  ruddy  brown  the  flesh  beneath  it  glows." 

This  is  what  we  call  perfect  vision.  This  power  of  seeing  things 
just  as  they  are,  as  if  he  were  looking  on  what  he  describes  and  faith- 
fully telling  us  all  he  sees,  is  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  most  remarkable 

£ifts- 

How  Bharam,  urged  by  restless  curiosity  and  disappointment  with 
his  new  life,  opens  the  mysterious  door,  and  is  borne  to  a  strange  land 
where  he  becomes  a  king  and  weds  a  beauteous  queen,  and  how  the 
doom  at  last  befals  him  that  had  befallen  the  others,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  learn  from  the  poem  itself,  merely  selecting  a  few  specimens 
of  the  author's  style.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  stream  and  rock 
with  the  door  : — 

"Beneath  the  boughs  dark  green  it  ran  and  deep, 
Well-nigh  awash  with  the  wood's  tangled  grass, 
But  on  the  other  side  wall-like  and  steep 
Straight  from  the  gurgling  eddies  rose  a  mass 
Of  dark  grey  cliff,  no  man  unhelped  could  pass ; 
But  a  low  door  e'en  in  the  very  base 
Was  set,  above  the  water's  hurrying  race." 

Contrast  this  with  the  bright  picture  of  his  arrival  with  his  love  at  his 
new  kingdom : — 

"Up  stream  the  gold  prow  pointed,  the  long  oars 
Broke  into  curves  of  white  the  swirling  green, 
On  each  side  opened  out  the  changing  shores ; 
So  lovely  there  were  all  things  to  be  seen 
That  in  the  golden  age  they  might  have  been ; 
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But  rather  had  he  gaze  upon  those  eyes 
Than  see  the  whole  world  freed  from  miseries. 

"Thereat  the  silver  trumpet's  tuneful  blare 
Made  music  strange  unto  his  lovesome  dream, 
For  now  before  them  lay  the  city  fair, 
With  high  white  bridges  spanning  the  swift  stream, 
And  bridge  and  shore  with  wealth  of  gold  did  gleam. 
From  a  great  multitude  shout  followed  shout, 
And  high  in  air  the  sound  of  bells  leapt  out. 

"And  then  the  shipmen  furled  the  golden  sail  — 
Slowly  the  red  oars  o'er  the  stream  did  skim, 
As  'twixt  the  houses  the  light  wind  'gan  fail, 
Till  by  a  palace  on  the  river's  brim, 
Whose  towering  height  made  half  the  hills  grow  dim, 
The  golden  ship  was  stayed,  for  they  had  come 
Unto  the  happy  seeker's  wondrous  home." 

Here  we  may  also  notice,  what  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  of  this 
poetry,  Mr.  Morris's  strong  love  of  color,  which  makes  us  fancy  he 
must  be  a  painter.  Note  the  two  'chords '  (as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  call 
them)  in  these  descriptions.  In  the  first,  dark  green  water,  edged  with 
the  lighter  green  of  the  grass  hanging  into  it,  opposed  to  a  mass  of 
dark  grey  cliff  with  the  black  door  of  iron.  In  the  second,  the  trans- 
parent pale  green  of  the  water  with  its  lines  of  white  foam,  the  golden 
ship  with  its  sails  —  which  he  also  calls  golden,  but  has  in  his  mind,  we 
fancy,  orange  in  strong  light  —  and  the  red  oars  ;  in  the  distance  the 
high  white  bridges  of  the  city,  all  relieved  against  a  background  of 
trees,  not  included  in  our  extract. 

The  story  of  Rhodope  ^Mr.  Morris  prefers  this  form  to  Rhodopis,  and 
adopts  the  false  quantity  of  popular  pronunciation)  is  familiar  to  all 
readers.  The  incident  of  the  little  slipper  by  which  a  lowly  maiden 
was  sought  to  be  the  bride  of  a  prince,  first  told,  we  believe,  by  that 
old  anecdote-monger  yElian,  has  become  one  of  the  stock  incidents  of 
fable  all  over  the  world,  re-appearing  in  the  tale  of  Aschenbr'ddel  in  the 
German  Marchen,  and  familiar  to  the  youth  of  our  own  clay  as  the  tale 
of  Cendrillon  or  Cinderella*  But  Mr.  Morris  gives  this  old  story  a  new 
and  peculiar  grace  by  his  mode  of  treatment.  In  all  the  forms  known 
to  us  the  dramatic  interest  is  sought  by  the  contrast  of  the  heroine's 
lowly  estate  and  meek  humility  with  her  sudden  elevation  to  high 
dignity.  But  in  this  version  the  interest  centres  in  the  peculiar  concep- 
tion of  Rhodope's  character,  who,  born  in  comparative,  though  not 
degrading  poverty,  and  graced  with  wondrous  beauty,  has  always  a 
dim  consciousness  of  her  mysterious  destiny  and  an  instinctive  fore- 
knowledge that  she  belongs  to  another  life.  Thus  while  she  goes  about 
her  daily  duties,  she  seems  to  herself  to  be  moving  in  a  dream,  and 
sees  the  people  about  her  "  like  images  " : — 

" Meanwhile 

She  labored  as  need  was,  nor  heeded  aught 
What  thing  she  did,  nor  yet  did  aught  seem  vile 
More  than  another  that  the  long  day  brought 
Unto  her  hands." 

*  It  may  perhaps  interest  our  younger  readers  to  know  that  the  "glass  slipper,"  which  we  re- 
member was  a  serious  stumbling-block  to  our  juvenile  imagination,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  In  the 
old  French  story  the  slipper  was  of  vair,  a  kind  of  fine  fur  resembling  ermine.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  generation  grew  up  which  knew  not  vair,  and  the  word  preserved  orally  was  supposed  to 
be  verre,  glass. 
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Her  parents  watch  her  with  emotions  in  which  pain  at  her  coldness 
and  hardness  of  heart  is  curiously  mingled  with  awe  at  her  marvellous 
beauty,  and  a  vague  premonition  that  some  exceptional  destiny  is  in 
store  for  her.     But  though  she  goes  about  with  calm  and  — 

" smileless  face,  o'er  which  there  shone 

Some  glory,  as  of  a  bright  secret  sun  " — 

she  has  yet,  when  alone,  her  moments  of  anguish,  when  the  burden  of 
her  aimless  life  and  the  fore-feeling  of  a  higher  destiny  become  a  weight 
too  great  to  be  borne ;  when  she  cries  out  — 

" So  small,  so  quickly  done, 

O  idle  timorous  life  beneath  the  sun  ! 

"  And  here  amid  these  fields  and  mountains  grey, 
Drop  after  drop  it  slowly  ebbs  from  me, 
And  leaves  no  new  thing  gained  ;    day  like  to  day, 
Face  like  to  face,  as  waves  in  some  calm  sea  ! 
With  memory  of  our  sad  mortality 
Pipes  the  dull  tune  of  earth  ;   nought  comes  anigh 
To  give  us  some  bright  dream  before  we  die." 

She  has  compassion  for  the  love  of  the  young  hunter ;  but  neither  ■ 
this  nor  any  thought  of  coquetry  inclines  her  to  soften  the  bitterness  of 
the  truth  to  him  : — 

" I  am  not  fallen  so  low 

As  unto  thee  dreams  of  false  love  to  show, 

Or  for  my  very  heart's  own  weariness 

To  give  thee  clinging  life-long  sharp  distress." 

And  when  the  "  new-come  men,  glorious  of  array,"  appear  and 
announce  to  her  their  mission,  she  accepts  it  calmly,  without  exultation, 
as  the  thing  she  had  long  dimly  waited  for,  only  rejoicing  a  little  that 
her  father's  long  struggle  with  adversity  is  now  at  an  end.  Yet  even 
in  this,  fate  is  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  goes  alone  to  meet  the  new 
strange  life. 

In  making  thus  the  whole  interest  depend  upon  the  character,  Mr. 
Morris  has  departed  from  his  usual  manner.  But  even  here  he  nowhere 
changes  his  own  position  as  one  standing  outside  and  seeing  all  these 
things.     The  artist  here  also  keeps  himself  apart  from  his  work. 

The  picture  of  the  sunny  June  day,  and  the  changing  scenery  as  the 
maiden  keeps  on  her  way  toward  the  temple,  is  one  of  the  brightest  in 
the  book.  We  give  one  stanza,  in  which  the  reader  may  observe  the 
sharpness  of  the  drawing,  the  coloring,  which  he  never  omits,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  objects  succeed  each  other  just  as  they  would  meet 
the  eye  of  a  spectator  : — 

"The  green  hill-slopes  besprinkled  o'er  with  kine, 
And  a  grey  Heat-herd  wandering  here  and  there, 
And  then  the  greener  squares  of  well-propped  vine, 
The  changing  cornfields,  and  the  homesteads  fair, 
The  white  road  winding  on,  that  yet  did  bear 
Specks  as  of  men  and  horses ;   the  grey  sea 
Meeting  the  dim  horizon  dreamily." 

While  in  Rhodope  we  have  a  single  study  of  character,  and  in  The 
Death  of  Paris  a  single  moment  of  dramatic  action,  in  the  last  poem, 
The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,  we  have  dramatic  action  extending  over  years, 
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and  characters  evolved  by  series  of  circumstances.  The  story  bears 
the  marks  of  a  Norse  original,  but  the  poet  has,  no  doubt,  softened  the 
wildness  and  harshness  of  it  to  bring  it  into  keeping  with  the  rest. 
Though  apparently  less  finished,  and  therefore,  in  some  respects,  less 
satisfactory  than  the  others,  it  exhibits  powers  that  are  shown  in  none 
of  them.  We  were  prepared  for  the  clear-  descriptions  of  Iceland 
scenery,  and  the  half-barbarous,  half-heroic  life  of  that  wild  age,  but 
not  for  such  masterly  sketches  of  character  as  Gudrun,  Kiartan,  Bodli, 
or  King  Olaf,  all  drawn  as  if  from  personal  knowledge  ;  not  explained 
to  us  by  a  preliminary  analysis  from  the  poet's  hand,  but  making  them- 
selves known  by  their  own  deeds  and  speech. 

Gudrun  is  a  woman  of  the  Chriemhild  type  :  fair,  strong,  and  proud  ; 
with  fire  in  her  heart,  not  in  her  blood ;  but  carried  away  by  a  fate 
which  even  she  can  not  withstand.  When  she  finds  out  too  late  how 
she  has  been  betrayed  —  how  Bodli  has  deceived  her  about  Kiartan, 
and  she  is  married  to  the  traitor,  she  sees  all  her  terrible  future  before 
her,  and  sets  her  face  firmly  to  meet  it.  Nay,  even  Bodli,  whom  she 
withers  with  her  hate  and  scorn,  she  can  not  all  despise,  for  only  his 
exceeding  love  for  her  could  have  made  him  false  to  his  friend.  The 
scene  where  Gudrun  hears  the  weapons  taken  down,  and  knows  that  her 
husband  is  going  forth  to  murder  the  man  she  loves,  is  one  of  wonderful 
power.  Kiartan  is  a  noble,  heroic  figure,  both  in  the  sunny  opening 
of  his  life,  and  when  his  sun  has  gone  down  in  darkness  before  noon ; 
but  Bodli,  the  noble  nature,  wrenched  from  all  its  moorings,  made  false 
to  his  friend,  to  himself,  and  to  Gudrun,  by  his  fatal,  irresistible  love 
for  that  fair  mischief,  and  thenceforth  driving  on  to  ruin,  despised  of 
all  men,  despised  of  the.  woman  he  loves  and  for  whose  sake  he  has 
done  this  thing,  despised  of  himself  that  he  can  not  throw  off  this 
fatal  love,  is  still  a  hero  whom  we  can  not  despise  —  nay,  is  the  figure 
for  whom  we  are  most  powerfully  interested. 

Though  the  poem  is  long,  and  extended  over  a  long  period,  the 
moments  of  action  are  so  well  seized  that  it  drags  nowhere,  and  seems 
to  progress  swiftly ;  but  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  tragedy  after  Kiartan's 
dead  body  is  carried  home.  We  can  scarcely  fancy  Gudrun  wedding 
again  after  all  these  storms,  living  in  wealth  and  honor,  and  at  last,  in 
the  safe  haven  of  a  peaceful  old  age,  calmly  appraising  those  wild 
hearts  whom  her  beauty  had  lashed  into  such  fierce  storms.  And  yet 
we  are  wrong,  and  it  is  Mr.  Morris  who  is  true  to  nature. 

Some  of  the,  critics,  after  highly  praising  the  beauty  of  these  poems, 
speak  patronisingly  of  them  as  a  source  of  delightful  recreation,  very 
fit  to  unbend  the  mind  exhausted  with  the  strain  on  its  faculties  produced 
by  following  the  high  arguments  of  the  greater  poets.  But,  though  it 
may  be  fitting  that  the  poet  should  depreciate  himself,  herein  they  are 
mistaken.  Mr.  Morris  is  a  greater  poet  than  they  know  —  perhaps 
than  any  of  us  know.  The  ease  which  he  exhibits  does  not  come  from 
the  slightness  of  the  workmanship,  but  from  the  consummate  power  of 
the  worker.  If  he  does  not  wrestle  with  his  language,  it  is  because  it 
is  pliant  at  his  touch.  He  cleaves  the  oak  with  Prosper's  wand  as 
effectually  as  they  with  mauls  and  wedges.  If  he  does  not  present 
you  with  a  minute  and  laborious  analysis  of  each  character  from  his 
own  point  of  view  — 
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" chalking  broadly  on  each  vestment's  hem 

The  wearer's  quality,  nor  take  his  stand, 
Motley  on  back  and  pointing-pole  in  hand, 
Beside  them " 

it  is  because  he  has  the  secret  of  giving  them  life  to  speak  and  act  for 
themselves.  Perhaps  none  of  us  fitly  recognise  how  great  and  rare  a 
gift  this  mysterious  gift  of  seeing  is.  Homer  or  Chaucer  sees  his 
characters,  but  does  not  construct  them  :  George  Eliot  constructs  them, 
but  does  not  see  them,  and  neither  do  we. 

In  one  characteristic  alone  does  the  personality  of  the  man  himself, 
as  distinct  from  the  artist,  come  into  view,  and  that  is  in  the  note  of 
despondency  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  continually  recurs 
in  these  volumes.  In  this  the  poet  is  thoroughly  modern,  and  shares 
the  universal  feeling  of  his  age.  The  ancient  poets  spoke  of  sad 
things  with  sympathy,  but  felt  that  life  was  joyous ;  ours  speak  of 
joyous  things  with  sympathy,  but  feel  that  life  is  sad.  But  this  sadness 
of  Mr.  Morris  has  a  coloring  of  its  own :  it  is  not  the  sadness  of 
intellectual  doubt  as  in  Arnold ;  it  is  not  the  sadness  counterchanged 
with  hope  which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of  evil  and  sorrow, 
as  in  Tennyson  ;  it  is  not  the  agony  of  Swinburne,  torn  by  the  passions 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  master,  and  by  the  pride  that  will  not  confess 
the  struggle ;  nor  the  desperate  weariness  of  life  of  Baudelaire,  who 
cries  — 

"Nous  voulons,  tant  ce  feu  nous  brule  le  cerveau, 
Plonger  au  fond  du  gouffre,  enfer  ou  ciel,  qu'importe  ? 
Au  fond  de  l'Inconnu,  pour  trouver  du  nouveau." 

It  is  rather  a  vague  emotional  sadness,  that,  while  feeling  that  life 
is  fair,  never  loses  the  feeling  that  it  is  short  and  of  little  worth,  nor 
the  dim  undefined  consciousness,  like  Rhodope's,  that  there  is  a  truer 
life  yet  to  come,  compared  with  which  all  these  things  which  gladden 
or  grieve  us  here  are  but  as  images  or  dreams.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  all  our  modern  sadness  and  unrest  are  due  to  the  wider  diffu- 
sion and  more  permanent  instance  of  this  consciousness ;  and  the 
key  to  the  mystery  the  one  which  St.  Augustine  found  : —  "  Nam  fecisti 
nos  ad  te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  te." 

YVm.  Hand  Browne. 


THE   THEFT   OF   THE   YEARS. 


THE  hours  that  are  heirs  of  to-morrow 
Are  grieved  at  the  life  of  to-day ; 
The  times  coming  on  feign  a  sorrow 

For  the  times  that  are  passing  away. 
The  journeying  years  set  their  faces 

The  way  that  their  fellows  are  gone  ; 
The  centuries  rise  in  their  places 
And  welcome  them,  one  after  one. 


The  journeying  years  —  who  shall  bind  them?- 

Hoof-dinted  and  stamped  in  the  mire, 
Lie  broken,  and  prostrate  behind  them 

Slain  illusion  and  baffled  desire. 
Once  they  loitered  in  laggard  procession, 

Now  they  fly  like  the  beams  of  the  sun  : 
How  common  and  poor  in  possession, 

How  resplendent  and  peerless  when  gone  ! 


Once  they  sang  to  a  frolicsome  measure, 

"We  are  bankrupt,  but  others  to  be 
Are  laden  with  blessing  and  treasure, 

With  treasure  and  blessing  for  thee." 
And  I  said  :    "  The  soul,  blest  in  receiving, 

Holds  as  nothing  the  Eden  it  lost ; 
Let  the  sight  be  the  test  of  believing  — 

See,  these  are  the  treasures  I  boast : 


"Some  grains  of  pure  gold,  dimmed  in  lustre, 

Raked  out  of  the  fires  of  my  youth  ; 
Some  earlier  fruits,  joined  in  cluster ; 

A  promise  held  sacred  as  truth ; 
A  shade-guarded  bough,  plucked  at  even, 

Still  bright  with  the  dew  of  the  dawn  ; 
A  hope  laying  hold  upon  Heaven 

(Ah,  why  was  it  ever  withdrawn  ?) ; 
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"  A  shred  that  was  dropped  by  an  angel 

When  her  garments  brushed  mine  in  her  flight ; 
The  prayer  of  a  saintly  evangel 

Breathed  for  me  in  the  hush  of  the  night ; 
A  song  made  by  me  in  life's  morning, 

(One  loved  it  because  it  was  mine) ; 
Some  weeds  for  a  sorrow's  adorning, 

And  a  love  that  is  almost  divine. 


"A  statue  of  Peace  —  this  hand  reft  it 

From  the  rock,  gross  and  shapeless  in  form 
(I  wrought  at  it  long,  and  then  left  it 

To  blacken  and  waste  in  the  storm) ; 
For  the  better  a  passionate  yearning ; 

And  culled  from  the  mass  of  things  done, 
A  something  that  glitters  in  turning 

In  its  lustreless  setting  of  stone." 


I  thought  it  no  wrong  to  reveal  them, 

My  riches  foregathered  with  pains  : 
The  churl  at  most  cost  to  conceal  them 

Is  oftenest  reft  of  his  gains. 
Mark  the  theft — "They  are  worthy  the  reaping,' 

Quoth  the  years ;  "  they  are  fair  and  unstained. 
Then  they  fled  with  my  treasures  in  keeping, 

But  these  to  console  me  remained  : 

VIII. 

A  late  love  —  a  thing  for  derision; 

A  troop  of  unnamable  fears  ; 
A  pale  face  (you  have  seen  such  in  vision), 

Wan  and  wasted  with  washing  of  tears  ; 
A  harp  grown  discordant  with  smiting, 

Strings  vibrant  but  never  in  tune  ; 
A  taper  much  wasted  with  lighting ; 

And  a  psalm  for  an  afternoon. 

IX. 

Then  I  cried,  in  bereavement  and  sorrow, 

As  the  smitten  shore  calls  to  the  sea, 
"  Ho,  years  !    bring  me  back  what  you  borrow, 

Or  leave  but  a  promise  with  me. 
For  the  things  above  price  you  have  taken 

Have  you  nothing  to  give  me  but  these  ? " 
With  a  sound,  as  when  autumn  winds  waken, 

This  answer  came:.  "Nothing  but  these!" 
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I  mind  me  that  once  in  my  childhood 

I  shielded  a  dove  from  all  grief ; 
But  she  got  her  a  mate  in  the  vvildwood, 

And  brought  to  me  never  a  leaf. 
Will  it  never  come  drifting  to  me-ward, 

The  venture   I  gave  to  the  main  ? 
What  the  west  wind  wafts  far  out  to  seaward 

The  east  wind  returns  not  again. 


Lo  !    the  ruins  majestic  and  solemn, 

Lo  !    the  cool  breath  of  snow  in  my  hair ; 
Here  a  fragment  and  there  a  full  column 

Rent  out  of  my  castles  in  air  ! 
They  are  here,  dull  and  cold  as  the  sky-light, 

These  pitiful  creatures  of  clay  ; 
And  I  wait,  in  the  deepening  twilight, 

For  the  year  that  shall  bear  them  away. 


Charles  W.  Hills. 


OPEN-HANDED   VICES. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


R.  TRENCH,  in  his  Study  of  Words,  has  earnestly  and 
pointedly  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  sound  morality  that  language  should  provide  "  ugly 
words  for  ugly  things."  Society,  he  makes  it  plain,  always  suffers  hurt 
in  its  best  interests  when  it  attempts  to  condone  as  venial,  that  mawk- 
ish imposture  of  sentiment  which  would  "put  sweet  for  bitter,  and 
bitter  for  sweet."  And  indeed,  no  thoughtful  student  of  man  but  has 
noticed  with  peculiar  apprehension  the  tendency  of  the  race  to  slur 
over  its  vices,  and  lighten  the  burthen  of  its  moral  infirmities,  by  speak- 
ing of  them,  and  consequently  thinking  of  them,  in  terms  which  only 
half  convey  the  notion  of  their  enormity.  Tacitus  has  enumerated 
it  as  among  the  chief  signs  of  Rome's  degeneracy,  that  "  nomina  honesta 
prcrtenduntur  v/tiis."     He  was  unquestionably  right,  for  the  positive 
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colors  of  evil  are  blended,  confused,  and  neutralised,  by  nothing  so 
surely  as  by  the  dazzling  light  of  social  conventionalism  in  which  we 
are  accustomed,  and  indeed  constrained  to  behold  them.  When  we 
come  to  regard  marriage  as  a  contract  dissoluble  at  will  by  mutual 
consent,  just  like  a  business  partnership  ;  when  we  teach  ourselves 
that  adultery  is  merely  a  venial  sin  ;  when  we  cover  up  all  the  hideous- 
ness  of  theft  under  the  names  of  "  embezzlement "  and  "  peculation," 
or  seek  even  excuses  for  some  of  its  forms  under  the  title  of  "  klepto- 
mania," we  are  virtually  obscuring  vice  in  a  mist  which  we  ourselves 
have  called  up  —  we  are  trying  to  navigate  a  difficult  channel,  the 
chart  to  which  has  been  blurred  by  our  own  hands.  The  moralist 
should  never  forget  that  his  duty  of  charity  to  the  sinner  implies  an 
equal  duty  of  reprobation  to  the  sin.  Jeremy  Bentham  has  said  : 
"  Vice  is  never  so  much  at  ease,  never  more  tyrannical,  never  more 
ambitious,  than  when  it  imagines  it  has  found  a  mask,  under  the  cover 
of  which  it  may  pass  for  virtue.  And  masks  there  are,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  deceive  even  the  wearers :  a  deceit  to  which  they  lend 
themselves  with  alacrity,  and  find  in  their  own  delusion  encouragement 
to  make  daring  experiments  on  the  credulity,  timidity,  or  dependence 
of  others."  Thus  it  happens  that  we  find  the  world  accepting  with 
assurance  a  mass  of  aphorisms  for  its  guidance,  and  a  system  of 
conduct  in  its  guides,  equally  full  of  falsity,  vice,  and  dishonor,  simply 
because  the  light  of  conventionality  is  sufficient,  behind  the  heavy 
curtains  of  habit,  to  bar  out  and  dismiss  even  from  memory  the 
veritable  sunshine.  Thus  we  have  come  to  give  smiles  instead  of 
frowns  to  what  are  lightly  denominated  "  the  eccentricities  of  genius," 
as  if  the  gift  of  great  mental  power  were  inseparable  from  the  curse  of 
irregular  behavior,  and  we  were  bound  to  shut  our  eyes  to  viciousness 
because  it  is  the  necessary  effluence  of  those  lofty  exercises  to  which 
we  owe  such  fruits  of  imagination  and  such  bounding  impulses  and 
saliency  of  thought.  Thus  the  duellist,  no  matter  what  purposes  of 
murder  fester  in  his  heart,  is  always  distinguished  from  the  assassin  — 
as  a  sheep  from  the  goats  —  and  that  is  made  honorable  in  his  trade 
which  in  the  other's  is  awarded  the  full  measure  of  universal  reproba- 
tion. Thus,  too,  as  Channing  well  said,  and  as  Channing's  followers 
loudly  professed  (until  A.  D.  1861),  we  are  used  to  shirk  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  barren  depravity  and  essential  uselessness  of  war  in  con- 
templation of  the  hero's  laurels  and  in  hearing  of  the  blaring  trumpet's 
fanfaron.     We  think  of  the  hot-blooded  hunt,  in  which 

"To  chase  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  takes  his  way ; " 

but  resolutely  close  our  eyes  to  the  sequel : 

"The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day." 

Thus  we  come  to  have  a  great  idea  of  certain  tinsel  pretences  to 
virtues,  which  indeed  are  but  cloaked  vices,  and,  as  the  essayist  has 
shrewdly  put  it,  let  a  mixture  of  wit  recommend  madness  to  our 
conceits.  Thus,  too,  we  have  permitted  the  political  economists  —  in 
the  scale  of  whose  balances  and  audits  a  moral  evil  and  a  private  vice 
do  not  weigh  down  a  feather  —  to  teach  us  that  after  all  there  may  be 
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a  measure  of  public  advantage  in  the  salient  capriciousness  of  indi- 
vidual derelictions,  as  certain  sordid  arts  manufacture  fragrance  out  of 
corruption  and  uncleanness,  and  as  Vespasian  reaped  a  solid  revenue 
from  an  ignoble  impost. 

It  is  to  this  unhappy  propensity  of  mankind  that  we  must  ascribe 
that  fallacy  which  imputes  magnanimity  to  the  impulses  which  lead  the 
Prodigal  into  his  excesses.  To  the  calm  reason  there  cannot  be  a 
meaner  vice,  nor  one  more  essentially  selfish  and  vulgar,  than  just  this 
vice  of  prodigality,  and  the  reckless  license  and  riot  in  which  it 
wallows :  yet,  how  persistently  do  men  incline  to  treat  it  as  simply  a 
venial  error  !  How  surely  our  words  betoken  the  light  punishment  we 
are  used  to  award  this  loathsome  folly,  when  we  mildly  attribute  it  to 
"  young  blood,"  and  the  season  of  the  "  heyday  of  youth,"  in  which, 
forsooth,  if  it  is  not  exactly  proper,  it  is  at  least  expected  one  should 
"  sow  his  wild  oats  "  !  How  often  do  we  admire  profligacy,  coming  to 
us  in  this  guise,  as  if  it  were  but  an  overflow  of 


"  The  joys  that  come  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty" — 


at  that  period  when  "  hope  clings  feeding  like  a  bee !  "  Friendship 
that  means  only  trial  and  exaction  —  Love  whose  true  reading  is 
lust  —  Liberty  whose  interpretation  is  license!  Not  only  this,  but  we 
are  too  prone  to  regard  and  pronounce  self-respect  in  youth  as 
prudery,  virtue  as  coldness,  economy  as  miserliness,  and  justice  as 
but  another  name  for  meanness. 

The  present  writer  knows  that  he  has  often  done  thus,  nay,  thought 
thus,  in  common  with  his  companions,  and  he  feels  it  due  to  the  sober 
virtues  that  his  sober  judgment  should  make  them  amend  as  ample  as 
his  offending  has  been  large.  Nor  is  it  unnecessary  that  this  error 
should  be  succinctly  pointed  out,  for  it  is  prevalent  as  dangerous.  M r. 
Vice-President  Colfax,  in  his  late  Temperance  address  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  Fair  in  Baltimore,  speaking  of  drunkenness,  said :  "  It  is 
generally  brilliant  intellects  who  fall  victims  to  this  vice.  It  is  the 
sting}-,  penurious,  and  tight-fisted  who  are  free  from  this  evil.  It  is 
the  large-hearted,  the  social  man,  who  cannot  resist  the  temptations  of 
the  social  glass."  Now,  if  this  be  so,  if  the  prodigal  be  really  and 
truly  "  large-hearted,"  if  the  man  who  abandons  himself  to  excess  and 
license,  regardless  of  the  mischief  he  makes  and  the  hearts  he  wrings, 
be  preeminently  the  generous  and  "  social "  nature,  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  something  radically  wrong,  in  the  constitution  of 
humanity,  or  in  the  dictates  of  the  moral  code.  And  we  shrewdly 
need  to  discover  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  these  problems,  for, 
as  Bacon  has  warned  us,  "  This  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open 
daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masks  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs 
of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle-lights."  The  lie 
is  an  oil  that  too  often  is  taken  to  soothe  the  wounded  surface  of 
our  ruffled  consciousness  against  which  the  harsh  edge  of  truth 
would  severely  grate.  Nor  is  this  naked  and  austere  kind  of  truth 
easy  to  discover.  As  Montaigne  says :  "  If,  like  truth,  falsehood  had 
but  one  face,  we  should  be  easier  about  it,  since  we  might  assume  as 
certainty  whatever  was  opposite  to  this  liar's  averment :  but  the  reverse 
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of  the  truth  hath  a  hundred  thousand  faces  and  an  illimitable  field." 
Hence,  to  determine  by  exact  analysis  the  character  of  prodigality  and 
its  proportions,  is  the  only  way  of  escape  for  us  out  of  a  highly  perilous 
moral  confusion. 

Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of  Philip  ran  Artavtfde,  in  one  of  his  most 
thoughtful  recent  poems,  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  prodigality. 
He  says : 

" with  whatsoever  glittering  words 

We  smear  the  selfishness  of  waste,  and  count 
Our  careless  tossings  bounties,  this  is  sure  : 
Man  sirtks  not  by  a  more  unmanly  vice 
Titan  is  that  vice  of  prodigality"* 

This  is  true,  and  yet  not  all  the  truth  is  here  told.  We  must  go  still 
deeper  if  we  would  reprobate  this  vice  in  language  proper  to  enforce 
its  qualities.  For  prodigality  means  much  more  than  a  mere  blind 
fashion  of  men  who  deem  themselves  "fruges  consumere  nati" — drones 
in  the  human  hive  of  life,  who,  like  the  Indian,  have  license  to  fell  the 
tree  that  they  may  gather  its  fruit.  We  may  leave  out  of  question,  as 
truth  not  to  be  challenged,  the  essentially  hardening  quality  of  the 
spendthrift's  habit,  which,  with  time,  changes  from  softness  and  light- 
ness into  brazen  and  audacious  vice,  vice  which  becomes  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  "  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life," 

"  His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love  ;  " — 

we  may  ignore  the  debasing  faculty  of  this  vice,  its  inevitable  tendency 
to  blot  out  all  sense  of  duty,  its  rapid  degeneracy  from  a  career  of  shame 
to  a  career  of  crime,  in  which  the  spendthrift,  almost  before  he  knows  it, 
turns  up  the  swindler,  and  the  do-nothing  relapses  into  the  vagabond  ;  we 
may  neglect  to  count  how  many  miseries  and  how  much  destruction  follow 
in  the  prodigal's  wasteful  track  ;  —  we  may  do  all  this,  and  yet,  upon 
any  close  scrutiny  of  the  matter,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  stern  and  unpleasing,  because  undeniable  fact, 
that  prodigality  is,  of  itself,  and  in  itself,  one  of  the  meanest,  most 
sensual,  and  most  degrading  forms  of  selfishness. 

What,  in  truth,  is  the  prodigal,  when  we  come  near  enough  to  him 
to  inspect  him  frankly  ?  He  is  one  who  spends  heedlessly  the  substance 
that  the  toil  of  others  has  painfully  gathered.  He  is  "  a  fish  that  loves 
the  mud;"  an  "unbridled  squanderer;"  one  who  unprosperously 
wastes  and  capriciously  lavishes  the  goods  whereof  he  does  not  know 
the  value.  He  is  emphatically  a  groveller  ;  a  man  of  "  low  desires  and 
base  designs  ; "  a  creature  of  debauched  occupations  and  undignified 
uses.  He  is  ordinarily  a  haunter  of  taverns  and  of  bagnios  ;  a  candi- 
date for  honors  amid  "  the  rabble  of  Comus  ; "  a  grotesque  mixture  of 
man  and  beast,  "wanton  as  a  satyr,  and  impotent  as  age,"  who,  franti- 
cally rioting,  reels  down  the  walks  of  what  he  calls  "life,"  "bloated 
with  gluttony,"  foul  of  tongue,  and  reeking  with  obscenity  and  the  lees 
of  wine.  Incapable,  vacillating,  unready,  he  tinctures  every  extrava- 
gance with  baseness,  and  incriminates  even  his  slightest  follies  with 
the  infectious  taint  of  a  brawling  insolence.  He  runs  a  brief  career  of 
inbecility  and  shame,  and  then,  outcast  and  outdone,  friendless  and 

*  A  Sicilian  Summer. 
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unflattered,  a  useless  clog,  self-despoiled  of  money,  health,  and  honor, 
and  shame,  whom  even  the  fool  will  -not  turn  aside  to  laugh  with,  he 
rolls  over  like  Christopher  Sly  in  his  sleep,  and  awakes  from  his  brief 
dream  of  weltering  folly  to.find  the  hard  tavern-benches  of  the  world 
bruising  his  ribs,  and  the  rude  tavern-wenches  of  the  world  alternately 
mocking  at  him  and  abusing  for  his  unpaid  scores ! 

So  much  for  the  shabbiness  and  disgrace  of  prodigality.  The 
picture  is  harsh,  but  it  is  true,  as  all  who  look  around  them  in  the  world 
will  confess.  But  these  traits  of  the  shameful  vice  are  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  is  the  essential  folly  which  is  its  inseparable  character- 
istic —  a  part,  indeed,  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  thing.  In  Timon 
of  Athens  we  have  the  prodigal  at  his  noblest  —  yet  what  can  exceed 
the  consummate  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  scattering  bounty  where 
it  confers  no  benefit,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  and  buying  flattery  that 
produces  no  friendship  ?  Why  should  Timon  deem  himself  entitled  to 
consideration  when  he  wastes  that  which  alone  procures  him  attention, 
and  wastes  it  so  idiotically  that  he  gets  nothing  in  exchange  for  it  but 
scorn,  and  a  sneering  pity  that  is  worse  than  scorn  ?  That  which  gave 
him  grace  in  venial  eyes,  "  and  gilded  o'er  his  imperfections,"  like  ice 
has  melted  from  his  grasp  "  and  from  his  coffers,"  and  now  has  run 

"  Like  a  violent  stream  to  other  men's." 

His  wealth  gone,  recklessly  gone,  heedlessly  lavished,  insanely  bestowed, 
fatuously  flung  away,  how  can  he  claim  the  care,  the  respect,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  others,  having  taken  no  heed  for  himself?  In.  the  words  of 
Owen  Feltham  :  "  Unseemly  bounty  is  waste  both  of  wealth  and  wit. 
He  that,  when  he  should  not,  spends  too  much,  shall,  when  he  would  not, 
have  too  little  to  spend.  It  was  a  witty  reason  of  Diogenes  when  he 
asked  but  a  half-penny  of  the  thrifty  man,  and  a  pound  of  the  prodigal : — 
the  first,  he  said,  might  give  him  often  ■  but  the  other,  ere  long,  would 
have  nothing  to  give."  And  when  we  look  at  the  lives  of  prodigals, 
and  see  one  wasting  his  patrimony  in  gluttony,  and  another  beggaring 
himself,  like  Pope's  Sir  Cisto,  to  show  he  has  a  taste„  and  all  hastening, 
through  a  feverish  career  of  so-called  pleasure,  lust,  epicurism,  and 
brutality,  to  the  pains,  the  shames,  the  rags,  the  starving  and  misery  of 
abject  want,  how  poor  a  creature  does  man  appear  in  our  eyes,  and  how 
mean  the  ways  along  which  he  is  prone  to  crawl ! 

People  are  fond  of  saying,  with  a  popular  but  superficial  writer,* 
that  "  avarice  has  ruined  more  men  than  prodigality,  and  the  blindest 
thoughtlessness  of  expenditure  has  not  destroyed  so  many  fortunes 
as  the  calculating  but  insatiable  lust  of  accumulation."  But  this  is 
clearly  not  so,  and  the  original  author  of  this  aphorism  f  has  himself 
contradicted  it,  in  allowing  something  of  sincerity  to  avarice  while 
asserting  that  prodigality  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  protean  shapes 
of  vanity.  And  in  truth,  prodigality  is  as  ungenerous  in  its  nature  as 
it  is  foolish.  The  Rake  whom  Hogarth  has  painted  with  such  inimit- 
able truth  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  synonym  for  selfishness  mixed 
with  sensuality  ;  and  wherever  we  find  the  prodigal  we  shall  discover 
him  to  be  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  justice  and  humanity  :  we  shall 

*  Colton,  in  Lac  on.  t  Rochefoucauld. 
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see  him  unconscious  of  the  true  spirit  of  courtesy  and  forbearance,  and 
inconsiderate  at  once  for  all  around  him  and  all  beneath  him.  He 
thinks  not  of  the  comfort  of  others,  nor  of  their  feelings.  His  chil- 
dren may  go  barefoot,  his  wife  may  patch  upon  patch,  so  long  as,  like 
Harold  Skimpole,  he  has  his  soft  music  ahd  his  sunny-sided  peach. 
"Wealth  foolishly  consumed,"  says  Feltham,  "  is  wine  upon  the  pave- 
ment dasht,  which  was  by  Providence  destined  to  have  cheered  the 
heart."  But  this  is  a  genuine  trait  of  the  prodigal,  who  never  spreads 
the  generous  and  benevolent  table  of  Cimon,  but  wastes  his  drachmas 
in  purveying  for  those  mean  gluttonies  in  which  Lucullus  sups  with 
Lucullus.  It  was  Themistocles  who,  deeming  that  his  own  excesses 
needed  to  have  an  excuse  provided  for  them,  pleaded  that  "  the  wildest 
colts  make  the  best  horses  when  they  come  to  be  properly  broke  and 
managed."  But  who  ever  bitted  that  wild  colt  Themistocles  ?  Who 
taught  the  prodigal  Themistocles  what  was  the  proper  season  to  sow 
his  wild  oats  ?  In  youth  he  ruined  his  father,  who  disinherited  him  ; 
and  shamed  his  mother  until  she  hung  herself,  sooner  than  continue 
the  spectator  of  his  disgraceful  courses.  He  lived  in  extremes  always, 
and  extremes  of  the  worst  kind.  Profligate  and  lavish,  he  yet  was 
mean  enough  to  haggle  with  hucksters,  and  defraud  his  creditors  of 
their  just  dues.  In  middle  life  he  exalted  the  State  for  his  own  pride's 
sake,  and  plundered  it  for  his  own  pocket's  sake  ;  in  his  old  age  he 
disgraced  it,  deserted  it,  betrayed  it,  and  miserably  bartered  the  in- 
comparable glories  of  Salamis  for  a  Persian  pension,  and  the  sneering, 
contemptuous  patronage  of  Artaxerxes.  Yet  this  was  the  noblest 
prodigal  of  whom  history  tells  us  —  far  nobler  than  that  low  traitor 
Absalom,  for  whom  David  shed  so  many  and  unavailing  tears. 

The  pitiless  cruelty  of  this  false,  unchartered  by-word  of  vice  has  by 
no  means  been  adequately  insisted  upon.  A  wasteful  State  implies  a 
suffering  people,  as  we  know  here  in  this  land  and  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord.  A  spendthrift  prince  causes  a  paupered  kingdom.  " Delirant 
reges,  plectuntur  Achivi."  Contrast  prudent  and  frugal  Holland  with 
insolent,  wasted  Austria.  Compare  thrifty  and  temperate  Switzerland 
with  her  august,  magnificent,  imperial  neighbor,  nightmared  by  debt 
and  riddled  with  sedition.  Compare  Swedish  Charles  XII.  with  mod- 
erate Governor  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  ;  or  superb  Louis,  toupeed, 
lavish,  cruel,  with  the  close-fisted  stadtholders  and  economical  Fritzes, 
his  contemporaries.  See,  throughout  society,  ^how  the  frugal  and  tem- 
perate man  disposes  his  means,  and  how  the  prodigal.  "  Riches,"  it 
has  been  well  said,  "  are  the  instruments  of  serving  the  purposes  of 
heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor."  What 
is  the  prodigal's  disposition  ? 

"  In  squandering  wealth  is  his  peculiar  art : 
Nothing  goes  jcnreioarded  but  desert !  " 

It  is  indeed  the  blindness  of  prodigality  which  makes  it  so  cruel,  and 
justifies  the  poet's  deep  saying  that  while  men's  good  deeds  are  prone 
to  expire  with  them,  the  evil  they  do  always  "lives  after  them."  The 
prodigal  is  the  drone  of  the  community,  and,  while  life  is  so  short, 
art  so  long,  and  judgment  so  intricate,  we  see  him  sharing  the  harvest 
of  the  toiling  hind,  consuming  the  fruits  of  the  artisan's  heavy  labor, 
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compelling  weary  toilers  to  find  him  honey  for  his  dainty  sipping, 
yet  paying  back  nothing  for  the  service  he  receives.  He  toys  with  the 
confections  that  scarce  can  stimulate  his  "  palled,  unwilling  appetite," 

" while  thousands  groan 

But  for  those  morsels  which  his  wantonness 
Wastes  in  unjoyous  revelry." 

With  a  selfish,  blind  folly  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  vice,  he 
drags  down  his  neighbors  and  his  friends,  with  suretyships  and  borrow- 
ings, into  the  ruin  he  prepares  for  himself,  and  like  a  drowning  man, 
unable  to  swim  the  depths  into  which  he  blindly  plunges,  drowns  all  who 
venture  to  his  rescue.*  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  career 
that  each  excess  causes  more  sorrow  and  suffering  to  those  around  him 
than  to  the  prodigal  himself.  His  family  are  always  his  victims ; 
and  the  more  innocent  they  are,  the  more  unprotected,  the  more 
helpless,  the  greater  is  the  share  of  misery  they  derive  from  his  blind 
courses.  It  was  with  a  certain  consciousness  of  this  fact  that  Cicero 
protested  that  the  waste  of  one's  paternal  estate  was  the  greatest  of  wick- 
edness. The  "  generous  and  large-hearted  "  prodigal,  therefore,  while 
he  may  possibly  seem  a  strass-engcl,  is  unquestionably  a  haus-teufel. 
Domestic  duty  is  the  object  of  his  scorn,  and  home  comforts  a  pursuit 
too  high  for  his  epicurean  philosophy.  If  he  should  escape  the  ignominy 
of  more  criminal  neglects  and  shortcomings,  he  is  yet  sure  to  "  blaze 
his  path  "  through  life  with  a  myriad  of  those  small  slights,  neglects, 
contempts,  and  little  griefs,  which  rust  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those 
at  home,  and  make  domestic  peace  a  chimaera.f  He  who  has  the  habit 
of  spending  first  for  himself,  will  never  learn  that  others  are  to  be  spent 
for  likewise ;  and  even  should  he  acquire  a  faint  perception  of  such  a 
duty,  will  never  have  left  wherewithal  to  discharge  it.  The  prodigal's 
little  pleasures,  fed  by  indulgence,  and  the  liberal  views  he  has  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  personal  needs,  quite  prevent  him  from  giving  much 
thought  to  concerns  outside  these.  It  is  part  of  his  constitution 
that  he  should  be  a  negligent  and  ungrateful  friend,  father,  and 
husband,  and  that  his  estate  to  transmit,  "  after  life's  fitful  fever," 
should  largely  consist  in  "  mortgages,  diseases,  and  settlements."  The 
misery  thus  cruelly  and  needlessly  engendered,  derives  a  more  poignant 
sting  from  the  very  circumstance  that  his  career,  his  thriftless,  heedless 
habits,  and  his  lavish  mode  of  life,  have  brought  his  family  up  in  a  way 
of  idleness,  luxury,  and  effeminacy  that  incapacitates  them  for  profit- 
able and  remunerative  labor,  and  ensures  to  them,  after  his  own  fall, 
a  corresponding  tumble  into  that  abyss  of  degradation  and  comfortless 
despair  which  opens  only  to  "the  poor  and  proud." 

And  it  adds  to  the  calamitous  tendencies  of  this  vice  of  prodigality 
if  indeed  it  seizes  upon  pliant  and  large  spirits,  prone  to  impulsive 
ways.'  Ne??io  repente  fuit  turpissimus,  said  the  satirist ;  but  who  shall 
insure  the  man  who  has  fallen  upon  a  hardening  vice,  every  daily  in- 
fluence of  which  impoverishes  his  blood,  unsettles  his  stamina,  gives 

*  Burton.     A  natomie  of  Melancholy. 

t"  Small  slights,  contempts,  neglect  unmixt  with  hate,  • 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight; 
These,  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these, 
Corrode  our  comforts  and  destroy  our  peace." 

Hannah  More. 
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callosity  to  his  heart  and  soul,  while  it  softens  and  disintegrates  his 
mind?  "It  is  folly,"  says  Jacobi,  "to  build  on  a  man  who  has  only 
disposition,  without  principle  to  govern  himself."  Is  not  this  precisely 
the  spendthrift's  case,  even  when  he  is  taken  at  his  best  ?  Whatever 
his  initial  disposition,  his  habits  are  such  as  to  drag  him  down,  and 
precipitate  into  viciousness.  The  way  of  self-indulgence,  excess, 
license,  and  riot  is,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  natures,  a  down- 
ward and  a  demoralising  way.  The  spendthrift  burns  the  candle  at 
both  ends :  he  acquires  the  habit  of  vice,  he  loses  the  power  of  resist- 
ance ;  he  reinforces  the  enemy  by  his  folly  at  the  same  time  that  he 
weakens  his  defences  by  neglect.  He  empties  his  purse  while  he 
drains  the  muscle  that  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  it,  and  exhausts  the 
nerve  that  should  drive  it  to  work.  He  reaps  tares  where  he  should 
garner  wheat,  and  both  at  seed-time  and  at  harvest  sedulously  flings 
away  the  good  grain  and  treasures  the  bad.  Thus  each  da}-,  like 
Phajthon,  he  drives  the  good  steeds  of  the  Sun  downwards,  downwards, 
until,  with  one  final  awful  plunge,  the  hissing  sea  engulphs  him. 

The  integral  vileness  of  prodigality  can  never  be  wholly  shown 
except  in  the  light  of  its  mean,  abject,  commonplace  selfishness.  Is 
there  indeed  anything  heroic,  anything  at  all  redeeming,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  spendthrift  ?  We  call  him  a  brute  who  gets  drunk  upon  his 
wife's  poor  wages,  leaving  her  and  his  children  to  beg  or  starve  ;  but 
what  is  this  brute  other  than  an  unrefined,  unwashed,  naked  prodigal  ? 
Tear  off  the  mask  —  disclose  the  imposture  —  let  not  the  ribald  knave 
disguise  himself  in  princely  garments,  nor  affect  to  yield  himself  to  the 
sway  of  generous  thoughts  and  impulses  !  Strip  him,  and  see  the 
mark  of  the  galley-slave  branded  deep  upon  his  shoulder — the  cropt 
ears  —  the  stripes  that  tell  of  detected  peccadilloes,  the  stocks,  and  the 
pillory  ! 

We  have  often  suspected  that  men  have  been  unfortunate  in  con- 
struing that  tender  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  that  what  was 
meant  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  universal  charity,  and  faith  in  the 
divine  quality  of  Divine  forgiveness,  is  only  too  apt  to  be  interpreted 
into  apology  for  a  supposed  venial  species  of  sin.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  of  "this  apologue  is  to  symbolise  the  all-embracing  scope  of  the 
Father's  loving-kindness,  through  which  such  a  mean,  disgraceful  rioter 
as  the  prodigal  is  forgiven  unquestioned,  by  Him  who  was  willing  to 
spare  Sodom  if  only  a  congregation  of  righteous  persons  should  be 
found  there.  But  we  are  often  apt  to  forget  what  a  contemptible  fellow 
this  prodigal  is ;  careless,  so  long  as  his  money  lasts  and  the  taverns 
are  open  to  him,  creeping  cringingly  to  his  father's  knee  as  soon  as  it 
is  gone,  and  forgetting  that  he  has  spent  his  portion  of  the  patrimony, 
and  that  all  he  now  receives  is  taken  from  the  shares  of  the  others. 
Because  such  a  man  is  so  pardoned,  we  come  unconsciously  to  look 
lightly  upon  his  offence,  and  to  treat  his  vice  as  a  simple,  trifling  error. 
But  in  fact,  while  we  do  only  right  to  pardon  the  offender,  we  must 
never  release  the  offence  with  so  slight  a  condemnation.  The  elder 
brother's  view  is  the  only  safe  view  for  us  to  take  of  prodigality  in  its 
relations  to  man  and  to  society.  The  prodigal  revels  in  as  deadly  a 
sin  as  any  of  the  seven.  He  is  triply  armed  against  goodness  with  an 
impregnable  mail  of  selfishness.     He  is  one  of  those  "  extreme  self- 
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lovers"  of  whom  Bacon  has  told  us,  who  "will  set  a  man's  house  on 
fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs."  He  has  neither  time,  nor 
charity,  nor  thought  for  others ;  for  the  pleasure  and  riot  to  which  he 
addicts  himself  leaves  him  no  leisure.  Even  had  he  the  will  to  do  good, 
he  would  lack  the  power.  "  No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himself."  He  has  blunted  all  his  sensibilities  by  vicious  courses,  and 
is  not  able  to  comprehend  you  if  you  should  speak  to  him  of  your 
sorrows,  your  cares,  or  your  needs.  His  loving  is  shallow  like  the  love 
he  inspires,  and  he  is  such  a  drag  upon  others  that  his  friendship 
weighs  more  heavily  than  a  millstone  about  a  friend's  neck. 

There  cannot  be  either  dignity  or  attractiveness  in  such  a  vice. 
There  cannot  be  anything  generous,  nor  manly,  nor  redeeming  in  what 
is  by  its  very  nature  "  inhumanly  selfish,"  and  more  cruel  to  others 
than  it  is  even  to  the  victim  himself.  There  cannot  be  anything  to 
admire  in  what  is  founded  upon  mere  animal  gratification,  and  never 
aims  higher  than  the  regions  of  sensuality,  and  cannot  be  indulged 
but  at  the  cost  of  others. 

But  what  does  the  prodigal  purchase  with  such  moral  sacrifices,  such 
tremendous  payments  of  comfort,  dignity,  reputation,  and  self-respect  ? 
What  is  the  fruit  of  this  Hesperidean  tree,  to  climb  after  which  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  mangled  in  the  jaws  of  so  many  dragons  ?  The 
sensual  pleasures  of  the  prodigal  are,  in  fact,  the  emptiest,  shallowest 
things  conceivable  —  the  mere  simulacra  rather  than  the  real  images 
of  delight  —  bubbles,  vanities  !  They  dissolve  the  soul  like  a  corroding 
acid,  "  making  it  loose,  soft,  wandering,  unapt  for  noble,  wise,  or 
spiritual  employment."  They  never  satisfy  even  the  weakest  spirit  that 
gives  himself  up  to  them,  fancying  how  duke  est  desipere.  They  are 
"biggest  always  in  expectation,  and  a  mere  vanity  in  enjoying,  and 
leave  a  sting  and  a  thorn  behind."  They  enervate,  impoverish,  deaden, 
and  torpefy,  without  supplying  any  tonic  wherewith  to  brace  anew  the 
crippled  faculties,  and  reinforce  the  languishing  spirits.  They  breed 
idleness,  wantonness,  effeminacy,  and  thus,  as  Seneca  has  said, 
virtually  bury  a  man  alive.  They  induce  us  to  squander  our  most 
precious  heritage,  time  — "  invaluable  in  respect  of  its  present  use, 
and  irreparable  when  it  is  past."  There  is  no  resurrection  for  the 
sluggard  spirit  out  of  that  living  tomb,  nor  recovery  of  that  lost 
treasure  so  recklessly  cast  away.  Prodigality,  in  effect,  is  as  hard  a 
master  as  it  is  a  discreditable  servant.  It  repays  our  devotion  to  it 
Avith  the  curses  of  indolence,  procrastination,  and  irresolution,  and 
when  it  finally  flings  us  off,  we  discover  that  it  has  made  our  age  as 
shameful  as  our  youth  was  unprofitable. 

We  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  the 
remorseful  repinings  and  pitiful  weak  wailings  of  such  a  man  as  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  to  whose  sensitive  soul  no  pleasing  consciousness 
comes  of  a  well-spent  life,  but  who  stands  impotent  and  shivering  on 
the  brink  of  dotage,  mourning  for  the  gigantic  powers  he  has  lavished 
in  prodigal  excess,  wrung  to  the  withers  with  the  sense  of  his  short- 
coming, yet  powerless  to  recuperate,  and  only  strong  enough  to  know 
his  weakness  and  be  conscious  of  his  despair.  Byron  also,  dying  at 
Missolonghi,  his  soul  awakening  to  a  dim  sense  of  better  things  rising 
within  him  as  the  sunlight  rises  above  the  mists  of  a  valley,  his  spirit 
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faint  with  the  dark  and  despairing  consciousness  of  the  self-imposed 
burthen  that  will  not  fail  to  crush  him  —  what  a  bitter,  sad  picture  is 
that !  This  is  that  pavement  of  hell  which  is  tessellated  with  a  lurid 
mosaic  of  good  intentions,  the  poignant  consciousness  of  duties 
palpably  understood  and  miserably  unfulfilled.  This  is  the  true,  the 
awful  wretchedness  of  vice  ;  "  the  essential  and  inherent  bitterness  of 
all  that  is  morally  evil  " —  this  appalling  and  despairing  sense  of  weak- 
ness, weakness  that  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  self-indulgence,  the  child  of 
our  own  evil  passion  that  rises  up  and  smites  us  ! 

"  O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong ! 
But  ill  for  him  who  bettering  not  with  time, 
Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descending  Will ! 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o'er  a  weary,  sultry  land, 
Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill, 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt ! " 

Was  ever  a  prodigal  truly  happy  ?  He  never  hears  that  "  still,  sad 
music  of  humanity  "  which  rouses  the  soul  and  spirit  to  such  a  new 
consciousness  of  wide  and  liberal  functions.  He  has  no  proper  home, 
for  the  very  name  of  home  implies  that  domesticity  for  which  he  has 
no  taste,  and  those  comforts  which  he  makes  no  effort  to  provide  ; 
and  the  homeless  man  is  necessarily  unblest.  He  has  nothing,  in  fact, 
for  all  the  sacrifices  he  makes,  save  only  that  taste  of  vapid  pleasure 
which  already  palls  upon  his  tongue,  and  which  the  old  preacher  tells 
us,  in  his  homely  phrase,  "  is  unsavory  as  the  drunkard's  vomit." 

There  is  a  prodigality  of  nations  as  well  as  a  prodigality  of  indivi- 
duals, and  in  the  collective  case  as  in  the  singular,  selfishness  is  the 
cause,  and  evil  the  consequence.  Our  own  skirts  are  not  free  from 
this  vice,  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  it  in  many  painful  ways. 
There  is  a  direct  and  necessary  connection  between  the  lavishness  of 
our  households,  the  extravagances  of  our  fashions,  the  luxury  and  pre- 
tentiousness of  our  daily  life,  and  that  burthen  of  debt  which  stagnates 
trade  and  pinches  us  in  every  comfort.  There  is  a  necessary  and 
ineradicable  connection  between  our  prodigal  ways  and  the  gathering 
tribulations  which  harass  us.  "  He  who  sleeps  in  the  grand  house 
must  live  in  the  counting-room."  We  pay  for  our  glitter  and  gold,  our 
lacquer  and  varnish,  our  trinkets  and  silks,  with  many  sleepless  hours, 
and  much  slavery  in  business.  The  competition  of  social  life  runs  too 
high.  We  dare  not  practise  economy  unless  by  stealth  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  usurers  oppress  us  as  they  oppress  all  other 
spendthrifts.  We  have  not  the  courage  to  practise  self-denial  in  non- 
essentials, and  so  must  deprive  ourselves  of  much  that  we  are  ill  able 
to  do  without.  This  is  not  only  a  growing  evil ;  it  threatens  to  attain 
the  proportions  of  a  national  vice,  and  if  our  present  rate  of  squander- 
ing and  unthrift  is  continued  long,  we  shall  suddenly  find  ourselves  to 
be  what  Sallust  describes  Catiline  and  his  companions  :  men  who 
coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men  at  the  same  time  that  they  threw 
away  their  own.  And  in  this  stage  we  shall  be  as  truly  outcast  among 
nations  as  the  prodigal  is  among  men. 

What  are  the  correctives  meet  to  be  applied  to  this  degrading  and 
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injurious  vice  ?  They  are  not  many,  nor  adequate,  but  they  are  simple. 
Let  us  first  thoroughly  understand  it  in  all  its  nakedness  and  deformity, 
and  resolutely  determine  not  to  suffer  our  minds  to  be  hoodwinked 
concerning  it.  Let  us  put  the  seal  of  reprobation  upon  it,  and  instruct 
society  to  give  no  place  and  extend  no  courtesy  to  the  spendthrift,  no 
more  than  she  tenders  to  the  vagrant  void  of  visible  means  of  support. 
The  old  time  Boeotians  and  Etruscans  used  to  bring  their  bankrupts  into 
the  market-places  on  biers,  with  empty  purses  borne  before  them,  that 
they  might  suffer  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  the  populace.  The 
Justinian  Code  and  the  Civil  Law  set  guardians  over  the  prodigal  as 
over  the  madman,  to  prevent  him  from  undoing  himself  and  his  family. 
Society  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion  can  set  the  spendthrift  in  as 
effectual  a  pillory  as  was  that  Boeotian  market-place,  and  thus  can 
virtually  become  the  guardians  and  "  next  friends  "  of  those  likely  to 
suffer  from  his  courses.  For  the  prodigal  is  both  too  vain  and  too 
weak  to  set  himself  against  a  resolute  public  opinion,  and  too  selfish 
to  incur  the  discomforts  of  a  stern  social  reprobation.  He  will  not  do 
that  which  society  does  not  tolerate ;  he  will  not  attempt  that  which 
the  common  voice  refuses  to  excuse  or  to  palliate. 

The  prodigal  is  capable,  perhaps,  of  being  taught  the  wisdom  which 
dwells  in  prudent  conduct,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  those 

"qui  Deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti." 

For  his  folly  is  founded  chiefly  upon  ignorance,  and  the  paths  by  which 
he  goes  astray  are  not  in  the  high  grounds,  but  in  the  thickets  and 
valleys,  where  the  view  is  not  clear,  nor  the  prospect  wide.  It  will  be 
an  important  and  valuable  lesson  to  him,  if  we  can  teach  him  the 
value  of  common  things,  and  what  enjoyments  there  are  in  ordinary 
comforts,  and  how  sweetly  life  may  be  made  to  glide  away  unfretted  by 
passion  and  not  tortured  by  unseemly  appetite.  It  will  be  the  lesson 
that  he  needs,  if  we  may  indeed  teach  him  that  pleasure  does  not 
dwell  on  the  heights,  in  cold  splendor,  or  among  the  withering  blasts 
of  passion,*  but  "  by  the  happy  threshold," 

"  Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize." 

And  this  is  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be  taught  in  youth,  and  through  the 
benignant  and  ameliorating  influences,  chiefly,  of  early  marriage.  The 
sense  of  duty  will  thus  be  implanted  in  his  mind  while  it  is  tender  and 
most  susceptible  to  such  impressions  ;  and  by  learning  to  care  and 
provide  for  and  minister  to  others  in  his  prime,  he  will  be  most  likely  to 
scorn  the  exigent  suggestions  of  selfishness.  "  The  man  who  lives  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  relations,"  says  Godwin,!  "will  have  many 
opportunities  of  conferring  pleasure,  minute  in  detail,  yet  not  trivial  in 
the  amount,  without  interfering  with  the  purposes  of  general  benevo- 
lence. Nay,  by  kindling  his  sensibility,  and  harmonising  his  soul, 
they  may  be  expected,  if  he  is  endowed  with  a  liberal  and  manly 
spirit,  to  render  him  more  prompt  in  the  service  of  strangers  and  the 
public." 

But  finally,  the  best  corrective  for  prodigality,  as  for  other  vices,  is 
observance    of  Christian  temperance   and   charity  as   a  principle   of 

*  Tennyson.     The  Princess.  t  Preface  to  Saint  Leon. 
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action  and  as  a  rule  of  life.  As  that  wise  philosopher,  John  Locke, 
has  truly  said : — "  Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating 
human  society,  that  I  think  that  by  that  alone,  one  might  without 
difficulty  determine  all  the  cases  and  doubts  in  social  morality." 
Charity  begets  Love,  and  Love  destroys  Selfishness  j  and  apart  from 
Selfishness,  Prodigality  cannot  live. 

Edward  Spencer. 


SWEET   MOTHER. 


[The  following  pathetic  lines  were  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Judson  at  Maulmein,  where  she 
had  been  left  by  her  dying  husband  on  his  embarkation  upon  an  almost  hopeless  voyage  to 
restore  his  broken  health.  At  the  time  they  were  written  he  had  been  some  months  dead,  but  it 
was  ten  months  before  the  news  reached  her.  The  verses,  which  we  believe  have  never  been 
published,  were  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  lady  of  this  city. —  Eds.] 

THE  wild  southwest  monsoon  has  risen 
With  broad  gray  wings  of  gloom, 
While  here,  from  out  my  dreary  prison 
I  look  as  from  a  tomb  —  Alas  ! 
My  heart  another  tomb. 

Upon  the  low  thatched  roof  the  rain 

With  ceaseless  patter  falls  ; 
My  choicest  treasures  bear  its  stain, 

Mould  gathers  on  the  walls  —  Would  Heaven 
'Twere  only  on  the  walls  ! 

Sweet  mother,  I  am  here  alone 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain  ; 
The  sunshine  from  my  heart  has  flown, 
It  feels  the  driving  rain  —  Ah  me  ! 
•  The  chill,  and  mould,  and  rain. 

Four  laggard  months  have  wheeled  their  round 

Since  love  upon  it  smiled, 
And  everything  of  earth  has  frowned 

On  thy  poor  stricken  child  —  Sweet  friend, 
Thy  weary  suffering  child. 
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I  watched  my  loved  one  night  and  day, 

Scarce  breathing  while  he  slept ; 
And  as  my  hopes  were  swept  away, 

I  in  his  bosom  wept  —  Oh,  God, 
How  have  I  prayed  and  wept ! 

And  when  they  bore  him  to  the  ship, 

I  saw  the  white  sails  spread, 
I  kissed  his  speechless  quivering  lip, 

And  left  him  on  his  bed  —  Alas  ! 
It  seemed  a  coffin  bed. 

When  from  my  gentle  sister's  tomb, 

Long  since,  in  tears  we  came, 
Thou  saidst, — "  How  desolate  each  room  !  " 

Ah,  mine  were  just  the  same  —  that  day  — 
The  very,  very  same. 

Then,  mother,  little  Charley  came, 

Our  beautiful  fair  boy, 
With  my  own  father's  cherished  name  — 

But  ah,  he  brought  no  joy — My  child 
Brought  mourning,  and  no  joy. 

His  little  grave  I  can  not  see, 

Though  weary  months  have  sped 
Since  pitying  lips  bent  over  me 

And  whispered  "  He  is  dead  " —  Mother  ! 
'Tis  dreadful  to  be  dead  ! 

I  do  not  mean  for  one  like  me, 

So  weary,  worn  and  weak : 
Death's  shadowy  paleness  seems  to  be 

E'en  now  upon  my  cheek  —  His  seal 
On  form,  and  brow,  and  cheek. 

But  for  a  bright-winged  bird  like  him 

To  hush  his  joyous  song, 
And  prisoned  in  a  coffin  dim 

Join  Death's  pale  phantom  throng  !  —  My  boy 

To  join  that  ghastly  throng !  * 

Oh,  mother,  I  can  hardly  bear 

To  think  of  this  to-day  ! 
It  was  so  exquisitely  fair, 

That  little  form  of  clay  !  —  My  heart 
Still  lingers  by  his  clay. 
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And  when  for  one  loved  far,  far  more, 
Come  thickly-gathering  tears, 

My  star  of  faith  is  clouded  o'er, 

I  sink  beneath  my  fears  —  Sweet  friend, 
My  heavy  weight  of  fears. 

Oh,  but  to  feel  thy  fond  arms  thrown 

Around  me  once  again  ! 
It  almost  seems  those  lips  of  thine 

Might  kiss  away  the  pain  —  Might  soothe 
This  dull,  cold,  heavy  pain. 

But,  gentle  mother,  through  life's  storms 

I  may  not  lean  on  thee, 
For  helpless,  cowering  little  forms 

Cling,  trusting,  unto  me  —  Poor  babes, 
To  have  no  guide  but  me  ! 

With  weary  foot  and  broken  wing, 
With  bleeding  heart  and  sore, 

Thy  dove  looks  backward,  sorrowing, 

But  seeks  the  ark  no  more  —  Thy  breast 
Seeks  never,  never  more  ! 

Sweet  mother,  for  thy  wanderer  pray 

That  loftier  faith  be  given  ; 
Her  broken  reeds  all  swept  away, 

That  she  may  lean  on  Heaven  —  Her  heart 
Grow  strong  in  Christ  and  Heaven. 

Once,  when  young  Hope's  fresh  morning  dew 

Lay  sparkling  on  my  heart, 
My  bounding  heart  thought  but  to  do, 

To  work  at  Heaven's  behest  —  My  pains 
Come  at  the  same  behest. 

All  fearfully,  all  tearfully, 
Alone  and  sorrowing, 
My  dim  eye  lifted  to  the  sky, 

Fast  to  the  Cross  I  cling — Oh,  Christ, 
To  Thy  dear  Cross  I  cling  ! 

Maulmein,  Augt.  jth,  1850.' 


THE  MYSTERY  OF   EDWIN   DROOD. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    DAWN. 

AN  ancient  English  Cathedral  Tower?  How  can  the  ancient 
English  Cathedral  tower  be  here !  The  well-known  massive 
gray  square  tower  of  its  old  Cathedral  ?  How  can  that  be  here  ! 
There  is  no  spike  of  rusty  iron  in  the  air,  between  the  eye  and  it,  from 
any  point  of  the  real  prospect.  What  is  the  spike  that  intervenes,  and 
who  has  set  it  up  ?  Maybe,  it  is  set  up  by  the  Sultan's  orders  for  the 
impaling  of  a  horde  of  Turkish  robbers,  one  by  one.  It  is  so,  for 
cymbals  clash,  and  the  Sultan  goes  by  to  his  palace  in  long  procession. 
Ten  thousand  scimitars  flash  in  the  sunlight,  and  thrice  ten  thousand 
dancing-girls  strew  flowers.  Then  follow  white  elephants  caparisoned 
in  countless  gorgeous  colors,  and  infinite  in  number  and  attendants. 
Still,  the  Cathedral  Tower  rises  in  the  background,  where  it  cannot  be, 
and  still  no  writhing  figure  is  on  the  grim  spike.  Stay !  Is  the  spike 
so  low  a  thing  as  the  rusty  spike  on  the  top  of  a  post  of  an  old  bed- 
stead that  has  tumbled  all  awry?  Some  vague  period  of  drowsy 
laughter  must  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  possibility. 

Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  the  man  whose  scattered  consciousness 
has  thus  fantastically  pieced  itself  together  at  length  rises,  supports 
his  trembling  frame  upon  his  arms,  and  looks  around.  He  is  in  the 
meanest  and  closest  of  small  rooms.  Through  the  ragged  window- 
curtain,  the  light  of  early  day  steals  in  from  a  miserable  court.  He 
lies,  dressed,  across  a  large  unseemly  bed,  upon  a  bedstead  that  has 
indeed  given  way  under  the  weight  upon  it.  Lying,  also  dressed  and 
also  across  the  bed,  not  longwise,  are  a  Chinaman,  a  Lascar,  and  a 
haggard  woman.  The  two  first  are  in  a  sleep  or  stupor ;  the  last  is 
blowing  at  a  kind  of  pipe,  to  kindle  it.  And  as  she  blows,  and  shading 
it  with  her  lean  hand,  concentrates  its  red  spark  of  light,  it  serves  in 
the  dim  morning  as  a  lamp  to  show  him  what  he  sees  of  her. 

"  Another  ? "  says  this  woman,  in  a  querulous,  rattling  whisper. 
"  Have  another  ? " 

He  looks  about  him,  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  Ye've  smoked  as  many  as  five  since  ye  come  in  at  midnight,"  the 
woman  goes  on,  as  she  chronically  complains.  "  Poor  me,  poor  me, 
my  head  is  so  bad  !  Them  two  come  in  after  ye.  Ah,  poor  me,  the 
business  is  slack,  is  slack !  Few  Chinamen  about  the  Docks,  and 
fewer  Lascars,  and  no  ships  coming  in,  these  say !  Hare's  another 
ready  for  ye,  deary.  Ye'll  remember,  like  a  good  soul,  won't  ye,  that 
the  market  price  is  dreffle  high  just  now  ?  More  nor  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  a  thimbleful !  And  ye'll  remember  that  nobody  but  me  (and 
Jack  Chinaman  t'other  side  the  court ;  but  he  can't  do  it  as  well  as 
me)  has  the  true  secret  of  mixing  it  ?  Ye'll  pay  up  according,  deary, 
won't  ye  ? " 
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She  blows  at  the  pipe  as  she  speaks,  and,  occasionally  bubbling  at 
it,  inhales  much  of  its  contents. 

"  O  me,  O  me,  my  lungs  is  weak,  my  lungs  is  bad  !  It's  nearly 
ready  for  ye,  deary.  Ah,  poor  me,  poor  me,  my  poor  hand  shakes  like 
to  drop  off!  I  see  ye  coming-to,  and  I  ses  to  my  poor  self,  '  I'll  have 
another  ready  for  him,  and  he'll  bear  in  mind  the  market  price  of 
opium,  and  pay  according.'  O  my  poor  head  !  I  makes  my  pipes  of 
old  penny  ink-bottles,  ye  see,  deary  —  this  is  one  —  and  I  fits  in  a 
mouthpiece,  this  way,  and  I  takes  my  mixture  out  of  this  thimble  with 
this  little  horn  spoon  ;  and  so  I  Tills,  deary.  Ah,  my  poor  nerves  !  I 
got  Heavens-hard  drunk  for  sixteen  year  afore  I  took  to  this ;  but  this 
don't  hurt  me,  not  to  speak  of.  And  it  takes  away  the  hunger  as  well 
as  wittles,  deary." 

She  hands  him  the  nearly  emptied  pipe,  and  sinks  back,  turning 
over  on  her  face. 

He  rises  unsteadily  from  the  bed,  lays  the  pipe  upon  the  hearth- 
stone, draws  back  the  ragged  curtain,  and  looks  with  repugnance  at 
his  three  companions.  He  notices  that  the  woman  has  opium-smoked 
herself  into  a  strange  likeness  of  the  Chinaman.  His  form  of  cheek, 
eye,  and  temple,  and  his  color,  are  repeated  in  her.  Said  Chinaman 
convulsively  wrestles  with  one  of  his  many  Gods,  or  Devils,  perhaps, 
and  snarls  horribly.  The  Lascar  laughs  and  dribbles  at  the  mouth. 
The  hostess  is  still. 

"  What  visions  can  she  have  ? "  the  waking  man  muses  as  he  turns 
her  face  towards  him,  and  stands  looking  down  at  it.  "  Visions  of 
many  butchers'  shops,  and  public-houses,  and  much  credit  ?  Of  an 
increase  of  hideous  customers,  and  this  horrible  bedstead  set  upright 
again,  and  this  horrible  court  swept  clean?  What  can  she  rise  to, 
under  any  quantity  of  opium,  higher  than  that !  —  Eh?" 

He  bends  down  his  ear,  to  listen  to  her  muttering^. 

"  Unintelligible ! " 

As  he  watches  the  spasmodic  shoots  and  darts  that  break  out  of  her 
face  and  limbs,  like  fitful  lightning  out  of  a  dark  sky,  some  contagion 
in  them  seizes  upon  him :  insomuch  that  he  has  to  withdraw  himself 
to  a  lean  arm-chair  by  the  hearth, —  placed  there,  perhaps,  for  such 
emergencies, —  and  to  sit  in  it,  holding  tight,  until  he  has  got  the  better 
of  this  unclean  spirit  of  imitation. 

Then  he  comes  back,  pounces  on  the  Chinaman,  and,  seizing  him 
with  both  hands  by  the  throat,  turns  him  violently  on  the  bed.  The 
Chinaman  clutches  the  aggressive  hands,  resists,  gasps,  and  protests. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

A  watchful  pause. 

"  Unintelligible !  " 

Slowly  loosening  his  grasp  as  he  listens  to  the  incoherent  jargon 
with  an  attentive  frown,  he  turns  to  the  Lascar  and  fairly  drags  him 
forth  upon  the  floor.  As  he  falls,  the  Lascar  starts  into  a  half-risen 
attitude,  glares  with  his  eyes,  lashes  about  him  fiercely  with  his  arms, 
and  draws  a  phantom  knife.  It  then  becomes  apparent  that  the  woman 
has  taken  possession  of  his  knife,  for  safety's  sake  ;  for,  she  too  starting 
up,  and  restraining  and  expostulating  with  him,  the  knife  is  visible  in 
her  dress,  not  in  his,  when  they  drowsily  drop  back,  side  by  side. 
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There  has  been  chattering  and  clattering  enough  between  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.  When  any  distinct  word  has  been  flung  into  the  air,  it 
has  had  no  sense  or  sequence.  Wherefore  "  unintelligible  !  "  is  again 
the  comment  of  the  watcher,  made  with  some  reassured  nodding  of  his 
head,  and  a  gloomy  smile.  He  then  lays  certain  silver  money  on  the 
table,  finds  his  hat,  gropes  his  way  down  the  broken  stairs,  gives  a 
good  morning  to  some  rat-ridden  doorkeeper,  in  bed  in  a  black  hutch 
beneath  the  stairs,  and  passes  out. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  massive  gray  square  tower  of  an  old 
Cathedral  rises  before  the  sight  of  a  jaded  traveller.  The  bells  are 
going  for  daily  vesper  service,  and  he  must  needs  attend  it,  one  would 
say,  from  his  haste  to  reach  the  open  cathedral  door.  The  choir  are 
getting  on  their  sullied  white  robes,  in  a  hurry,  when  he  arrives  among 
them,  gets  on  his  own  robe,  and  falls  into  the  procession  filing  in  to 
service.  Then  the  Sacristan  locks  the  iron-barred  gates  that  divide 
the  sanctuary  from  the  chancel,  and  all  of  the  procession  having 
scuttled  into  their  places,  hide  their  faces  ;  and  then  the  intoned  words, 
"When  the  Wicked  Man  —  "  rise  among  groins  of  arches  and  beams 
of  roof,  awakening  muttered  thunder. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A    DEAN,    AND    A    CHAPTER    ALSO. 

Whosoever  has  observed  that  sedate  and  clerical  bird,  the  rook,  may 
perhaps  have  noticed  that  when  he  wings  his  way  homeward  towards 
nightfall,  in  a  sedate  and  clerical  company,  two  rooks  will  suddenly 
detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  will  retrace  their  flight  for  some 
distance,  and  will  there  poise  and  linger,  conveying  to  mere  men  the 
fancy  that  it  is  of  some  occult  importance  to  the  body  politic  that  this 
artful  couple  should  pretend  to  have  renounced  connection  with  it. 

Similarly,  service  being  over  in  the  old  cathedral  with  the  square 
tower,  and  the  choir  scuffling  out  again,  and  divers  venerable  persons 
of  rook-like  aspect  dispersing,  two  of  these  latter  retrace  their  steps, 
and  walk  together  in  the  echoing  Close. 

Not  only  is  the  day  waning,  but  the  year.  The  low  sun  is  fiery  and 
yet  cold  behind  the  monastery  ruin,  and  the  Virginia  creeper  on  the 
cathedral  wall  has  showered  half  its  deep-red  leaves  clown  on  the 
pavement.  There  has  been  rain  this  afternoon,  and  a  wintry  shudder 
goes  among  the  little  pools  on  the  cracked,  uneven  flagstones,  and 
through  the  giant  elm-trees  as  they  shed  a  gust  of  tears.  Their  fallen 
leaves  lie  strewn  thickly  about.  Some  of  these  leaves,  in  a  timid  rush, 
seek  sanctuary  within  the  low  arched  cathedral  door ;  but  two  men, 
coming  out,  resist  them,  and  cast  them  forth  again  with  their  feet ; 
this  clone,  one  of  the  two  locks  the  door  with  a  goodly  key,  and  the 
other  flits  away  with  a  folio  music-book. 

"  Mr.  Jasper  was  that,  Tope  ? " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Dean." 

"He  has  stayed  late." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dean.  I  have  stayed  for  him,  your  Reverence.  He  has 
been  took  a  little  poorly." 
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"  Say  '  taken,'  Tope  —  to  the  Dean,"  the  younger  rook  interposes  in 
a  low  tone  with  this  touch  of  correction,  as  who  should  say :  "  You 
may  offer  bad  grammar  to  the  laity,  or  the  humbler  clergy,  not  to  the 
Dean." 

Mr.  Tope,  Chief  Verger  and  Showman,  and  accustomed  to  be  high 
with  excursion  parties,  declines  with  a  silent  loftiness  to  perceive  that 
any  suggestion  has  been  tendered  to  him. 

"And  when  and  how  has  Mr.  Jasper  been  taken  —  for,  as  Mr. 
Crisparkle  has  remarked,  it  is  better  to  say  taken  —  taken  —  "  repeats 
the  Dean  ;  "when  and  how  has  Mr.  Jasper  been  taken  —  " 

"  Taken,  sir,"  Tope  deferentially  murmurs. 

"  —  Poorly,  Tope?" 

"Why,  sir,  Mr.  Jasper  was- that  breathed  —  " 

"  I  wouldn't  say  '  That  breathed,'  Tope,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  interposes, 
with  the  same  touch  as  before.     "Not  English  —  to  the  Dean." 

"Breathed  to  that  extent,"  the  Dean  (not  unflattered  by  this  indirect 
homage)  condescendingly  remarks,  "would  be  preferable." 

"  Mr.  Jasper's  breathing  was  so  remarkably  short,"  thus  discreetly 
does  Mr.  Tope  work  his  way  round  the  sunken  rock,  "  when  he  came 
in,  that  it  distressed  him  mightily  to  get  his  notes  out :  which  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  his  having  a  kind  of  fit  on  him  after  a  little. 
His  memory  grew  dazed."  Mr.  Tope,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  shoots  this  word  out,  as  defying  him  to  improve  upon 
it :  "  and  a  dimness  and  giddiness  crept  over  him  as  strange  as  ever  I 
saw  ;  though  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  particularly,  himself.  However, 
a  little  time  and  a  little  water  brought  him  out  of  his  Daze."  Mr. 
Tope  repeats  the  word  and  its  emphasis,  with  the  air  of  saying,  "  As 
I  have  made  a  success,  I'll  make  it  again." 

"  And  Mr.  Jasper  has  gone  home  quite  himself,  has  he  ? "  asked  the 
Dean. 

"Your  Reverence,  he  has  gone  home  quite  himself.  And  I'm  glad 
to  see  he's  having  his  fire  kindled  up,  for  it's  chilly  after  the  wet,  and 
the  Cathedral  had  both  a  damp  feel  and  a  damp  touch  this  afternoon, 
and  he  was  very  shivery." 

They  all  three  looked  towards  an  old  stone  gatehouse  crossing  the 
Close,  with  an  arched  thoroughfare  passing  beneath  it.  Through  its 
latticed  window,  a  fire  shines  out  upon  the  fast-darkening  scene, 
involving  in  shadow  the  pendant  masses  of  ivy  and  creeper  covering 
the  building's  front.  As  the  deep  Cathedral-bell  strikes  the  hour,  a 
ripple  of  wind  goes  through  these  at  their  distance,  like  a  ripple  of  the 
solemn  sound  that  hums  through  tomb  and  tower,  broken  niche  and 
defaced  statue,  in  the  pile  close  at  hand. 

"  Is  Mr.  Jasper's  nephew  with  him  ? "  the  Dean  asks. 

"No,  sir," .  replies  the  Verger,  "but  expected.  There's  his  own 
solitary  shadow  betwixt  his  two  windows  —  the  one  looking  this  way, 
and  the  one  looking  down  into  the  High  Street  —  drawing  his  own 
curtains  now." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  the  Dean,  with  a  sprightly  air  of  breaking  up  the 
little  conference,  "  I  hope  Mr.  Jasper's  heart  may  not  be  too  much  set 
upon  his  nephew.  Our  affections,  however  laudable,  in  this  transitory 
world,  should  never  master  us ;  we  should  guide  them,  guide  them. 
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I  find  I  am  not  disagreeably  reminded  of  my  dinner,  by  hearing  my 
dinner-bell.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  you  will,  before  going  home,  look 
in  on  Jasper?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Dean.  And  tell  him  that  you  had  the  kindness  to 
desire  to  know  how  he  was  ? " 

"  Ay,  do  so,  do  so.  Certainly.  Wished  to  know  how  he  was.  By 
all  means.     Wished  to  know  how  he  was." 

With  a  pleasant  air  of  patronage,  the  Dean  as  nearly  cocks  his 
quaint  hat  as  a  Dean  in  good  spirits  may,  and  directs  his  comely  gaiters 
towards  the  ruddy  dining-room  of  the  snug  old  red-brick  house,  where 
he  is  at  present  "  in  residence  "  with  Mrs.  Dean  and  Miss  Dean. 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon,  fair  and  rosy,  and  perpetually  pitching 
himself  headforemost  into  all  the  deep  running  water  in  the  surround- 
ing country ;  Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon,  early  riser,  musical,  classi- 
cal, cheerful,  kind,  good-natured,  social,  contented,  and  boy-like ;  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon  and  good  man,  lately  "  Coach  "  upon  the 
chief  Pagan  high-roads,  but  since  promoted  by  a  patron  (grateful  for 
a  well-taught  son)  to  his  present  Christian  beat ;  betakes  himself  to 
the  gate-house,  on  his  way  home  to  his  early  tea. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  from  Tope  that  you  have  not  been  well,  Jasper." 

"  O,  it  was  nothing,  nothing  !  " 

"  You  look  a  little  worn." 

"Do  I?  O,  I  don't  think  so.  What  is  better,  I  don't  feel  so. 
Tope  has  made  too  much  of  it,  I  suspect.  It's  his  trade  to  make  the 
most  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  Cathedral,  you  know." 

"  I  may  tell  the  Dean  —  I  call  expressly  from  the  Dean  —  that  you 
are  all  right  again  ? " 

The  reply,  with  a  slight  smile,  is,  "  Certainly  ;  with  my  respects  and 
thanks  to  the  Dean." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you  expect  young  Drood." 

"I  expect  the  dear  fellow  every  moment." 

"  Ah  !     He  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  doctor,  Jasper." 

"  More  good  than  a  dozen  doctors :  for  I  love  him  dearly,  and  I 
don't  love  doctors,  or  doctors'  stuff." 

•  Mr.  Jasper  is  a  dark  man  of  some  six-and-twenty,  with  thick, 
lustrous,  well-arranged  black  hair  and  whisker.  He  looks  older  than 
he  is,  as  dark  men  often  do.  His  voice  is  deep  and  good,  his  face 
and  figure  are  good,  his  manner  is  a  little  sombre.  His  room  is  a 
little  sombre,  and  may  have  had  its  influence  in  forming  his  manner. 
It  is  mostly  in  shadow.  Even  when  the  sun  shines  brilliantly,  it  seldom 
touches  the  grand  piano  in  the  recess,  or  the  folio  music-books  on  the 
stand,  or  the  bookshelves  on  the  wall,  or  the  unfinished  picture  of  a 
blooming  school-girl  hanging  over  the  chimney-piece ;  her  flowing 
brown  hair  tied  with  a  blue  riband,  and  her  beauty  remarkable  for  a 
quiet  childish,  almost  babyish,  touch  of  saucy  discontent,  comically 
conscious  of  itself.  (There  is  not  the  least  artistic  merit  in  this  picture, 
which  is  a  mere  daub  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  painter  has  made  it 
humorously — one  might  almost  say,  revengefully  —  like  the  original.) 

"  We  shall  miss  you,  Jasper,  at  the  '  Alternate  Musical  Wednesdays  ' 
to-night ;  but  no  doubt  you  are  best  at  home.  Good  night.  God 
bless  you !     '  Tell  me,  shep-herds,  te-e-ell  me  ;  tell  me-e-e,  have  you 
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seen  (have  you  seen,  have  you  seen,  have  you  seen)  my-y-y  Flo-o-ora-a 
pass  this  way ! ' "  Melodiously  good  Minor  Canon  the  Reverend 
Septimus  Crisparkle  thus  delivers  himself,  in  musical  rhythm,  as  he 
withdraws  his  amiable  face  from  the  doorway  and  conveys  it  down 
stairs. 

Sounds  of  greeting  and  recognition,  pass  between  the  Reverend 
Septimus  and  somebody  else,  at  the  stair-foot.  Mr.  Jasper  listens, 
starts  from  his  chair,  and  catches  a  young  fellow  in  his  arms,  ex- 
claiming,— 

"  My  dear  Edwin  ! " 

"  My  dear  Jack !     So  glad  to  see  you  ! " 

"  Get  off  your  great-coat,  bright  boy,  and  sit  down  here  in  your  own 
corner.  Your  feet  are  not  wet  ?  Pull  your  boots  off.  Do  pull  your 
boots  off." 

"  My  clear  Jack,  I  am  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Don't  moddley-coddley, 
there's  a  good  fellow.  I  like  anything  better  than  being  moddley- 
coddleyed." 

With  the  check  upon  him  of  being  unsympathetically  restrained  in 
a  genial  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Jasper  stands  still,  and  looks 
on  intently  at  the  young  fellow,  divesting  himself  of  his  outer  coat, 
hat,  gloves,  and  so  forth.  Once  for  all,  a  look  of  intentness  and 
intensity, —  a  look  of  hungry,  exacting,  watchful,  and  yet  devoted 
affection  —  is  always,  now  and  ever  afterwards,  on  the  Jasper  face 
whenever  the  Jasper  face  is  addressed  in  this  direction.  And  when- 
ever it  is  so  addressed,  it  is  never,  on  this  occasion  or  on  any  other, 
dividedly  addressed  ;  it  is  always  concentrated. 

"  Now  I  am  right,  and  now  I'll  take  my  corner,  Jack.  Any  dinner, 
Jack?" 

Mr.  Jasper  opens  a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  discloses 
a  small  inner  room  pleasantly  lighted  and  prepared,  wherein  a  comely 
dame  is  in  the  act  of  setting  dishes  on  table. 

"  What  a  jolly  old  Jack  it  is  ! "  cried  the  young  fellow,  with  a  clap  of 
his  hands.     "  Look  here,  Jack  ;  tell  me  ;  whose  birthday  is  it  ? " 

"  Not  yours,  I  know,"  Mr.  Jasper  answers,  pausing  to  consider. 

"  Not  mine,  you  know  ?     No  ;  not  mine,  I  know  !     Pussy's  !  " 

Fixed  as  the  look  the  young  fellow  meets  is,  there  is  yet  in  it  some 
strange  power  of  suddenly  including  the  sketch  over  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  Pussy's,  Jack !  We  must  drink  Many  happy  returns  to  her. 
Come,  uncle,  take  your  dutiful  and  sharp-set  nephew  in  to  dinner." 

As  the  boy  (for  he  is  little  more)  lays  a  hand  on  Jasper's  shoulder, 
Jasper  cordially  and  gayly  lays  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  so  Mar- 
seillaise-wise they  go  in  to  dinner. 

"  And  Lord  !  Here's  Mrs.  Tope  ! "  cries  the  boy.  "  Lovelier  than 
ever ! " 

"  Never  you  mind  me,  Master  Edwin,"  retorts  the  Verger's  wife  ;  "  I 
can  take  care  of  myself." 

"  You  can't.  You're  much  too  handsome.  Give  me  a  kiss,  because 
it's  Pussy's  birthday." 

"  I'd  Pussy  you,  young  man,  if  I  was  Pussy,  as  you  call  her,"  Mrs. 
Tope  blushingly  retorts,  after  being  saluted.     "  Your  uncle's  too  much 
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wrapped  up  in  you,  that's  where  it  is.  He  makes  so  much  of  you,  that 
it's  my  opinion  you  think  you've  only  to  call  your  Pussys  by  the  dozen, 
to  make  'em  come." 

"You  forget,  Mrs.  Tope,"  Mr.  Jasper  interposes,  taking  his  place  at 
table  with  a  genial  smile,  "  and  so  do  you,  Ned,  that  Uncle  and  Nephew 
are  words  prohibited  here  by  common  consent  and  express  agreement. 
For  what  we  are  going  to  receive  His  holy  name  be  praised  ! " 

"  Done  like  the  Dean  !  Witness,  Edwin  Drood  !  Please  to  carve, 
Jack,  for  I  can't." 

This  sally  ushers  in  the  dinner.  Little  to  the  present  purpose,  or  to 
any  purpose,  is  said,  while  it  is  in  course  of  being  disposed  of.  At 
length  the  cloth  is  drawn,  and  a  dish  of  walnuts  and  a  decanter  of 
rich-colored  sherry  are  placed  upon  the  table. 

"  I  say  !  Tell  me,  Jack,"  the  young  fellow  then  flows  on  :  "  do  you 
really  and  truly  feel  as  if  the  mention  of  our  relationship  divided  us  at 
all  ?     I  don't." 

"  Uncles  as  a  rule,  Ned,  are  so  much  older  than  their  nephews,"  is 
the  reply,  "that  I  have  that  feeling  instinctively." 

"  As  a  rule  ?  Ah,  maybe  !  But  what  is  a  difference  in  age  of  half 
a  dozen  years  or  so  ?  And  some  uncles,  in  large  families,  are  even 
younger  than  their  nephews.  By  George,  I  wish  it  was  the  case  with 
us  ! " 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  if  it  was,  I'd  take  the  lead  with  you,  Jack,  and  be  as  wise 
as  Begone  dull  care  that  turned  a  young  man  gray,  and  begone  dull 
care  that  turned  an  old  man  to  clay.     Halloa,  Jack!     Don't  drink." 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Asks  why  not,  on  Pussy's  birthday,  and  no  Happy  Returns  pro- 
posed !     Pussy,  Jack,  and  many  of  'em  !     Happy  returns,  I  mean." 

Laying  an  affectionate  and  laughing  touch  on  the  boy's  extended 
hand,  as  if  it  were  at  once  his  giddy  head  and  his  light  heart,  Mr. 
Jasper  drinks  the  toast  in  silence. 

"  Hip,  hip,  hip,  and  nine  times  nine,  and  one  to  finish  with,  and  all 
that,  understood  !  Hooray,  hooray,  hooray  !  And  now,  Jack,  let's  have 
a  little  talk  about  Pussy.  Two  pairs  of  nut-crackers  ?  Pass  me  one, 
and  take  the  other."     Crack.     "  How's  Pussy  getting  on,  Jack?" 

"  With  her  music  ?     Fairly." 

"  What  a  dreadfully  conscientious  fellow  you  are,  Jack !  But  I 
know,  Lord  bless  you  !     Inattentive,  isn't  she?" 

"  She  can  learn  anything,  if  she  will." 

"  If  she  will  ?     Egad,  that's  it.     But  if  she  won't  ? " 

Crack.     On  Mr.  Jasper's  part. 

"  How's  she  looking,  Jack  ? " 

Mr.  Jasper's  concentrated  face  again  includes  the  portrait  as  he 
returns,  "Very  like  your  sketch  indeed." 

"  I  am  a  little  proud  of  it,"  says  the  young  fellow,  glancing  up  at  the 
sketch  with  complacency,  and  then  shutting  one  eye,  and  taking  a 
corrected  prospect  of  it  over  a  level  bridge  of  nut-cracker  in  the  air : 
"  Not  badly  hit  off  from  memory.  But  I  ought  to  have  caught  that 
expression  pretty  well,  for  I  have  seen  it  often  enough." 

Crack.     On  Edwin  Drood's  part. 
39 
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Crack.     On  Mr.  Jasper's  part. 

"  In  point  of  fact,"  the  former  resumes,  after  some  silent  dipping 
among  his  fragments  of  walnut  with  an  air  of  pique,  "I  see  it  when- 
ever I  go  to  see  Pussy.  If  I  don't  find  it  on  her  face,  I  leave  it 
there. —  You  know  I  do,  Miss  Scornful  Pert.  Booh  !  "  With  a  twirl 
of  the  nut-crackers  at  the  portrait. 

Crack.     Crack.     Crack.     Slowly,  on  Mr.  Jasper's  part. 

Crack.     Sharply,  on  the  part  of  Edwin  Drood. 

Silence  on  both  sides. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  tongue,  Jack  ? " 

"  Have  you  found  yours,  Ned  ? " 

"  No,  but  really  ;  —  isn't  it,  you  know,  after  all  ? " 

Mr.  Jasper  lifts  his  dark  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

"Isn't  it  unsatisfactory  to  be  cut  off  from  choice  in  such  a  matter? 
There,  Jack !  I  tell  you !  If  I  could  choose,  I  would  choose  Pussy 
from  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  have  not  got  to  choose." 

"  That's  what  I  complain  of.  My  dead-and-gone  father  and  Pussy's 
dead-and-gone  father  must  needs  marry  us  together  by  anticipation. 
Why  the  —  Devil,  I  was  going  to  say,  if  it  had  been  respectful  to  their 
memory  —  couldn't  they  leave  us  alone?" 

"Tut,  tut,  clear  boy,"  Mr.  Jasper  remonstrates,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
deprecation. 

"Tut,  tut?  Yes,  Jack,  it's  all  very  well  for  you.  You  can  take  it 
easily.  Your  life  is  not  laid  down  to  scale,  and  lined  and  dotted  out 
for  you,  like  a  surveyor's  plan.  You  have  no  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  you  are  forced  upon  anybody,  nor  has  anybody  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  she  is  forced  upon  you,  or  that  you  are  forced  upon  her. 
You  can  choose  for  yourself.  Life,  for  you,  is  a  plum  with  the  natural 
bloom  on  ;  it  hasn't  been  over-carefully  wiped  off  for  you  —  " 

"Don't  stop,  dear  fellow.     Go  on." 

"  Can  I  anyhow  have  hurt  your  feelings,  Jack  ? " 

"  How  can  you  have  hurt  my  feelings  ? " 

"  Good  Heaven,  Jack,  you  look  frightfully  ill !  There's  a  strange 
film  come  over  your  eyes." 

Mr.  Jasper,  with  a  forced  smile,  stretches  out  his  right  hand,  as  if 
at  once  to  disarm  apprehension  and  gain  time  to  get  better.  After  a 
while  he  says  faintly, — 

"  I  have  been  taking  opium  for  a  pain  —  an  agony  —  that  sometimes 
overcomes  me.  The  effects  of  the  medicine  steal  over  me  like  a  blight 
or  a  cloud,  and  pass.  You  see  them  in  the  act  of  passing ;  they  will 
be  gone  directly.     Look  away  from  me.     They  will  go  all  the  sooner." 

With  a  scared  face  the  younger  man  complies,  by  casting  his  eyes 
downward  at  the  ashes  on  the  hearth.  Not  relaxing  his  own  gaze  at 
the  fire,  but  rather  strengthening  it  with  a  fierce,  firm  grip  upon  his 
elbow-chair,  the  elder  sits  for  a  few  moments  rigid,  and  then,  with  thick 
drops  standing  on  his  forehead,  and  a  sharp  catch  of  his  breath, 
becomes  as  he  was  before.  On  his  so  subsiding  in  his  chair,  his 
nephew  gently  and  assiduously  tends  him  while  he  quietly  recovers. 
When  Jasper  is  restored,  he  lays  a  tender  hand  upon  his  nephew's 
shoulder,  and,  in  a  tone  of  voice  less  troubled  than  the  purport  of  his 
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words  —  indeed,  with  something  of  raillery  or  banter  in  it  —  thus 
addresses  him : — 

"  There  is  said  to  be  a  hidden  skeleton  in  every  house  ;  but  you 
thought  there  was  none  in  mine,  clear  Ned." 

"  Upon  my  life,  Jack,  I  did  think  so.  However,  when  I  come  to 
consider  that  even  in  Pussy's  house  —  if  she  had  one  —  and  in  mine  — 
if  I  had  one  —  " 

"You  were  going  to  say  (but  that  I  interrupted  you  in  spite  of 
myself)  what  a  quiet  life  mine  is.  No  whirl  and  uproar  around  me, 
no  distracting  commerce  or  calculation,  no  risk,  no  change  of  place, 
myself  devoted  to  the  art  I  pursue,  my  business  my  pleasure." 

"  I  really  was  going  to  say  something  of  the  kind,  Jack ;  but  you 
see,  you,  speaking  of  yourself,  almost  necessarily  leave  out  much  that 
I  should  have  put  in.  For  instance  :  I  should  have  put  in  the  fore- 
ground, your  being  so  much  respected  as  Lay  Precentor,  or  Lay  Clerk, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  this  Cathedral ;  your  enjoying  the  reputation 
of  having  done  such  wonders  with  the  choir;  your  choosing  your 
society,  and  holding  such  an  independent  position  in  this  queer  old 
place  ;  your  gift  of  teaching  (why,  even  Pussy,  who  don't  like  being 
taught,  says  there  never  was  such  a  Master  as  you  are !)  and  your  con- 
nection." 

"Yes  ;  I  saw  what  you  were  tending  to.     I  hate  it." 

"Hate  it,  Jack ? "     ( Much  bewildered. ) 

"  I  hate  it.  The  cramped  monotony  of  my  existence  grinds  me 
away  by  the  grain.     How  does  our  service  sound  to  you  ? " 

"Beautiful!     Quite  celestial." 

"  It  often  sounds  to  me  quite  devilish.  I  am  so  weary  of  it.  The 
echoes  of  my  own  voice  among  the  arches  seem  to  mock  me  with  my 
daily  drudging  round.  No  wretched  monk  who  droned  his  life  away 
in  that  gloomy  place,  before  me,  can  have  been  more  tired  of  it  than 
I  am.  He  could  take  for  relief  (and  did  take)  to  carving  demons  out 
of  the  stalls  and  seats  and  desks.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Must  I  take  to 
carving  them  out  of  my  heart  ? " 

"  I  thought  you  had  so  exactly  found  your  niche  in  life,  Jack," 
Edwin  Drood  returns,  astonished,  bending  forward  in  his  chair  to  lay 
a  sympathetic  hand  on  Jasper's  knee,  and  looking  at  him  with  an 
anxious  face. 

"  I  know  you  thought  so.     They  all  think  so." 

"Well ;  I  suppose  they  do,"  says  Edwin,  meditating  aloud.  "  Pussy 
thinks  so." 

"  When  did  she  tell  you  that  ? " 

"The  last  time  I  was  here.  You  remember  when, —  three  months 
ago." 

"  How  did  she  phrase  it  ? " 

"  Oh  !  She  only  said  that  she  had  become  your  pupil,  and  that  you 
were  made  for  your  vocation." 

The  younger  man  glances  at  the  portrait.     The  elder  sees  it  in  him. 

"  Anyhow,  my  clear  Ned,"  Jasper  resumes,  as  he  shakes  his  head 
with  a  grave  cheerfulness,  "  I  must  subdue  myself  to  my  vocation, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing  outwardly.  It's  too  late  to  find  another 
now.     This  is  a  confidence  between  us." 
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"  It  shall  be  sacredly  preserved,  Jack." 

"  I  have  reposed  it  in  you,  because  —  " 

"  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you.  Because  we  are  fast  friends,  and  because 
you  love  and  trust  me,  as  I  love  and  trust  you.     Both  hands,  Jack." 

As  each  stands  looking  into  the  other's  eyes,  and  as  the  uncle  holds 
the  nephew's  hands,  the  uncle  thus  proceeds : — 

"  You  know  now,  don't  you,  that  even  a  poor  monotonous  chorister 
and  grinder  of  music,  in  his  niche,  may  be  troubled  with  some  stray- 
sort  of  ambition,  aspiration,  restlessness,  dissatisfaction,  what  shall  we 
call  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear  Jack." 

"  And  you  will  remember  ? " 

"  My  dear  Jack,  I  only  ask  you,  am  I  likely  to  forget  what  you  have 
said  with  so  much  feeling  ? " 

"Take  it  as  a  warning,  then." 

In  the  act  of  having  his  hands  released,  and  of  moving  a  step  back, 
Edwin  pauses  for  an  instant  to  consider  the  application  of  these  last 
words.     The  instant  over,  he  says,  sensibly  touched, — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  but  a  shallow,  surface  kind  of  fellow,  Jack,  and 
that  my  headpiece  is  none  of  the  best.  But  I  needn't  say  I  am  young  ; 
and  perhaps  I  shall  not  grow  worse  as  I  grow  older.  At  all  events,  I 
hope  I  have  something  impressible  within  me,  which  feels  —  deeply 
feels  —  the  disinterestedness  of  your  painfully  laying  your  inner  self 
bare,  as  a  warning  to  me." 

Mr.  Jasper's  steadiness  of  face  and  figure  becomes  so  marvellous 
that  his  breathing  seems  to  have  stopped. 

"  I  couldn't  fail  to  notice,  Jack,  that  it  cost  you  a  great  effort,  and 
that  you  were  very  much  moved,  and  very  unlike  your  usual  self.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  you  were  extremely  fond  of  me,  but  I  really  was 
not  prepared  for  your,  as  I  may  say,  sacrificing  yourself  to  me,  in  that 
way." 

Mr.  Jasper,  becoming  a  breathing  man  again  without  the  smallest 
stage  of  transition  between  the  two  extreme  states,  lifts  his  shoulders, 
laughs,  and  waves  his  right  arm. 

"  No ;  don't  put  the  sentiment  away,  Jack ;  please  don't ;  for  I  am 
very  much  in  earnest.  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  unhealthy  state  of 
mind  which  you  have  so  powerfully  described  is  attended  with  some 
real  suffering,  and  is  hard  to  bear.  But  let  me  reassure  you,  Jack,  as 
to  the  chances  of  its  overcoming  Me.  I  don't  think  I  am  in  the  way 
of  it.  In  some  few  months  less  than  another  year,  you  know,  I  shall 
carry  Pussy  off  from  school  as  Mrs.  Edwin  Drood.  I  shall  then  go 
engineering  into  the  East,  and  Pussy  with  me.  And  although  we  have 
our  little  tiffs  now,  arising  out  of  a  certain  unavoidable  flatness  that 
attends  our  love-making,  owing  to  its  end  being  all  settled  beforehand, 
still  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  getting  on  capitally  then,  when  it's  done 
and  can't  be  helped.  In  short,  Jack,  to  go  back  to  the  old  song  I  was 
freely  quoting  at  dinner  (and  who  knows  old  songs  better  than  you !), 
my  wife  shall  dance  and  I  will  sing,  so  merrily  pass  the  day.  Of  Pussy's 
being  beautiful  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ; —  and,  when  you  are  good 
besides,  Little  Miss  Impudence,"  once  more  apostrophizing  the  portrait, 
"  I'll  burn  your  comic  likeness  and  paint  your  music-master  another." 
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Mr.  Jasper,  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  with  an  expression  of 
musing  benevolence  on  his  face,  has  attentively  watched  every  animated 
look  and  gesture  attending  the  delivery  of  these  words.  He  remains 
in  that  attitude  after  they  are  spoken,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  fascination 
attendant  on  his  strong  interest  in  the  youthful  spirit  that  he  loves  so 
well.     Then,  he  says  with  a  quiet  smile, — 

"  You  won't  be  warned,  then  ? " 

'( No,  Jack." 

"You  can't  be  warned,  then?"  -. 

"  No,  Jack,  not  by  you.  Besides  that  I  don't  really  consider  myself 
in  danger,  I  don't  like  your  putting  yourself  in  that  position." 

"  Shall  we  go  and  walk  in  the  church-yard  ? " 

"  By  all  means.  You  won't  mind  my  slipping  out  of  it  for  half  a 
moment  to  the  Nuns'  House,  and  leaving  a  parcel  there  ?  Only  gloves 
for  Pussy  ;  as  many  pairs  of  gloves  as  she  is  years  old  to-day.  Rather 
poetical,  Jack?" 

Mr.  Jasper,  still  in  the  same  attitude,  murmurs,  " '  Nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life,'  Ned  !  " 

"  Here's  the  parcel  in  my  great-coat  pocket.  They  must  be  pre- 
sented to-night,  or  the  poetry  is  gone.  It's  against  regulations  for  me 
to  call  at  night,  but  not  to  leave  a  packet.     I  am  ready,  Jack !  " 

Mr.  Jasper  dissolves  his  attitude,  and  they  go  out  together. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    NUNS'    HOUSE. 

For  sufficient  reasons,  which  this  narrative  will  itself  unfold  as  it 
advances,  a  fictitious  name  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  old  Cathedral 
town.  Let  it  stand  in  these  pages  as  Cloisterham.  It  was  once 
possibly  known  to  the  Druids  by  another  name,  and  certainly  to  the 
Romans  by  another,  and  to  the  Saxons  by  another,  and  to  the  Normans 
by  another ;  and  a  name  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  many  centuries 
can  be  of  little  moment  to  its  dusty  chronicles. 

An  ancient  city  Cloisterham,  and  no  meet  dwelling-place  for  any 
one  with  hankerings  after  the  noisy  world.  A  monotonous,  silent  city, 
deriving  an  earthy  flavor  throughout  from  its  cathedral  crypt,  and  so 
abounding  in  vestiges  of  monastic  graves,  that  the  Cloisterham  children 
grow  small  salad  in  the  dust  of  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  make  dirt- 
pies  of  nuns  and  friars ;  while  every  ploughman  in  its  outlying  fields 
renders  to  once  puissant  Lord  Treasurers,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
such-like,  the  attention  which  the  Ogre  in  the  story-book  desired  to 
render  to  his  unbidden  visitor,  and  grinds  their  bones  to  make  his 
bread. 

A  drowsy  city  Cloisterham,  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  suppose,  with 
an  inconsistency  more  strange  than  rare,  that  all  its  changes  lie  behind 
it,  and  that  there  are  no  more  to  come.  A  queer  moral  to  derive  from 
antiquity,  yet  older  than  any  traceable  antiquity.  So  silent  are  the 
streets  of  Cloisterham  (though  prone  to  echo  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion), that  of  a  summer-day  the  sunblinds  of  its  shops  scarce  dare  to 
flap  in  the  south  wind ;  while  the  sunbrowned  tramps  who  pass  along 
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and  stare,  quicken  their  limp  a  little,  that  they  may  the  sooner  get 
beyond  the  confines  of  its  oppressive  respectability.  This  is  a  feat  not 
difficult  of  achievement,  seeing  that  the  streets  of  Cloisterham  city  are 
little  more  than  one  narrow  street  by  which  you  get  into  it  and  get  out 
of  it :  the  rest  being  mostly  disappointing  yards  with  pumps  in  them 
and  no  thoroughfare, —  exception  made  of  the  Cathedral-close,  and  a 
paved  Quaker  settlement,  in  color  and  general  conformation  very  like 
a  Quakeress's  bonnet,  up  in  a  shady  corner. 

In  a  word,  a  city  of  another  and  a  bygone  time  is  Cloisterham,  with 
its  hoarse  Cathedral  bell,  its  hoarse  rooks  hovering  about  the  Cathedral 
tower,  its  hoarser  and  less  distinct  rooks  in  the  stalls  far  beneath. 
Fragments  of  old  wall,  saint's  chapel,  chapter-house,  convent,  and 
monastery,  have  got  incongruously  or  obstructively  built  into  many  of 
its  houses  and  gardens,  much  as  kindred  jumbledt notions  have  become 
incorporated  into  many  of  its  citizens'  minds.  All  things  in  it  are  of 
the  past.  Even  its  single  pawnbroker  takes  in  no  pledges,  nor  has  he 
for  a  long  time,  but  offers  vainly  an  unredeemed  stock  for  sale,  of  which 
the  costlier  articles  are  dim  and  pale  old  watches  apparently  in  a  slow 
perspiration,  tarnished  sugar-tongs  with  ineffectual  legs,  and  odd  volumes 
of  dismal  books.  The  most  abundant  and  the  most  agreeable  evi- 
dences of  progressing  life  in  Cloisterham  are  the  evidences  of  vegetable 
life  in  its  many  gardens  ;  even  its  drooping  and  despondent  little 
theatre  has  its  poor  strip  of  garden,  receiving  the  foul  fiend,  when  he 
ducks  from  its  stage  into  the  infernal  regions,  among  scarlet  beans  or 
oyster-shells,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  Cloisterham  stands  the  Nuns'  House  ;  a  venerable 
brick  edifice  whose  present  appellation  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
legend  of  its  conventual  uses.  On  the  trim  gate  enclosing  its  old 
courtyard  is  a  resplendent  brass  plate  flashing  forth  the  legend : 
"  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.  Miss  Twinkleton."  The  house-front 
is  so  old  and  worn,  and  the  brass  plate  is  so  shining  and  staring,  that 
the  general  result  has  reminded  imaginative  strangers  of  a  battered 
old  beau  with  a  large  modern  eye-glass  stuck  in  his  blind  eye. 

Whether  the  nuns  of  yore,  being  of  a  submissive  rather  than  a  stiff- 
necked  generation,  habitually  bent  their  contemplative  heads  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  beams  in  the  low  ceilings  of  the  many  chambers  of  their 
House  ;  whether  they  sat  in  its  long  low  windows,  telling  their  beads 
for  their  mortification  instead  of  making  necklaces  of  them  for  their 
adornment ;  whether  they  were  ever  walled  up  alive  in  odd  angles  and 
jutting  gables  of  the  building  for  having  some  ineradicable  leaven  of 
busy  mother  Nature  in  them  which  has  kept  the  fermenting  world  alive 
ever  since  ;  —  these  may  be  matters  of  interest  to  its  haunting  ghosts 
(if  any),  but  constitute  no  item  in  Miss  Twinkleton's  half-yearly 
accounts.  They  are  neither  of  Miss  Twinkleton's  inclusive  regulars, 
nor  of  her  extras.  The  lady  who  undertakes  the  poetical  department 
of  the  establishment  at  so  much  (or  so  little)  a  quarter,  has  no  pieces 
in  her  list  of  recitals  bearing  on  such  unprofitable  questions. 

As,  in  some  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  in  others  of  animal  mag- 
netism, there  are  two  states  of  consciousness  which  never  clash,  but 
each  of  which  pursues  its  separate  course  as  though  it  were  continuous 
instead  of  broken  (thus  if  I  hide  my  watch  when  I  am  drunk,  I  must 
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be  drunk  again  before  I  can  remember  where),  so  Miss  Twinkleton 
has  two  distinct  and  separate  phases  of  being.  Every  night,  the 
moment  the  young  ladies  have  retired  to  rest,  does  Miss  Twinkleton 
smarten  up  her  curls  a  little,  brighten  up 'her  eyes  a  little,  and  become 
a  sprightlier  Miss  Twinkleton  than  the  young  ladies  have  ever  seen. 
Every  night,  at  the  same  hour  does  Miss  Twinkleton  resume  the  topics 
of  the  previous  night,  comprehending  the  tenderer  scandal  of  Cloister- 
ham,  of"  which  she  has  no  knowledge  whatever  by  day,  and  references 
to  a  certain  season  at  Tunbridge  Wells  (airily  called  by  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton in  this  state  of  her  existence  "The  Wells"),  notably  the  season 
wherein  a  certain  finished  gentleman  (compassionately  called  by  Miss 
Twinkleton  in  this  state  of  her  existence,  "  Foolish  Mr.  Porters  ")  re- 
vealed a  homage  of  the  heart,  whereof  Mrs.  Twinkleton,  in  her  scholastic 
state  of  existence,  is  as  ignorant  as  a  granite  pillar.  Miss  Twinkleton's 
companion  in  both  states  of  existence,  and  equally  adaptable  to  either, 
is  one  Mrs.  Tisher,  a  deferential  widow  with  a  weak  back,  a  chronic 
sigh,  and  a  suppressed  voice,  who  looks  after  the  young  ladies'  ward- 
robes, and  leads  them  to  infer  that  she  has  seen  better  days.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the  servants,  handed 
down  from  race  to  race,  that  the  departed  Tisher  was  a  hairdresser. 

The  pet  pupil  of  the  Nuns'  House  is  Miss  Rosa  Bud,  of  course 
called  Rosebud  ;  wonderfully  pretty,  wonderfully  childish,  wonderfully 
whimsical.  An  awkward  interest  (awkward  because  romantic)  attaches 
to  Miss  Bud  in  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies,  on  account  of  its  being 
known  to  them  that  a  husband  has  been  chosen  for  her  by  will  and 
bequest,  and  that  her  guardian  is  bound  down  to  bestow  her  on  that 
husband  when  he  comes  of  age.  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her  seminarial 
state  of  existence,  has  combated  the  romantic  aspect  of  this  destiny 
by  affecting  to  shake  her  head  over  it  behind  Miss  Bud's  dimpled 
shoulders,  and  to  brood  on  the  unhappy  lot  of  that  doomed  little 
victim.  But  with  no  better  effect  —  possibly  some  unfelt  touch  of 
foolish  Mr.  Porters  has  undermined  the  endeavor  —  than  to  evoke  from 
the  young  ladies  a  unanimous  bedchamber  cry  of  "  Oh !  what  a  pre- 
tending old  thing  Miss  Twinkleton  is,  my  dear ! " 

The  Nuns'  House  is  never  in  such  a  state  of  flutter  as  when  this 
allotted  husband  calls  to  see  little  Rosebud.  (It  is  unanimously 
understood  by  the  young  ladies  that  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  and  that  if  Miss  Twinkleton  disputed  it  she  would  be  instantly 
taken  up  and  transported.)  When  his  ring  at  the  gate-bell  is  expected, 
or  takes  place,  every  young  lady  who  can,  under  any  pretence,  look 
out  of  window,  looks  out  of  window ;  while  every  young  lady  who  is 
"practising"  practises  out  of  time  ;  and  the  French  class  becomes  so 
demoralised  that  the  Mark  goes  round  as  briskly  as  the  bottle  at  a 
convivial  party  in  the  last  century. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  after  the  dinner  of  two  at  the 
Gate  House,  the  bell  is  rung  with  the  usual  fluttering  results. 

"Mr.  Edwin  Drood  to  see  Miss  Rosa." 

This  is  the  announcement  of  the  parlor-maid  in  chief.  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton, with  an  exemplary  air  of  melancholy  on  her,  turns  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  says,  "You  may  go  clown,  my  dear."  Miss  Bud  goes  down, 
followed  by  all  eyes. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Drood  is  waiting  in  Miss  Twinkleton's  own  parlor,  a 
dainty  room,  with  nothing  more  directly  scholastic  in  it  than  a  terres- 
trial and  a  celestial  globe.  These  expressive  machines  imply  (to 
parents  and  guardians)  that  even  when  Miss  Twinkleton  retires  into 
the  bosom  of  privacy,  duty  may  at  any  moment  compel  her  to  become 
a  sort  of  Wandering  Jewess,  scouring  the  earth  and  soaring  through 
the  skies  in  search  of  knowledge  for  her  pupils. 

The  last  new  maid,  who  has  never  seen  the  young  gentleman  Miss 
Rosa  is  engaged  to,  and  who  is  making  his  acquaintance  between  the 
hinges  of  the  open  door,  left  open  for  the  purpose,  stumbles  guiltily 
down  the  kitchen  stairs,  as  a  charming  little  apparition  with  its  face 
concealed  by  a  little  silk  apron  thrown  over  its  head,  glides  into  the 
parlor. 

"  Oh !  It  is  so  ridiculous ! "  says  the  apparition,  stopping  and 
shrinking.     "  Don't,  Eddy  !  " 

"  Don't  what,  Rosa  ? " 

"  Don't  come  any  nearer,  please.     It  is  so  absurd." 

"What  is  absurd,  Rosa?" 

"  The  whole  thing  is.  It  is  so  absurd  to  be  an  engaged  orphan; 
and  it  is  so  absurd  to  have  the  girls  and  the  servants  scuttling  about 
after  one,  like  mice  in  the  wainscot ;  and  it  is  so  absurd  to  be  called 
upon." 

The  apparition  appears  to  have  a  thumb  in  the  corner  of  its  mouth 
while  making  this  complaint. 

"You  give  me  an  affectionate  reception,  Pussy,  I  must  say." 

"Well,  I  will  in  a  minute,  Eddy,  but  I  can't  just  yet.  How  are 
you  ? "  (very  shortly). 

"  I  am  unable  to  reply  that  I  am  much  the  better  for  seeing  you, 
Pussy,  inasmuch  as  I  see  nothing  of  you." 

This  second  remonstrance  brings  a  dark,  bright,  pouting  eye  out 
from  a  corner  of  the  apron  ;  but  it  swiftly  becomes  invisible  again,  as 
the  apparition  exclaims,  "  Oh  !  Good  Gracious,  you  have  had  half  your 
hair  cut  off!" 

"I  should  have  done  bettqjr  to  have  had  my  head  cut  off,  I  think," 
says  Edwin,  rumpling  the  hair  in  question,  with  a  fierce  glance  at  the 
looking-glass,  and  giving  an  impatient  stamp.     "  Shall  I  go  ? " 

"  No,  you  needn't  go  just  yet,  Eddy.  The  girls  would  all  be  asking 
questions  why  you  went." 

"  Once  for  all,  Rosa,  will  you  uncover  that  ridiculous  little  head  of 
yours  and  give  me  a  welcome  ? " 

The  apron  is  pulled  off  the  childish  head  as  its  wearer  replies, 
" You're  very  welcome,  Eddy.  There!  I'm  sure  that's  nice.  Shake 
hands.  No,  I  can't  kiss  you,  because  I've  got  an  acidulated  drop  in 
my  mouth." 

"  Are  you  at  all  glad  to  see  me,  Pussy  ? " 

"  O  yes,  I'm  dreadfully  glad. — Go  and  sit  down. —  Miss  Twinkleton." 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  excellent  lady,  when  these  visits  occur,  to 
appear  every  three  minutes,  either  in  her  own  person  or  in  that  of 
Mrs.  Tisher,  and  lay  an  offering  on  the  shrine  of  Propriety  by  affecting 
to  look  for  some  desiderated  article.  On  the  present  occasion,  Miss 
Twinkleton,  gracefully  gliding  in  and  out,  says,  in  passing,  "  How  do 
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you  do,  Mr.  Drood  ?  Very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  pleasure.  Pray 
excuse  me.     Tweezers.     Thank  you  !  " 

"  I  got  the  gloves  last  evening,  Eddy,  and  I  like  them  very  much. 
They  are  beauties." 

"Well,  that's  something,"  the  affianced  replies,  half  grumbling. 
"  The  smallest  encouragement  thankfully  received.  And  how  did  you 
pass  your  birthday,  Pussy  ? " 

"  Delightfully  !  Everybody  gave  me  a  present.  And  we  had  a  feast. 
And  we  had  a  ball  at  night." 

"  A  feast  and  a  ball,  eh  ?  These  occasions  seem  to  go  off  tolerably 
well  without  me,  Pussy." 

"  De-lightfully ! "  cries  Rosa,  in  a  quite  spontaneous  manner,  and 
without  the  least  pretence  of  reserve. 

"  Hah  !     And  what  was  the  feast  ? " 

"Tarts,  oranges,  jellies,  and  shrimps." 

"  Any  partners  at  the  ball  ? " 

"  We  danced  with  one  another,  of  course,  sir.  But  some  of  the  girls 
made  game  to  be  their  brothers.     It  was  so  droll ! " 

"  Did  anybody  make  game  to  be  — 

"  To  be  you  ?  O  dear,  yes  !  "  cries  Rosa,  laughing  with  great  enjoy- 
ment.    "That  was  the  first  thing  done." 

"  I  hope  she  did  it  pretty  well,"  says  Edwin,  rather  doubtfully. 

"Oh!     It  was  excellent!  —  I  wouldn't  dance  with  you,  you  know." 

Edwin  scarcely  seems  to  see  the  force  of  this  ;  begs  to  know  if  he  may 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  why  ? 

"  Because  I  was  so  tired  of  you,"  returns  Rosa.  But  she  quickly 
adds,  and  pleadingly,  too,  seeing  displeasure  in  his  face  :  "  Dear  Eddy, 
you  were  just  as  tired  of  me,  you  know." 

"  Did  I  say  so,  Rosa  ? " 

"  Say  so  !  Do  you  ever  say  so  ?  No,  you  only  showed  it.  Oh,  she 
did  it  so  well ! "  cried  Rosa,  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  with  her  counterfeit 
betrothed. 

"  It  strikes  me  that  she  must  be  a  devilish  impudent  girl,"  says 
Edwin  Drood.  "  And  so,  Pussy,  you  have  passed  your  last  birthday 
in  this  old  house." 

"Ah,  yes!"  Rosa  clasps  her  hands,  looks  down  with  a  sigh,  and 
shakes  her  head. 

"You  seem  to  be  sorry,  Rosa." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  old  place.  Somehow,  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
miss  me,  when  I  am  gone  so  far  away,  so  young." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  stop  short,  Rosa  ? " 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  a  swift,  bright  look  ;  next  moment  shakes 
her  head,  sighs,  and  looks  down  again. 

"That  is  to  say,  is  it  Pussy,  that  we  are  both  resigned?" 

She  nods  her  head  again,  and  after  a  short  silence,  quaintly  bursts 
out  with,  "You  know  we  must  be  married,  and  married  from  here, 
Eddy,  or  the  poor  girls  will  be  so  dreadfully  disappointed  ! " 

For  the  moment  there  is  more  of  compassion,  both  for  her  and  for 
himself,  in  her  affianced  husband's  face,  than  there  is  of  love.  He 
checks  the  look,  and  asks,  "  Shall  I  take  you  out  for  a  walk,  Rosa 
dear?" 
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Rosa  clear  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  on  this  point,  until  her  face, 
which  has  been  comically  reflective,  brightens.  "  O  yes,  Eddy  ;  let  us 
go  for  a  walk !  And  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You  shall  pretend  that 
you  are  engaged  to  somebody  else,  and  I'll  pretend  that  I  am  not 
engaged  to  anybody,  and  then  we  shan't  quarrel." 

"  Do  you  think  that  will  prevent  our  falling  out,  Rosa  ? " 

"  I  know  it  will.  Hush  !  Pretend  to  look  out  of  window. —  Mrs. 
Tisher ! » 

Through  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  accidents,  the  matronly  Tisher 
heaves  in  sight,  says,  in  rustling  through  the  room  like  the  legendary 
ghost  of  a  dowager  in  silken  skirts,  "  I  hope  I  see  Mr.  Drood  well ; 
though  I  needn't  ask,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  complexion  ?  I  trust  I 
disturb  no  one  ;  but  there  was  a  paper-knife  —  O,  thank  you,  I  am 
sure  ! "  and  disappears  with  her  prize. 

"  One  other  thing  you  must  do,  Eddy,  to  oblige  me,"  says  Rosebud. 
"  The  moment  we  get  into  the  street,  you  must  put  me  outside,  and  keep 
close  to  the  house  yourself, —  squeeze  and  graze  yourself  against  it." 

"  By  all  means,  Rosa,  if  you  wish  it.     Might  I  ask  why  ? " 

"Oh !  because  I  don't  want  the  girls  to  see  you." 

"  It's  a  fine  clay  ;  but  would  you  like  me  to  carry  an  umbrella  up  ? " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  sir.  You  havn't  got  polished  leather  boots  on," 
pouting,  with  one  shoulder  raised. 

"  Perhaps  that  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  girls,  even  if  they  did 
see  me,"  remarks  Edwin,  looking  down  at  his  boots  with  a  sudden 
distaste  for  them. 

"  Nothing  escapes  their  notice,  sir.  And  then  I  know  what  would 
happen.  Some  of  them  would  begin  reflecting  on  me  by  saying  (for 
they  are  free)  that  they  never  will  on  any  account  engage  themselves 
to  lovers  without  polished  leather  boots. —  Hark  !  Miss  Twinkleton. 
I'll  ask  for  leave." 

That  discreet  lady  being  indeed  heard  without,  inquiring  of  nobody 
in  a  blandly  conversational  tone  as  she  advances,  "  Eh  ?  Indeed ! 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  saw  my  mother-of-pearl  'button-holder  on  the 
work-table  in  my  room  ? "  is  at  once  solicited  for  walking  leave,  and 
graciously  accords  it.  And  soon  the  young  couple  go  out  of  the  Nuns' 
House,  taking  all  precautions  against  the  discovery  of  the  so  vitally 
defective  boots  of  Mr.  Edwin  Drood, —  precautions,  let  us  hope,  effec- 
tive for  the  peace  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Drood,  that  is  to  be. 

"Which  way  shall  we  take,  Rosa?" 

Rosa  replies,  "I  want  to  go  to  the  Lumps-of-Delight  shop." 

"To  the—" 

"  A  Turkish  sweetmeat,  sir.  My  gracious  me  !  don't  you  understand 
anything?     Call  yourself  an  Engineer,  and  not  know  t/iat?" 

"  Why,  how  should  I  know  it,  Rosa  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  very  fond  of  them.  But  oh  !  I  forgot  what  we  are 
to  pretend.     No,  you  needn't  know  anything  about  them  ;  never  mind." 

So  he  is  gloomily  borne  off  to  the  Lumps-of-Delight  shop,  where 
Rosa  makes  her  purchase,  and,  after  offering  some  to  him  (which  he 
rather  indignantly  declines),  begins  to  partake  of  it  with  great  zest, 
previously  taking  off  and  rolling  up  a  pair  of  little  pink  gloves,  like 
rose-leaves,  and  occasionally  putting  her  little  pink  fingers  to  her  rosy 
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lips,  to  cleanse  them  from  the  Dust  of  Delight  that  comes  off  the 
Lumps. 

"Now,  be  a  good-tempered  Eddy,  and  pretend.  And  so  you  are 
engaged  ? " 

"And  so  I  am  engaged." 

"  Is  she  nice  ? " 

"  Charming." 

"  Tall  ? " 

"  Immensely  tall !  "     (Rosa  being  short). 

"  Must  be  gawky,  I  should  think,"  is  Rosa's  quiet  commentary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  not  at  all,"  contradiction  rising  in  him.  "  What 
is  termed  a  fine  woman,  a  splendid  woman." 

"  Big  nose,  no  doubt,"  is  the  quiet  commentary  again. 

"Not  a  little  one,  certainly,"  is  the  quick  reply.  (Rosa's  being  a 
little  one). 

"  Long  pale  nose,  with  a  red  nob  in  the  middle.  I  know  the  sort 
of  nose,"  says  Rosa,  with  a  satisfied  nod,  and  tranquilly  enjoying  the 
Lumps. 

"You  doiCt  know  the  sort  of  nose,  Rosa,"  with  some  warmth; 
"because  it's  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Not  a  pale  nose,  Eddy  ?  " 

"No."     Determined  not  to  assent. 

"  A  red  nose  ?  Oh  !  I  don't  like  red  noses.  However,  to  be  sure, 
she  can  always  powder  it." 

"  She  would  scorn  to  powder  it,"  says  Edwin,  becoming  heated. 

"  Would  she  ?  What  a  stupid  thing  she  must  be  !  Is  she  stupid  in 
everything  ? " 

"No.     In  nothing." 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  whimsically  wicked  face  has  not  been 
unobservant  of  him,  Rosa  says, — 

"  And  this  most  sensible  of  creatures  likes  the  idea  of  being  carried 
off  to  Egypt ;  does  she,  Eddy?" 

"Yes.  She  takes  "a  sensible  interest  in  triumphs  of  engineering 
skill,  especially  when  they  are  to  change  the  whole  condition  of  an 
undeveloped  country." 

"  Lor ! "  says  Rosa,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  with  a  little  laugh  of 
wonder. 

"  Do  you  object,"  Edwin  inquires,  with  a  majestic  turn  of  his  eyes 
downward  upon  the  fairy  figure, —  "do  you  object,  Rosa,  to  her  feeling 
that  interest  ? " 

"  Object  ?  My  dear  Eddy  !  But  really.  Doesn't  she  hate  boilers 
and  things  ? " 

"  I  can  answer  for  her  not  being  so  idiotic  as  to  hate  Boilers,"  he 
returns,  with  angry  emphasis  ;  "  though  I  cannot  answer  for  her  views 
about  things,  really  not  understanding  what  Things  are  meant." 

"  But  don't  she  hate  Arabs,  and  Turks,  and  Fellahs,  and  people  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  very  firmly. 

"  At  least,  she  must  hate  the  Pyramids  ?     Come,  Eddy  ?  " 

"Why  should  she  be  such  a  little  —  tall,  I  mean  —  goose,  as  to  hate 
the  Pyramids,  Rosa?" 

"  Ah  !  you  should  hear  Miss  Twinkleton,"  often  nodding  her  head, 
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and  much  enjoying  the  Lumps,  "  bore  about  them,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  ask.  Tiresome  old  burying-grounds !  Isises,  and  Ibises, 
and  Cheopses,  and  Pharaohses  ;  who  cares  about  them  ?  And  then 
there  was  Belzoni  or  somebody,  dragged  out  by  the  legs,  half  choked 
with  bats  and  dust.  All  the  girls  say  serve  him  right,  and  hope  it  hurt 
him,  and  wish  he  had  been  quite  choked." 

The  two  youthful  figures,  side  by  side,  but  not  now  arm  in  arm, 
wander  discontentedly  about  the  old  Close  ;  and  each  sometimes  stops 
and  slowly  imprints  a  deeper  footstep  in  the  fallen  leaves. 

"  Well ! "  says  Edwin,  after  a  lengthy  silence.  "  According  to 
custom.     We  can't  get  on,  Rosa." 

Rosa  tosses  her  head,  and  says  she  don't  want  to  get  on. 

"That's  a  pretty  sentiment,  Rosa,  considering." 

"  Considering  what  ? " 

"  If  I  say  what,  you'll  go  wrong  again." 

"  Youll  go  wrong,  you  mean,  Eddy.     Don't  be  ungenerous." 

"  Ungenerous  !     I  like  that !  " 

"  Then  I  don't  like  that,  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly,"  Rosa  pouts. 

"  Now,  Rosa,  I  put  it  to  you.  Who  disparaged  my  profession,  my 
destination  —  ?" 

"  You  are  not  going  to  be  buried  in  the  Pyramids,  I  hope  ? "  she 
interrupts,  arching  her  delicate  eyebrows.  "  You  never  said  you  were. 
If  you  are,  why  haven't  you  mentioned  it  to  me  ?  I  can't  find  out 
your  plans  by  instinct." 

"Now,  Rosa,  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  my  dear." 

"Well,  then,  why  did  you  begin  with  your  detestable  red-nosed 
giantesses  ?  And  she  would,  she  would,  she  would,  she  would,  she 
would  powder  it !  "  cries  Rosa,  in  a  little  burst  of  comical  contradic- 
tory spleen. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  I  never  can  come  right  in  these  discussions," 
says  Edwin,  sighing  and  becoming  resigned. 

"  How  is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  ever  can  come  right  when  you're 
always  wrong?  And  as  to  Belzoni,  I  suppose  he's  dead  \ —  I'm  sure  I 
hope  he  is  —  and  how  can  his  legs,  or  his  chokes  concern  you  ? " 

"  It  is  nearly  time  for  your  return,  Rosa.  We  have  not  had  a  very 
happy  walk,  have  we  ? " 

"  A  happy  walk  ?  A  detestably  unhappy  walk,  sir.  If  I  go  up 
stairs  the  moment  I  get  in  and  cry  till  I  can't  take  my  dancing-lesson, 
you  are  responsible,  mind  ! " 

"Let  us  be  friends,  Rosa." 

"  Ah !  "  cries  Rosa,  shaking  her  head  and  bursting  into  real  tears. 
"  I  wish  we  could  be  friends  !  It's  because  we  can't  be  friends,  that 
we  try  one  another  so.  I  am  a  young  little  thing,  Eddy,  to  have  an 
old  heartache ;  but  I  really,  really  have  sometimes.  Don't  be  angry. 
I  know  you  have  one  yourself,  too  often.  We  should  both  of  us  have 
clone  better,  if  What  is  to  be  had  been  left,  What  might  have  been. 
I  am  quite  a  serious  little  thing  now,  and  not  teasing  you.  Let  each 
of  us  forbear,  this  one  time,  on  our  own  account,  and  on  the  other's  ! " 

Disarmed  by  this  glimpse  of  a  woman's  nature  in  the  spoilt  child, 
though  for  an  instant  disposed  to  resent  it  as  seeming  to  involve  the 
enforced  infliction  of  himself  upon  her,  Edwin  Drood  stands  watching 
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her  as  she  childishly  cries  and  sobs,  with  both  hands  to  the  handker- 
chief at  her  eyes,  and  then  —  she  becoming  more  composed,  and 
indeed  beginning  in  her  young  inconstancy  to  laugh  at  herself  for 
having  been  so  moved  —  leads  her  to  a  seat  hard  by  under  the  elm- 
trees. 

"  One  clear  word  of  understanding,  Pussy  dear.  I  am  not  clever 
out  of  my  own  line, —  now  I  come  to  think  of  it  I  don't  know  that  I 
am  particularly  clever  in  it, —  but  I  want  to  do  right.  There  is  not, — 
there  may  be, —  I  really  don't  see  my  way  to  what  I  want  to  say,  but  I 
must  say  it  before  we  part, —  there  is  not  any  other  young  —  " 

"  O  no,  Eddy  !     It's  generous  of  you  to  ask  me  :  but  no,  no,  no  !  " 

They  have  come  very  near  to  the  Cathedral  windows,  and  at  this 
moment  the  organ  and  the  choir  sound  out  sublimely.  As  they  sit 
listening  to  the  solemn  swell,  the  confidence  of  last  night  rises  in  young 
Edwin  Drood's  mind,  and  he  thinks  how  unlike  this  music  is  to  that 
discordance. 

"  I  fancy  I  can  distinguish  Jack's  voice,"  is  his  remark  in  a  low  tone 
in  connection  with  the  train  of  thought. 

"  Take  me  back  at  once,  please,"  urges  his  affianced,  quickly  laying 
her  light  hand  upon  his  wrist.  "  They  will  all  be  coming  out  directly ; 
let  us  get  away.  O,  what  a  resounding  chord  !  But  don't  let  us  stop 
to  listen  to  it ;  let  us  get  away  ! " 

Her  hurry  is  over,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  out  of  the  Close. 
They  go,  arm  in  arm  now,  gravely  and  deliberately  enough,  along  the 
old  High  Street,  to  the  Nuns'  House.  At  the  gate,  the  street  being 
within  sight  empty,  Edwin  bends  down  his  face  to  Rosebud's. 

She  remonstrates,  laughing,  and  is  a  childish  school-girl  again. 

"Eddy,  no  !  I'm  too  sticky  to  be  kissed.  But  give  me  your  hand, 
and  I'll  blow  a  kiss  into  that." 

He  does  so.  She  breathes  a  light  breath  into  it,  and  asks,  retaining 
it  and  looking  into  it, — 

"  Now  say,  what  do  you  see  ? " 

'•  See,  Rosa?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  Egyptian  boys  could  look  into  a  hand  and  see 
all  sorts  of  phantoms  ?     Can't  you  see  a  happy  Future  ?  " 

For  certain,  neither  of  them  sees  a  happy  Present,  as  the  gate  opens 
and  closes,  and  one  goes  in  and  the  other  goes  away. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MOSAIC. 


••  JS  there  not  a  sad  want  of  thoroughness  in  our  religious  character 
X  in  these  clays  ?  Is  our  religion  exercised  as  it  should  be,  in 
fostering  our  little  virtues  and  subduing  our  smaller  faults  ?  Are  not 
Christians  too  apt  to  rest  in  the  hope  of  their  conversion,  without 
evincing  its  reality  by  practical  piety  ?  Are  we  not  apt  to  think  the 
business  of  religion  done  by  a  sluggish  compliance  with  some  of  its 
most  obvious  requirements?  We  may  frown  upon  immoralities,  but 
do  we  cleanse  the  heart  ?  We  subscribe  to  associations  for  good,  but 
is  there  not  a  secret  satisfaction  that  we  can  delegate  our  names  to  do 
that  which  we  should  be  loth  to  do  ourselves  ?  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  some  seems  to  be,  that  'union  is  power,'  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, most  of  the  great  evils  of  the  world  will  be  banished  by  the 
existence  of  Societies,  without  one's  having  any  direct  responsibility 
in  the  matter ;  they  have  great  faith  in  resolutions  and  reports,  and 
they  love  to  attend  the  anniversary  meetings  ;  it  gratifies  their  benevo- 
lence to  hear  what  good  has  been  done  in  Patagonia  and  Siam.  As 
for  the  great  mass  of  sin,  wretchedness,  and  guilt  within  and  around 
them,  the  most  that  could  be  said  of  it  was,  there  it  is;  and  they 
content  themselves  with  thinking  that  Christianity  will  cure  it,  only 
give  it  time :  it  sometimes  strikes  them  strangely  enough,  that  within 
the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  community  there  should  be  so  much 
corruption,  but  it  is  only  a  running  commentary  upon  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible,  they  know,  contains  an  adequate  remedy  for  it.  Not  many 
Sabbaths  before,  perhaps,  their  hearts  have  burned  at  the  preacher's 
glowing  account  of  that  redemption  which  cometh  through  Jesus  Christ, 
but  who  shall  illustrate  its  excellences,  bear  its  gracious  messages,  and 
dispense  its  blessed  charities,  it  is  not  for  them  particularly  to  inquire. 
They  go  to  church  and  pay  the  minister ;  the  Bible  Society  will  do  the 
rest,  or  the  city  missionary, —  they  subscribe  to  both.  To  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  they  are  friendly  and  courteous,  wishing  them  well ; 
to  a  certain  extent  they  are  glad  to  hear  of  their  success,  and  they  pity 
them  in  misfortune  ;  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  church  they  hope 
they  will  be,  indeed  they  rather  wonder  some  of  them  are  not,  they 
surely  seem  fit  for  it,  though  it  might  confound  them  to  describe  the 
temper  and  spirit  that  should  belong  to  the  servants  of  God.  In  daily 
life  they  are  troubled  and  anxious  about  many  things :  petty  annoy- 
ances and  small  trials  vex  the  spirit  and  disturb  their  peace  ;  indecision 
and  peevishness,  vanity  and  trifling,  not  restrained  and  subdued  by 
that  power  which  can  cleanse  the  heart,  as  well  as  guide  the  steps, 
bring  discredit  upon  higher  duties  and  dishonor  upon  the  Christian 
name." 


"  Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman  critic  says  action 
is  to  an  orator  :  it  is  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman 
may  be  knowing,  active,  witty,  and  amusing ;  but  without  propriety  she 
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cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of 
duty  and  of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what  proportion  is  to 
figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It  does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfec- 
tion, but  it  is  the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself  by  a 
regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course  ;  and  never  starts  from  its  sober 
orbit  into  any  splendid  eccentricities  ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of  such 
praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations  from  its  proper  path.  It 
renounces  all  commendation  but  what  is  characteristic  ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  principle,  and  genuine  feeling 
in  a  woman,  whether  she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery  of 
romantic  and  exaggerated  panegyric,  than  with  that  beautiful  picture  of 
correct  and  elegant  propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  first  mother, 
when  he  delineates 

'  Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.' 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exercised  with  discretion.  A 
female  polemic  wanders  nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescribed  to  her 
sex,  as  a  female  Machiavel  or  warlike  Thalestris." 


"  The  modern  idea  of  improving  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert.  We  do  not  correct 
old  systems,  but  demolish  them ;  fancying  that  when  everything  shall 
be  new,  it  will  be  perfect.  Not  to  have  been  wrong,  but  to  have  been 
at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence  is  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  an  experimental  thing,  which  is  to  grow  gradually  out  of 
observation  and  practice,  and  to  be  improved  by  the  accumulating  ad- 
ditions brought  by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Our  wisdom  is  not 
a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening  time  and  gradual  growth  to  per- 
fection ;  but  is  an  instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts  at 
once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a-pie,  from  the  heads  of  our 
modern  thunderers.  Or,  rather,  if  I  may  challenge  the  allusion,  a  per- 
fect system  is  now  expected  inevitably  to  spring  spontaneously  at  once, 
like  the  fabled  bird  of  Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  like 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  but  by  the  destruction  of  its 
predecessor. 

"  Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant,  pruning  what  is  cum- 
bersome, supplying  what  is  defective,  and  amending  what  is  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  reform  of  Jack,  who,  in  altering 
Lord  Peter's  coat,  showed  his  zeal  by  crying  out,  '  Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven  ;  never  mind,  so  you  but  tear  away.' " 


"  Do  what  seems  to  you  to  be  right :  it  is  only  so  that  you  will  at  last 
learn,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  see  clearly  what  is  right.  A  man  thinks 
within  himself  that  it  is  God's  law  and  God's  will  that  he  should  act 
thus  and  thus.  There  is  no  advice  for  us  to  give  but  this  :  '  You  must 
so  act.'  He  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  he  holds,  and  still  more  for 
the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  them  —  whether  in  a  slothful  and  selfish, 
or  in  an  honest  and  truth-seeking  manner  •  but,  being  now  his  soul's 
convictions,  you  can  give  no  other  law  than  this  :  '  You  must  obey  your 
conscience.'     For  no  man's  conscience  gets  so  seared  by  doing  what 
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is  wrong  unknowingly,  as  by  doing  that  which  appears  to  be  wrong  to 
his  conscience.  Therefore  woe  to  you  if  you  do  what  others  think 
right,  instead  of  obeying  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience  ;  woe 
to  you  if  you  allow  authority,  or  prescription,  or  fashion,  or  influence, 
or  any  other  human  thing  to  interfere  with  that  awful  and  sacred  thing, 
responsibility.  '  Every  man,'  said  the  apostle,  '  must  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God.'" 


"We  need  to  carry  our  Christianity  more  into  our  daily  tempers  and 
hourly  occupations  ;  it  is  more  needed  in  the  counting-room,  the  work- 
shop, the  parlor,  and  the  kitchen  ;  it  is  needed  to  make  us  more  honest, 
just,  patient,  charitable,  meek,  peaceful,  and  of  good  report;  we  must 
allow  it  to  restrain  and  temper  our  whole  man  ;  we  must  live  it  in  all 
the  minor  acts  as  well  as  higher  relations  of  life,  that  all  around  shall 
perceive  its  excellency  and  honor  its  divine  author.  We  must  show 
that  it  is  not  variable  and  capricious,  governed  by  our  circumstances 
or  self-interest,  but  that  it  is  steadfast,  govcrni?ig  us,  and  moulding  our 
character  into  a  growing  likeness  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  pattern." 


"In  human  achievements,  in  whatever  province,  truthfulness  is  the 
centre  round  which  the  other  mental  agencies  group  themselves.  In 
philosophy  as  in  statesmanship,  in  literature  as  in  business,  in  theology 
as  in  physics,  in  all  things  whereon  and  wherewith  the  mind  of  man 
can  act,  not  truth  merely,  but  the  spirit  of  truth,  is  the  power  primarily 
needful, —  as  needful  as  its  kernel  to  the  peach,  as  oxygen  to  air. 
Without  it,  there  may  be  temporary  triumph,  but  never  a  final  suc- 
cess." 


"  I  call  not  reason  that  brutal  reason  which  crushes  with  its  weight 
what  is  holy  and  what  is  sacred  ;  that  malignant  reason  which  delights 
in  errors  when  it  can  discover  them  ;  that  hard  and  scornful  reason 
that  insults  credulity." 

"We  comprehend  the  earth  only  when  we  have  known  heaven. 
Without  the  spiritual  world,  the  material  world  is  a  disheartening 
enigma." 


"  The  God  of  metaphysics  is  but  an  idea  ;  but  the  God  of  religions, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  actions  and 
of  thoughts,  is  a  power." 


REVIEWS. 


History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolscy  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Vol.  xii.     London:  Longmans  &  Co.      1870. 

WE  now  come  to  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Froude's  History, 
suddenly  cut  short  as  it  now  is.  But  if  Mr.  Froude  dies 
before  his  time,  he  certainly,  as  the  phrase  is,  dies  game.  This  last 
volume  is  eminently  characteristic.  It  contains  beyond  all  doubt 
some  of  Mr.  Froude's  very  best  pieces  of  writing  —  we  have  said  as 
much  in  our  former  notices.  But  it  contains  also  the  usual  crop  of 
blunders  in  matter  and  vulgarisms  in  style ;  it  shows,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, that  Mr.  Froude,  after  all  his  researches,  has  still  to  learn  the 
first  principles  alike  of  natural  morality  and  of  English  law ;  it  winds 
up  with  a  libel  on  the  English  Church  more  extravagantly  bitter  and 
more  transparently  self-contradictory  than  any  that  he  has  yet  written. 
Here  at  least  we  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Froude  of  hoaxing  us.  He  rather 
reminds  us  of  one  class  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  where  the 
absurdities  are  so  manifest  that  we  feel  sure  that  they  are  uttered  in 
good  faith.  Mr.  Disraeli  talking  about  the  Jews,  and  Mr.  Froude 
reviling  the  Church  of  England,  are  both  of  them  plainly  in  earnest. 
No  one  but  a  man  who  meant  what  he  said  could  have  ventured  on 
an  argument  so  blindly  suicidal  as  the  comparison  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Europe  which  is,  we  make  no  doubt,  the  most 
brilliant  thing  in  Mr.  Froude's  "  Conclusion."  We  are  told  how,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  "  practical  life  has  become  secularised,  and 
culture  and  intelligence  have  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  a  creed 
which  they  do  not  believe."  For  page  after  page  the  description  goes 
on  of  the  divorce  which  Mr.  Froude  rightly  enough  tells  us  has  taken 
place  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  between  intellect  and  religion. 
But  he  forgets  —  we  believe  he  honestly  forgets  —  that  exactly  the 
same  thing  has  happened  in  most  Protestant  countries.  Are  the 
educated  laity  of  Protestant  Germany  less  "contemptuously  indiffer- 
ent "  to  theological  matters  than  they  are  in  countries  further  south  ? 
Surely  the  one  country  in  which  the  divorce  is  far  less  complete  than 
anywhere  else  is  just  the  one  in  which  the  despised  system  of  Elizabeth 
prevailed.  The  fact  that  in  England  men  of  culture  and  intelligence 
do  believe  and  do  interest  themselves  in  religious  matters  far  more 
than  they  do  in  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent surely  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Froude's  own  standard,  that 
Elizabeth  —  if  it  was  Elizabeth  who  determined  exactly  how  far 
change  should  go  and  no  further  —  was  led  by  some  unerring  instinct 
to  fix  her  barrier  at  what  proved  practically  to  be  the  right  point.  We 
believe  that  the  fact  that  she  did  so,  the  fact  that  Elizabeth,  more  than 
any  one  person  besides,  determined  the  future  character  of  the  English 
Church,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  hatred  with  which  Mr.  Froude 
40 
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pursues  the  great  Queen  to  the  last.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pile 
together  instances  of  Elizabeth's  weaknesses  and  faults,  to  reverse  the 
constitutional  theory  alike  of  England  and  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  to 
attribute  all  the  evil  that  happened  to  the  Queen  herself,  and  all  the 
good  to  her  wise  counsellors.  This  line  of  argument  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  those  wise  counsellors.  The  woman  who 
chose  Burghley  and  Walsingham  as  her  chief  Ministers,  and  who  kept 
them  to  the  end  as  her  Ministers,  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  the 
wisdom  of  her  choice.  They  had  doubtless  much  to  bear  at  her 
hands,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  be  called  on 
to  bear  anything  was  enough.  If  the  great  qualities  of  Elizabeth  had 
not,  after  all,  far  outweighed  her  weaknesses,  the  great  statesmen  who 
served  her  would  perhaps  never  have  had  the  chance  of  serving  her  at 
all ;  they  certainly  would  not  have  had  the  least  chance  of  serving  her 
so  long.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Froude  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  out  points  in  which  Elizabeth  was  inferior  to  her  father.  But 
her  reign  is  at  least  not  disfigured  by  any  act  like  the  execution  of 
More,  or  even  like  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  Mr.  Froude  is,  as  we  have  often 
already  said,  the  great  difficulty  of  testing  him.  Who,  unless  he  is 
going  to  rewrite  the  story  himself,  can  be  expected  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  mass  of  his  manuscript  authorities  ?  Mr.  Brewer  will 
perhaps  do  the  whole  thing  some  day ;  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  catch  Mr.  Froude  whenever  he  comes  from  his  hiding- 
place  at  Simancas  into  places  where  we  can  lie  in  wait  for  him.  And 
the  inaccuracy  and  unfairness  of  the  parts  which  we  can  test  always 
make  us  feel  not  a  little  doubtful  about  the  things  which  we  cannot 
test.  The  thing  is  almost  too  grotesque  to  talk  about  seriously ;  but 
can  we  trust  a  single  uncertified  detail  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who, 
throughout  his  story  of  the  Armada,  always  calls  the  Ark  Royal  the 
Ark  Raleigh  ?  The  name  of  a  ship  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  moment ;  still  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  straws  which 
show  the  way  of  the  wind,  and  the  blunder,  within  its  own  measure,  is 
so  astounding  that  it  sets  one  thinking.  It  is  the  sort  of  blunder 
which  so  takes  away  one's  breath  that  one  thinks  for  the  time  that  it 
must  be  right.  We  do  not  feel  satisfied  till  we  have  turned  to  our 
Camden,  and  seen  "  Archa  Regia  "  staring  us  full  in  the  face.  The 
puzzle  of  guessing  how  Mr.  Froude  got  at  so  grotesque  a  union  of 
words  as  "  Ark  Raleigh  "  fades  before  the  greater  puzzle  of  guessing 
what  idea  he  attached  to  the  words  "  Ark  Raleigh "  when  he  had 
got  them  together.  To  turn  to  greater  matters,  to  compare  Mr. 
Froude's  narrative  with  Mr.  Motley's  will  put  a  good  many  things  in 
quite  another  light.  For  instance,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
slightest  ground  for  Mr.  Froude's  scandalous  surmise  that  Elizabeth 

•  T-\1      *1* 

designed  betraying  the  cautionary  towns  in  the  Netherlands  to  Philip. 
Nor  do  we  always  see  the  evidence  for  his  elaborate  expositions  of  Eliza- 
beth's private  thoughts,  especially  about  religious  matters.  He  speaks 
with  the  minuteness  of  a  ghostly  father  revealing  confessions  ;  yet 
unless  Elizabeth's  confessions  —  and  at  one  time  of  her  life  at  least 
she  must  have  confessed  —  were  a  good  deal  clearer  than  the  prayers 
which  she  published  for  the  edification  of  her  people,  it  must  have 
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been  hard  for  her  confessor  to  make  out  what  her  misdeeds  had  been. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Froude  is  on  the  whole  right  in  his  notion  that 
Elizabeth  was  in  her  heart  of  her  father's  religion  —  Popery  without 
the  Pope  ;  only  we  cannot  follow  him  into  the  minute  details  which  he 
gives  us  of  the  Queen's  inner  consciousness,  and  Mr.  Froude's  own 
notions  on  these  matters  are  so  problematical  that  we  do  not  always 
know  whether  he  means  to  praise  or  to  find  fault.  Is  the  following 
passage,  for  instance,  meant  as  an  expression  of  censure  or  of 
admiration  ? — 

"To  a  person  of  Elizabeth's  temperament,  to  whom  the  Protestant  creed  was  as 
little  true  as  the  Catholic,  who  had  a  latitudinarian  contempt  for  theological  dogma- 
tism, who  believed  in  material  prosperity,  and  order  and  law  and  common  sense,  a 
moderate  settlement  of  her  own  and  Europe's  difficulties  must  have  been  infinitely 
tempting." 

Again,  we  should  like  to  know  something  more  about  Mr.  Froude's 
constant  assertions  that  what  he  calls  "  Catholics  "  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  nation  —  as  large  as  three-quarters,  he  sometimes  tells 
us.  Where  does  he  get  his  figures,  and  what  does  he  mean  by 
"Catholics"?  Does  he  simply  mean  men  who  went  to  church,  and 
who  felt  no  wound  to  their  consciences  in  going  to  church,  but  who 
would  have  been  well  pleased  if  the  service  had  been  somewhat  more 
like  the  service  of  old  times  —  say,  if  the  first  book  of  Edward,  the 
specially  English  book,  free  alike  from  Roman  and  from  Genevan 
leaven,  had  remained  in  use  ?  No  doubt  there  were  many  such,  but, 
when  we  remember  how  many  there  were  who,  instead  of  thinking 
that  change  had  gone  too  far,  thought  that  it  had  not  gone  far  enough, 
we  can  hardly  think  that  they  were  so  many  as  three-quarters  of  the 
nation.  And  those  who  were  "  Catholics  "  in  the  sense  in  which  most 
readers  are  likely  to  understand  Mr.  Froude  as  meaning  "  Catholics  " 
must  have  been  infinitely  fewer.  Altogether  Mr.  Froude's  notions  on 
all  these  matters  are  not  a  little  puzzling,  till  they  wind  up  with  the 
wonderful  suggestion  that,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
fully  and  finally  tolerated  —  whether  by  the  Act  of  1829  or  at  any 
other  time  he  does  not  tell  us  —  those  things  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away  from  the  Prayer  Book  which  were  retained  by  Elizabeth 
in  order  to  tempt  the  "  Catholics  "  to  conform.  We  cannot  fancy  such 
an  idea  entering  the  brain  of  any  statesman  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  or  George  the  Fourth.  Has  it  ever  entered  the  brain  of 
any  human  being  except  Mr.  Froude  himself?  Yet  he  puts  it  forth  as 
a  piece  of  political  revelation  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever. 

As  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  simply  as  a 
picture,  Mr.  Froude's  description  of  her  execution  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  he  ever  wrote,  that  it  is  indeed  a  description  which  would 
rank  high  among  the  writings  of  any  author.  But  Mr.  Froude  has 
been  taken  to  task  for  this  description  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood 's  Maga- 
zine on  the  ground  of  heartlessness  and  lack  of  sympathy.  We  shall 
perhaps  be  forgiven  the  irregularity  of  referring  to  an  already  published 
criticism.  The  article  of  which  we  speak  comes  so  evidently  from  the 
hand  of  one  who  has  more  right  to  be  listened  to  on  the  subject  of 
Mary  Stuart  than  any  other  man  living  that  it  is  at  once  removed  from 
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the  region  of  ordinary  periodical  literature  into  that  of  historical 
criticism.  Mr.  Froude  and  his  critic  seem  to  us  to  be  each  of  them 
right  from  his  own  point  of  view.  In  Mr.  Froude's  view  Mary  was  to 
the  last  simply  a  consummate  actress ;  his  description  is  conceived 
accordingly,  and,  as  a  description  of  a  piece  of  consummate  acting, 
it  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.  The  coldness  —  what,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  we  should  call  the  heartlessness  —  of  Mr. 
Froude's  narrative  at  this  point  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  this  view 
of  her  position.  If  Mary  dressed  herself  up  for  a  startling  effect,  if 
her  hair  and  her  face  and  everything  about  her  were  simply  got  up  to 
play  out  the  drama  to  the  end,  then  she  deserves  no  kind  of  sympathy, 
and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Froude  tells  the  tale  is  the  right  way  to  tell 
it.  But  we  confess  that  we  rather  incline  to  the  other  view,  that  Mary 
was  not  a  mere  actress,  that  she  had  come  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
was  suffering  and  dying  for  her  hereditary  rights  and  even  for  her 
religion.  So  many  people  had  told  her  so  that  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  she  had  not  believed  them.  The  writer  in  Blackwood  is  as 
fully  convinced  of  Mary's  guilt  in  the  matter  of  Darnley  and  Bothwell 
as  Mr.  Froude  or  ourselves.  But  he  calls  on  us,  not  without  reason, 
to  remember  the  time  which  had  passed  since  her  crimes  had  been 
committed,  and,  with  characteristic  insight  into  human  nature,  he 
suggests  that,  after  eighteen  years,  she  may  pretty  well  have  forgotten 
them.  Many  people  have  contrived  to  be  saints  and  sinners  at  once, 
and  Mary  may  very  well,  even  without  any  repentance  in  the  higher 
sense,  have  come  gradually  to  look  upon  herself  as  a  martyr.  Mary's 
head  was  not  a  weak  one,  but  it  must  have  been  a  strong  head  indeed 
which  would  not  have  been  turned  by  her  strange  and  unparalleled 
position.  From  Elizabeth's  point  of  view  —  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  nation  —  it  was  not  hard  to 
justify  both  the  imprisonment  and  the  execution  of  Mary.  Still,  even 
to  an  impartial  looker-on,  they  were  acts  which  needed  justification  ; 
they  were  not  acts  which  irresistibly  proclaimed  their  own  righteous- 
ness. And  to  Mary  herself  they  must  have  seemed  not  only  injuries, 
but  burning  wrongs,  wrongs  under  which  her  fiery  spirit  must  have 
chafed  to  the  uttermost.  Brooding  for  years  over  her  wrongs,  knowing 
that  they  had  fired  the  hearts  of  countless  enthusiasts  in  every  corner 
of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  and  had  made  her  the  centre  of  well  nigh 
the  whole  diplomacy  of  Christendom,  she  could  not  fail  to  come  to 
believe  in  herself,  and,  if  she  thought  of  her  old  sins  at  all,  to  look  on 
them  as  wiped  out  over  and  over  again  by  her  sufferings  in  the  great 
cause.  Her  death  thus  really  came  to  have  about  it  something  of  the 
character  of  martyrdom.  It  was  not  a  real  martyrdom,  like  the  deaths 
of  More,  of  Whiting,  of  Joan  Bocher,  of  Latimer,  and  of  Campian. 
In  Mary's  demeanour  at  the  last  there  was  doubtless  something  of 
acting,  but  there  was  also  something  of  real  dignity,  of  real  confidence 
in  herself  and  her  cause.  This  side  of  the  case  Mr.  Froude  quite  over- 
looks. We  look  therefore  on  his  description  of  Mary's  death  as  in  this 
sense  unfair  and  untruthful ;  but  simply  as  a  piece  of  writing,  conceived 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  there  is  no  passage  in  his  History  which 
we  can  more  unreservedly  admire. 

Mr.  Froude's  History,  both  in  its  merits  and  its  defects,  suggests  so 
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many  points  for  reflection  that  it  is  hard  to  know  when  to  leave  off  in 
reviewing  it.  We  should  have  been  pleased,  for  instance,  to  discuss  at 
length  the  whole  story  of  the  dealings  of  Elizabeth  and  her  counsel- 
lors with  Mary  before  her  execution,  and  of  Elizabeth's  dealings  with 
her  counsellors  after  Mary's  execution.  There  are  also  points  in  the 
Dutch  war  and  in  other  branches  of  the  tangled  politics  of  Europe  on 
which  it  is  hard  to  keep  ourselves  from  enlarging.  But  we  have  not 
time  nor  space  for  everything.  Before  we  finally  part  with  one  who 
has  been,  if  in  some  measure  a  victim,  in  some  measure  also  a  com- 
panion for  so  many  years,  we  must  still  in  one  more  notice  mark  some 
points  of  detail  in  this  last  volume,  and  take  one  last  general  look  at 
the  work  whose  detached  parts  have  now  for  fourteen  years  been  accu- 
mulating on  our  shelves. 

We  now  approach  Mr.  Froude  for  the  last  time.  In  our  last  article 
we  spoke  at  some  length  of  that  incurable  unfairness  in  his  way  of 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters  which,  as  soon  as  he  comes  any- 
where to  the  words  Church  or  religion  or  Pope  or  Bishop,  at  once  con- 
verts his  history  into  a  party  pamphlet,  commonly  into  a  party  libel. 
His  unfairness  on  these  points  is  largely  the  unfairness  of  ignorance, 
but,  in  one  who  has  gone  through  Mr.  Froude's  career,  such  ignorance 
can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  other  than  wilful.  Mr.  Froude,  like 
other  men,  has  a  right  to  his  opinions,  but  other  men  have  a  right  to 
ask  of  him  both  decency  of  language  and  accuracy  of  fact  and  law. 
Mr.  Froude  at  different  stages  of  his  work  has  had  favourite  metaphors. 
At  one  stage  of  his  work  it  was  always  the  stream  of  time,  and  the 
clock  which  was  always  going  to  strike  but  which  never  did  strike. 
Latterly  we  have  heard  more  about  the  secreting  of  venom  from  the 
fangs  of  all  manner  of  animals,  even,  as  we  remarked  in  a  former 
article,  those  of  the  innocent  lamb.  Here  at  least  Mr.  Froude  is  the 
great  sublime  he  draws.  No  Papist  or  Puritan  could  ever  secrete  such 
bitter  venom  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Froude  overflows  whenever  he 
comes  across  the  unlucky  Church  of  England.  Such  a  passage  as  the 
following  is  not  conceived  in  the  style  of  an  honourable  controversialist 
attacking  from  without ;  it  is  conceived  in  the  peculiar  mood  of  those 
whose  venom  is  distilled  from  within : — 

"  A  country  which  had  defied  and  conquered  the  old  Church  in  the  days  of  its  pride 
and  power,  with  the  Pope  at  its  back  and  the  mystery  of  excommunication  still  carry- 
ing undefined  terrors  with  it,  was  not  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  its  emasculated  rep- 
resentative held  in  a  chain  by  the  Queen,  drilled  by  her  sceptre,  and  dancing  to  any 
tune  that  she  pleased  to  dictate." 

Looking  down  the  same  page  we  soon  come  to  a  proof  of  the 
utter  carelessness,  to  give  it  no  worse  name,  with  which  Mr.  Froude 
handles  the  subject  which  he  seems  to  look  upon  as  so  far  beneath 
him.  He  tells  us  in  an  offhand  kind  of  way  "  that  Puritan  libellers 
were  prosecuted  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  and  Penry,  a 
Welsh  minister,  the  supposed  author  of  Marprelate,  was  put  on 
his  trial  for  felony."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Penry's  trial  was 
pressed  to  a  conviction  and  he  was  hanged."  Now,  does  Mr.  Froude 
mean,  or  does  he  not  mean,  that  Penry  was  hanged  by  sentence 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ?  On  first  reading  the  passage  we 
thought  he  did ;  on  the  second  reading  we  were  less  clear  about  it. 
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But  then  with  anybody  else  we  should  not  have  thought  of  asking  the 
question  ;  only  with  the  historian  who  had  never  heard  of  peine  forte  et 
dure  all  things  are  possible.  But  in  any  case  what  is  "  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  "  ?  We  presume  that  what  Mr.  Froude  means  is  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  and  we  really  believe  that  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion of  that  famous  tribunal  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  whole  work. 
Mr.  Hallam,  who  wrote  constitutional  history  and  regarded  truth  while 
he  wrote  it,  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  growth,  nature,  and  work- 
ing of  this  "  anomalous  Court,"  and  also  about  the  cases  of  Penry  and 
Udal.  But  Mr.  Froude,  who  is  always  declaiming  about  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  who  even  in  his  Index  has  an  entry  about  their  "  enormi- 
ties," has  absolutely  nothing  to  say  about  the  origin  of  an  institution 
which  fills  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  and  the  next 
reigns.  But  of  course  it  was  far  finer  and  more  taking  to  crack  jokes 
about  the  "  good  reason  why  the  extreme  development  of  the  Gospel 
should  in  some  degree  be  controlled  by  the  sceptre."  This  is  a  kind 
of  amusement  which  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hallam. 
Again  we  ask,  for  the  last  time,  what  is  Mr.  Froude's  theology  ? 
Some  historians  keep  prudently  clear  of  all  theological  matters,  and 
towards  them  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  In- 
quisitor and  ask  what  their  private  belief  may  be.  But  when  a  man, 
like  Mr.  Froude,  stands  in  the  market-place  and  declaims  about  God 
and  the  devil,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  what  the  strange  things  which  he 
brings  to  our  ears  may  be.  As  a  rule,  belief  of  any  kind  becomes  in 
Mr.  Froude's  hands  a  subject  of  mockery.  We  have  just  heard  him 
mocking  at  the  Puritan's  Gospel.  But  he  mocks  no  less  at  the  Catho- 
lic victims  who  "  sunk  under  a  fatality  which  they  called  the  will  of 
God"  (xii.  118);  he  mocks  at  Mary's  endeavours  "to  improve  her 
prospects  in  the  other  world"  (xii.  311) ;  he  mocks  at  the  "fond  illu- 
sion "  that  "the  elements  were  God's  peculiar  province  "  (xii.  511), 
and  when  he  speaks  of  "  an  opportune  shift  of  wind  ....  sent, 
as  was  fondly  imagined  by  '  the  Lord  '  "  (xii.  485),  the  inverted  commas, 
added  as  if  to  an  unfamiliar  name,  are  Mr.  Froude's,  not  ours.  Has 
Mr.  Froude,  like  the  Parliament  which  Cromwell  bade  go  elsewhere, 
been  so  long  about  the  process  of  seeking  and  never  finding  that  he 
has  given  up  the  object  of  search  altogether  ?  Some  things  would 
make  us  think  so,  and  yet,  as  we  know,  Mr.  Froude  can  sometimes 
hold  forth  the  other  way  with  all  the  dogmatism  of  Pope  or  Presbyter : — 

"  With  'the  cause  of  God,'  as  it  was  called,  and  as  it  reatly  was,  fully  and  clearly 
victorious,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  her  theories  of  Church  government,  and  the 
via  media  A)iglicana  would  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Here  we  think  is  the  key  ;  when  the  "  dignus  vindice  nodus  "  comes, 
when  the  Church  of  England  is  to  receive  a  blow,  then  Mr.  Froude  is 
ready  to  create  a  Deity  for  the  special  purpose. 

To  descend  for  a  moment  to  the  saints,  Mr.  Froude  (xii.  40)  tells 
how  Philip  of  Spain  got  possession  of  "  a  broken  shoulder-bone,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  San  Lorenzo."  Further  on  (xii.  484)  we  get  a 
pleasant  little  scoff: — 

"  It  was  the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  Philip's  patron  saint,  whose  precious 
shoulder-bone  he  had  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Escurial.  But  St.  Lawrence, 
though  he  might  save  his  worshippers'  souls  in  the  other  world,  seemed  to  want 
either  power  or  will  to  aid  them  in  the  present." 
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In  any  other  writer  we  should  think  that  to  talk  of  "  San  Lorenzo  "  in 
one  place  and  "  St.  Lawrence  "  in  another  was  simply  the  same  sort  of 
carelessness  as  when  Mr.  Froude  flounders  about  between  "  Duke  " 
and  "  Due,"  between  "  Charles  "  and  "  Carlos."  But  with  the  memory 
of  "  St.  Ampull  "  once  more  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  help  wishing 
to  learn  whether  Mr.  Froude  knows  or  does  not  know  that  "  San 
Lorenzo  "  and  St.  Lawrence  are  only  different  names  for  the  same 
person,  or  rather  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 

All  along,  as  our  readers  know,  if  Mr.  Froude's  divinity  has  been 
queer,  his  law  has  been  equally  queer.  If  we  throw  into  the  lump  his 
peculiar  views  about  "hysteria,"  we  may  perhaps  say  thafeach  of"  the 
three  learned  professions  has  alike  a  case  against  him.  As  for  law, 
what  does  this  mean  ? — 

"  Forfeiture  would  have  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  a  legal  conviction  for 
high  treason  ;  but  to  kill  an  untried  nobleman,  and  afterwards  to  pass  a  bill  of 
attainder  through  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  been  impossible." 

Mr.  Froude  may  simply  mean  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
get  a  majority  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  but  with  Mr.  Froude's  odd 
notions  about  attainders  and  everything  else  of  the  kind,  one  cannot 
help  asking  whether  he  ever  heard  of  the  many  cases  —  that  of  King 
Richard  the  Third  among  them  —  of  men  who  were  attainted  after 
death.     At  any  rate  we  may  ask  what  this  means  ? — 

"  What  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this?  How  long  was  England  to  endure  it? 
The  question  was  most  perplexing  on  all  its  sides.  There  was  no  precedent  in  English 
or  Scotch  history  for  the  trial  of  a  prince.  Princes  had  been  brought  to  justice  by 
easier  and  less  conspicuous  methods,  which  now  were  passing  out  of  date.  The 
Lochleven  abdication  had  never  been  formally  recognised,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  still 
a  Queen  regnant  in  English  law." 

What  does  Mr.  Froude  mean  by  a  "  Prince  "  ?  Does  he  mean  a 
reigning  monarch,  and,  if  so,  why  does  he  not  say  so  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  a  "prince"  in  the  vulgar  sense  —  a  person  in  some  degree  of 
kindred,  no  one  has  yet  settled  in  what  degree,  to  a  reigning  monarch  ? 
If  he  means  the  latter,  surely  plenty  of  "  princes  "  had  been  executed, 
and,  we  suppose  we  must  in  courtesy  say,  tried  also.  Mr.  Froude,  who 
despises  Saint  Lawrence  and  Saint  John  Baptist,  is  not  likely  to  have 
joined  in  the  bold  trochaic  parody 

Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  Comitis  martyrium. 

We  can  well  believe  that  he  never  heard  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
and  Edmund  of  Kent,  and  Richard  of  Cambridge,  and  Edward  of 
Warwick  —  to  say  nothing  of  Margaret  of  Salisbury,  who  figures  in 
his  own  pages  —  none  of  whom  died  by  easier  and  less  "conspicuous 
methods,"  but  by  executions,  unjust  if  we  please,  but  all  more  or  less 
regular.  As  for  Kings,  one  way  in  which  English  Kings  —  and  Scottish 
Kings  too  —  had  been  brought  to  justice  was  the  fairly  "  conspicuous  " 
one  of  being  deposed  in  full  Parliament,  a  method  which  certainly  had 
not  passed  out  of  date,  but  was  to  be  put  in  force  again  a  hundred 
years  later.  And  how  is  all  this  astonishing  difficulty  about  the  trial 
and  execution  of  a  "  prince "  to  be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Froude's 
startling  statement  some  way  back  that  "  had  Mary  fallen  into  Eliza- 
beth's power  at  the  time  of  the  Darnley  marriage,  the  usage  of  the 
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age  would  have  justified  her  execution "  ?  How  does  the  difficulty 
about  the  "  Queen  Regnant  "  agree  with  what  he  says  a  little  way 
further  on,  "  She  was  an  independent  sovereign,  but  her  place  in 
England  was  as  heir  to  the  Crown  "  ?  Heir  of  course  she  was  not,  if 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  any  force,  but  how  do  these  passages  agree  ? 
She  had,  he  adds  to  the  former,  "  done  more  to  deserve  it  than  Lady 
Jane  Grey,"  whom  we  might  have  added  to  our  list,  only  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  Court  Circular  would  admit  her  as  a  princess 
to  be  "  accompanied,"  or  only  as  one  of  the  lesser  lights  who  "  accom- 
pany." And  we  know  not  whether  it  is  on  the  "  nil  admirari  "  principle 
that  Mr.  Ffoude  tells  us  with  such  provoking  coolness,  "  as  she  had 
given  the  Great  Seal  to  her  second  favourite,  her  '  Mutton,'  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  on  Leicester  Elizabeth  meditated  conferring  the  far 
more  serious  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  England  and  Ireland." 
There  is  something  droll  in  thus  weighing  the  comparative  importance 
of  an  every-day  office  like  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  an  office  of 
which  nobody  had  ever  heard  before  —  an  office  which  Dr.  Lingard 
calls  "  new  and  unprecedented,"  but  which  Mr.  Froude  takes  as  quietly 
as  if  it  had  been  simply  the  post  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Mr.  Froude 
sends  us  to  Camden,  so  to  Camden  we  will  go.  He  tells  us  how 
Leicester  "jam  in  vitae  exitu  novam  honoris  et  potential  spem  inchoavit 
de  sumrao  in  Anglian  et  Hibernian  Imperio  vicaria  sub  Regina 
potestate."  This  is  certainly  something  much  more  serious  than  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

But  if  Mr.  Froude's  law  is  shaky  on  some  points,  he  makes  up  for 
it  by  boundless  admiration  for  one  point  of  the  law  as  it  stood  under 
Elizabeth  and  long  after.  Boiling  and  racking  have  always  been  in 
Mr.  Froude's  line ;  burning  he  has  kept  as  it  were  in  petto  till  he  has 
settled  who  are  the  right  people  to  burn.  No  wonder  then  that,  true 
to  his  colours  to  the  last,  he  chuckles  with  delight  over  the  embowel- 
ling  of  Babington,  Abington,  and  the  rest : — 

"The  Government  on  their  side  were  determined  to  show  to  them,  that  if  they 
played  with  treason,  they  should  be  made  to  suffer  the  very  worst  which  the  law 
would  permit.  To  the  Paradise  promised  them  in  the  other  life  the  Queen's  power 
did  not  extend ;  but  even  with  Paradise  immediately  beyond,  death  could  still  be 
so  inflicted  as  to  make  the  method  of  it  moderately  terrible. 

"  They  were  all  hanged  but  for  a  moment,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  sentence, 
taken  down  while  the  susceptibility  of  agony  was  unimpaired,  and  cut  in  pieces  after- 
wards with  due  precautions  for  the  protraction  of  the  pain.  If  it  was  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  Catholic  creed  that  to  kill  a  Prince  in  the  interests  of  Holy  Church  was 
an  act  of  piety,  and  merit,  stern  English  common  sense  caught  the  readiest  means  of 
expressing  its  opinion  on  the  character  both  of  the  creed  and  its  professors." 

Had  Mr.  Froude  sat  in  Charles  the  Second's  Parliament,  he  would 
certainly  have  waxed  valiant  against  the  King's  "  pious  inclination  "  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  Lord  Stafford  to  simple  beheading. 

We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  how  often  Mr.  Froude,  who 
certainly  can  write  good  English  when  he  pleases,  often  sinks  into  very 
low  vulgarisms  of  style.  But  there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  this 
volume  which  we  think  outdo  all  that  he  has  before  done  in  this  way. 
On  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf  (pp.  251,  252)  we  read  that  Walsing- 
ham's  agent,  Gifford,  was    "unable  as  yet  to  individualise"  certain 
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persons  who  had  a  hand  in  Babington's  plot,  and  that  Mendoza 
"  mentioned  a  certain  Mr.  Pooley  as  a  reliable  Catholic."  "  Reliable  " 
is,  we  believe,  Cockney  for  "  trustworthy  "  ;  "  individualise  "  is  beyond 
us.  Johnson  knew  not  the  word  ;  his  latest  editor  explains  it  to  mean 
"  to  invest  with  the  character  of  individuality  "  ;  but  this  is  a  little  like 
defining  an  Archdeacon  to  be  "  one  who  discharges  archidiaconal 
functions." 

Lastly,  what  is  to  be  made  of  such  a  passage  as  this  ? — 

"The  Spanish  fleet  being  destroyed,  and  Philip's  prospects  in  England  having 
collapsed,  the  Pope  reverted  to  his  original  desire,  that  James  of  Scotland  might  be 
converted  to  the  faith.  A  less  prudent  person  than  James  might  have  been  tempted 
into  some  impaHent  movement,  for  when  the  Armada  was  in  prospect  he  had  been 
promised  an  English  Duchy  and  a  fixed  revenue  as  the  price  of  his  neutrality,  with 
other  considerable  allowances.  When  the  clanger  had  passed,  these  promises  were 
naturally  repudiated  ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  if  certain  influences  at  the  Scotch 
Court  could  be  removed,  the  King,  in  not  unreasonable  resentment,  might  lend  a 
more  favourable  ear  to  the  Papal  exhortations." 

Other  people  may  be  more  clear-sighted  than  ourselves  ;  we  had  to 
read  these  words  over  several  times  by  the  light  of  an  extract  in  a  note 
before  we  fully  understood  that  the  offer  of  the  Duchy  was  made  by 
Elizabeth's  Minister  in  Scotland,  seemingly  on  his  own  responsibility, 
"  to  satisfy  his  Majesty  for  the  time,  and  to  qualify  the  minds  of  his 
nobility  to  keep  all  in  quiet,  while  her  Majesty  with  her  honourable 
Council  do  resolve  what  is  to  be  done."  That  a  promise  riiade  in  the 
hour  of  danger  should  "  naturally  be  repudiated  "  when  the  danger 
had  passed  is  a  piece  of  morality  in  Mr.  Froude's  best  style. 

And  now  we  have  done  with  the  twelve  volumes  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  so  long  employed  us.  Mr.  Froude  has  written  a  book 
which  has  hit  the  taste  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  and  which 
contains  particular  pieces  of  description  as  to  the  merit  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  He  has  won  his  place  among  the  popular  writers  of 
the  day ;  his  name  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  figure  of  speech,  some- 
times in  strange  company  with  his  betters.  Under  these  laurels, 
whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  them,  he  may  repose.  But  an  historian 
he  is  not ;  four  volumes  of  ingenious  paradox,  eight  volumes  of  eccle- 
siastical pamphlet,  do  not  become  a  history,  either  because  of  the  mere 
number  of  volumes,  or  because  they  contain  a  narrative  which  gradually 
shrinks  into  little  more  than  a  narrative  of  diplomatic  intrigues.  The 
main  objections  to  Mr.  Froude's  book,  the  blemishes  which  cut  it  off 
from  any  title  to  the  name  of  history,  are  utter  carelessness  as  to  facts 
and  utter  incapacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  His  earlier 
volumes  consisted  of  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  attempt  ever  made 
to  call  evil  good  and  good  evil.  His  later  volumes  consist  mainly  of 
an  attempt,  decidedly  less  ingenious,  to  run  down  the  Church  of 
England,  and  with  the  Church  of  England  the  Queen  to  whom,  more 
than  to  any  one  person,  that  Church  owes  its  present  form.  Mr. 
Froude  set  out  with  idolatry  of  the  written  law,  with  a  trumpeting 
forth  of  the  statute-book  as  the  one  trustworthy  source  of  English 
history.  He  gradully  slides  into  utter  neglect  and  apparent  contempt 
of  all  Parliamentary  and  constitutional  history.  But,  by  a  happy 
Nemesis,  the  worshipper  of  the  statute-book  and  the  ecclesiastical 
pamphleteer  display  alike  the  same  astounding  ignorance  of  English 
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law,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  alike.  They  display  the  same  ignorance 
alike  of  earlier  English  history  and  of  the  general  history  of  the 
world  —  an  ignorance  which  shows  itself  the  moment  Mr.  Froude 
ventures  to  set  one  foot  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  immediate 
subject.  The  inaccessible  nature  of  a  large  part  of  his  materials 
makes  it  hard  to  judge  directly  of  a  great  portion  of  his  statements  ; 
but  here  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that,  step  by  step,  surely  if  slowly, 
Mr.  Brewer  is  coming  on  with  the  hatchet  to  Mr.  Froude's  argument. 
But  wherever  Mr.  Froude,  either  by  the  help  of  his  own  extracts  or  by 
coming  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  libraries,  enables  us  to  test  his 
statements  we  see  enough  to  make  us  shy  of  accepting  the  smallest 
fact  on  his  authority  alone.  The  disease  is  innate  and  incurable. 
That  burning  zeal  for  truth,  for  truth  in  all  matters  great  and  small, 
that  zeal  which  shrinks  from  no  expenditure  of  time  and  toil  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  —  the  spirit  without  which  history,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  cannot  be  written  —  is  not  in  Mr.  Froude's  nature,  and  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  make  him  understand  what  it  is.  In  all  this 
the  book,  strange  as  the  contrast  is  in  some  points  between  its  earlier 
and  later  parts,  is  consistent  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  equally 
consistent  in  the  incapacity  to  grasp  the  common  rules  of  morality  which 
is  displayed  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  consistent  from  beginning  to 
end  in  the  strange  delight  which  Mr.  Froude  seems  to  take  in  all  forms  of 
torture  and  horrible  death.  Whoever  may  be  the  actors,  whoever  may 
be  the  victims,  a  tale  of  boiling,  burning,  racking,  or  embowelling  never 
comes  amiss  to  Mr.  Froude,  for  it  is  in  truth  in  these  things  that  he  sees 
the  highest  embodiment  of  stern  English  common  sense.  To  the  powers 
displayed  in  his  book  we  have  always  striven  to  do  justice.  The  real 
descriptive  and  narrative  skill  which  he  can  put  forth  whenever  he  is  not 
led  away  into  a  style  of  silly  and  effeminate  metaphor  is  enough  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  those  who  can  do  well  but  who  too  often 
wilfully  turn  astray  and  do  evil.  How  far  the  success  of  the  book  is 
due  to  its  inherent  vices,  how  far  to  its  occasional  virtues,  is  a  point  too 
knotty  for  us  to  solve.  The  general  reader  and  his  tastes,  why  this  thing 
pleases  him  and  the  other  thing  displeases  him,  have  ever  been  to  us 
the  profoundest  of  mysteries.  It  is  enough  that  on  Mr.  Froude's 
book,  as  a  whole,  the  verdict  of  all  competent  historical  scholars  has 
long  ago  been  given.  Occasional  beauties  of  style  and  narrative  can- 
not be  allowed  to  redeem  carelessness  of  truth,  ignorance  of  law, 
contempt  for  the  first  principles  of  morals,  ecclesiastical  malignity  of 
the  most  frantic  kind.  There  are  parts  of  Mr.  Froude's  volumes 
which  we  have  read  with  real  pleasure,  with  real  admiration.  But  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  vicious  in  its  conception,  vicious  in  its  execution. 
No  merit  of  detail  can  atone  for  the  hollowness  that  runs  through  the 
whole.  Mr.  Froude  has  written  twelve  volumes  and  he  has  made 
himself  a  name  in  writing  them,  but  he  has  not  written,  in  the  pregnant 
phrase  so  aptly  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  "  un  livre  de  bonne 
foy." —  The  Saturday  Review. 
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THE  GREEN   TABLE. 


WE  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  now 
famous  "  Moabite  stone,"  or  inscribed  stela  found  at  Dhiban,  the 
ancient  Dihon.  It  appears  that  the  French  transcription  and  translation 
were  made  with  such  haste  and  carelessness,  as  to  render  them  nearly  or 
entirely  worthless.  More  accurate  copies  of  parts  of  the  inscription  from 
the  larger  fragments  have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  E.  Deutsch,  probably  the 
first  authority  in  Europe  on  matters  concerning  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
tongues,  who,  while  refraining  from  offering  a  translation  until  he  is  in 
possession  of  more  ample  materials,  thus  comments  upon  this  unique  record 
of  an  extinct  people  : — 

"At  this  moment  there  is  but  one  thing  certain  —  that,  whether  we  ever  recover 
the  whole  of  the  stone,  the  fate  of  which  is  still  uncertain,  or  must  remain  satisfied 
with  but  half-intelligible  fragments,  the  gain  to  palaeography  and  Semitic  science  is 
already  enormous.     It  is  unquestionably  —  whatever  the  precise  date  of  this  King 
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Mesha  —  the  very  oldest  Semitic  lapidary  record  of  importance  as  yet  discovered. 
And,  apart  from  certain  geographical  and  other  data  given  in  it  which  are  already 
incontestable,  it  illustrates,  to  a  hitherto  undreamt-of  degree,  the  history  of  our  own 
writing  ;  I  mean  that  which  we  all  use  at  this  hour.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  found  here,  not  merely  similar  to  the  'Phoenician'  shape,  but  as  identical 
with  it  as  can  well  be.  Not  merely  such  letters  as  the  A,  P,  M,  N,  2,  E,  O.  O 
(Koppa),  &c,  but  even  the  S  —  one  of  the  letters  supposed  to  have  been  added 
during  the  Trojan  War  by  Palamedes  {Pliny  vii.  56;  Pint.  Qiucst.  Symp.,  ix.  3), 
because  not  extant  in  the  original  'Cadmean'  alphabet  —  is  of  constant  occurrence 
here  (as  samech).  [They  had  previously  been  found  only  in  doubtful  and  isolated 
instances  in  "  Mesopotamian  "  and  Assyrian  monuments.]  Further  will  the  knotty 
Digamma  question  receive  a  new  contribution  by  the  shape  of  the  vav  in  this  monu- 
ment, which  is  distinctly  the* Greek  T, —  another  letter  of  supposed  recent  origin. 
Of  the  new  form  of  the  kaph,  identical  with  the  Greek  K,  I  have  already  spoken  in 
my  first  letter.  And  another  thing  will  also  become  clear,  viz.,  that  the  more  primi- 
tive the  characters,  the  simpler  they  become  ;  not,  as  often  supposed,  the  more  com- 
plicated, as  more  in  accordance  with  some  pictorial  prototype." 

A  satirical  writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  after  some  sensible  remarks  on 
the  discourteous  and  personal  tone  which  has  lately  so  strongly  marked  the 
debates  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  which  discourteous  epithets  and  offensive 
insinuations  have  been  freely  bandied  about,  gives  a  humorous  picture  of 
what  a  session  in  1871  is  likely  to  be  if  this  state  of  things  continues.  We 
make  a  few  extracts  : 

M.  Guyot-Montpayroux  [ascends  the  tribune]. — "  I  must  here  interrupt  the 
minister — " 

The  Minister. — "I  must  warn  the  hon.  blackguard  who  has  possession  of  the 
tribune  that  I  am  armed,  and  that  at  the  first  word  of  invective  I  draw  my  revolver." 
[Groans  on  the  right.] 

M.  G.-M.  [opening  the  breast  of  his  shirt]. — "  All  my  precautions  are  taken.  I 
wear  a  coat  of  mail.  And  besides,  you  see  — "  [places  on  the  desk  a  revolver  loaded 
with  buckshot.] 

M.  Keratry. — "  I  demand  first  of  all  to  know  what  has  been  done  with  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Mandrill  affair." 

The  President. — "The  question  is  irrelevant." 

M.  K. — "  The  hon.  humbug  who  presides  with  so  much  partiality,  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  M.  Ollivier  has  abstracted  the  Mandrin  papers  because 
he  was  himself  compromised  in  the  plot."     [Imitations  of  the  crcnuing  of  cocks.] 

M.  G.-M. — "  Gentlemen,  let  us  observe  parliamentary  decorum.  The  greater 
part  of  the  hon.  scoundrels  and  miscreants  who  surround  me — " 

The  President. — "  Very  well  indeed,  M.  Guyot.  So  long  as  you  observe  this 
moderate  tone  the  Chamber  will  hear  you  with  pleasure." 

M.  Esquiros  [giving  a  loud  shriek]. — M.  le  president,  the  hon.  M.  de  Valdrome 
has  just  pulled  my  hair  !  " 

M.  de  Valdrome. — "  You  lie  ! " 

M.  E. — "  Excuse  me  ;  but  you  will  not  deny  that  you  punched  my  head." 

M.  de  V. — "  It  was  intended  for  M.  de  Keratry.     Pass  it  on  to  him." 

M.  G.-M. — "  Help  !  murder  !     I  am  attacked  with  colic  ! " 

M.  Estancelin. — "The  glass  of  water  which  M.  Guyot  just  drank  was  poisoned." 

The  Minister. — "  It  is  true,  but  it  was  intended  for  the  hon.  M.  Gambetta,  whom 
we  can  not  stand  any  longer."     [Groans.] 

M.  Gambetta. — "  That  accounts  for  my  being  so  often  sick." 

The  Minister. — "  I  will  explain.  Yesterday  I  met  Madame  Laurent  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  She  gave  me  a  little  of  the  Borgia  poison.  I  considered  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  avail  itself  of  it  against  its  enemies."  [Paper  darts  are 
thrown  at  the  Minister.] 

The  President. — "The  Chamber  accepts  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  M. 
Ollivier." 

[A  fisticuff  takes  place  between  MM.  Tillancourt  and  Keratry.  The  former  has  his 
eye  blacked.     He  ascends  the  tribune.] 

M.  Tillancourt  [who  has  a  cold  in  the  head]. — "Bessieurs,  I  have  just  beed  hit 
id  the  eye.     The  hod.  doodle  —  " 
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M.  de  K. — "He  has  called  me  a  doodle.  I  demand  the  retraction  ot  the  expres- 
sion." 

M.  T. — "  I  did  dot  say  doodle.  I  have  a  cold  id  the  head,  I  tell  you.  I  said 
doodle" 

M.  Simon. — "  It  was  probably  noodle  that  you  meant  to  say." 

M.  T.— "  That  is  it.     It  was  doodle." 

M.  de  K. — "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  explanation." 

[MM.  Picard  and  Jules  Ferry  fight  with  daggers.] 

The  President. — "  Gentlemen,  a  written  proposition  has  just  been  handed  in 
from  several  members  of  the  Right,  requesting  permission  to  engage  in  a  game  of 
leap-frog  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  I  presume  there  is  no  objection."  [Cries  of 
various  animals.] 

M.  de  Pire. — "M.  le  president,  M.  Glais-B-izoin  is  making  faces  at  me  ! " 

[M.  Glais-Bizoin  opens  his  mouth  to  justify  himself,  but  can  not  make  himself  heard. 
In  desperation  he  fires  a  revolver  at  M.  Pire,  but  misses  him.] 

The  President. — "  M.  de  Talhouet,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  put  your  feet  on  the 
table.     This  is  the  second  time  I  have  called  your  attention  to  it." 

M.  de  Talhouet. — "  All  right,  old  daddy." 

The  President. — "  The  disorder  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax.  There  is  M. 
Richard  pulling  off  his  boots,  now." 

M.  Richard. — "  M.  le  president,  I  have  a  corn  that  hurts  me." 

[Great  uproar.  Suddenly  enters  M.  Rochefort,  whose  term  of  imprisonment  has  just 
expired.     He  advances  with  dignity.] 

M.  Rochefort. — "  Gentlemen,  I  salute  you." 

M.  Gambetta. — "  No  more  saluting.     Put  on  your  hat." 

M.  R. — "  I  would  observe  to  my  honorable  colleagues,  that  I  have  the  honor  — " 

M.  Javal. — "  Oh  !  the  honor  indeed  ! " 

M.  Pilletan. — "No  big  words  here  !  " 

The  President. — "  You  will  please  address  your  colleagues  simply  as  '  mis- 
creants'  or  'carrions.'" 

[M.  R.  stands  stupefied.] 

The  President. — "  Or  'scum  of  the  earth.'  " 

M.  R. — "  It  is  not  possible.  I  demand  to  return  to  Sainte-Pelagie.  I  really  do  not 
feel  myself  equal  to  — " 

Chorus  of  Deputies. — "  Clear  out,  you  sneaking  Moderate!'1'' 

The  publication  of  a  Memorial  Sketch  of  Bergenroth  awakens  afresh  our 
regret  for  the  loss  which  literature  has  experienced  in  the  too  early  death  of 
that  distinguished  scholar. 

Gustave  Bergenroth  was  born  in  1813  in  East-Prussia.  He  studied  at 
the  Kdnigsberg  University,  and  afterwards  held  various  subordinate  legal 
appointments  until  the  revolution  of  1848,  with  which  he  identified  himself, 
and  in  which  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  writer  and  orator,  if  not  as  a 
combatant.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  party,  Bergenroth 
started  on  a  tour  of  adventure  to  the  New  World,  and  sought  his  fortune  in 
the  California  gold-diggings.  From  gold-digger  he  turned  hunter,  and  then 
organised  out  of  a  mass  of  outlaws  and  nondescript  adventurers,  a  sort  of 
community,  half  colony,  half  vigilance-committee. 

Revisiting  Europe,  he  undertook  his  great  work,  the  examination  of  the 
original  sources  of  history.  He  was  appointed  by  the  English  Government 
in  1861  to  investigate  the  famous  Archives  of  Simancas  for  State  papers 
relating  to  English  history,  and  he  continued  his  researches  among  these 
archives  until  his  death  in  February  1869. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him,  some  idea  may  be  formed  when 
we  learn  that  the  archives  consist  of  "more  than  100,000  legajos  or  bundles, 
each  bundle  containing  from  ten  to  more  than  a  hundred  documents,"  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  three  centuries,  and  very  many  of  them  in  the  most 
ingenious  ciphers  of  a  time  when  the  art  of  cryptography  was  carried  to  its 
perfection. 

Of  the  extraordinary  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  deciphered  documents, 
none  perhaps  have  been  more  surprising  than  the  terrible  revelations  of  the 
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family  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  descendants.  We  have 
mentioned  in  a  previous  number  of  the  New  Eclectic  the  evidence  brought 

.  to  light  that  Queen  Juana  was  not  mad,  but  was  held  in  perpetual  confine- 
ment and  subjected  to  systematic  indignities  and  even  torture,  with  the  view 
of  depriving  her  of  reason,  first  by  her  father,  Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  by 
her  son,  Charles.  A  companion  picture  to  this  is  the  murder  of  Don  Carlos 
by  order  of  his  father,  the  key  to  this  historical  mystery  being  at  last  found 
in  a  report  by  the  confessor  who  attended  the  Prince  in  his  last  moments. 

'  Here  is  the  concluding  passage  :— 

"They  enter  a  room  where  a  large  arm-chair  is  placed,  surrounded  by  a  great 
quantity  of  sawdust.  The  executioner  stands  near  it  with  his  knife.  The  Prince  is 
not  frightened  by  that  sight.  He  is  seated  on  the  chair.  The  executioner  begs  his 
pardon,  and  the  Prince  in  a  gracious  manner  gives  him  his  hand  to  kiss.  The 
executioner  ties  his  legs  and  arms  with  '  antas  '  of  Cologne  *  to  the  legs  and  arms  of 
the  chair  ;  ties  a  bandage  of  black  silk  round  his  eyes,  and  places  himself,  with  the 
knife  in  his  hand,  behind  the  Prince.  The  Prince  says  to  the  confessor,  '  Pray  for  my 
soul.'  The  confessor  says  the  Credo,  and  the  Prince  responds  in  a  clear  and  firm 
voice.  When  he  pronounced  the  words  'unicofijo' — only  Son  —  the  executioner 
puts  his  knife  to  his  throat,  and  a  stream  of  blood  rushes  down  on  the  sawdust 
The  Prince  struggles  little  ;  the  knife  being  very  sharp,  had  cut  well.  The  execu- 
tioner takes  the  bandage  from  the  eyes,  which  are  closed.  The  face  is  pale,  like  that 
of  a  corpse,  but  has  preserved  its  natural  expression.  The  executioner  unties  the 
corpse,  wraps  it  in  a  black  baize  cloth,  and  puts  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  That 
done,  Antonio  Perez  flies  all  at  once  at  the  executioner,  accusing  him  of  having  stolen 
the  diamonds  of  the  Prince.  The  executioner  denies,  is  searched,  and  Perez  finds, 
in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  dress,  the  diamonds.  The  executioner  grows  pale,  and 
declares  that  that  is  witchery.  Escovedo  is  sent  to  the  King,  and  soon  returns  with 
two  arquebusiers.  The  King,  he  says,  has  ordered  that  the  executioner  is  to  die  on 
the  spot  for  the  heinous  crime  of  having  robbed  the  corpse  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood- 
royal.  The  executioner  confesses,  protests  his  innocence,  is  led  out  by  the  soldiers 
into  the  courtyard,  and  two  detonations  of  arquebuses  are  heard." 

Metrical  Essays. 

Rhymed  Alcaics. 

Forgive,  Alcaeus,  if  I  have  borroiued  rhyme  — 
A  Northern  sleigh-bell  fastened  on  Pegasus  — 
To  mark  thy  measure  by  its  tinkle, 
Hater  of  A/yrsilus,  bard  of  Lesbos. 

The  rain  it  raineth, 

Deep  is  the  snow  without ; 
The  wind  it  plaineth  — 

Now  for  a  drinking-bout ! 
Pile  high  the  fuel,  Fierce  and  cruel 
Rageth  the  windy  and  rainy  duel. 

See  now  the  river 

Kill'd  by  the  winter's  mace, 
For  not  a  quiver 

Moveth  its  sullen  face  : 
Bring  out  the  runlet,  Ev'ry  one  let 
Merriment  reign  till  the  sky  is  sunlit ! 

The  winds  may  bellow, 

Whistle,  and  scream  away ; 

*A  correspondent  of  an  English  paper  explains  antas  de  cotonia,  which  Bergenroth  does  not 
understand,  to  be  an  ancient  term  signifying  broad  bands  or  girths  of  silk. 
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While  we  grow  mellow 
Over  a  sound  Tokay 
We'll  sing  together  :     Why  should  weather 
Ruffle  the  poet's  plumes  a  feather  ? 

But  then,  to-morrow  ?  — 

Why  of  to-morrow  think  ? 
Why  need  we  borrow 

Trouble  to  sour  the  drink  ? 
If  heaven  pleases,  Snows  and  freezes 
Vanish  beneath  the  Favonian  breezes. 

Deal  not  on  credit ; 

Chance  is  a  cheating  jade. 
A  day  comes  —  add  it : 

Profit :  'tis  so  much  made. 
I'd  never  say, —  Shun,  Boy,  flirtation, 
Polka,  mazurka,  or  like  saltation. 

Dance  what  the  German 

Brought  to  the  Western  land, 
What  Fashion's  firman 

Hallows  by  its  command  : 
Go  join  the  prancers,  Leave  the  Lancers, 
Leave  the  quadrille  to  the  slower  dancers. 


Hkndecasyllabics. 
Free  Reading  of  Catullus,   Carmen  x. 

Varrus,  one  of  my  friends, —  as  I  was  lounging 
On  the  Forum, —  to  see  his  sweetheart  took  me. 
At  the  moment  I  thought  her,  I  acknowledge, 
Not  so  bad  an  investment,  clever,  charming. 
As  we  came  to  the  house,  we  fell  to  chatting 
Now  of  this  and  again  of  that.       Bithynia 
Came  up.      What  of  the  country  ?   its  condition  ? 
How  much  cash  it  had  brought  me  in  while  yonder  ? 
Out  I  blurted  the  truth  : — "  I  had  no  chance,   Ma'am, 
Not  a  shade  of  a  chance  to  make  a  sixpence, 
Not  a  copper  to  bless  myself  withal,  Ma'am." 
"  But  at  least  you  have  got,"  spoke  up  my  lady, 
"  Some  few  native  productions,  some  stout  fellows, 
Some  few  porters."      And  I,  to  make  the  creature 
Think  that  I  was  a  man  of  rarest  good  luck, 
Said  : — "  Dame  Fortune  was  not  so  very  stingy  — 
Though  the  province  I  got  was  such  a  bad  one  — 
That  I  could  not  procure  eight  proper  fellows." 
Bless  you,  never  a  soul  had  I  on  this  side 
Nor  on  t'other  to  take  up  on  his  shoulder 
My  old  rickety  broken  truckle-bedstead. 
Just  then  —  O  it  was  like  the  saucy  hussy  — 
Quoth  she,  "  Lend  me  them,  pray,  my  good  Catullus, 
Some  short  time,  for  I  want  to  ride  to  chapel 
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In  your  litter."      I  answered  : — "Wait  a  moment. 

You  must  know  —  what  I  said — just  now  —  I  owned  —  'twas 

But  a  slip  of  the  mem'ry :    I've  a  messmate, 

Gaius  Cinna  's  his  name  :    'tis  he  that  owns  them. 

But  still  whether  they're  his  or  mine,  what  care  I  ? 

I  enjoy  them  as  much  as  if  I'd  bought  them. 

But  you  are  an  impertinent,  silly  minx,  Miss, 

Force  a  fellow  to  mind  his  P's  and  Q's  so ! " 

G. 

Another  amusing  sketch  by  the  satirical  Albert  Millaud.  The  Ihinister 
Ollivier  is  in  despair  because  the  republican  journals  accuse  him  of  luxury 
and  ostentation.  He  resolves  to  give  a  supper  which  shall  disabuse  the 
public,  and  gives  orders  to  his  butler,  as  follows  : — 

O.  [so/us]. —  "  Do  what  I  may,  they  will  give  out  to-morrow  that  I  am  steeped  in 
luxury  to  the  eyes,  that  I  roll  in  orgies  —  " 

Butler  [enters]. —  "  I  would  mention  to  your  Excellency  —  " 

O. — "  I  must  insist  that  you  drop  that  way  of  calling  me  '  Excellency.'  Suppose 
Paschal  Grousset  were  to  hear  you  !     Call  me  simply  M.  Emile." 

B. — "  M.  Emile,  the  staircase  is  polished.     There  are  flowers  on  all  the  steps." 

O. — "Too  many  flowers!  What  would  Raspail  say,  who  modestly  grows  his 
camphor  at  Arcueil  ?  Two  simple  pots  of  geraniums  ;  and  sprinkle  them  with  hot 
water.     I  don't  want  it  to  look  as  if  I  had  got  fresh  flowers." 

B. — "  I  have  fixed  a  gong  at  the  door  :  it  is  more  respectable.  And  your  Excel- 
lency—  " 

O. — "Call  me  M.  Emile.  Take  away  the  gong.  Crack  the  door-bell  with  a 
hammer.  Cut  the  cord  a  little  so  that  it  may  break  at  the  first  pull,  and  the  other 
guests  have  to  knock." 

B. — "  I  will  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  wax  candles  in  your  Excellency's  salon." 

Q. — "  Call  me  M.  Emile.  A  hundred  and  fifty  wax  candles  !  Two  petroleum 
lamps,  two  Argand  burners,  and  a  few  candles  at  twelve  sous  the  pound.  You  can 
set  a  flat  candlestick  on  the  hall  table." 

B. — "  I  have  prepared  the  champagne  frappi.n 

O. — "Drink  it  in  the  kitchen.  They  would  say  I  was  'drinking  the  sweat  of  the 
people.'     A  few  quarts  of  ordinaire." 

B. — "  I  would  observe  to  your  Excellency  that  we  must  engage  some  waiters. 
There  will  be  a  hundred  guests." 

O.— "  Call  me  M.  Emile.  I  want  them  to  complain  of  the  service.  Let  them  say 
I  have  no  servants.  Be  sure  you  wait  without  gloves.  I  want  the  rumor  to  go  out 
that  my  house  is  no  better  than  a  barracks." 

All  went  according  to  the  programme.  M.  Ollivier  wore  a  pair  of  black 
pantaloons,  out  of  which  he  had  torn  a  piece  and  replaced  it  with  a  gray 
patch.  Two  buttons  were  off  his  coat.  He  had  broken  one  of  his  spectacle- 
glasses.  Any  one  who  had  met  him  on  the  street  would  have  given  him  two 
sous.  The  supper  over,  he  placed  himself  at  the  window  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  his  guests  as  they  departed.  One  of  them  was  an  influential  journalist, 
who,  as  he  entered  his  cab,  cried  to  the  cabman, —  "  Drive  fast  to  the  office, 
I  am  impatient  to  chastise  the  insolent  luxury  of  this  bloated  upstart !  " 


We  have  somewhat  curtailed  our  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Departments 
in  this  number,  in  order  to  present  our  readers  with  the  commencement  of 
Dickens's  new  serial  story,  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  Our  following 
numbers  will  contain  all  that  has  appeared  during  the  month  previous,  thus 
affording  a  satisfactory  quantity  for  reading  at  once,  instead  of  short  tantalis- 
ing fragments. 
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GEORGE    PEABODY:   A   MEMORIAL   DISCOURSE.* 


ON  the  12th  of  February,  thirteen  years  ago,  the  Founder  of  this 
Institute  committed  to  the  hands  of  his  selected  agents  the 
noble  gift  which,  under  his  accumulating  bounty,  has  since  swollen  to 
more  than  four  times  its  original  amount.  Upon  the  same  day,  year 
after  year,  the  Trustees  whom  he  so  honored  have  been  wont  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  renew  to  him  the  expres- 
sion of  their  reverent  affection  and  gratitude.  Some  months  after  our 
last  annual  address  to  him,  we  shared  with  our  fellow-citizens  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  among  us  in  person,  full,  not  only  of 
increasing  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  this  Foundation,  but  of 
abounding  munificence  to  serve  them.  Although  the  hand  of  disease 
was  then  heavy  upon  him,  there  was,  we  thought,  reason  for  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  spared  for  many  years  to  see  the  growth  of  the  good 
seed  which  he  had  planted  in  so  many  places.  We  especially  looked 
forward  to  the  return  of  our  anniversary,  that  we  might  testify,  by 
some  public  and  appropriate  recognition,  our  sense  of  his  untiring: 
bounty  and  his  cordial  personal  confidence  and  kindness.  But,  blessed 
as  his  work  on  earth  was,  it  had  been  accomplished,  and  a  higher 
reward  was  near  him  than  even  an  old  age  beloved  of  God  and  man. 
We   shall  never  look  upon  his  kindly  face  again,  nor  shall  his  lips 

*  Delivered   in   the   Hall   of  the  Peabody  Institute,    Baltimore,    Feb.   iS,    1870,    by  S.  Teackle 
Wallis. 
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speak  charity  and  wisdom  any  more  to  us.  The  thousands  of  little 
children  who  were  gathered  round  him,  as  about  a  father's  knees, 
when  he  graced  the  dedication  of  this  building  with  his  presence,  will 
tell  to  their  own  children  how  the  eyes  of  the  good  man  filled  and  his 
kind  voice  faltered  as  he  uttered  the  last  touching  and  tender  words 
of  counsel  which  were  among  his  worthiest  gifts  to  them.  But  his 
venerable  form  they  must  remember,  now,  among  the  pleasant  visions 
of  childhood  which  fleeted  away  too  soon.  He  is  of  the  past,  to  them 
as  to  us  ;  and  though  public  sorrow  and  private  affection  may  mourn 
over  his  departure,  there  is  surely  no  one  to  repine  at  the  thought  that 
he  has  passed  over  the  great  gulf  fixed  of  old  time  between  the  rich 
man  and  Abraham's  bosom. 

I  am  here,  upon  the  invitation  of  my  associates  in  the  Trust  which 
Mr.  Peabody  created  in  Baltimore,  to  say  something  of  his  life  and 
character.  We  had  selected  as  an  appropriate  occasion  the  anni- 
versary to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  change  which  brings  us 
together  to-day  instead,  not  only  gives  us  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
friends  and  co-laborers  from  a  distance  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
joined  us  in  these  offices,  but  enables  us,  "  with  double  pomp  of 
sadness,"  on  the  birthday  of  our  Founder  to  lay  our  tribute  on  his 
tomb.  I  regret  unaffectedly  that  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me  was  not  committed,  as  I  wished,  to  other  hands  ;  for  there  are 
those  among  my  brethren  far  better  fitted  to  perform  it,  whose  age  and 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peabody  would  have  given 
to  eulogy  the  weight  and  the  force  of  personal  knowledge  and  testi- 
mony. Except,  however,  as  an  expression  of  our  own  and  the  public 
feeling,  and  the  doing  of  a  duty  as  well  as  a  labor  of  love,  it  would 
seem  almost  idle  for  the  best  of  us  to  say  a  word  at  this  moment. 
The  press  of  the  civilised  world  has  already  exhausted  on  the  subject 
all  the  acuteness  of  analysis  and  all  the  fulness  of  appreciation  and 
sympathy.  Eloquence  has  poured  out  upon  it  the  whole  wealth  of 
pathos  and  illustration.  Even  governments  have  found  heart  in  it  for 
tenderness  and  reverence,  and 

"  Nations  swell  the  funeral  cry." 

In  the  annals  of  our  race  there  is  no  record  of  funeral  honors  to  an 
uncrowned  man  such  as  have  been  rendered  to  George  Peabody.  The 
story  which  comes  nearest  to  what  we  have  beheld,  is  told  by  the 
grandest  historian  of  Rome  and  is  lighted  by  the  finest  touches  of  his 
genius.  It  follows  the  widow  of  Germanicus  across  the  wintry  seas  as 
she  bore  from  Antioch  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  her  hero.  We  can 
almost  see  the  people  crowding  to  the  walls  and  house-tops,  and 
thronging  the  sea-coast,  as  with  slow  oars  the  silent  galleys  came. 
The  voice  of  lamentation  seems  to  echo  round  us  as  it  rose  from  all 
the  multitude  when  Agrippina  landed  with  her  precious  burden  and 
her  sobbing  children  followed.  The  urn  is  borne  to  the  Imperial 
City  on  the  shoulders  of  centurions  and  tribunes.  Crowds  hasten 
from  afar,  and  weep  in  mourning  garments  by  the  roadsides.  Fun- 
ereal altars  smoke  with  victims  as  the  sad  array  goes  by,  and  spices 
and  perfumes  and  costly  raiment  are  flung  into  the  flames  as  offerings. 
The  City  streets  —  now  still  as  death,  now  loud  with  bursting  sorrow  — 
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are  thronged  with  Rome's  whole  people,  and  when  at  last  the  ashes 
are  at  rest  in  the  Augustan  Mausoleum,  a  wail  goes  up  such  as  before 
had  never  swept  along  those  marble  ways.  The  tale  which  Tacitus 
has  told  us  of  these  splendid  obsequies,  comes  to  us  with  redoubled 
grandeur  through  "  the  corridors  of  time,"  and  yet  its  incidents  are 
almost  tame  to  what  ourselves  have  witnessed.  The  stately  ship  which 
bore  across  the  waves  the  corpse  of  him  we  honor  is  a  marvel  that 
Rome  never  dreamed  of — the  proudest  convoy  that  ever  guarded 
human  ashes.  The  ocean  which  she  traversed  is  an  empire  over 
which  the  eagles  of  Germanicus  knew  no  dominion.  The  mighty 
engines  and  instruments  of  war  which  welcomed  her  were  far  beyond 
the  prophecy  of  oracle  or  thought  of  Sibyl.  Beside  the  unseen  power 
which  dragged  the  funeral-car  and  cleft  the  waters  with  its  burden  in 
mastery  of  the  winds,  the  might  of  legions  is  simple  insignificance,  and 
it  seems  like  trifling  to  tell  of  galleys,  centurions,  and  tribunes.  Nor 
is  there  in  the  mourning  of  the  populace  of  Rome  over  one  of  its 
broken  idols,  a  type  even  of  the  noble  sorrow  which  has  united  men 
of  all  nations  and  opinions  in  their  tribute  to  our  lamented  dead. 
And  who  shall  speak  of  Heathen  temple  or  Imperial  tomb  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  great  Abbey  Minster  where  he  slept  awhile 
amid  the  monuments  and  memories  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  philanthropists  and  kings  —  where  more  of  the  dust 
of  what  was  genius  and  greatness  is  gathered  than  ever  lay  under  roof 
or  stone  ?  There  is  something  which  almost  bewilders  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  thought  that  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  when  our  own  bells 
were  tolling  his  death-knell  and  people  stopped  to  listen  in  the  streets, 
the  requiem  of  the  Danvers  boy  was  pealing  through  aisle  and  cloister 
thousands  of  miles  away,  where  funeral  song  had  rung  and  censers 
smoked  whole  centuries  before  men  knew  the  Continent  which  was  his 
birthplace.  It  seems  as  if  the  dirge  of  to-day  were  a  reverberation 
from  the  ages.  And  when  we  reflect  how  simple  the  career  was  which 
closed  amid  all  these  honors :  how  little  the'.r  subject  had  to  do  with 
the  things  which  commonly  stir  men's  bosoms  and  win  the  shouts  of 
wonder  and  applause  in  life  or  after  it :  that  he  was  not  great  as  men 
judge  greatness  :  that  every  badge  and  trophy  of  his  exceeding  triumph 
was  won  by  an  unconscious  and  an  unstained  hand  :  I  confess  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  grand,  spontaneous  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
him  have  beggared  the  resources  while  they  have  filled  the  measure  of 
panegyric. 

We  are  not  required  to  forget,  nor  do  we  disparage  the  living  or  the 
dead  by  remembering  that  something  of  this  may  be  due  to  the 
peculiar  relations  existing  at  the  moment  between  the  countries  which 
divided  Mr.  Peabody's  bounty  and  affections.  A  becoming  spirit  of 
manly  conciliation  on  the  one  side,  and  an  equally  becoming  temper 
and  pride  of  nationality  upon  the  other,  have  no  doubt  had  their  share 
in  these  unprecedented  demonstrations.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
which  detracts  from  the  sincerity  or  impairs  the  significance  of  the 
homage  that  either  has  rendered.  It  is  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
governments  when  the  cavils  of  diplomacy  and  the  mutterings  of 
discord  are  hushed,  even  for  an  hour,  by  the  spell  of  a  good  man's 
memory,  and  it  were  folly  to  dispute  his  place  among  his  kind  whose 
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death  so  touched  the  hearts  of  two  great  nations  that  either  could  call 
unto  the  other  to  join  hands  with  it  across  his  grave. 

But  while  these  things,  as  I  have  said,  appear  to  render  eulogy  idle, 
they  are  equally  potent  in  making  just  appreciation  difficult.  Through 
so  much  that  dazzles  it  is  not  easy  to  look  steadily  and  calmly  at  the 
simple  life  and  story  which  had  so  bright  an  ending.  The  quiet, 
systematic  habits,  the  delving  industry,  the  thrifty  shrewdness  and 
world-wisdom,  the  unsentimental  benevolence  of  the  plain,  practical 
merchant  and  banker  who  walked  among  us  like  others  in  his  calling, 
are  hard  to  deal  with  fairly  at  this  epic  stage  of  his  renown.  It  seems 
like  belittling  the  subject  to  consider  it  in  the  mere  light  of  its  reali- 
ties. Indeed  it  requires  an  effort  at  such  a  time  for  the  coldest  thinker 
to  divest  himself  of  that  enthusiasm  whose  natural  expression  is  ex- 
travagance, and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  great  wrong  which  exag- 
geration would  do  to  a  memory  so  far  above  it,  could  persuade  a  man 
of  ordinary  impulse  that  it  is  proper  to  moderate  his  words.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  contagion  of  the  hour  of  homage  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 
There  is  something  splendid  and  attractive  in  generosity  in  all  its  forms, 
and  when  its  scope  embraces  the  larger  needs  of  humanity,  and  its  re- 
sources are  almost  as  ample  as  its  scope,  it  carries  feeling  and  imagin- 
ation away  captive.  We  surround  the  life  and  the  memory  of  the 
"  cheerful  giver  "  with  a  halo  such  as  glitters  only  around  consecrated 
heads.  The  wonder  of  the  crowd  is  almost  worship,  and  men  deem  it 
half  a  sacrilege  to  seek  in  merely  human  qualities  "  the  conjuration 
and  the  mighty  magic  "  which  seem  so  far  beyond  humanity.  And 
yet,  to  do  this  only  is  our  duty  here  to-day.  We  have  come  to  recog- 
nise and  study,  in  the  common  light,  the  traits  of  the  man  and  citizen, 
George  Peabody ;  to  consider  and  teach,  if  we  can,  the  moral  of  his 
simple,  unheroic  life.  We  are  to  look  at  him  as  he  moved  and  had  his 
daily  being, —  as  if  his  features  did  not  live  in  bronze  and  no  minute- 
gun  had  ever  told  his  burial  to  the  sea.  Nay,  it  is  our  business  to  take 
from  the  record  of  his  career  all  that  tends  to  impair  and  falsify  its 
lesson  by  making  men  despair  of  rising  to  his  level.  Here,  above  all 
other  places,  with  the  sound  of  his  own  sturdy  teachings  scarce  dull 
upon  our  ears,  with  his  simplicity  and  modesty,  his  good  fellowship 
and  plain  dealing,  fresh  in  our  remembrance  and  affection,  with  all 
things  round  about  us  full  of  what  he  was  and  of  all  he  claimed  or 
cared  to  be,  we  should  insult  his  memory  by  attempting  to  add  an 
inch  to  his  stature.  And  indeed  there  is  small  need  of  fancy  in  deal- 
ing with  his  stoiy,  for  scarce  anything  in  fiction  is  more  strange  than 
the  actual  prose  of  it.  The  child  of  poor  parents  and  humble  hopes  — 
a  grocer's  boy  at  eleven,  the  assistant  of  a  country  shopkeeper  at  six- 
teen—  he  had  reached  but  middle-life  when  he  was  able  so  to  deal  with 
the  resources  of  the  great  money-centre  of  the  world  as  to  prop,  with 
his  integrity  and  credit,  the  financial  decadence  of  whole  common- 
wealths. Pausing  even  at  that  point  of  his  career  —  a  period  to  which 
in  Maryland  our  gratitude  so  frequently  recurs  —  is  it  not  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  legend  which  delighted  our  childhood,  the  tale  of  Whitting- 
ton,  citizen  and  mercer,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ?  Was  it  not 
quite  as  easy,  beforehand,  for  our  stripling  to  imagine  that  he  heard 
across  the  waters  an  invitation  from  Bow  Bells  to  him,  as  to  conceive 
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that  his  statue  would  be  raised  in  London  streets  while  yet  he  lived, 
and  be  unveiled  with  words  of  reverence  and  honor  by  the  heir-appar- 
ent of  that  mighty  empire,  surrounded  by  its  best  and  noblest  ?  Add 
to  this  what  I  have  before  described  and  it  seems  as  if  another  night 
had  been  added  to  the  Thousand  and  One. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  business  is  not  with  the  wonders.  It  is 
with  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  will,  the  character  which  wrought  them. 
These  were  the  only  genii  of  this  story.  They,  and  they  only,  did  what 
was  done,  and  neither  ring  nor  lamp  had  any  part  in  it.  "  No  man," 
Carlyle  tells  us,  "  becomes  a  saint  in  his  sleep,"  and  there  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  the  popular  notion  which  so  often  attributes  success  in 
great  things  to  luck.  There  are  people,  it  is  true,  who  stumble  into 
prosperity  and  get  place  and  power  by  what  to  mortal  eye  seems  chance. 
Reputation,  and  the  honors  and  profits  which  follow  it,  are  now  and  then 
wafted  to  a  man  like  thistle-down,  for  no  better  visible  reason  than  that 
he  happens  to  be  out  in  the  same  wind  with  them.  The  crowd  attach 
themselves  often  and  cling  with  devotion  to  some  singularly  favored  per- 
son as  burrs  do  to  his  clothing,  simply,  as  it  would  appear,  because  he 
walks  among  them.  But  what  seems  does  not  necessarily  represent  what 
is,  and  a  man  must  be  hard  to  convince  if,  after  having  used  a  microscope 
once,  he  be  not  satisfied  for  life  that  things  exist  and  are  comprehen- 
sible though  he  may  neither  see  nor  understand  them  himself.  What 
therefore  may  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  truth  that  great 
results  do  not  spring  from  insufficient  causes,  are  commonly  found  to 
be  strictly  within  it.  In  the  course  of  any  long  life-time,  the  logic  of 
cause  and  effect  is  apt  to  vindicate  itself.  In  this  busy,  stirring,  jostling, 
interested  modern  society  of  ours,  where  scarcely  any  one  occupies  a  pe- 
destal —  or  even  a  humbler  place  —  but  some  one  else  goes  anxiously 
to  work  to  dislodge  him  and  get  there  in  his  stead,  we  seldom  find 
respect  or  deference,  love  or  admiration,  long  yielded  to  a  brother  un- 
less there  be  that  in  him  which  commands  them.  The  world  may  dally 
with  its  impostors  and  its  charlatans  —  its  trumpery  great  men,  sham 
heroes  and  mock  saints  and  sages  —  for  a  little  while,  but  they  finally 
go  down  for  the  most  part  into  the  receptacle,  the  huge  Noah's  Ark, 
of  its  spurned  and  worthless  playthings.  The  winds  of  time  and  con- 
test blow  away  the  chaff  at  last  from  the  great  grain-floor  of  humanity 
—  a  blessed  fact,  by-the-by,  which  reconciles  us  to  many  tempests. 
Hemisphere  does  not  cry  aloud  to  hemisphere  about  common  people. 
Nations  do  not  mourn  over  men  who  deserve  no  tears.  There  was 
then  something  in  George  Peabody,  or  about  him,  that  called  for  the 
homage  which  has  been  rendered  him.     What  was  it  ? 

Not  his  intellect,  certainly,  for  neither  in  capacity  nor  cultivation 
was  he  above  the  grade  of  thousands  of  clever  men,  both  here  and  in 
England,  in  his  own  and  kindred  callings.  He  had  not  genius  to 
dazzle,  or  invention  to  create.  He  had  made  no  discovery  in  science, 
or  even  in  finance.  He  knew  little  of  art,  and  had  contributed  nothing 
to  the  stock  of  what  is  denominated  "human  knowledge."  Statesman 
he  was  not  —  nay,  not  even  politician.  He  had  never  worn  spur  on 
battle-field  :  had  never  filled  office  or  wielded  power,  or  sought  to  be 
any  man's  master  but  his  own.  There  was  not,  I  repeat,  a  single 
element  in  him  or  circumstance  in  his  career  of  those  which  enter  into 
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the  common  estimate  of  greatness.  Neither  did  riches  win  his  name 
for  him.  He  was  no  monopolist,  no  miracle  of  wealth  :  for  enormous 
private  fortunes  are  now  constantly  acquired  in  half  such  a  life-time  as 
his,  and  the  great  marts  of  the  world  have  men  far  richer  than  he, 
whose  accumulations  have  been  gathered  just  as  honestly,  just  as 
fortunately,  and  with  quite  as  much  sagacity  as  his.  Nor  does  he 
stand  alone  in  the  appropriation  of  large  means  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. The  number  of  rich  men  whose  testaments  dispense  the  hoards 
of  a  life-time  in  works  of  usefulness  is  very  large.  The  past  has  left 
us  many  well-known  and  abiding  monuments  of  such  beneficence. 
True,  there  is  a  smack  of  death-bed  repentance  as  well  as  bounty  in 
these  gifts  ;  a  confession,  at  best,  of  intentions  good  but  reluctant  and 
long  smothered  by  human  infirmity.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  they 
sometimes  are  very  much  in  kind  and  motive  like  the  obolus  which 
used  to  be  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  dead  to  pay  for  their  safe 
ferrying  across  the  infernal  waters.  But  still  they  clothe  they  naked, 
feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick,  educate  the  poor  —  relieve  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  the  necessities  and  afflictions  of  humanity  —  and  those 
who  dispense  them  deserve  well  of  their  race.  Though  the  good 
works  which  "  blossom  in  their  dust "  might  have  yielded  more 
fragrance  under  the  culture  of  their  hands,  they  are  good  works  not- 
withstanding, and  should  be  remembered  with  charity  not  less  than 
gratitude  —  as  they  commonly  are.  But  the  liberality  of  rich  men  is 
not  always  posthumous,  and  in  the  mere  fact  of  giving  and  giving 
largely  in  his  life-time,  Mr.  Peabody  was  by  no  means  singular.  The 
world  is  full,  I  was  going  to  say  —  though  that  perhaps  is  stating  the 
case  too  strongly  —  of  people  who  habitually  give.  They  certainly  are 
no  rarity  in  it.  Most  of  us  give  freely  to  those  we  love  —  to  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  at  all  events.  They  who  do  not,  belong,  I  think,  to  the 
class  whom  Burns  characterises  as  "  the  real  hardened  wicked,"  and  it 
is  wholesome  to  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  likewise  "  to  a  few 
restricked."  When  Thackeray  says,  somewhere,  that  he  never  saw  a 
fine  boy  but  he  felt  like  giving  him  a  guinea,  he  does  not,  I  am  sure, 
exaggerate  the  natural  impulse  of  every  healthy  and  manly  heart. 
There  are  many  to  whom  this  sort  of  impulse  is  a  general,  spontaneous, 
and  often  fatal  rule  of  life.  Some  indeed,  and  a  large  class,  give 
because  they  cannot  help  it.  Giving  with  them  is  almost  a  pleasure  of 
sense.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  feeling  —  as  weeping  and 
sighing  are  with  others.  It  is  at  once  the  voice  and  the  tear  of  their 
sympathy.  The  heart  sends  its  quickened  pulsation  directly  to  the 
hand  which  only  fetters  could  keep  from  the  purse-strings :  and  this 
too  frequently  without  check  of  prudence,  or  choice  of  object,  or 
thought  of  to-morrow.  We  are  apt  to  admire,  and  indeed  to  love  these 
people ;  for  to  the  common  apprehension  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  keeping  money  are  so  striking,  that  to  part  with  it  freely  passes  for 
a  sacrifice.  And  yet,  obviously,  they  may  be  just  as  self-indulgent  in 
their  way  as  their  next-door  neighbor,  whose  heart  is  always  in  his- 
burglar-proof  safe  and  his  hand  never  except  to  increase  or  count  his 
store.  It  may  be  their  pleasure  to  scatter  as  it  is  his  to  save,  and  they 
may  consult  nothing  better  than  their  pleasure  as  he  pursues  nothing 
better  than  his.     Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  theirs  "  but  moral  charity, 
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and  an  act  that  oweth  more  to  passion  than  reason."  .  And  he  adds  in 
the  same  strain  that  "  He  who  relieves  another  upon  the  bare  sugges- 
tion and  bowels  of  pity,  doth  not  this  so  much  for  his  sake  as  for  his 
own  ;  for,  by  compassion,  we  make  others'  misery  our  own,  and  so  by 
relieving  them  we  relieve  ourselves  also."  Happily,  the  common  heart 
is  not  quite  so  ingenious  or  so  analytical  as  this,  but  contents  itself 
with  feeling  that  though  the  bountiful  and  the  miser  may  be  selfish  in 
their  several  ways,  the  one  selfishness  is  still  a  better  thing  than  the 
other.  Indeed  there  is  almost  always  something  in  these  heedless 
natures  which  redeems  the  sin  of  their  improvidence  and  self-indul- 
gence, and  although  when  waste  makes  want  they  have  often  to  eat 
husks  in  sorrow,  and  wait  on  those  who  are  to  them  but  swine,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  that  they  belong  to  that  class  of 
prodigals  for  whom  a  fatted  calf  will  be  killed  one  day,  when  they  will 
eat  and  drink  and  be  as  merry  as  the  hundreds  they  have  fed  in  their 
time.  To  this  kind  of  givers  our  experience  must  add  that  other  and 
familiar  class  who  part  with  money  readily  because  they  are  incapaci- 
tated by  nature  from  feeling  its  value.  I  say  feeling,  because  the 
processes  of  the  heart  are  so  much  quicker  than  those  of  the  head 
that  it  profits  a  man  very  little  in  these  matters  only  to  understand  and 
know.  The  battle  is  generally  lost  in  such  a  case  before  the  reserves 
come  up.  But  how  many  people,  especially  women,  are  we  not 
acquainted  with  —  every  one  of  us  here  —  whose  whole  existence  is  a 
mission  of  beneficence ;  who  know  and  feel  the  worth  of  money,  and 
yet  spend  it  on  others  without  stint ;  with  whom  the  poor,  as  Beranger 
has  it,  are  harvesters,  not  gleaners  ;  whose  hands  are  as  open  as  the 
prodigal's,  and  yet  never  waste  ;  in  whom  the  love  of  giving  is  so 
chastened  by  the  love  of  the  Great  Giver,  that  they  dispense  their 
bounty  as  His  alms,  and  make  of  charity  a  very  worship  ?  These, 
however,  are  the  silent  and  humble  Samaritans  of  the  highways  and 
by-ways,  who  for  the  most  part  are  only  followed  by  individual  grati- 
tude or  personal  affection.  They  do  not  amass  fortunes,  or  make 
testaments,  or  have  statues  erected  to  them.  The  great  world  knows 
little  about  them,  and,  as  a  whole,  cares  little  ;  for  though  they  are  no 
trifling  element  in  its  economy,  they  seem  so  to  the  thoughtless  in  the 
broad  scope  of  an  economy  so  large. 

If  I  am  right  then  in  supposing  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
fame  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  given  and  given 
freely  in  his  life-time  to  good  objects,  where  else  are  we  to  look  for  it? 
Not  surely  in  the  magnitude  of  his  benefactions.  It  were  shame  to 
judge  him  by  a  standard  so  vulgar  and  unworthy.  It  would  not  only 
be  to  scandalise  his  memory,  but  to  throw  away  the  whole  moral  and 
lesson  of  his  life.  The  homage  which  is  rendered  to  the  givers  of 
great  gifts  merely  because  their  gifts  are  great,  is  but  parcel  of  that 
deification  and  worship  of  wealth  which  is  the  opprobrium  of  our 
times.  When  this  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  tribute  to  the  dead,  it  is 
of  course  comparatively  free  from  the  personal  servility,  the  self- abasing 
deference,  the  mean  genuflections  which  pay  court  to  the  living  rich. 
But  it  is  the  same  ignoble  thing  in  its  motive  and  essence,  though  the 
sables  be  wrapped  around  it  and  what  men  knelt  to  before  may  have 
become  as  the  dust  in  which  they  knelt.     And  just  as  royalty  succeed- 
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ing  is  studious  and  exigent  of  pomp  and  splendor  in  the  obsequies  of 
royalty  dead,  so,  and  for  the  same  reason,  wealth  surviving  exagger- 
ates the  dignity  of  wealth  departed,  and  those  who  adore  and  would 
propitiate  the  one,  crowd  to  canonise  and  glorify  the  other.  To  deal 
in  such  a  spirit  with  the  man  whose  birthday  we  commemorate  would 
be  to  degrade  ourselves  and  crush  him  basely,  like  Tarpeia,  with  the 
weight  of  his  own  gold.  It  is  the  very  fact  that,  a  million  more  or  a 
million  less  would  have  counted  but  as  a  farthing  either  way  in  the  just 
estimate  of  his  purposes  and  character  which  makes  the  rare  nobility 
and  worth  of  his  example.  Without  the  millions  we  might  perhaps 
have  had  less  of  the  pageant,  but  we  should  have  had  none  the  less  of 
the  man.  Eleven  years  ago  it  came  within  the  province  of  the  present 
speaker,  on  a  public  and  interesting  occasion,  to  illustrate  the  theme 
before  him  by  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Peabody,  who  had  then  taken  but  the 
earliest  steps  in  the  career  of  his  open  beneficence.  You  will  pardon, 
I  hope,  the  repetition  of  what  was  then  said,  because  it  puts  in  a  few- 
words  precisely  the  idea  which  I  desire  at  this  moment  to  express,  and 
having  been  written  in  advance  of  the  later  and  more  famous  charities 
of  our  Founder,  it  will  show  that  those  who  knew  and  respected  him 
then,  esteemed  the  source  from  which  his  good  deeds  sprang  far  more 
for  itself  than  for  its  fruits.  The  language  then  used  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"When  I  see  a  man  like  George  Peabody  —  a  man  of  plain  intellect 
and  moderate  education  —  who  is  willing  to  take  away  from  the  ac- 
quisitions of  successful  trade  what  would  make  the  fortunes  of  a 
hundred  men  of  reasonable  desires  and  dedicate  it  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  refining  and  liberal  pursuits 
and  tastes,  among  a  people  with  whom  he  has  ceased  to  dwell  except 
in  the  recollections  of  early  industry  and  struggle  —  I  recognise  a 
spirit  which  tends  to  make  men  satisfied  with  the  inequalities  of  for- 
tune—  which  is  alive  to  the  true  ends  and  purposes  of  labor  —  which 
gives  as  well  as  takes  —  which  sees  in  the  very  trophies  of  success 
the  high  incumbent  duties  and  the  noble  pleasure  of  a  stewardship 
for  others.  And  yet,  one  such  man  —  in  himself —  in  his  life  and  the 
example  which  it  gives  —  is  worth  tenfold  more  to  a  community  than 
all  the  beneficence  of  which  his  heart  may  make  him  prodigal." 

Feeling  and  believing  this,  I  should  be  false  to  my  own  conception 
of  the  honorable  duty  assigned  to  me  if  I  did  not  protest  against  re- 
garding what  is  called  the  "princeliness  "  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificence 
as  other  than  an  element  entirely  subordinate  in  any  just  and  manly 
appreciation  of  his  character.  And  indeed,  after  all,  I  must  own  that 
the  large  bounty  of  ordinary  rich  men  does  not  impress  me  always  as 
it  seems  to  strike  many  others.  Liberality  is  a  relative  thing,  and  ob- 
viously what  is  generous  and  whole-souled  in  one  person,  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  his  means  and  his  own  wants,  may,  in  the  same  relation,  be 
niggardly  or  narrow  in  another.  The  good  that  giving  does  may  be 
the  test  of  its  value,  but  certainly  is  not  of  its  merit.  That  is  best  de- 
termined, humanly  speaking,  by  what  it  costs  the  giver  to  give.  I  do 
not  mean  what  it  ought  not  to  cost  —  the  agony  which  miserly  reluct- 
ance suffers  in  parting  with  a  fragment  of  its  hoard,  under  the  torture 
of  entreaty  or  the  dread  of  shame  or  death — but  that  cheerful,  con- 
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scious  and  deliberate  self-sacrifice  which  renders  the  mite  of  the  widow 
more  precious  a  thousand-fold  than  the  gold  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh  of  the  Magi.  I  speak  of  self-sacrifice,  for  (with  a  single  and 
melancholy  qualification  which  I  shall  presently  consider)  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  there  can  be  much  merit  in  the  simple  act  of  giving  to 
others  what  we  do  not  ourselves  need.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  greater  pleasure  a  rich  man  could  possibly  have  in  his 
wealth  than  that  of  pouring  out  its  superabundance  in  works  of  kindli- 
ness and  charity.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  set  up  a  very  high  standard. 
I  am  not  talking  of  disciples,  who  are  to  part  with  all  that  they  possess 
and  follow  their  Master.  It  is  not  a  question  of  surrendering  one  single 
reasonable  or  even  luxurious  personal  gratification.  I  speak  of  super- 
abundance merely  —  of  that  which  is  over  and  above  what  the  owner, 
in  any  reasonable  way,  can  expend  upon  himself,  his  comforts,  his 
tastes,  his  luxuries,  nay,  if  you  please,  the  vices  of  his  station.  But  all 
these  things  reserved  and  cared  for,  and  treating  the  disposition  of 
the  surplus  as  a  selfish  gratification  merely,  and  as  nothing  higher  or 
better,  it  seems,  I  repeat,  incomprehensible  to  a  genial  —  I  need  not 
say  a  generous  —  nature,  that  a  man  can  possibly  get  greater  happiness 
out  of  it  than  must  come  from  dispensing  it  in  kindness.  Gonzalo  De 
Cordova,  of  Spain,  the  great  captain,  was  one  of  those  who  held  this 
faith.  '  "Never  stint  your  hand,"  he  said  to  his  steward;  "there  is  no 
mode  of  enjoying  one's  property  like  giving  it  away."  It  is  true  the 
illustrious  soldier  may  have  occasionally  treated  as  his  property  what 
did  not  precisely  belong  to  him,  but  his  preaching  was  none  the  worse 
for  this,  because  his  practice  with  his  own  came  nobly  up  to  it.  Going 
a  little  more  deeply  too  into  the  vanities  as  well  as  the  virtues  which 
this  discussion  involves,  Lord  Lytton  says,  with  great  point,  in  one  of 
his  more  serious  works,  that  "  Charity  is  a  feeling  clear  to  the  pride  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  an  aristocratic  emotion  .  .  .  the  easiest  virtue 
to  practice."  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  sense  in  which  he  speaks 
of  charity,  the  observation  is  as  just  as  it  is  clever.  If  a  rich  man 
covets  respect  and  influence :  if  he  desires  to  attract  sympathy  and 
hear  himself  praised  :  to  be  looked  up  to,  flattered,  followed  and  caressed 
in  life,  and  have  an  epitaph  after  it,  like  a  player's  good  report  —  de- 
serving none  of  these  things,  the  while  —  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more 
certain  means  of  securing  them  all  than  a  few  judicious  investments  of 
his  abundance  in  what  ought  to  be  charity.  When  he  purchases  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  same  outlay,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  and  the  in- 
cense of  gratitude,  one  cannot  feel  that  the  cross  which  he  has  taken 
up  is  a  very  heavy  one,  or  that  he  walks  upon  celestial  heights  above 
the  hearts  of  common  men. 

If  I  am  right  then  in  assuming  that  the  lesson  of  our  Founder's  life 
lies  not  in  that  he  gave,  or  gave  before  he  died,  Or  gave  superbly  —  nor 
indeed  in  all  these  things  combined  —  what  is  there  left  that  teaches  it? 
We  must  turn  back  upon  the  life  itself  to  give  us  answer. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  not  a  man  of  gushing  sensibilities,  nor  did  he  be- 
long in  any  sense  to  that  class  who  are  free  with  money  because  they 
do  not  know  or  feel  its  value.  Indeed  there  were  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  whom  this  latter  element  of  generosity  was  less  developed. 
He  knew  all  about  money,  and  valued  it  at  its  full  current  worth.     He 
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knew  it  as  a  man  knows  a  friend  and  ought  to  know  an  enemy.  That 
his  nature  was  genuinely  kind,  all  who  were  near  him  would  have  known 
—  as  well  as  they  know  it  now  —  if  he  had  died  a  bankrupt.  His  face 
alone  told  that  part  of  his  story,  for  his  smile  was  of  the  sort  men  can- 
not counterfeit  — 

"  His  eyes, 

An  outdoor  sign  of  all  the  good  within, 

Smiled  with  his  lips." 

But  his  sympathies,  nevertheless,  were  not  coined  at  sight  of  need 
into  money.  He  began  life  with  none  of  it  to  give,  or  even  to  keep. 
He  was  very  poor.  What  he  gained  he  toiled  for,  and  it  came  painfully 
and  slowly.  He  said  the  prayer  for  his  daily  bread  as  we  are  told  none 
but  a  poor  man's  child  can  say  it,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  anything 
honest  and  manly  to  turn  the  penny  that  he  needed.  Even  after  he 
had  been  established  for  some  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
his  prospects  had  very  much  improved,  I  learn  from  a  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Peabody's  senior  (whose  memory  like  the  rest  of  his  fine 
faculties  appears  only  to  brighten  with  age),  that  he  offered  to  forward 
packages  to  Baltimore  and  appealed  to  the  public  for  their  patronage. 
As  he  had  no  capital,  his  enterprise  could  have  been  but  a  small  one, 
probably  involving  nothing  but  his  personal  attention,  and  I  allude  to  it 
merely  to  show  that  he  was  not  only  content  at  that  time  but  anxious  to 
earn  small  sums  in  a  small  way.  Naturally  too,  he  was  no  doubt  equally 
disposed  to  keep  what  he  earned.  Overboard  at  sea  and  compelled  to 
sink  or  swim,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  feel  the  importance  of 
making  his  own  raft  seaworthy  before  he  pushed  away  a  plank  that  he 
could  hold.  Besides,  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  thrift.  He  came  into 
the  world  with  it,  and  he  drew  it  in  from  the  atmosphere  into  which  he 
was  born.  He  liked  to  make,  and  to  save,  and  to  increase  his  store, 
and  he  liked  the  store  itself  after  it  was  increased  —  the  more  the 
better.  Money-making  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  as  well  as  an  instinct  of 
his  nature.  Clearly  these  circumstances  were  not  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment in  him  of  Gonzalo  De  Cordova's  doctrine.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  busiest  industry  too,  and  had  no  fancy  for  drones,  thinking  pos- 
sibly, as  we  are  all  apt  to  think  when  prosperous  or  when  health  and 
energy  and  strength  are  bounding  in  us,  that  no  man  need  want  who 
will  work.  Besides,  he  was  full  of  system  and  fond  of  detail,  two 
mighty  curbs  upon  imagination.  Under  all  these  influences  he  pur- 
sued, as  he  began,  a  saving,  painstaking,  careful  life,  and  when  he  had 
become  rich  these  characteristics  had  grown  with  his  fortune.  His  case 
was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  described  in  the  Castilian  proverb 
which  says:  "The  money  of  the  Sacristan  comes  singing  and  goes 
singing."  His  habits  therefore  continued,  as  they  always  had  been, 
simple  and  frugal.  His  desires  had  not  grown  with  his  ability  to  in- 
dulge them,  nor  had  his  tastes.  Neither  had  the  pride  of  purse  entered, 
with  its  seven  other  devils,  into  his  robust  and  downright  nature.  He 
was  the  same  man  that  he  had  always  been,  only  richer.  And  when 
still  greater  wealth  came  to  him,  by  the  rapid  processes  of  speculation, 
it  had  no  power  to  dazzle  him  or  make  him  giddy.  He  looked  after  it, 
invested  it  carefully  and  closely,  increased  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  his  fellows  the  pleasure  which  these  processes 
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always  bring  to  men  who  deal  in  money  and  have  that  knack  of  hand- 
ling it  to  profit  which  is  born  in  some,  like  poetry,  but  cannot  be 
learned.  Nor  was  he  at  all  ashamed,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  busi- 
ness, to  promote  its  success  by  all  honorable  means.  On  the  contrary, 
he  took  pains  to  clo  this.  He  was  glad  to  make  friends,  and  to  see 
them  grow  into  customers.  He  was  as  thrifty,  in  fine,  as  decided  and 
constant  in  his  business  purposes,  and  as  close  and  systematic  in  pro- 
moting them,  after  he  had  become  a  great  financial  power  as  when  he 
ate  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  Now  and  then  he  seemed  to 
forget  all  this.  It  were  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  pushed  it  aside 
in  the  presence  of  higher  considerations.  When  his  patriotism  or  his 
national  pride  was  touched,  he  did  not  let  it  stand  for  a  moment  in  the 
way  of  his  remembering  and  doing  what  became  him,  with  a  largeness 
of  purpose  and  freedom  of  hand  which  showed  that  the  manhood  of 
his  nature  was  still  fresh  and  true.  He  tnrew  into  his  labors  for  the 
restoration  of  the  credit  of  Maryland  his  soul  as  well  as  his  fortune, 
and  refused  any  compensation  but  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  the 
great  good  which  he  had  assisted  in  consummating.  He  stood  in  the 
stead  of  his  whole  country,  to  save  her  from  the  shame  of  official  neg- 
lect and  meanness  when  the  Great  Exhibition  assembled  the  nations 
together.  He  speeded  the  brave  enterprise  of  Kane  on  its  mission  of 
science  and  humanity,  with  a  liberality  and  in  a  spirit  of  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  whole  story  has  never  been  told.  Yet  all  the 
while  he  himself  remained  as  of  old,  modest,  moderate,  economical 
and  thrifty,  living  in  lodgings,  without  retinue  or  luxury,  not  unwilling 
to  save  a  farthing  if  it  came  in  his  way,  willing  to  go  out  of  his  way 
rather  than  waste  or  even  lose  one.  He  would  still  have  his  bargain 
about  the  small  thing  as  well  as  the  great,  and  he  would  make  men 
stand  to  their  bargains,  and  give  him,  in  the  way  of  business,  the  frac- 
tion that  belonged  to  him.  Imposition  he  resented  and  resisted,  no 
matter  how  minute  its  form,  and  he  would  protect  himself  from  it  if  he 
had  to  cavil  for  his  ninth  part  of  a  hair.  A  friend  who  knew  him  well 
and  had  his  confidence,  has  told  me  that  one  day  in  London,  after  an 
interview  in  which  they  had  discussed  together  his  latest  and  most 
bounteous  charities  (when  he  was  dispensing  millions  with  a  stroke  of 
his  pen),  Mr.  Peabody  refused  to  take  a  cab  and  insisted  on  walking 
because  the  cabman  they  had  called  wanted  more  than  his  lawful  fare. 
Thus,  beneath  the  surface  of  his  munificence,  his  large  public  sympa- 
thies, his  generous  patriotism,  flowed  on  the  old  current  of  thrift,  econ- 
omy, closeness  and  money-loving.  Perhaps,  rather,  the  two  streams 
ran  side  by  side  in  the  same  bed,  like  the  united  waters  of  the  Arve 
and  Rhone,  one  earthy  and  bearing  the  stain  of  the  earth,  the  other 
bright  with  the  hue  of  the  sky. 

But  there  came  a  time  at  last  when  this  busy,  accumulating  life,  with 
its  seemingly  inconsistent  traits  and  phases,  was  to  be  rounded  into  its 
final  development  and  true  expression.  The  elements  of  character 
which  appeared  so  much  in  contrast  with  each  other  as  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled,  were  to  be  shown  working  all  the  while  harmoniously 
together.  The  man  of  calculation  and  acquisition  —  almost  of  greed, 
if  you  please  —  with  all  the  habits  and  temptations  which  are  com- 
monly inseparable  from  the  career  of  such,  was  of  a  sudden  to  rise  up 
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superior  to  them  all,  as  if  he  had  never  known  them  —  a  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  his  seeming  self.  The  man  whose  practical  life 
had  been  mainly  dedicated  to  saving  was  to  consecrate  the  rest  of  it 
to  giving.  The  man  who  loved  money  and  had  lived  in  the  pursuit  of 
it  was  to  reach  that  point  —  almost  unattainable  by  humanity  —  at  which 
he  was  to  feel  and  say :  "  I  have  enough  ! "  Such  phenomena  are 
developments,  not  changes.  If  Mr.  Peabody's  whole  heart  had  been 
in  money  during  the  long  years  when  he  was  "gathering  gear,"  he 
could  never  in  his  old  age  have  shaken  off  the  golden  fetters.  The 
result  showed  which  had  been  master  and  which  servant  all  the  while. 
The  fruit  proved  the  tree.  And  yet  the  fruit  had  in  it  much  taste  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grew.  The  system,  the  care,  the  prudence 
which  had  gathered  and  preserved  his  wealth,  were  developed  as  well 
in  its  appropriation.  In  fact  he  made  benevolence  his  business,  and 
dealt  with  it  as  such.  Its  merely  sympathetic  guise  did  not  seem  to 
attract  him.  At  all  events  he  did  not  yield  greatly  to  its  attraction. 
He  did  not  grasp  at  the  near  pleasure  which  comes  from  the  contact 
of  present  charity  with  present  suffering.  For  his  "kindred  he  provided 
with  generosity,  yet  without  prodigality.  His  aims  were  wider  and  his 
sight  went  farther  than  would  have  been  consistent  with  bestowing  his 
wealth  on  individuals,  no  matter  how  much  he  prized  them.  He  had 
not  mounted  upon  a  high  hill  without  having  his  horizon  expanded. 
He  saw  humanity  in  the  distance  as  well  as  beside  him,  and  saw  it  was 
the  same  humanity  far  off  as  near.  Yet  his  extended  vision  rested 
where  the  mists  began.  It  did  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  realms  of 
unreality.  He  was  not  misled  by  any  dream  of  reforming  the  world. 
The  consciousness  of  being  able  to  do  something  for  mankind,  and 
the  desire  to  do  all  that  he  could,  did  not  betray  him  into  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  he  could  do  everything.  He  was  as  far  from  being 
a  schemer  as  if  he  had  not  the  means  of  scheming.  He  was  not 
imaginative,  much  less  fanciful.  He  knew  that  wealth  is  the  great 
lever  of  the  world  and  that  his  hand  was  on  it,  but  he  had  no  notion  . 
that,  with  it,  he  could  change  the  course  of  the  planet.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  what  is  commonly  called  "philanthropy,"  in  his  generation, 
and  had  no  taste  for  it.  Probably  he  had  heard  of  Robespierre's 
early  philippic  against  capital  punishment,  and  knew  the  value  of 
speculative  benevolence.  He  therefore  did  not  lend  himself  or  his 
money  to  the  schemes  of  those  excellent  but  somewhat  self-engrossed 
and  not  very  useful  people,  who  think  that  society  is  like  Pandora's 
box,  with  its  great  good  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the  true  way  of  getting 
at  this  is  to  turn  the  whole  upside  clown.  The  solitary  blow,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  which  malice  has  aimed  at  his  memory,  has  come  from  a 
"humanitarian"  quarter  —  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  justness  of  his 
appreciation.  Looking  at  human  nature  in  the  light  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  valuing  most  highly  in  it  that  healthy,  vigorous  inde- 
pendence which  was  his  own  peculiar  trait,  he  thought  he  could  help 
his  fellow-creatures  best  by  teaching  them  to  help  themselves.  He 
likewise  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  more  good  was  to  be  done  by 
striking  the  evils  of  humanity  at  their  root  than  by  providing  for  a  few 
of  their  victims.  These  were  the  simple  principles  which  guided  the 
application  of  his  bounty.     He  persuaded  himself  that  cleanliness, 
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industry  and  thrift  are  preventives  of  disease  and  poverty ;  that  the 
vices  which  fester  in  the  squalid  den  have  no  place  in  the  decent  and 
cheerful  home  ;  so,  instead  of  founding  hospitals  and  alms-houses  for 
London  vagrants  and  paupers,  he  offered  the  attraction  of  cheap  and 
comfortable  dwellings  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work.  He  believed 
that  education,  refining  occupations,  cultivated  tastes,  the  study  and 
the  love  of  art  and  science  are,  next  to  religion,  the  great  safeguards 
and  purifiers  of  society,  and  accordingly  he  founded  institutes,  libraries, 
professorships,  boards  of  education,  to  diffuse  and  encourage  them 
among  his  countrymen.  In  all  this  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  life  — 
investing  instead  of  spending.  Nor  did  he  follow  the  example  of  some 
founders  who  retain  control  over  their  foundations  and  deceive  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  are  administering  what  they  are  only 
unable  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  handling.  He  placed  all  that  he 
gave  in  the  hands  of  others  —  absolutely  and  without  reserve.  It  was 
his  honest  and  deliberate  judgment  that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of 
the  grain  he  had  garnered  was  to  turn  it  into  seed,  not  food.  So  he  chose 
his  ground  and  planted,  in  the  faith  that  future  seed-time  and  oft- 
returning  harvest  would  vindicate  his  choice,  under  His  blessing  who 
sends  down  the  early  and  the  latter  rain. 

Was  this,  it  has  been  asked,  as  loving  a  use  of  his  wealth  as  if  he 
had  flung  it  into  the  palms  of  the  needy  ?  In  one  sense  of  course  it 
was  not.  In  another  and  a  loftier  one  it  was  far  more  so.  If  Mr. 
Peabody  had  dedicated  his  fortune  and  remaining  years  to  personal 
alms-giving,  and  had  sent  out  to  the  lanes  and  hedges  for  the  weary 
and  the  wretched :  if  he  had  chosen  for  his  almoners  the  institutions 
and  associations  which  deal  from  day  to  day  with  every-day  suffering 
and  sorrow,  he  would  no  doubt  have  swept  a  softer  and  a  gentler  chord 
of  sympathy.  We  are  flesh  to  each  other  though  we  be  spirits  before 
God,  and  the  sweet 

"music,  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time," 

answers  most  tenderly  the  touch  of  a  warm,  human  hand.  Who  can 
have  read  Lamb's  exquisite  "  Complaint  of  the  Decay  of  Beggars  " 
without  feeling  that  the  very  shifts  and  impostures  of  poverty  have  all 
the  pathos  of  a  tribute  to  the  daily  kindliness  and  goodness  which 
walk  among  the  poor  ?  With  his  fortune  and  his  purposes  of  good,  if 
Mr.  Peabody  had  chosen,  he  might  have  had  crowds  follow  him  as 
kings  were  followed  when  men  thought  their  touch  would  heal.  And 
few  men  with  his  heart,  and  no  man  with  less  high  resolves  than  his, 
could  have  resisted  so  egregious  a  temptation.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
it  have  been  necessary  he  should  do  so,  if  all  men  were  prepared  as  he 
was  to  give  according  to  their  means.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  mass  of  us  which  calls  on  wise  benevolence  to-  stay  its 
hand,  and  concentrate  and  organise  its  charities.  If  we  were-  to  one 
another  all  that  we  are  commanded  and  ought  to  be,  large  fortunes 
would  rarely  be  gathered  and  eleemosynary  foundations  would  be 
superfluous.  If  every  man  did  really  look  upon  his  neighbor  as  his 
brother,  or  love  him  as  himself,  the  circle  of  charity  would  belt  a 
happy  world,  and  every  private  life  would  be  an  institution  of  benefi- 
cence.    Why  this  great  scheme  of  Christianity  is  not  wrought  out  yet, 
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or  when  it  will  be,  we  may  not  know.  Society  therefore  must  deal 
with  its  problems  as  it  finds  them,  and  think  for  to-morrow  as  well  as 
for  to-day.  In  fact  the  very  application  of  large  private  wealth  to 
present  purposes  of  charity  has  its  ill  effects  as  well  as  good.  There 
is  a  class  of  moral  and  most  respectable  people  who  pay  with  absolute 
punctuality  all  the  debts  that  can  be  recovered  from  them  by  law,  but 
who  do  not  recognise  with  equal  alacrity  the  obligation  of  any  others. 
They  think  they  have  done  all  that  they  are  called  to  do  in  behalf  of 
education  and  charity  when  they  have  paid  the  taxes  levied  for  schools 
and  almshouses.  They  are  typified  by  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  man  of 
ordinary  piety,"  whom  he  likens  to  "  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in  its  own 
locks,  but  it  could  not  water  a  poor  man's  garden."  To  these  worthy 
citizens  the  benevolence  of  others  appears  only  to  come  in  aid  of 
municipal  contribution,  and  the  larger  its  abundance  the  greater  the 
justification  they  find  in  it  for  their  unwillingness  to  give  to  any  but  the 
public  collector,  or  to  give  to  him  any  more  than  they  can  help.  Why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  to  take  in  the  poor  estrays  of  humanity 
when  there  is  room  enough  for  them  in  the  common  pound  which  the 
public  or  some  one  else  has  provided?  It  is  not  worth  while  for 
society  to  shut  its  eyes  to  these  and  kindred  considerations,  and  the 
wise  and  good  who  undertake  to  be  its  benefactors  must  act  for  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  subordinate  sentiment  to  prudence  and  duty.  They 
must  look  to  the  future  and  mankind  not  less  than  to  the  present  and 
the  individual.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  their  charity  is  the  noblest 
of  all  because  it  is  the  largest  of  all  in  its  scope.  It  goes  even  beyond 
the  love  which  has  been  beautifully  described  as  "not  a  spasm  but  a 
life."  It  imitates  with  reverence  as  far  as  man  may  imitate  the 
workings  of  that  Supreme  Beneficence  which  guides  by  large  rules  the 
universal  plan  of  its  goodness.  Nor  does  it  recognise  the  less  its 
relation  to  humanity.  The  human  sympathy  which  wins  a  blessing 
from  the  way-side  beggar  is  none  the  less  heartfelt  and  human  surely 
because  it  is  expanded  in  purpose  and  through  time,  and  is  directed 
and  informed  by  system  and  intelligence. 

And  here  a  thought  presents  itself  on  which  I  cannot  pause  to 
dwell,  but  which  appears  not  altogether  barren  of  suggestion.  Enor- 
mous capital  is  one  of  the  phenomena,  perhaps  the  mightiest  engine 
of  our  civilisation.  Vast  fortunes  are  in  many  hands,  private  as  well 
as  corporate,  and  vastness  is  the  characteristic  of  all  enterprises  good 
and  bad.  Side  by  side  with  this  increase  in  wealth  and  the  number 
of  those  who  control  it,  is  another  phenomenon  almost  as  singular 
under  the  circumstances.  I  mean  the  great  and  general  diffusion  of 
competence  and  comfort  among  the  multitudes  who  are  not  rich  — 
among  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  as  well  as  those  of  more 
liberal  pursuits.  In  this  state  of  society,  and  regarding  comprehen- 
sively the  interests  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  community  at  large, 
it  is  well  worth  considering  whether  the  field  of  benevolence  proper  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  very  rich  is  not  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Peabody 
selected,  leaving  the  more  personal  and  minor  charities  to  minor 
fortunes.  The  distribution  seems  a  wise  one  if  benevolence  be  not 
ashamed  to  learn  from  greed.  If  concentration  of  capital,  which  is 
power,  has  been  found  to  serve  the  purposes  of  gain,  it  cannot  less 
promote  the  nobler  industries  of  loving-kindness. 
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But  whether  the  disposition  which  Mr.  Peabody  made  of  his  wealth 
was  more  or  less  genial  or  wise,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit  in 
which  he  parted  with  it.     He  dedicated  it  to  ends  which  he  honestly 
thought  good.     He  directed  it  wisely,  according  to  his  best  wisdom. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  was  mistaken  in  his  modes  or  his  ends,  his 
riches  at  all  events  went  away  from  himself.     In  the  ripe  maturity  of  a 
yet  vigorous  life  and  the  unembarrassed  control  of  a  colossal  fortune, 
at  an  age  when  the  love  of  money  is  apt  to  seize  upon  those  who  have 
loved  it  least,  and  becomes  the  very  existence  of  those  who  have  always 
loved  it,  when  if  men  pause  from  struggling  it  is  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity 
the  fruits  of  struggle  ;  honored,  respected,  with  every  avenue  accessible 
to  his  ambition  which  popularity  could  open  and  every  prize  at  his  com- 
mand which  wealth  could  buy  (and  what  can  it  not  buy?),  he  deliber- 
ately converted  his  remaining  years  into  a  season  of  stewardship  and 
surrendered  himself  to  his  kind.     In  the  simple  and  touching  language 
of  the  epitaph  which  commemorates  the  founder  of  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal at  Seville,  "  He  gave  to  them  whatever  he  had."     There  is  no  record 
that  I  know  of  any  man  who,  in  like  case,  did  likewise.     Monarchs,  it 
is  true,  have  abdicated  thrones  in  the  fulness  of  power.      But,  for  the 
most  part,  it  was  a  retirement  from  self  in  one  form  into  self  in  another. 
Satiety  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  repentance  of  misdeeds,  a  weariness  of 
strife  and  longing  for  repose,  made  them  fling  down  their  sceptres  in 
the  reaction  of  despair.     The  jaded  soul  yearned  for  deliverance  and 
rushed  into  the  shades  for  refuge.     Those  who  have  followed  Charles 
into  the  cloisters  of  Yuste,  will  remember  how  the  phantoms  of  empire 
still  haunted  the  devotee  at  the  altar.     But  the  love  of  money  is  more 
absorbing  and  more  abiding  than  even  the  love  of  power.     Avarice 
may  not  always  be  a  worse  passion  than  ambition,  but  it  is  a  lower  one. 
Its  poison  may  not  be  the  deadliest  to  the  moral  nature,  but  it  is  as 
deadly  as  any,  and  is  the  most  penetrating  and  pervading  of  all.     Am- 
bition is  consistent  with  the  noblest  and  most  generous  aims.     Some- 
times indeed  'tis  but  their  splendid  herald.     Avarice  is  selfish  only, 
and  its  selfishness  is  all  meanness.     It  not  only  panders  to  self,  but  to 
all  the  basenesses  of  self-seeking.     It  dwarfs  the  intellect,  chokes  every 
generous  impulse,  rots  every  seed  of  human  feeling,  tolerates  no  passion 
even  that  is  not,  like  itself,  a  lust.     It  breaks,  in  fine,  all  links  but  one, 
and  that  the  foulest,  between  the  miser  and  his  species.     What  avarice 
is,  the  pursuit  of  money  tends  to.     The  monks  of  St.  Francis  expressed 
a  great  truth  (though  in  what  Bacon  calls  a  "friarly"  way)  when  they 
warned  Rienzi  that  money  was  not  to  be  trusted.     "  The  purse  of  our 
Lord,"  they  told  him,  "  was  committed  to  Judas.     If  it  had  been  meant 
as  a  good  thing,  it  would  have  been  entrusted  to  St.  Peter."     Dealing 
with  money  (thinking  of  it,  turning  it  over)  as  an  exclusive  occupation, 
men  become  as  if  under  a  demoniacal  possession.     And  no  fiend  more 
fearful  ever  entered  human  soul  than  the  vice  which  turns  hopes  and 
affections,  desires  and  aspirations,  all  into  self.     How  grandly  Tenny- 
son has  taught  us,  lately,  in  "  The  Holy  Grail,"  that  all  the  heroism 
which  ever  sought  earthly  good  or  heavenly  reward  is  powerless  to  win 
them,  unless  self  be  immolated  on  the  altar : 

"  Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom, 
Cried,  '  If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself.' " 
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Search  the  annals  of  men  who  have  honored  and  blessed  their  race, 
look  through  the  daily  walks  of  lofty  and  of  common  life,  of  public  ser- 
vice and  of  private  toil  ;  go  round  the  circles  of  domestic  love  and 
happiness  ;  and  everywhere  you  find  that  the  secret  of  one  man's 
being  held  better  than  another,  and  more  loved  and  worthy  of  love  than 
another  j  the  mainspring  of  men's  permanent  influence  and  real  power 
over  other  men  and  crowds  of  men,  is  their  capacity  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  self, —  to  bestow  heart  and  soul  upon  something  outside  of 
themselves,  upon  some  other  living  creature, —  on  friends,  or  country, 
or  on  all  the  creatures  of  God.  Analyse  every  good  thing  we  do.  from 
great  to  small,  and  that  will  turn  out  to  be  its  essence.  Self-sacrifice, 
in  all  its  shapes,  is  made  up  of  it.  It  speaks  in  a  child's  confession  of 
a  fault,  and  it  flushed  the  cheek  of  Curtius  as  he  leapt  into  the  gulf. 
Patriotism  is  vapid  hypocrisy,  and  the  battle-field  murder,  without  it. 
The  divine  blood  which  the  knights  of  Arthur  sought  after,  with  their 
swords  and  prayers,  was  shed  as  a  type  of  it  and  to  be  a  lesson  of  it, 
from  on  High,  forever.  And  it  is  to  this  especial  virtue,  the  root  of  all 
virtues  and  of  all  true  manhood,  that  money-hunting  and  money-hand- 
ling are  essentially  hostile  and  perpetually  fatal.  The  hand  goes  on 
grasping  and  holding  fast,  till  it  parts  with  all  power  but  that  of  grasp- 
ing and  holding.  The  heart  and  the  muscles,  alike,  lose  every  function 
but  that  of  contracting.  When  old  Strahan,  the  printer,  recalled  to 
Dr.  Johnson  a  remark  of  his  that  "  there  are  few  ways  in  which  a  man 
can  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in  getting  money,"  he  added, 
and  with  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  force  of  what  he  was  saying, 
that  "  the  more  one  thinks  of  this,  the  juster  it  will  appear."  Johnson, 
whose  experience  in  money-getting  certainly  entitled  his  opinion  to 
great  weight,  and  who  fully  appreciated  the  justice  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, appeared  to  think  so  too.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  the  thinking  of  it 
which  perverts  the  judgment  and  corrupts  the  heart.  The  more  one 
thinks  of  it  the  more  he  yields  to  it,  and  the  less  he  is  able  to  think  of 
anything  besides.  Thus  is  it  that  we  see,  so  often,  the  large  designs, 
the  long-considered  plans,  of  men  whose  natures  in  themselves  are 
kindly,  made  futile  —  sometimes  simply  despicable  —  by  their  incapa- 
city to  lose  their  hold  upon  the  merest  superfluities  of  fortune.  Thus 
is  it  that  benevolence  so  often  sinks  into  that  "  painted  sepulchre  of 
alms,"  a  testamentary  bequest,  and  only  the  relaxation  of  the  dying 
moment  can  open  the  clutching  fingers. 

It  is  this  which  I  promised  to  consider  when  I  spoke  a  little  while 
ago  of  the  single  and  melancholy  circumstance  which  made  it  other- 
wise than  strange  that  rich  men  did  not  find  in  giving  the  highest 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  wealth.  And  it  is  because  George  Peabody 
was  above  all  this :  because  he  made  himself  a  rich  man  from  poverty 
without  being  corrupted  by  great  riches  :  because  the  soil  of  his  nature 
was  so  generous  that  the  very  root  of  all  evil  sprang  up  to  immeasurable 
good  in  it  —  it  is  for  this  that  the  world  reverences  him  to-day.  Not 
merely  for  the  good  he  did,  sinee  that  depended  on  his  means  and 
opportunities,  and  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  others  here- 
after—  not  for  the  magnitude  of  his  offerings,  for  his  wealth  was  but 
the  platform  which  lifted  his-virtues  into  sight  —  but  because  he  fur- 
nished an  example  never  known  in  the  world  before  of  a  man  who 
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united  all  the  love  of  money  which  makes  men  richest  and  most  men 
meanest,  with  all  the  scorn  of  its  dominion  which  burns  in  the  noblest 
soul.  To  live  a  life  of  painful  and  painstaking  acquisition  :  to  wrestle 
with  covetousness  while  climbing  from  early  destitution  to  the  height  of 
what  a  covetous  heart  could  desire  ;  and  then  to  put  his  foot  upon  his 
gains  and  their  temptations  like  a  gladiator  on  a  wild  beast  van- 
quished—  this  is  the  spectacle  which  has  made  the  world's  amphi- 
theatre tumultuous.  Nor  is  the  shout  for  the  moment  only  to  be  lost 
in  the  common  noise.  So  long  as  men  shall  wrestle  in  the  same  arena 
and  other  men  look  on,  it  shall  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  wrestlers  and 
nerve  them  to  win  their  fight.  There  is  no  death  in  victories  like 
this,  for  such  deeds  of  our  better  nature  partake  of  its  own  immor- 
tality. Men  wonder  after  long  centuries  at  the  Diocletians  and  the 
Amuraths  who  flung  away  the  purple  when  it  was  only  the  symbol  of 
power ;  and  now  that  money  is  king  over  kings  they  must  remember 
with  greater  admiration  the  rich  man  who  discrowned  himself.  In 
proportion  to  their  admiration  are  the  greatness  and  the  lesson  of  his 
example. 

And  let  us  not  forget  how  much  the  simple  dignity  of  that  example 
has  added  to  its  lustre.  We  are  familiar  with  the  honors  which  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Peabody  —  the  tributes  of  national  gratitude  and 
popular  affection  and  respect  which  crowded,  as  it  were,  around  him 
in  his  later  days.  He  knew  their  value  fully — no  man  better.  He 
knew  it  too  well  to  be  indifferent  to  them,  and  he  was  too  much  a  man 
to  affect  indifference.  He  felt  that  the  kind,  the  almost  affectionate 
words  which  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  addressed  to  him,  were  not 
merely  the  generous  utterance  of  her  own  womanly  and  gentle  thought, 
but  expressed  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  a  great  and  manly  people, 
whose  applause  is  almost  fame.  He  cherished  the  sympathy  and 
praise  of  his  own  country  as  a  man  listens  to  the  blessing  of  his 
mother.  He  loved  approbation  like  most  men  who  deserve  it,  and  its 
expression  was  the  more  welcome  to  him  because  he  knew  it  was 
deserved.  Yet  he  was  shaken  from  his  poise  by  neither  praise,  nor 
gratitude,  nor  honors.  He  was  unchanged,  as  if  his  right  hand  had  not 
heard  of  the  doings  of  his  left.  He  passed  under  the  arches  without 
a  thrill  or  a  gesture  of  triumph,  and  his  life  after  was  as  his  life  before. 
In  all  that  he  has  made  us  proud  to  remember  we  can  remember 
nothing  more  proudly  than  this. 

To  such  a  life  there  could  be  but  a  fitting  close : — 

"  His  twelve,  long  sunny  hours 
Bright  to  the  edge  of  darkness ;   then  the  calm 
Repose  of  twilight  and  a  crown  of  stars  !" 

Having  thus  given,  imperfectly  I  know,  but  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  with  all  the  fulness  which  the  occasion  will  permit,  my  honest 
though  humble  judgment  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Peabody 
and  the  great  moral  taught  by  his  career  —  having  striven  above  all 
things  to  speak  of  him  nothing  but  the  truth  —  I  should  feel  that  my 
duty  was  discharged  if  I  stood  anywhere  save  where  I  am.  But  here 
in  Baltimore,  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
of  her  citizens  and  their  official  representatives  assembled  in  his  honor  ; 
42 
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surrounded  on  his  birthday  by  his  old  companions,  by  the  memories  of 
his  devotion  and  the  tokens  of  his  bounty,  I  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  which  should  not  go  unsaid.  I  care  not  to  speak  of  the 
resources  he  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  education  and  improvement 
of  our  people,  nor  even  of  the  signal  service  he  rendered  to  the  State 
in  the  days  of  her  financial  weakness  and  humiliation.  What  we  owe 
him  for  these  things  need  not  be  told.  Our  sense  of  their  value  is 
written  in  grateful  words  on  our  Legislative  records,  and  they  are  part 
of  our  history,  as  they  will  be  of  our  remembrance  forever.  But 
the  good-will  which  prompted  them,  and  which  cannot  be  measured, 
should  not  pass  unacknowledged  to-day.  We  are  proud  of  that  confi- 
dence in  the  rectitude  of  our  people  which  made  him  our  champion 
before  the  world  when  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  among  ourselves 
had  fallen  away  from  their  faith  in  our  honor.  We  rejoice  for  his  sake 
not  less  than  for  our  own,  to  have  proven  that  his  confidence  was  just 

—  to  have  aided  him  in  vindicating  the  lofty  principle  of  his  life  that 
to  think  well  of  mankind  is  wisdom.  We  recall  with  tenderness  the 
attachment  he  felt  for  our  City,  as  "  the  home  of  his  early  business, 
and  the  scene  of  his  youthful  exertions."  We  give  him  back  the  sym- 
pathies which  distance  and  time  could  not  weaken  in  his  bosom  nor 
prosperity  efface.     We  cherish  the  feeling  that  he  was  one  of  ourselves 

—  that  if  he  had  given  away  his  heart  as  dying  kings  give  theirs,  he 
would  have  sent  it  to  be  buried  among  us.  We  cling  to  his  fame  and 
his  example  as  part  of  our  own  heritage,  and  to  the  brotherhood  which 
was  between  us  as  even  dearer  than  his  fame. 

But  other  considerations  belonging  to  this  place  and  this  occasion, 
press  upon  me  yet  more  engrossingly  than  these.  There  is  an  Eastern 
story  of  a  man  who  could  bear  a  thousand  pounds  weight,  but  a  single 
hard  word  was  too  heavy  for  him ;  and  there  are  times  when  to  hush 
that  word  and  say  a  single  one  of  kindness  is  the  grandest  act  and 
the  richest  gift  of  charity.  Upon  this  very  spot  —  it  seems  but  yester- 
day, though  years  and  death  have  come  between  —  I  heard  Mr.  Pea- 
body  pour  out  his  heart  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
opening.  How  what  he  said  affected  others  they  know  best,  but  think- 
ing and  believing  of  him  truly  all  that  I  have  sought  to  say,  I  own  that  I 
have  felt  and  said  it  twice  as  warmly  in  memory  of  that  day.  He  had 
lived  among  us,  a  Northern  man  among  a  Southern  people,  loving  and 
beloved.  He  had  left  us  happy  and  united — he  returned  to  find  us 
sullen  and  divided.  The  wounds  of  our  then  recent  civil  strife  were  yet 
unhealed.  Political  antagonisms,  social  resentments — personal  and 
even  domestic  animosities — were  still. rankling,  and  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  speak  without  offence  to  some  one  whom  he 
cared  for  of  what  brooded  so  ominously  over  the  hearts  of  so  many. 
But  Mr.  Peabody  felt  that  his  opportunity  was  great  for  good,  and  that 
opportunity  made  duty.  He  took  the  chances  of  offence  and  spoke 
what  was  in  him  like  a  man.  While  he  proclaimed  that  his  sympathies 
had  been  always  with  the  Union  and  his  hopes  with  the  success  of  its 
armies,  he  dared  to  proclaim  at  the  same  time  his  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  manhood  of  the  vanquished.  He  traced  and  recognised 
with  the  philosophy  of  truth  and  kindness  the  influence  of  birth  and 
education  on  opinion.     He  braved  the  censure  of  zealots  on  the  one 
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side  by  dealing  with  the  convictions  of  the  South  as  error — he  braved 
it  equally  upon  the  other  by  a  manly  protest  against  confounding  such 
error  with  crime. 

"Never,  therefore,"  he  said,  "during  the  war  or  since,  have  I  per- 
mitted the  contest  or  any  passions  engendered  by  it  to  interfere  with 
the  social  relations  and  warm  friendships  which  I  had  formed  for  a  very 
large  number  of  the  people  of  the  South.  *****  And  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  these  eventful  years,  I  am  more  deeply,  more  earn- 
estly, more  painfully  convinced  than  ever  of  our  need  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  conciliation,  of  Christian  charity  and  forgiveness,  of 
united  effort  to  bind  up  the  fresh  and  broken  wounds  of  the  nation." 

I  know  of  more  than  one  estrangement  which  those  noble  words  of 
his  reconciled.  I  know  of  more  than  one  bosom  in  which  they  dried 
the  waters  of  bitterness  —  more  than  one  fountain  of  tears  long  sealed 
which  they  opened.  Time  will  be  when  men  shall  wonder  that  such 
counsels  could  ever  have  been  needed,  and  more  will  be  the  marvel 
that  even  passion  did  not  blush  to  deny  them  welcome.  Here  where 
he  uttered  them,  and  standing  almost  in  his  presence,  I  do  them  grate- 
ful reverence.  And  when  I  think  how  the  charity  from  which  they 
sprang  went  out  into  the  desolate  places  of  war;  how  it  poured  its 
treasures  into  kindly  and  trusted  hands,  that  they  might  minister  to 
the  higher  needs  of  our  crushed  and  helpless  kindred  ;  I  seem  to  see  a 
light  around  the  good  man's  image,  more  radiant  tenfold  than  the  sun- 
beam which  flashed  across  the  Abbey  to  his  pall.  These  crowning 
acts  of  his  whole  life  —  its 

"bright  consummate  flower — " 

gave  all  that  was  needed  of  fulness  to  its  lesson,  and  all  that  could  be 
added  of  greatness  and  beauty  to  his  example.  He  had  taught  us  that 
brilliant  qualities  of  intellect  or  character  are  not  indispensable  to 
make  men  useful  or  honored,  and  that  the  real  benefactors  of  their 
kind  are  not  they  at  the  sound  of  whose  name  the  world  stands  still. 
He  had  shown  how  the  humble  and  the  poor  may  lift  themselves 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  by  industry,  integrity,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  how  the  rich  may  keep  above  their  riches  by  clinging  to  the 
treasure  of  their  souls.  He  had  taught  how  the  simple  dignity  of 
manhood  may  rise  superior  to  rank  and  station,  and  that  all  the  gran- 
deur of  power  lies  only  in  its  uses.  He  had  ennobled  wealth  by  his 
touch,  as  knights  give  knighthood,  and  established  as  the  canon  of  its 
primogeniture  that  humanity  is  its  first-born.  It  was  only  left  for  him 
to  show  to  his  own  brethren  that  men  may  love  their  country  without 
intolerance,  may  fight  her  battles  without  hate,  and  be  conquerors 
without  revenge. 

The  blessing  of  the  peace-makers  be  upon  him  and  his  memory! 
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THE  sun  sinks  down  the  rubied  west, 
The  tranquil  earth  in  beauty  lies  ; 
The  last  clear  note  of  piping  quail 

Adown  the  vale, 
Calling  aloud  his  mate  to  rest, 
In  silence  dies. 

The  softened  tones  of  tinkling  bells 
Come  faintly  up  the  mountain-side 
From  meadow-land  and  shaded  nook 

Beside  the  brook ; 
The  low  sad  hum  of  insects  tells 

Of  eventide. 

The  scented  breeze  from  clover  fields 
A  mellow  sweetness  breathes  around ; 
And  gauzy  folds  of  curling  smoke, 

Through  groves  of  oak, 
From  olden  hamlets  gently  steal 

Along  the  ground. 

Clean  grassy  slopes  of  tender  green 
Beneath  the  tranced  vision  lie  ; 
The  low  slant  beams  of  closing  day 

Across  them  play, 
Lending  a  moment's  silvery  sheen, 

Then  seek  the  sky. 

Along  the  heights  the  gray  rocks  lie 
All  grimly  in  their  ancient  bed, 
Where  over  them  the  moss  has  crept, 

And  clouds  have  wept 
As  down  the  circling  years  went  by 

With  silent  tread. 

The  sky  now  takes  a  deeper  hue  ; 
But  in  the  golden-bannered  West 
A  gorgeous  cloud  hangs  soft  and  low ; 

A  crimson  glow 
Flushes  and  warms  the  distant  blue 

Of  mountain  crest. 
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And  fainter  are  the  glimmering  threads 
Of  far-off,  quiet  streamlets  seen ; 
And  in  the  skirts  of  sleeping  woods 

The  twilight  broods, 
And  o'er  the  hills  a  pallor  sheds, 

And  o'er  the  green. 

The  song  of  birds  is  hushed  and  still : 
A  lone  hawk  circles  up  the  skies  : 
The  cotter's  fire  with  humble  blaze 

Gleams  through  the  haze, 
And  o'er  the  murmuring,  shadowy  rill 

The  fire-flies  rise. 

But  ling'ring  sounds  of  herd  and  bell 
And  shepherd's  call  are  heard  no  more  ; 
The  last  faint  line  on  mountain  gray 

Fast  fades  away, — 
A  zephyr  sighs  its  sad  farewell, 

And  day  is  o'er. 


John  K.  Henry. 
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DO  I  believe  in  Metempsychosis  ?  Listen  to  this.  During  a  few 
weeks  of  holiday  snatched  from  the  confinement  of  office  hours, 
I  made  an  excursion  with  three  of  my  old  friends  to  some  beautiful 
falls  within  seventy  miles  of  A.  I  had  often  heard  of  these  falls,  and 
had  long  desired  to  see  them  ;  but  whenever  the  idea  of  visiting  them 
came  into  my  mind,  it  was  accompanied  with  an  undefined  dread  of 
something  which  I  could  neither  explain  nor  account  for. 

The  morning  for  our  departure  came  bright  and  beautiful ;  our 
horses  were  led  out,  our  saddle-valises,  which  had  gone  with  us  on  less 
peaceful  expeditions,  were  strapped  on,  and  booted  and  spurred  we 
galloped  off  with  a  merry  shout.  Two  days  we  rode,  cracking  our 
jokes  and  singing  and  shouting  with  the  inspiration  of  the  fresh 
country  air.     On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we   arrived  at  a 
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deserted  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  falls,  but  decided  to 
camp  there  that  night  and  visit  the  falls  on  the  next  morning.  We 
dismounted,  and  as  I  tied  my  horse  to  a  sapling,  the  sound  of  the 
water  recalled  to  me  a  lost  memory.  A  most  unaccountable  feeling 
came  over  me :  I  had  never  been  nearer  this  place  than  A.,  seventy 
miles  distant,  yet  every  feature  of  the  locality  was  familiar.  My  com- 
panions were  searching  for  water :  I  said,  "  Come  this  way,"  and  dashing 
through  a  thicket  I  came  into  an  old  path  which  led  me  to  the  spring 
I  knew  I  should  find.  The  old  house,  almost  a  ruin,  was  not  new  to 
me  ;  and  entering  it,  I  recognised  each  room.  I  walked  through  its 
mouldy  compartments,  and  in  the  farthest  east  room  I  found  the  door 
closed.  This  opened,  I  saw  the  bed  where  he  had  lain  standing  in  the 
same  corner ;  the  dark  spots  on  the  floor  looked  just  as  they  did  that 
other  day  when  they  carried  him  across  the  room ;  the  broken  pane 
rattled  as  before  —  the  pane  through  which  I  had  looked  and  met  his 
cold,  dead  stare.  Whose  ?  Ah !  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  though  •  I 
remembered  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  I  knew  I  would 
find  it  so  when  I  entered  the  room ;  and  I  knew  too  that  there  was  a 
large  gray  rock  under  the  window,  and  on  that  rock  I  had  stood  when 
I  looked  in  upon  him,  and  I  had  turned  away  from  that  lifeless  stare 
and  leaned  against  an  elm  —  the  stump  was  there,  almost  rotted  to  the 
ground. 

I  told  no  jokes  that  night ;  my  friends  asked  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost 
that  I  looked  so  grave ;  and  all  the  night  I  listened  to  the  hoarse 
roaring  of  the  fall,  while  the  ghastly  mist  hung  between  the  mountains, 
and  the  bright  moon  "o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw."  I  was 
not  frightened,  but  I  knew  what  I  would  see  on  that  morrow  if  I  went 
to  that  fall. 

In  the  morning  I  proposed  to  remain  with  the  horses  while  the 
others  went  down  ;  but  no,  they  would  not  hear  of  it,  so  off  we  started, 
I  taking  the  lead.  First  we  went  to  the  "Devil's  Pulpit,"  a  horrid 
crag,  on  which  we  stand  gazing  into  the  very  face  of  Death  itself. 
Far,  far  below  us  tall  pines  appear  as  shrubs,  and  the  torrent  foams 
and  frets,  too  distant  for  its  complaint  to  reach  us,  and  we  only  see  its 
impotent  rage  as  it  hurls  itself  upon  the  rocks.  Higher  up  the  stream 
we  see  the  upper  and  lower  falls  ;  and  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  I  knew 
that  I  had  seen  them  before.  Impelled  by  some  power  within  me,  I 
walked  up  the  chasm's  edge  and  turned  down  the  path  to  the  spring. 
There  was  the  spring,  and  farther  down,  the  rock  on  which  I  had  sat 
that  other  time.  I  cannot  sit  here  now ;  down,  down  I  go,  under  the 
granite  slab  which  covers  "  Bruin's  Cave,"  down  to  the  very  water's 
edge.  There  stood  the  cliff  around  which  I  must  go,  with  naught  to 
hold  to  save  a  narrow  ledge  above  me.  Placing  my  fingers  on  this,  I 
swung  myself  around  and  sought  a  foothold  behind  its  angle,  and 
clambered  up.  And  there,  on  that  level  rock  I  stood,  where  once 
before  —  I  know  not  when  —  I  had  looked  upon  him  as  he  had  fallen, 
his  arm  doubled  back  under  him,  stiffening  in  the  morning  sun,  while 
the  shadow  of  the  ferns  on  the  rock  above  coquetted  with  his  face  as 
they  now  trembled  on  the  spot. 

The  memory  of  this  thing  was  too  much.  I  turned  to  go,  when, 
horror  of  horrors !   I  saw  this  ghastly  thing  before  me !     There  he 
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stood,  with  forehead  crushed  and  arm  bent  back,  the  blood  oozing 
from  his  mouth,  so  pale,  so  pale ;  with  the  same  tender  look  in  those 
brown  eyes  which  he  had  turned  so  often  upon  me.  My  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  my  limbs  relaxed  ;  and  as  he  raised  his  broken  arm  and  pointed 
to  the  rock  from  which  I  had  pushed  him,  I  swooned  and  fell. 

When  I  awoke  to  consciousness  my  bed-fellow  was  grumbling  out 
that  "  doggone  me,  he  wished  I  would  lie  still  and  stop  groaning  \  that 
he  knew  I  was  eating  too  much  of  that  lobster,  and  he  told  me  so  at 
the  time." 

Yes,  sir ;  the  lobster  had  fished  up  from  my  memory  some  old  tale 
of  my  father's,  and  colored  it  as  vividly  as  his  own  boiled  shell. 

SlLIQUA. 
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CHAPTER    IX. MRS.    BLUNT    SEES    HALF    THROUGH    THE    MILLSTONE. 

IT  was  customary  with  Rosa  Glendell,  as  I  came  in  time  to  learn, 
to  say  as  wise  and  true  things  in  jest  as  most  people  can  compass 
in  earnest.  She  had  indeed  described  my  dear  uncle's  characteristic 
when  she  called  him  "  impracticable  "  as  a  patient.  She  was  also  a 
girl  of  her  word.  She  had  undertaken  to  nurse  him  without  his 
knowing  it,  and  she  went  through  with  that.  Of  course,  Mr.  Glendell 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  her  with  him  to  "the  Point,"  and 
she  made  conquest  of  the  ex-maharajah  on  the  spot.  This  result  aston- 
ished nobody  but  herself;  but  it  was  the  most  complete  success 
imaginable.  My  uncle  was  actually  induced,  because  her  lovely 
hands  had  brewed  it,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  —  a  beverage  I  had  never 
seen  him  touch  ;  and  he  pronounced  it  admirable  ;  nay,  he  was  even 
heard  to  murmur  something  about  the  sugar  being  unnecessary,  during 
the  delivery  of  which  sentence  he  blushed  profusely.  We  never  had 
so  merry  an  evening  in  our  little  home  before.  The  host  exerted  him- 
self to  amuse  his  youthful  guest  in  the  most  unwonted  manner  ;  every- 
thing he  possessed  that  was  rare  and  curious  was  taken  from  its 
repository,  and  received  its  appropriate  history.  The  cause  of  this  was, 
in  the  first  place,  the  admiration  which  my  uncle  entertained  of  Rosa's 
character:  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  support  herself;  her  self-denial 
and  self-exile  —  all  which  he  had  heard  from  her  father's  lips.     But  it 
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was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  her  personal  attraction.  When  she 
left  us  that  night,  it  seemed  that  the  house  had  lost  something  much 
more  than  a  beautiful  ornament.  "  The  presence  of  that  excellent 
girl,  Manny,  positively  does  one  good,"  said  my  uncle  between  the 
puffs  of  his  cheroot. 

So  Rosa  came  to  our  house  to  teach  me  French,  instead  of  my  going 
to  Mr.  Glendell's.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  I  shewed  her  the  portrait 
of  the  Begum,  and  assured  her  that  she  had  effectually  erased  the 
memory  of  that  interesting  female  in  the  ex-maharajah's  heart. 

The  surgeon  expressed  a  hope  that  his  daughter  would  bear  herself 
meekly,  if  chosen  to  succeed  so  eminent  a  personage,  and  not  be  super- 
cilious to  her  nephew  by  marriage. 

As  to  my  uncle,  he  openly  expressed  his  regret  that  a  man  might  not 
marry  his  grand-daughter.  He  submitted  to  this  charming  creature's 
dictation  without  resistance,  and  from  her  hand  would  take  anything 
that  was  good  for  him.  Always  kindly  and  good-humoured,  he  was  now 
become  quite  jocose  and  sprightly.  Mr.  Glendell  seemed  to  grow 
younger  daily  from  the  time  his  daughter  returned  home.  As  for  me, 
I  dwelt  in  the  seventh  heaven,  only  descending  from  it  to  write  my 
novel,  which  I  wished,  above  all  things,  to  make  worthy  of  the  appro- 
bation I  knew  would  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  new  critic,  so  much 
easier  to  please  than  the  literary  veteran  at  Seaview  Cottage. 

Those  were  happy,  happy  days. 

The  only  person  in  our  household,  and,  indeed,  in  the  village  itself, 
who  did  not  seem  to  be  touched  by  the  wand  of  this  good  fairy,  and 
altered  for  the  better,  was  Sangaree  Tannajee.  He  ought  to  have  been 
at  least  grateful  to  this  young  girl,  who  took  all  trouble  off  his  hands, 
as  respected  his  sick  master's  needs,  and  smiled  even  on  himself —  for 
she  was  like  the  sun,  that  smiles  upon  the  unjust  as  well  as  on  the  just 
—  but  he  only  scowled  upon  her  as  he  did  upon  everybody  else.  He 
was  jealous  of  her  influence  with  my  uncle,  notwithstanding  that  he 
himself  never  strove  to  gain  any :  and  doubtless  he  disliked  her  for 
liking  me.  Insolent  as  he  was,  however,  he  did  not  venture  openly  to 
shew  this.  He  was  not  deficient  in  cunning  ;  and  perhaps  he  felt  that 
any  impertinence  to  Miss  Glendell  would  be  the  one  thing  that  my 
uncle  would  not  pass  over. 

•  Rosa  and  I  were  very  diligent  as  teacher  and  pupil,  and  again 
as  pupil  and  teacher.  I  hardly  know  which  I  enjoyed  most,  the 
learning  or  the  teaching ;  the  listening  to  her  soft  clear  tones  making 
music  of  a  strange  tongue,  or  the  reciting  to  her  the  melodies  of  Keats, 
and  Shelley,  and  Coleridge  —  my  favourite  poets,  and  whom  I  wished 
her  to  love  as  I  did. 

When  she  was  not  by  my  side,  I  worked  hard,  but  not  hurriedly,  at 
my  novel.  It  was  not  worth  much,  of  course,  but  it  was  at  least  twice 
as  good,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Blunt's  advice,  as  my  last  crude  attempt  at 
fiction. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  I  took  what  I  had  written  to  Seaview 
Cottage ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  repaired  thither  again  for  judgment. 

I  was  by  no  means  so  nervous  this  time  as  when  I  was  edited  before. 
I  was  conscious  of  improvement ;  and,  besides,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  decided  upon  on  this  occasion  as  regarded  my  future  calling. 
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"  There  is  one  thing,  Marmy,  that  has  interested  me  greatly  in  your 
novel,"  was  the  old  lady's  first  remark. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Blunt,"  said  I,  reddening  to  the  ear-tips,  "  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"Well,  Marmy,  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  young  people's  'goings-on,' 
as  we  say  at  Sandiford  ;  and  your  novel  has  convinced  me  that  you 
are  in  love." 

I  blushed  from  head  to  heel. 

"  It's  perfectly  charming,"  continued  the  old  lady,  "  and  just  as  it 
should  be  —  your  united  ages  being  thirty-five,  and  neither  of  you 
having  a  shilling  to  call  your  own." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  madam,"  pleaded  I  with  simplicity. 

"Of  course  not.  You  would  have  been  a  heartless  young  wretch, 
only  fit  to  make  money,  if  you  had  failed  to  fall  in  love  with  Rosa 
Glendell.  But  still,  you  have  not  begun  to  think  of  marriage,  have 
you?" 

Notwithstanding  her  good-natured  banter,  I  saw  there  was  something 
serious  in  my  kind  critic's  mind. 

"  No,  indeed,  madam :  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so,  for  the 
reasons  that  you  have  named.  I  will  not  attempt  to  hide  from  you  — 
although  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  revealed  it  in  my  story  —  that  I  do 
love  Rosa  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  die  to  save  her  little  finger  from 
hurt ;  I  worship  the  very  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that's  all  here,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  pointing  to 
the  tell-tale  pages.     "  But  have  you  told  her  so  ?  " 

"We  have  promised  never,  never  to  marry  anybody  except  each 
other,"  murmured  I  bashfully. 

"  And  your  uncle  and  her  father,  do  they  know  of  this  eternal  com- 
pact ? " 

"No,  madam." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  the  old  lady  tenderly,  laying  her  still  plump 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  "you  are  dreaming,  you  two — you  are  not 
living  in  this  world  at  all.  I  have  lived  there  more  than  seventy  years, 
and  know  how  things  really  turn  out.  Rosa  Glendell,  who  is  a  most 
charming  girl,  and  has  had  a  first-rate  education  in  Paris,  will  presently 
marry  a  most  respectable  banker,  a  widower  of  about  fifty-six." 

"What  banker,  madam  ? "  exclaimed  I  indignantly.  "I  am  sure 
that  if  Mr.  Glendell  has  any  such  intention  of  disposing  of  his 
daughter's  hand,  she  will  never  obey  him." 

"You  wish  her  to  wait  for  you,  then,  Marmy  —  to  wait,  and  wait, 
until,  perhaps,  her  beautiful  black  hair  turns  gray,  and  she  is  no  longer 
worth  waiting  for  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  cried  I,  "  I  will  not  listen  to  such  words.  Why  do  you 
insult  me  thus  ?  I  have  won  her  love  :  I  hope  to  prove  myself  worthy 
of  it.  I  will  work  —  God  help  me — like  ten  men,  to  earn  a  living  for 
us  both ;  and  she  is  not  a  mere  child  of  fashion,  to  whom  every  luxury 
is  a  necessary  ;  she  is  a  brave  good  girl  —  the  bravest,  best  in  England. 
And  please,  madam,  I  will  take  my  manuscript  away,  and  not  trouble 
you."  I  never  was  so  angry  with  any  one  in  my  life,  not  even  with 
Sambo,  and  I  am  afraid  I  made  a  snatch  at  the  parcel. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  holding  up  a  reproving  finger  ;  "you 
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should  not  treat  me  so  indeed.  If  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  obliged 
to  write  for  my  living,  I  am  a  gentlewoman  still." 

"  I  had  not  forgotten  that  indeed,"  said  I,  humbled  to  the  very  dust, 
"but  only  that  I  was  myself  a  gentleman.  Forget  it,  and  forgive  me, 
my  dear  madam.  I  am  behaving  like  a  brute,  but  indeed  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  do.  To  hear  that  my  sweet  Rosa  is  to  marry  a  banker, 
who  is  a  widower  of  fifty-six  —  it  makes  me  mad  to  think  of  it ! " 

"My  good  Marmy,"  said  the  old  lady  soothingly,  "there  is  no 
particular  banker  in  the  case,  I  do  assure  you  ;  I  was  merely  casting 
Rosa's  horoscope.  From  my  experience  of  life,  I  judged  that  such  a 
thing  was  likely  to  happen  —  that's  all.  Everything  does  turn  out  so 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Youth  pictures  to  itself.  You  must  not  be 
angry  with  me  for  reasoning  from  analog}-,  instead  of  being  transported 
by  your  passion.  I  am  not  (as  I  said)  at  all  surprised  at  your  falling 
in  love  with  Rosa,  nor,  I  may  add,  you  very  nice  boy  (only  you  are  not 
so  good-tempered  as  I  thought  you  were),  at  her  reciprocating  your 
attachment.  But  I  don't  like  these  serious  promises  of  marriage 
between  young  folks  who  are  poor ;  a  long  engagement  of  this  sort 
generally  ends  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  girl.  In  this  case,  here  is  a 
penniless  lad,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  most  uncertain  profession  in 
the  world,  exacting  a  promise  —  well,  at  all  events,  interchanging 
promises  of  eternal  fidelity  with  one  whose  chief  attraction,  beauty, 
will  fade  in  course  of  time  —  whose  value  in  the  matrimonial  market, 
to  speak  the  bare  truth,  will  be  depreciated  with  every  year.  I  say 
you  have  no  right  to  call  upon  her  to  nullify  her  own  natural  advan- 
tages, to  destroy  her  chance  in  life  for  such  a  far-off  contingency  as 
you  can  offer.  In  short,  Marmy,  you  are  acting  very  selfishly  in  this 
matter,  although  I  am  sure  you  were  unaware  of  it.  You  see  what  I 
mean  now,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do,  madam,"  sighed  I  ;  "  and  my  duty  is  plain  enough. 
I  will  release  Rosa  at  once  from  her  engagement.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  pointing  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Blunt ; 
and  you  have  broken  my  heart  in  doing  it." 

How  strange  it  seems,  looking  back  on  that  scene  now,  through  the 
many  intervening  years,  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  hide  my 
face  in  my  hands,  lest  that  old  woman  should  see  my  tears ;  but  I  did 
cry  like  a  child.  I  had  such  confidence,  you  see,  in  my  mentor's 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  that  I  felt  things  must  all  turn  out  as  she  foretold, 
and  that  I  and  Rosa  were  never  to  be  man  and  wife. 

And  ah  !  how  I  loved  that  girl ! 

Then,  when  I  looked  up  at  last  with  as  cheerful  a  face  as  I  could 
compass,  I  saw  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was  crying  also.  "  Don't  cry, 
Marmy,"  said  she  ;  "  that's  very  foolish :  it  is  time  for  tears  when 
everything  else  fails." 

"Everything  has  failed,  or  will  fail,"  murmured  I  gloomily.  "You 
have  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  No,  Marmy ;  I  have  not  said  that.  You  may  release  Rosa  from 
her  promise,  and  yet  marry  her,  if  things  turn  out  well !  You  have 
two  strings  to  your  bow,  yet,  remember.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
this  book  of  yours  —  a  most  creditable  performance  for  so  very  young 
an  author.     You  have  improved  in  your  style,  my  dear,  immensely." 
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I  shook  my  head :  my  case  was  past  receiving  comfort  from  "  im- 
provement of  style." 

"  Now,  if  this  novel  has  even  a  very  moderate  success,  Manny," 
continued  the  old  lady  cheerfully,  "it  may  place  you  at  once  in  a 
position  to  earn  your  own  living.  It  will  then  become  only  a  question 
of  time  for  you  to  earn  enough  for  two.  Supposing  it  to  be  finished, 
and  to  extend  over  three  volumes  of  print,  then  the  question  will  be, 
how  to  get  it  brought  out.  Do  you  think  the  ex-maharajah  could  spare 
a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  to  get  it  published  on  your  own  account  ? " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  he  could  not,  Mrs.  Blunt :  we  are  growing  poor  up 
at  '  the  Point '  yonder  ;  I  can  see  that,  although  my  uncle  would  conceal 
the  fact.     I  would  not  ask  him  for  a  penny." 

"  First  books  are  sometimes  published  by  subscription,"  remarked 
the  old  lady  thoughtfully.     "  Now,  how  would  that  be  ? " 

"  Well,  madam,  my  uncle  would  subscribe ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Glendell ; 
and  then,  since  you  are  so  kind,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  one  more. 
Besides  those,"  added  I  bitterly,  "  I  don't  know  of  anybody  else  that 
would  be  " — 

"Fool  enough,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Blunt,  completing  my  unfinished 
sentence.  "  An  edition  of  three  !  "  Her  plump  shoulders  began  to 
"wobble,"  and  her  eyes  to  twinkle  with  suppressed  mirth. 

For  my  part,  I  was  intensely  grave.  "  I  should  not  like  publishing 
by  subscription,"  said  I,  "  in  any  case.  Nothing  but  rubbish  comes 
out  in  that  way." 

"  I  won't  say  that,  my  dear,  because  my  own  first  book  was  published 
by  subscription,"  observed  the  old  lady.  "  But  you  are  quite  right  in 
the  main.  I  have  found  cause  to  repent  of  it  myself.  Everybody  who 
put  down  his  guinea  on  that  occasion,  of  course  made  me  his  debtor, 
and  some  of  them  have  taken  out  the  obligation  since  in  patronage  of 
a  most  unpleasant  sort.  There  is  a  master-butcher  who  sometimes 
reminds  me  to  this  day  that  but  for  his  one-pound-one,  laid  down  half 
a  century  ago,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  of  Eleanor  Blunt.  That 
is  what  one  may  call  exacting  compound  interest,  which  the  law  holds 
to  be  usurious,  even  when  one  raises  money  on  one's  expectations. 
Drat  the  man  !  " 

The  picture  of  this  master-butcher  (perhaps  in  blue)  introducing 
Mrs.  Blunt  into  the  Temple  of  Fame  upset  even  my  gravity. 

"  There  are  lots  more,"  continued  she  comically,  "  of  the  same  sort, 
only  not  quite  so  bad.  Most  of  my  original  patrons  are  gone  where 
there  is  nobody  (I  hope)  to  patronise  ;  but  some  of  their  offspring  or 
executors  have  not  given  up  their  lien  upon  my  reputation  yet.  A  few 
of  those  are,  moreover,  in  such  bad  circumstances,  that  I  have  paid  all 
the  money  twice  over  in  hard  cash.  Yes,  you  are  certainly  right, 
Manny,  not  to  bring  out  your  novel  by  subscription." 

"  But  how  is  it  to  be  brought  out,  Mrs.  Blunt  ?  " 

"Well,  it  must  take  its -chance  in  'the  Row,'  Marmy." 

I  thought  she  meant  in  "the  battle  of  the  books,"  in  the  mele'e  of 
novels,  all  struggling  for  acceptance  with  the  public,  so  I  said :  "  Of 
course  it  must ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  got  there  ?  " 

"  You  foolish  boy,  I  mean  it  must  go  to  the  booksellers' —  must  find 
a  publisher  for  itself.     Fortunately  for  you,  my  own  mishap  with  those 
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gentry  —  five  of  whom  missed  a  fortune  by  rejecting  me  — has  made 
the  road  to  publication  smoother  than  it  was.  Sooner  or  later,  this 
manuscript  is  sure  to  be  in  print,  Manny ;  I  will  promise  you  that ; 
though,  in  my  opinion,  the  later  it  happens  the  better." 

This  was  but  cold  comfort,  after  all  the  depressing  things  with  which 
Mrs.  Blunt  had  treated  me  during  this  interview ;  and  I  did  not  feel  so 
grateful  for  it  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done. 

"  You  said  there  was  another  string  to  my  bow,  madam  —  may  I  ask 
to  what  you  were  referring  ?  " 

"Well,  that  is  a  subject,  Marmy,"  answered  she  hesitatingly,  "upon 
which  you  have  shewn  some  unwillingness  to  enter.  But  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  your  trump-card  may  turn  out  to  be  something  apart 
from  literature  altogether.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  that 
conversation  we  had  together,  six  months  ago,  concerning  —  I  won't 
say  the  secret  between  your  uncle  and  his  servant,  since  you  wish  to 
respect  it,  but  concerning  those  future  expectations  of  which  Mr. 
Braydon  hinted.  It  is  now  plain  to  me  from  his  expression  :  '  I  may 
be  rich,  and  you  almost  certainly  will  be,'  that  everything  hinges  upon 
the  question  of  survivorship.  If  somebody  or  other  dies  before  your 
uncle,  the  ex-maharajah  will  come  into  the  property ;  and  if  your  uncle 
dies,  and  you  survive  this  said  person,  you  will  reap  the  same  benefit. 
Mr.  Braydon  being  so  much  your  senior,  has,  of  course,  a  less  prospect 
of.  inheritance  than  yourself,  which  fully  accounts  for  his  observation. 
Again,  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  that  prospect  —  for  he  may 
be  a  rich  man,  he  says  —  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  about  an  equal 
chance  of  survivorship  with  this  unknown  person." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  cried  I  suddenly.  "  I  remember  now  to 
have  seen  my  uncle  more  than  once  poring  over  a  little  book  all 
composed  of  figures,  and  which  I  think  was  called  the  Tables  of 
Annuity ;  but,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  done  so  for  these  many 
months." 

"  Just  so,  my  dear ;  that  is  because  he  feels  himself  far  from  well, 
poor  fellow.  His  chance  is  no  more  as  it  used  to  be,  a  matter  of 
simple  calculation. —  Now,  how  old  is  this  Sangaree  Tannajee  ?  His 
looks  are  not  much  of  a  guide  ;  but  allowing  for  the  effects  of  opium 
and  a  bad  temper,  I  should  judge  him  to  be  about  his  master's  age." 

"I  have  heard  my  uncle  say  that  Tannajee  is  by  two  years  his 
senior." 

"Just  what  I  expected,  Marmy,"  chuckled  the  old  lady  triumphantly. 
"  The  master,  then,  until  within  these  six  months,  had  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  man.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  somehow  or  other  — 
else  why  did  your  uncle  say,  when  he  saved  his  life,  that  he  had 
resisted  a  great  temptation  ? —  that  unpleasant  Hindu,  valueless  as  he 
appears  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else,  stands  between  you  and  a 
great  fortune." 

"  Then  what  is  it  you  recommend  me  to  do,  madam  ?  To  put  him 
to  death  ? " 

"  No,  Marmy  ;  because,  although  very  nice,  that  would  be  dangerous 
and  wrong.  I  advise  you,  for  the  present,  to  stick  to  literature.  But 
have  your  eyes  wide  open  —  not  to  spy  upon  your  uncle  —  I  am  the 
last  person  to  propose  such  a  thing  as  that,  I  hope  —  but  to  keep  a 
very  sharp  look-out  on  Sangaree  Tannajee." 
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"  But  what  can  he,  personally  at  least,  have  to  do  with  wealth  of  any 
sort,  my  clear  madam  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  I  only  know  your  uncle  took  very  great 
pains  indeed  to  prevent  his  running  away  from  you  ;  and  it's  my  belief 
that  your  hope  of  winning  Rosa  Glendell  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
success  of  this  novel,  as  in  retaining  that  Hindu  vagabond's  services 
for  lifer 


CHAPTER   X. —  I    BRING   THE    HINDU   TO   REASON. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  my  uncle  seemed  to  improve  in  health,  and 
thereby  supplied  the  one  thing  that  was  lacking  to  the  happiness  of 
our  little  household,  in  which  —  since  they  were  so  often  with  us  —  I 
include  Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa.  But  his  spirits  did  not  rise  propor- 
tionably;  they  were  very  variable  —  almost  always  good  when  our 
pleasant  neighbours  were  with  us,  but  flagging,  although  he  strove  his 
best  to  keep  them  up,  when  we  were  alone.  In  the  solitude  of  his  own 
room  I  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  they  broke  down  altogether.  His 
complaint  still  tormented  him  at  night,  for  I  often  heard  his  hard  dry 
cough  for  a  whole  hour  together ;  and  sometimes  (though  seldom  now) 
he  would  get  up  and  sit  in  a  chair,  for  greater  ease  of  breathing. 
From  this,  since  I  call  him  "better,"  it  may  be  judged  how  very  ill  he 
had  been ;  but  the  doctor  expressed  himself  of  good  hope  that  his 
patient  had  "  turned  the  corner,"  and  would  be  tolerably  strong  before 
the  ensuing  winter.  It  would  have  been  desirable  for  my  uncle  to 
have  sought  during  that  season  a  home  less  exposed  to  wind  and 
storms  than  Hershell  Point ;  but  we  all  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  Like  most  men  at  an  advanced 
age  who  have  no  domestic  ties,  which  make  a  home  wherever  we  carry 
them,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his  own  place. 

Rosa,  as  before,  could  do  anything  with  him  short  of  getting  him 
away  ;  but  he  was  as  disinclined  to  be  ministered  to  by  any  one  else  as 
ever.  Often  and  often  I  have  got  up,  hearing  him  in  pain  and  trouble, 
and  gone  no  further  than  the  door  of  his  room,  where  I  have  waited 
for  an  hour  without  going  in,  so  well  I  knew  that  such  an  evidence  of 
solicitude  upon  his  account  would  distress  him.  But  upon  one  occasion 
about  this  time,  I  experienced  a  novel  cause  of  alarm.  I  had  not 
heard  my  uncle  cough  at  all  that  night,  which  I  ascribed  to  my  having 
slept  more  heavily  than  usual  after  a  long  day's  walk  ;  but  I  was 
awakened  by  hearing  him  move  about  in  the  study.  The  moon  was 
shining  at  intervals  through  clouds,  and  I  saw  by  my  watch  that  it  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  house,  of  course,  was  pro- 
foundly still,  or  the  noise  of  his  slippered,  or,  as  it  seemed,  naked  feet 
could  not  have  reached  my  ears.  It  would  not  have  aroused  me  of 
itself,  but  a  chair,  or  something  he  had  probably  stumbled  over  in  the 
dark,  had  fallen. 

I  had  never  known  him  go  into  that  room,  which  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  mine  from  his  own,  at  night  before.  There  was  some  brandy 
there,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  in  search ;  but  if  so,  he  must  be  much 
more  unwell  than  usual.     I  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  softly  approached 
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the  study-door,  which  stood  ajar.  The  name  of  this  apartment,  as  has 
been  hinted,  was  a  misnomer,  for  it  did  not  boast  of  half-a-dozen 
books,  and  even  the  desk  had  very  rarely  any  ink  in  it.  There  was  a 
cupboard,  in  which  were  kept  the  brandy  and  my  uncle's  cheroots ; 
and  the  turning-lathe  and  a  few  chairs  were  all  the  furniture.  It  was 
not  even  entirely  carpeted,  the  spaces  next  the  wall  being  quite  bare. 
If  they  had  not  been  so,  I  should  not  have  heard  the  footsteps  at  all. 
I  could  now  hear  nothing,  and  the  moon  was  hid,  so  that  I  could  see 
nothing,  as  I  watched  and  waited  in  the  dark  passage.  Presently, 
however,  I  heard  a  click,  which  I  recognised  at  once  ;  the  desk  made 
that  noise  whenever  it  was  opened,  which  was  often  enough,  for  my  uncle 
kept  all  his  housekeeping  money  there,  and,  characteristically  enough, 
not  under  lock  and  key.  There  was  the  sealed  packet  there  also,  but 
nothing  else.  What  could  my  uncle  possibly  want  at  such  an  hour  out 
of  his  desk  ?  The  idea  of  a  burglar  never  entered  into  my  mind  ; 
such  a  being  at  Hershell  Point  was  more  rare  than  the  dinornis :  he 
was  only  not  extinct  because  he  had  never  existed.  I  heard  the  muffled 
chink  of  money,  as  if  it  was  being  counted  coin  by  coin,  and  I  noticed 
there  were  fewer  than  usual  kept  in  the  desk.  A  fidgety  man,  who 
fancied  he  had  made  some  mistake  in  his  domestic  calculations,  might 
perhaps  have  risen  even  in  the  night  to  assure  himself  respecting  them  ; 
but  my  uncle  was  not  fidgety.  There  was  now  another  noise,  which  I 
had  only  once  heard  before;  the -secret  spring  had  been  touched,  and 
the  drawer  containing  the  packet  rattled  out.  At  this  moment  the 
clouds  cleared  away  from  the  moon,  and  I  saw  a  figure  standing  against 
the  window  with  something  in  his  hand.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
doing  so,  but  perhaps  I  gave  an  involuntary  start.  In  an  instant  the 
figure  turned,  and  I  fled  swiftly  and  noiselessly  to  my  own  chamber, 
though  not  so  fast  but  that  ere  I  entered  it  my  ear  caught  once  more  the 
snap  of  the  spring  and  the  click  of  the  desk.  Directly  afterwards  a 
door  was  softly  shut,  and  I  heard  my  uncle's  short  dry  cough  on  the 
other  side  of  my  room. 

I  would  not  have  had  him  find  me  thus  spying  on  his  actions  for 
ten  times  the  gold  in  his  desk,  and  I  lay  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
beating  heart,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe.  But  presently  I 
began  to  consider,  was  it  possible  for  such  an  invalid  to  have  left  the 
study  and  reached  his  chamber  within  that  short  space  ?  The  parti- 
tion between  our  rooms  was  thin,  and  yet  I  had  not  heard  the  bedstead 
creak,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  when  it  received  the  weight  of  the  still 
stalwart  ex-maharajah.  Perhaps  it  was  not  my  uncle  at  all  who  had 
visited  the  study.  Who  then  could  it  have  been  ?  Who  else  had  any 
right  to  count  the  money  in  the  desk  ?  or,  supposing  that  had  been 
done  with  some  dishonest  motive,  who  could  possibly  have  any  concern 
with  the  packet  except  one  person,  Sangaree  Tannajee  ?  I  slept  no 
more  that  night,  but  listened  for  every  sound.  If  the  Hindu's  door 
had  opened  again,  he  would  have  found  me  armed  —  for  my  uncle  had 
recently  given  me  a  pair  of  ancient  pistols,  beautifully  inlaid,  with 
which  I  practised  shooting  daily  —  and  resolute  to  prevent  his  leaving 
the  house.  But  all  was  still.  What  strengthened  my  suspicion  that 
he  might  have  premeditated  some  abominable  coup,  such  as  robbery 
and  flight,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  kept  himself  sober  the  preceding 
evening. 
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At  breakfast,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  my  uncle  informed  me  that 
he  had  passed  a  particularly  quiet  night,  his  cough  having  scarcely 
harassed  him  at  all. 

"  Then  you  did  not  rise  and  go  into  the  study  for  brandy  ? "  said  I 
as  carelessly  as  I  could.  "  I  certainly  thought  I  heard  you,  and  was 
afraid  you  were  unwell." 

"  Certainly  not,  Manny.  You  are  too  anxious  about  me,"  said  he, 
with  a  little  annoyance  in  his  manner.  "  I  felt  greatly  better  last 
night ;  and  so  far  from  running  about  the  house,  I  scarcely  even  turned 
on  my  pillow.     You  must  have  been  dreaming." 

My  uncle  was  incapable  of  dissimulation,  far  less  of  a  lie.  I  knew 
therefore  at  once  whose  figure  it  was  that  I  had  seen  standing  at  the 
study-window  ;  the  only  question  was,  should  I  reveal  what  I  had  seen  ? 
I  decided  to  consult  Mr.  Glendell  upon  this  point,  and  I  did  so.  The 
surgeon  was  aware  of  all  that  I  knew  myself  respecting  the  mysterious 
connection  of  the  Hindu  with  my  uncle's  fortunes,  but  he  was  not  so 
curious  about  it  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was.  Doctors,  generally 
speaking,  know  too  much  of  the  secrets  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  such  matters ;  and  they  are  honourably  discreet 
about  what  they  know.  With  the  exception  of  his  jocose  allusion  to 
the  skeleton  in  our  household,  he  had  never  pressed  me  upon  the 
matter,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  had  been  the  more  induced,  when  I 
came  to  know  him  intimately,  to  repose  in  him  my  whole  confidence. 
He  had  not  been  communicative  of  his  ideas  upon  the  subject;  but 
when  I  told  him  what  Mrs.  Blunt  had  said  regarding  it,  he  had  nodded 
acquiescence  in  her  views,  and  remarked  drily  that  "that  old  lady 
ought  to  have  been  a  Bobby" — by  which  I  understood  him  to  mean  a 
detective  policeman. 

He  congratulated  me  on  my  good  sense  in  having  concealed  what  I 
had  witnessed  on  the  night  in  question  from  my  uncle. 

"  Half  his  disease,  my  dear  Marmy,"  said  he,  "  is  attributable  to 
worry,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  that's  why  Rosa  and  I  make  a  home  of 
your  house  :  the  more  he  is  won  from  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts, 
the  better ;  bad  news,  in  particular,  should  be  studiously  kept  from 
him  ;  and  what  you  now  tell  me  is  very  bad  news.  It  is  clear  to  me, 
that  if  there  had  been  more  shots  in  the  locker,  more  money  in  the 
till,  that  whity-brown  scoundel  would  have  bolted  with  it  last  night. 
What  he  wanted  with  the  packet,  I  can't  tell.  Perhaps,  having  decided 
not  to  decamp,  he  only  wished  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  there. 
That  he  knows  it  contains  something  of  importance,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt ;  but  to  steal  it  while  his  master  lives  can  do  him  no 
good,  since  your  uncle  would,  I  conclude,  simply  have  to  rewrite  the 
thing.  Well,  you  must  let  this  fellow  know  that  you  have  your  eye 
upon  him  —  that  you  are  not  deceived  in  his  character,  although  his 
master  may  be  —  in  short,  you  must  make  him  afraid  of  you,  and  that 
will  not  be  difficult,  for  he  is  not,  I  should  fancy,  remarkable  for 
personal  courage." 

"  He  is  the  most  cowardly  cur,"  said  I  contemptuously.  "  How  he 
could  ever  have  cut  his  'way  through  the  Begum's  troopers  in  that 
brilliant  manner  he  used  to  describe  to  me  when  I  was  a  child,  I 
cannot  imagine." 
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"  Your  uncle  was  behind  him  with  a  loaded  pistol,  my  good  lad  — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  bravery  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
He  had  got  all  the  ex-maharajah's  money  and  jewels  about  him,  and 
was  well  aware  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  pusil- 
lanimity—  it  would  have  been  too  expensive  a  luxury  just  then." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  grimly,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  that 
to  run  away  from  Hershell  Point  with  our  housekeeping  money  would 
be  a  dear-bought  amusement  also.  I  will  shew  this  villain  that  since 
our  last  little  affair  together,  '  Master  Manny,'  as  he  still  has  the  impu- 
dence to  call  me,  has  grown  to  be  a  man." 

The  opportunity  I  wished  for  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Hindu  did  not  occur  for  many  weeks,  during  which  he  gave  me 
constant  occasion  for  desiring  it.  Twice,  under  the  influence  of  bhang, 
he  was  most  impertinent  in  his  manner  towards  Miss  Glendell  ;  and 
nothing  but  her  own  earnest  entreaties,  and  consideration  for  my  uncle's 
health,  which  any  mental  agitation  would  be  sure  to  injure,  prevented  my 
taking  vengeance  on  his  fat  carcass.  Within  the  last  few  months  I  had 
grown  surprisingly  both  in  length  and  strength,  and  felt  myself  no 
longer  an  antagonist  such  as  that  hulking  scoundrel  could  afford  to 
despise.  But  it  was  not  a  mere  thrashing  that  could  effect  any  perma- 
nent improvement  in  him,  although,  without  doubt,  it  would  do  him 
good. 

At  last  my  chance  arrived.  My  uncle  announced  his  intention,  one 
morning,  of  accompanying  Mr.  Glendell  in  his  gig  to  Daisyport,  where 
the  surgeon  had  an  appointment ;  so  that,  in  case  of  any  explosion  of 
Tannajee's  wrath  taking  place  (in  consequence  of  what  I  proposed), 
the  smoke  would  have  time  to  evaporate,  as  it  were,  before  his  master's 
return,  who  might  therefore  be  spared  all  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  my  uncle  now  left  the  house,  except  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  departed  on  this  occasion,  than,  as 
I  fully  anticipated,  Tannajee  proceeded  to  get  comfortably  fuddled 
upon  such  liquors  as  he  had  by  him  in  his  own  room.  I  did  not 
molest  him  in  that  apartment,  first,  because  it  lay  near  the  kitchen, 
and  I  was  unwilling  that  Martha  or  Nancy  should  be  listeners  to  our 
altercation ;  and  secondly,  because  it  was  important  that  what  I  had 
to  say  should  be  said  in  the  study,  whither  I  well  knew  he  would 
presently  repair,  to  enjoy  his  master's  cheroots.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  smoke  thereof  informed  me  of  his  being  there,  I  slipped  into 
my  own  room  for  an  article  which  I  placed  into  my  coat-pocket,  and 
then  presented  myself  at  the  study-door.  The  Hindu  was  seated 
cross-legged  on  the  carpet  as  usual,  a  bundle  of  cheroots  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  the  brandy-bottle  on  the  other ;  it  was  a  liquor  he  did  not 
get  hold  of  every  day,  though  he  liked  it  best  of  all,  even  better  than 
opium  ;  and  he  looked  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  his  position.  Not 
a  trace  of  embarrassment  appeared  in  his  features  at  being  thus  dis- 
covered in  this  act  of  petty  larceny ;  but  they  were  darkened  with  a 
scowl  at  the  intrusion  of  so  unwelcome  a  visitor. 

"You  need  not  rise,  Tannajee,"  said  I,  although,  indeed,  he  had  not 
moved  a  limb.  "  I  must  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you, 
and  we  might  as  well  both  be  comfortable  after  our  several  fashions ; " 
and  I  took  a  chair  immediately  opposite  to  him. 
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He  did  not  utter  a  word  ;  but  I  knew,  by  the  puffing  of  his  cheroot, 
that  my  manner  caused  him  some  excitement,  if  not  alarm. 

"We  are  not  very  good  friends,  you  and  I,  Sambo"  (I  could  not 
resist  that  word,  when  I  saw  the  gleam  of  hate  lit  up  his  fishy  eyes) ; 
"  but  it  is  not  about  that  I  am  come  to  talk  to  you  :  it  is  about  my 
uncle  Theo,  and  your  conduct  towards  him." 

By  no  means  the  least  provoking  of  the  Hindu's  characteristics  was 
his  pretence,  whenever  it  suited  him,  of  not  being  able  to  understand 
the  English  language,  with  which  he  was  in  reality  well  acquainted,  and 
he  affected  this  ignorance  now. 

"The  Maharajah's  out,  Master  Marmy,"  said  he — "gone  to  Daisy- 
port,  to  catch  another  cold." 

"  You  ungrateful  scoundrel,"  cried  I  indignantly,  although  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  my  temper ;  "  you  dare  to  sneer  at  your 
master's  illness,  which  he  incurred  in  saving  your  own  worthless  life  !  " 

"The  Maharajah  is  very  ill ;  he  will  die  soon,  and  leave  Master 
Marmy  all  alone,  except  for  the  little  black  girl.  But  she  cannot 
become  his  wife,  because  he  will  have  no  money." 

"  If  you  ever  dare  to  speak  of  Miss  Glendell  in  that  manner  again," 
cried  I,  hoarse  with  passion,  "I  will  beat  you  to  a  mummy  —  not 
merely  kick  you,  as  I  did  before."  My  cheeks  were  aflame;  my 
whole  frame  tingled  with  rage,  and  yet  I  knew  that  I  should  spoil  all 
if  I  hurried  matters. 

The  Hindu  had  placed  his  hand  in  his  girdle,  doubtless  feeling  for 
some  weapon,  and  the  dusky  glow  upon  his  face  shewed  me  that  he 
felt  the  taunt. 

"  I  repeat,  Tannajee,  I  am  not  come  here  to  talk  of  my  own  affairs 
at  all,  but  rather  of  yours." 

"  Of  mine  !  "  answered  the  Hindu  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  of  yours,  and  your  master's.  You  have  a  common  interest, 
you  know." 

It  was  indiscreet  of  me  to  have  hazarded  this  remark,  and  too  late  I 
perceived  my  folly. 

The  Hindu's  breathing  became  oppressed ;  his  fingers  clutched  at 
what  his  girdle  still  kept  concealed,  and  his  cheroot  dropped  from  his 
other  hand  upon  the  floor.  "  Uncle  Theo,  then,  has  told  his  nephew 
something,"  said  he  slowly. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  man  would  have  stabbed  me  to  the  heart, 
had  I  answered  :  "  I  know  all."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  as  unconcernedly  as  I 
could,  "  he  has  told  me  nothing  except  concerning  your  long  service, 
the  many  years  you  have  lived  together  as  master  and  man  ;  which 
should  surely  beget  a  mutual  regard.  Why,  then,  does  it  not  so  ? 
Why  are  you  callous  to  his  sufferings  ?  Why  do  you  repay  his  kind- 
ness with  insult  ? 

The  Hindu's  temporary  excitement  had  quite  subsided ;  he  was 
smoking  as  before  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  a  sottish  sneer  upon 
his  lip. 

"  You  are  not  moved  by  these  reproaches,  Sangaree  Tannajee.  You 
have  neither  sense  of  gratitude  nor  of  duty ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  am  determined  to  put  a  stop  to — you  shall  not  again  walk  in 
your  sleep,  my  friend." 

43 
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For  once,  I  do  believe  that  the  Hindu's  air  of  not  understanding 
what  was  said  to  him  was  not  feigned  —  he  even  exhibited  some  faint 
trace  of  interest  in  my  last  observation. 

"  Sleep-walk  ?  "  said  he.  "  What  does  Master  Manny  mean  ?  Brandy 
not  good  for  boy  like  him,  only  for  men  like  Tannajee." 

"  Master  Marmy  is  sober  enough,  Sambo,"  replied  I  very  gravely  ; 
"  and  this  is  what  he  means.  You  must  not  again  come  here,  into  this 
study,  at  night,  to  open  your  master's  desk,  and  count  his  money,  nor 
meddle  with  that  secret  drawer — Chorwallah  /" 

The  Hindu  had  been  gathering  together  his  supple  limbs  while  I 
was  speaking,  but  at  the  word  chorwallah  (thief),  which  (as  has  been 
written)  I  had  once  overheard  my  uncle  apply  to  him  with  particular 
emphasis,  he  was  upon  me  in  a  moment  with  his  naked  knife  ;  at  the 
same  instant,  the  shining  barrel  of  my  pistol  met  his  wicked  face,  and 
he  shrunk  from  it,  an  incarnation  of  baffled  fury  and  cringing  fear, 
back  to  the  very  wall. 

"  Drop  that  ugly  knife,  you  scoundrel,  drop  it,"  cried  I,  "  before  I 
count  three,  or,  by  heavens,  I  pull  this  trigger.     One  —  two  !  " 

The  weapon  fell  from  his  trembling  hand,  and  clanged  upon  the 
boarded  floor. 

"  Now,  sit  down  where  you  were  sitting,  and  listen  to  me,  Tannajee." 

He  cowered  upon  the  carpet  like  a  flogged  hound,  murmuring 
abjectly:  "Yes,  yes;  put  away  the  pistol,  Master  Marmy." 

"  No,  not  Master  Manny,"  said  I  sternly ;  "  for  the  future,  it's  to  be 
always  Mr.  Marmaduke.  You  must  henceforth  mend  your  manners 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  your  master.  Let  there  be  no  more  disrespect,  no 
more  rebellion,  and  as  little  drunkenness  as  you  can  help,  you  sot. 
A  word  from  me,  remember  " —  I  pointed  to  the  violated  desk  — "  and 
I  can  send  you  to  jail,  where  there  is  no  opium,  no  strong  drinks,  and 
no  cheroots.  You  have  had  your  own  way  long  enough,  and  have  now 
come  to  the  end  of  your  tether.  There  is  nothing  left  for  you  but 
either  to  behave  yourself  properly  in  my  uncle's  service,  or  to  run 
away." 

I  saw  a  momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction  cross  his  listening  face. 

"  But  you  won't  run  away,  you  cur,"  continued  I  with  stern  distinct- 
ness, "  for  this  most  excellent  reason,  because,  if  I  catch  you  at  it,  or 
overtake  you  after  having  done  so,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  as 
surely  as  your  name  is  Sangaree  Tannajee." 

This  threat  was  perhaps  not  quite  authorised  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  but  no  decree  of  Ne  exeat  Regno  could  have  had  so  much  effect 
upon  its  object  as  had  these  pregnant  words,  assisted  as  they  were  by 
the  application  of  the  cold  iron  of  the  pistol-barrel  to  the  ear-tip  of 
the  trembling  Hindu.  To  add  anything  to  that  last  touch  would,  I  felt, 
be  a  bathos ;  so  I  rose  without  another  word,  and  left  Tannajee  to  his 
reflections. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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FIRST   STASIMON. 
Strophe  i. 

V  I  MS  Zeus'  bolt  —  well  they*  know  its  meaning, 

A      For  that  is  easy  to  unravel. 
They  fared  as  he  determined.     There  was  one  denied  that 
The  gods  on  men  ever  deign  thought  to  spend 
That  trdmple  down  holy  things  beneath  their  feet.     Impious  he  ! 
As  shown  to  sons  of  those  all-daring  souls  who  breathed 
A  fiercer  fury  that  was  fitting 
For  that  their  houses  teemed  with  riches. 

True,  best  of  gifts  riches  are  if  they  be  fre'e  from  harm,  and  if  wisely 
We  are  content  with  fortune. 
Riches  offer  no  bulwark 
'Gainst  eternal  destruction 
Unto  him  who  in  wanton  pride  spurns  the  altar  of  Justice. 

Axtistrophe  I. 

Her  force  she  plieth  —  wretched  Suasion  — 

Still  urging  harm  —  the  child  of  Mischief; 

And  remedies  are  all  in  vain.     Not  hidden, 

There  shinefh  forth  baleful  light,  hurtful  crime ; 

And  like  to  coin  when  'tis  base,  by  frequent  use,  handlings  oft, 

The  sinful  man  turns  black  when  proven  thus  ;  for  he, 

A  winged  bird,  runs  chasing  boy-like 

And  brings  a  grievous  burden  on  the  city. 

His  prayers  no  god  hedrkens  to,  but  the  man  that  wrought  these  things- 

Impious  monster  !  —  dieth. 

In  like  manner  did  Paris, 

Coming  unto  the  Atreids, 

Put  foul  shame  on  his  friendly  host,  steal  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

Strophe  ir. 

She  left  behind  for  the  town  battle-strife, 

With  loud-clashing  shields  and  spears,  seamen  armed  for  fighting, 

And  bearing  as  a  dowry  ruin  unto  Troy. 

She  sped  her  quickly  through  the  gates, 

Outdaring  daring.     Many  were  the  groans 

*  The  Trojans. 
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As  thus  they  spake  —  prophets  of  the  household  *  : 

"  O  woe  !  O  woe  !  Palace,  Palace,  Princes,  woe  ! 

And  woe  the  couch  !  woe  the  lover  seeking  paths  ! 

Despite  the  shame,  silence  reigns,  no  reproach  is  heard 

For  what  she  left  disgracefully. 

By  charms  will  she  come  from  far 

O'er  the  sea,  phantom-like  seen,  to  rule  the  palace  : 

But  the  beauty  of  statues 

Soon  is  loathed  by  the  master, 

And  when  eyelight  is  wanting  then 

All  Love's  blandishments  perish. 

Axtistrophe  11. 

"  In  dreams  of  night  brdught  to  sight,  s£d  in  sooth 

There  come  fancies  fond  that  bear  joyance  vain  and  idle  : 

For  idle  'tis  when  beauty  is  in  vision  seen  — 

A  second  after  out  of  the  arms 

The  dream  vanishes  as  soon  as  come, 

And  wings  its  way  o'e'r  the  paths  of  slumber." 

Such  are  the  woes  telt  at  home  dn  the  hearth  : 

The  others  are  more  excessive  e'en  than  these. 

Alas  !  alas  !  for  the  host ;  as  they  start  side  by  side  from  Grecian  soil 

A  cry  that  cuts  the  very  heart 

Arises  from  eVery  house. 

Many  things  are  there,  true,  to  pierce  the  soul : 

Whomso  any  one  sent  he  knows  ;  but  instead  of  warriors, 

Urns  and  ashes  alone  return  back  to  the  house  of  the  sender. 

Strophe  hi. 

The  war-god  whose  money-change  cdrses  be, 

Who  his  scales  balances  in  battle-din, 

He  sendeth  from  Ilium 

To  friends  at  home  heavy  dust 

Tried  by  fire  —  a  tearful  sight  —  filling  in  the  warrior's  stead  well-pack'd  urns 

with  ashes  dead  ; 
And  men  make  moan  the  while  they're  praising  him  so  skillful  in  the  fight, 
And  him  as  one  who  bravely  fell 
Not  for  his  own  wife  but  another's 
(But  the  rest  is  a  silenc'd  murmur, 
And  there  cometh  grief  with  hatred 
To  the  reigning  Atreids) ; 
Some  surrounding  the  rampart 
Hold  the  soil  of  the  Trojans, 
Owning  land  —  in  their  graves  :  the  foes'  country  hideth  its  masters. 

*  The  student  of  jEschylus  will  recognise  the  difficulty  of  translating  what  has  been  called  a 
"locus  conciamatits'"  (394-401  Herat.  412-419  Dindorf).  I  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
provoking  half-light  which  is  not  without  a  certain  charm  in  the  original. 
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Antistrophe  III. 

The  townsmen's  cry,  full  of  wrath,  heavy  weighs, 

Pays  the  debt  which  a  people's  curse  entails. 

My  anxious  soul  waits  to  hear 

Some  tidings  yet  veiled  in  night. 

Murderous  deeds  cannot  escape   Heaven's   watchful   eyes ;   at  last  black 

Erinnyes  will  come, 
And  him  that  doth  unjustly  prosper,  turning  round  his  course  of  life 
They'll  bring  to  nought ;  and  rescue  none 
Comes  to  the  man  in  utter  ruin. 
But  a  fame  all  too  resplendent 
Is  a  grief:  'tis  on  the  turrets 
That  the  levin  falleth. 
Give  me  fortune  unenvied  ; 
Nor  a  taker  of  cities 
Would  I  be,  nor  myself  a  slave  taken  captive  by  others. 

November,  i860.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 


AN   ASTRONOMICAL   FANTASY. 


Translated  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


[Phos  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth,  dead  in  1S65,  and  now  a  dweller  upon  the  star  Capella.  He 
revisits  his  former  friend  Konis,  still  living  upon  Earth,  and  converses  with  him  upon  the  mysteries 
of  the  Stellar  Universe.  He  first  explains  to  him  the  nature  of  luminous  vibrations  and  the  velocity 
of  light  that  he  may  better  understand  his  subsequent  revelations.  This  part  of  the  discourse  is 
omitted.] 

PHOS. — Not  long  ago,  though  I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
the  time  in  any  measure  of  duration  which  you  could  compre- 
hend, I  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  melancholy  landscape  in  the 
star  Capella,  under  a  transparently  clear  night,  engaged  in  contem- 
plating the  starry  heavens,  and  especially  directing  my  gaze  to  the  star 
which  is  your  Sun,  and  the  little  planet  near  it,  which  is  your  Earth. 
While  meditating  on  the  events  of  the  life  that  I  had  passed  upon 
that  world,  I  felt  my  attention  drawn  away  by  an  irresistible  influence 
and  fixed  upon  another  point  in  the  heavens  which  I  felt  to  be  in  some 
mysterious  way  connected  with  the  Earth  and  my  terrestrial  career.  I 
could  not  turn  away  my  gaze  from  this  point :  an  occult  magnetism 
kept  it  fastened  there. 
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This  planet,  upon  which  my  attention  was  concentrated,  forms  part 
of  the  constellation  Lyra,  a  group  of  stars  which,  however,  presents  a 
very  different  form  when  viewed  from  my  station  on  Capella.  It  was 
a  planet  revolving  with  several  others  around  a  sun  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  almost  white,  and  less  brilliant  than  your  own. 

Upon  this  planet  there  are  vegetable  and  animal  productions  as 
upon  your  earth,  and  their  forms  more  nearly  resemble  terrestrial  species 
than  those  of  any  planet  which  I  have  seen.  Fish  live  in  its  seas,  and 
quadrupeds  in  its  atmosphere.  Its  intelligent  inhabitants,  whom  I  may 
call  men,  have  a  form  not  very  greatly  differing  in  general  design  from 
your  own.  True,  their  heads  are  destitute  of  hair,  and  they  have, 
instead  of  five  fingers,  three  long,  slender,  opposable  thumbs,  three 
toes  growing  from  the  heel,  and  the  extremities  of  their  arms  and  legs 
are  supple  as  caoutchouc ;  but  they  have  still  two  eyes,  a  nose  and  a 
mouth,  which  give  their  features  an  approximate  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Earth.  Instead  of  two  ears  on  each 
side  the  head,  they  have  a  solitary  ear  of  a  conical  form,  planted  on 
top  of  the  head  like  a  small  hat.  They  live  in  society  and  wear 
clothing. 

Konis. — From  what  you  say  I  would  infer  that  there  exist  upon 
other  planets  beings  far  more  unlike  human  creatures  than  these  you 
have  just  mentioned. 

Phos. — In  general  the  inhabitants  of  different  globes  are  separated 
by  distinctions  which  you  can  not  even  imagine.  Their  forms  are  the 
result  of  the  elements  peculiar  to  each  globe  and  of  the  forces  which 
rule  in  it :  matter,  density,  weight,  heat,  light,  electricity,  atmosphere, 
etc.,  differ  essentially  in  different  worlds.  Even  in  the  same  system 
the  forms  differ.  The  men  of  Saturn  and  of  Mercury  have  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Earth :  on  seeing  them  for  the  first  time  you 
would  recognise  in  them  neither  head,  members,  nor  senses.  Those  of 
that  planet  in  Lyra  which  I  was  observing,  on  the  other  hand,  approx- 
imate in  form  to  the  inhabitants  of  Earth ;  nor  do  they  differ  greatly 
from  them  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  state.  Somewhat  inferior  to 
the  cultivated  races,  their  intellectual  condition  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Laplanders. 

Konis. — What  is  this  planet  called  ? 

Phos. — It  has  no  name  on  Earth,  as  it  is  invisible  to  human  eyes. 
You  can  only  see  its  sun,  which  is  the  star  called  Gamma  Lyra. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  carefully  scrutinised  the  surface  of  this 
distant  planet.  I  found  my  looks  attracted  to  a  white  city  which  re- 
sembled a  heap  of  snow.  From  the  outskirt  of  the  city  an  avenue  led 
to  a  neighboring  forest  of  yellow  trees.  I  observed  in  this  avenue 
three  persons  who  were  moving  slowly  toward  the  wood.  They  were, 
a  man  apparently  young,  a  young  woman  at  his  side,  and  a  being 
different  from  them  in  dress  and  carrying  a  burden,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  their  slave  or  a  domestic  animal. 

While  I  watched  with  curiosity  the  two  principal  figures,  the  man 
suddenly  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  he  had  been  called  by  some 
voice  above  him,  and  fixed  them  upon  Capella ;  though  of  course,  as 
this  took  place  during  his  planet's  clay,  the  star  on  which  I  stood  was 
invisible  to  him.     Never,  my  friend,  shall  I  forget  the  impression  pro- 
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duced  upon  me  by  that  look.  The  man  upon  the  planet  who  looked 
at  me  without  seeing  me,  was — myself. 

I  recognised  myself  at  once,  with  the  face  and  form  I  had  once 
worn,  and  the  gentle  companion  who  moved  by  my  side.  I  followed  us 
with  my  gaze  to  the  wood.  Suddenly  rushed  back  to  me  the  memory 
of  those  lovely  valleys  shaded  by  domes  of  vegetable  gold,  of  the  vast 
boughs  of  orange-tinted  foliage,  and  the  waving  sprays  with  leaves  of 
amber.  I  recalled  the  sweet  hours  we  had  passed  in  the  shades  of 
this  forest,  and  the  happy  years  I  had  spent  upon  this  distant  world. 

Konis. — I  do  not  entirely  comprehend  what  phase  of  your  existence 
you  were  beholding. 

Phos. — Examining  the  astronomical  co-ordinates  of  the  sun  Gamma 
Lyrai,  and  determining  its  parallax  as  seen  from  Capella,  I  found  that 
the  light  of  that  sun  required  at  least  172  years  to  reach  the  latter 
star.  Thus  at  the  time  I  speak  of — the  year  1869  you  call  it  on 
earth  —  I  was  receiving  the  impact  of  the  luminous  waves  which  had 
left  the  planet  of  the  Lyre  172  years  before.  Consequently  in  1697, 
terrestrial  style,  I  was  living  upon  the  planet  I  speak  of.  In  verifying 
and  comparing  various  planetary  styles,  I  discovered  that  I  was  born 
upon  the  planet  in  Lyra  in  the  year  45904,  which  corresponds  to  the 
year  1667  of  your  reckoning,  and  died  of  an  accident  in  the  year 
45909,  corresponding  to  your  year  17 17,  as  each  year  of  this  planet 
equals  ten  of"  yours.  At  the  time  when  I  beheld  myself,  as  I  have 
just  told  you,  I  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age,  terrestrially 
speaking ;  that  is,  I  had  lived  one-third  of  the  allotted  duration  of 
life.  But  in  the  style  of  this  planet,  I  was  but  three  years  old ;  the 
full  measure  of  life  there  being  nine  years,  equalling  ninety  years  on 
earth. 

The  luminous  waves,  or,  in  other  words,  the  aspect,  the  photograph 
of  this  planet  in  Lyra,  requiring  172  terrestrial  years  to  traverse  the 
distance  which  separates  it  from  Capella,  it  results  that  being  upon  the 
latter  star  I  received  the  images  which  had  left  the  other  172  years 
before.  And  though  many  changes  had  afterwards  occurred,  though  I 
had  died  as  had  also  my  children  and  grandchildren,  though  I  had  had 
the  time  to  be  born  upon  the  Earth  and  live  there  72  years,  still  all 
this  time  had  been  occupied  by  the  light  in  passing  from  Lyra  to 
Capella,  bringing  me  the  images  of  scenes  long  passed  away. 

As  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  the  light  of  every  sun  or  planet 
traverses  space  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  200,000  miles  in  a  second, 
and  these  luminous  rays  contain  in  them  everything  that  is  visible. 
The  history  of  every  world,  contained  in  the  light  which  incessantly 
streams  from  it,  traverses  infinite  space  forever.  Earthly  eyes  can  not 
behold  it.  But  there  are  powers  of  vision  far  surpassing  yours. 
When  you  examine  a  star  with  the  telescope  or  spectroscope,  you  know 
that  it  is  not  its  present  that  you  have  before  your  eyes,  but  its  past, 
brought  to  you  by  a  ray  which  left  the  star  perhaps  100,000  years 
before.  You  also  know  that  some  of  the  stars  which  you  astronomers 
of  Earth  are  diligently  investigating  with  the  view  to  discover  their 
size  and  elements,  and  which  you  see  glittering  above  you  in  the  sky, 
may  have  ceased  to  exist  before  your  own  globe  had  a  beginning. 
Had  I,  as  I  possessed  the  power  of  doing,  removed  myself  towards 
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the  planet  in  Lyra  with  a  velocity  superior  to  that  of  light,  I  might 
have  beheld  in  succession  every  event  of  my  life  there,  as  indeed  I  did 
with  my  terrestrial  life,  which  I  also  saw,  at  the  same  time,  from 
Capella. 

Konis. — You  saw  your  two  previous  lives  simultaneously  ? 

Phos. — In  this  way.  Light  from  the  Earth  takes  72  years  to  reach 
Capella,  while  that  from  the  planet  in  Lyra  takes  172  years.  Now  as 
72  years  before  I  was  living  on  the  Earth,  and  172  years  before  on 
the  other  planet,  the  light  from  these  two  epochs  reached  me  at 
precisely  the  same  time.  What  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  in  this 
survey  of  two  previous  existences  thus  simultaneously  exhibited  to  me 
on  two  different  worlds,  was  the  strange  resemblance  these  two  exist- 
ences had  to  each  other.  I  saw  that  in  both  I  had  very  nearly  the 
same  tastes,  the  same  passions,  the  same  faults.  Moreover,  upon 
the  more  distant  planet  I  saw  myself  visiting  scenery  analogous  to 
that  which  I  afterwards  visited  on  Earth.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to 
account  for  a  passionate  admiration  which  during  my  terrestrial  exist- 
ence I  experienced  for  the  poetry  of  the  North,  the  wild  imager)-  of 
Ossian,  for  icebergs,  auroras,  and  all  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  polar 
regions.  Scenes  of  majestic  desolation,  ancient  ruins,  rocks  and  wild 
mountain-gorges,  sombre  pine-forests  murmuring  in  the  wind  —  all 
these  seemed  in  my  earthly  life  to  have  some  secret  association  with 
my  soul ;  and  when  I  beheld  them  I  had  a  clear,  though  inexplicable, 
consciousness  of  having  seen  them  before.  It  was  because  I  had  dwelt 
for  fifty  years  of  my  previous  existence  amid  just  such  scenes. 

Taken  as  a  whole  my  terrestrial  life  was  superior  to  the  previous  one. 
But  while  it  brought  me  the  enjoyment  of  new  faculties,  some  that  I 
had  enjoyed  in  the  previous  state  were  wanting.  One  of  these  was  the 
power  of  flying.  I  saw  that  on  the  planet  in  Lyra  I  flew  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  I  walked,  and  that  without  wings  or  other  aeronautic  appa- 
ratus, simply  by  the  motions  of  arms  and  legs  as  one  swims  under 
water.  I  perceived  that  I  sprang-  from  the  ground  with  a  vigorous 
leap,  and  then  extending  my  arms  swam  without  difficulty  in  the  air. 
At  other  times,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  I  plunged  forward 
into  space,  and  descended  slowly  and  obliquely  until  my  feet  could 
touch  the  earth.  Again  I  described  a  curve  in  the  air,  descending  and 
rising  like  a  pigeon  entering  its  dove-cote. 

Now  I  have  had  not  one,  but  hundreds  of  similar  experiences  in  my 
terrestrial  dreams  :  I  have  felt  myself  flying  in  this  way,  easily,  naturally, 
and  always  without  wings.  How  could  an  idea  of  this  kind  enter  the 
dreamer's  mind  ?  There  is  no  analogous  experience  on  earth  to  which 
we  could  refer  it.  The  secret  of  this  mystery  was  this  :  in  my  dreams 
on  earth,  my  spirit  was  visited  with  memories  of  my  previous  exist- 
ence. 

Konis. — I  have  also  had  dreams  in  which  I  seemed  to  be  flying  in 
the  precise  way  which  you  describe.  Can  it  be  that  I  also  have  lived 
on  that  planet  in  Lyra  ? 

Phos. — I  can  not  tell.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  worlds  in  which 
flight  is  the  normal  mode  of  locomotion.  In  fact  there  are  but  few 
planets  where  the  inhabitants  crawl  as  they  do  on  Earth. 

Konis. — But  if  I  also  have  had  other  existences  previous  to  this  on 
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the  Earth,  how  is  it  that  they  have  left  no  clearer  memories  than  the 
vague  phantoms  of  dreams? 

Phos. — You  are  yet  weighed  clown  by  the  clog  of  flesh.  You  must 
wait  until  you  reach  a  higher  stage  of  existence  before  you  can  enjoy 
the  memory  of  your  antecedent  lives.  The  knowledge  of  your  past 
would  at  present  be  hurtful  and  not  helpful  to  you.  But  each  existence 
is  a  link  in  a  chain,  a  stage  of  progress  which  prepares  you  for  the 
next  which  you  are  to  enter.  This  you  will  understand  when  you 
have  reached  a  point  from  which  you  can  see  your  entire  life  as  a 
whole. 

About  five  hundred  years  ago,  as  you  reckon  years,  I  was  living 
upon  a  world  whose  position,  if  seen  from  the  Earth,  would  be  in  the 
left  breast  of  Andromeda.  To  be  sure,  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
world,  such  a  location  would  convey  no  meaning,  as  the  groupings  of 
stars  which  your  astronomers  call  constellations  are  effects  clue  entirely 
to  perspective,  and  from  another  point  of  view  they  could  no  longer 
be  recognised. 

Konis. — Yet  their  forms  remain  the  same  when  viewed  from  opposite 
points  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 

Phos. — True  ;  but  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  miles  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  stellar  distances,  and  can  no  more  change  the 
starry  perspectives  than  one  step  taken  by  an  observer  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  tower  alters  the  panorama  of  the  country  he  surveys. 

Light,  as  I  explained  to  you,  takes  550  years  to  pass  from  the  sun 
you  call  Delta  Andromeda,  and  its  planetary  system  which  you  do  not 
see,  to  the  sun  Capella ;  so  that  I  beheld  upon  the  world  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  my  own  existence  passed  there  550  years  before.  This 
world  is  a  strange  one.  The  animal  kingdom  alone  exists  there  ;  the 
vegetable  has  no  existence.  But  this  animal  kingdom  is  very  different 
from  yours,  though  its  superior  and  intelligent  species  possesses  five 
senses  as  upon  earth.  It  is  a  world  without  fixity,  without  sleep  and 
without  rest.  It  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  rose-colored  ocean,  less 
dense  than  water  but  denser  than  air ;  is  a  substance  intermediate 
between  a  liquid  and  a  gas,  but  resembling  nothing  known  on  earth. 
This  state  is  clue  to  the  peculiar  static  conditions  of  heat  and  electricity 
upon  this  planet.  Upon  earth  you  have  three  states  of  matter : 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases  ;  and  these  states  are  due  to  the  quantity  of 
solar  heat  which  impinges  upon  the  terrestrial  surface.  If  the  quantity 
of  that  heat  which  the  earth  receives  were  diminished,  gases  would 
condense  to  liquids  and  liquids  to  solids.  If  it  were  increased,  solids 
would  melt  and  liquids  turn  to  vapor.  It  only  requires  a  sufficient 
decrease  or  increase  of  heat  to  condense  atmospheric  air  to  a  liquid, 
or  to  vaporise  granite.  If  from  any  cause  your  planet  were  to  fly  off 
on  the  tangent  of  its  orbit  and  plunge  into  the  frigid  depths  of  space, 
you  might  see  —  though  not  with  your  bodily  eyes,  as  such  a  catas- 
trophe would  be  fatal  to  all  animal  life  on  the  globe  —  you  might  see 
all  the  water  upon  earth  frozen,  then  the  gases  become  liquid,  and 
finally  solid.  And  note,  moreover,  that  if  this  excessive  lowering  of 
temperature  took  place  suddenly,  all  living  beings  would  at  once  be 
frozen  upon  the  spot,  and  the  globe  would  carry  into  space  the  strange 
spectacle  of  all  its  living  creatures  fixed  and  petrified  forever  in  the 
various  positions  in  which  the  catastrophe  overtook  them. 
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There  are  worlds  which  exhibit  this  singular  spectacle.  They  are 
the  comets,  whose  inhabitants,  frozen  by  the  rapid  retreat  of  their  orb 
from  the  Sun,  are  a  vast  population  of  statues.  Most  of  them  are 
lying  clown,  as  this  immense  lowering  of  temperature  takes  several 
days  to  accomplish.  There  they  are  by  millions,  dead,  or  rather 
plunged  in  total  unconsciousness,  but  preserved  from  all  change  by 
the  very  intensity  of  the  cold.  Three  or  four  thousand  years  later, 
when  the  comet  returns  from  its  far  aphelion  and  draws  nearer  the 
sun,  the  rays  of  the  latter  stream  upon  its  surface,  and  the  life-giving 
heat  rapidly  increases.  When  the  temperature  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  these  beings  revive,  of  the  same  age  which  they  had  at  the 
moment  they  fell  asleep ;  they  resume  their  occupations  where  they 
had  left  them,  without  the  slightest  consciousness  that  they  have  been 
sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep  for  many  centuries.  Some  have  even 
finished  a  phrase  interrupted  by  the  lethargy  which  stole  upon  them 
four  thousand  years  before.  This  is  only  an  exhibition  on  a  large 
scale  of  what  you  see  upon  earth  in  some  of  your  infusory  animalcules, 
that  after  many  months  of  desiccation  and  apparent  death,  revive  upon 
the  contact  of  water. 

But  to  return  to  the  planet  in  Andromeda.  The  rose-colored  semi- 
fluid atmosphere  which  covers  it  entirely  like  an  islandless  ocean,  is 
the  habitat  of  the  living  beings  on  this  globe.  Never  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ocean,  which  none  of  them  has  ever  sounded,  they 
float  perpetually  in  the  mobile  element.  From  their  birth  to  their 
death  they  have  not  a  moment  of  repose  :  in  fact  their  constant  activity 
is  the  condition  of  their  existence.  If  they  stop,  they  perish.  In 
order  to  respire,  that  is,  to  cause  the  fluid  element  to  enter  their 
organisms,  they  are  compelled  unceasingly  to  move  their  tentacles  and 
to  keep  their  lungs  (I  use  this  word  for  want  of  a  better)  always 
expanded.  The  form  of  this  race  would  perhaps  remind  you  of  the 
Sirens  of  antiquity,  but  it  is  less  elegant,  and  more  nearly  resembles 
the  organic  structure  of  the  seal. 

Do  you  note  the  essential  difference  which  separates  this  race  from 
humankind,  and  perceive  the  consequence  that  must  follow  ?  Upon 
earth  you  respire  without  perceiving  it,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
labor  to  obtain  the  oxygen  necessary  to  support  your  existence.  Upon 
this  other  world  this  respirable  fluid  is  a  nourishment  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  labor,  and  at  the  cost  of  uninterrupted  efforts. 

Konis. — I  should  infer  therefore  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
are  far  less  advanced  than  our  own. 

Phos. — Undoubtedly.  But  do  not  attribute  too  great  a  superiority 
to  your  earth  from  the  fact  that  you  breathe  without  knowing  it. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  be  furnished  with  a  pneumatic 
apparatus  opening  and  closing  every  second  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  organism ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  exquisitely  this  automatic 
machine  works.  But  man  does  not  live  upon  air  alone  :  his  organism 
requires  a  solid  complement ;  and  this  complement  does  not  spon- 
taneously offer  itself  to  his  lips.  What  is  the  result  ?  Look  at  your 
earth.  What  a  sad,  what  a  wretched  spectacle  !  What  a  world  of 
misery  and  degradation  !  All  these  multitudes  bent  over  the  soil, 
painfully  digging  or  scratching  it  to  gain  their  bread ;  all  these  heads 
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bowed  down  to  matter  instead  of  being  lifted  aloft  in  contemplation ;  all 
these  efforts  and  these  toils  dragging  after  them  weakness  and  disease  ; 
all  these  traffics  to  amass  a  little  gold  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  ;  fraud,  robbery,  treachery,  murder,  thrones, 
ambitions  and  wars  ;  in  a  word,  personal  interest,  always  selfish,  often 
sordid,  and  the  domination  of  matter  over  spirit — this  is  the  picture 
of  the  Earth,  a  condition  due  to  the  law  which  rules  your  organisms. 

Konis. — There  are  then  spheres  on  which  it  is  possible  to  live 
without  eating  ? 

Phos. — Did  you  suppose  that  this  gross  operation  was  imposed  as  a 
law  upon  all  the  worlds  in  space  ?  Happily,  upon  most  of  them  the 
spirit  is  not  subjected  to  this  degradation. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  as  at  the  first  suggestion  it  appears,  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  nutritious  atmospheres.  The  condition  of  animal 
life  is  incessant  chemical  change.  With  animal  life  on  earth  this 
change  is  oxydation.  The  oxygen  is  furnished  by  respiration,  and  the 
substances  to  be  oxydised  are  obtained  in  the  food.  But  imagine  an 
atmosphere  containing  not  merely  oxygen  but  also  the  alimentary  princi- 
ples in  a  gaseous  state,  and  you  can  conceive  how  the  process  of 
respiration  may  of  itself  suffice  to  sustain  life. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  in  Andromeda  are  far  more 
degradingly  subjected  to  the  necessities  of  nutrition  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  your  earth.  Compelled  to  gain  what  we  may  call  their  oxygen, 
by  labor,  they  are  thus  condemned  to  unceasing  toil,  and,  as  they  can 
absorb  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  to  unceasing  hunger.  In  this 
way  they  pass  their  entire  lives,  succumbing  at  last  to  the  fatigue. 

Konis. — It  would  be  better  never  to  have  lived  at  all. 

Phos. — You  might  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  How  great  the  labor,  the  exertions,  the  sufferings  ;  and  how 
few  the  number  who  achieve  anything  of  real  and  eternal  worth.  How 
small  the  result  of  all  these  vast  aggregations  of  energies.  But  this 
view  is  but  short-sighted.  Know  that  all  life  forms  part  of  the  great 
plan,  and  all  destinies  must  be  accomplished. 

My  existence  antecedent  to  that  which  I  have  last  mentioned  to  you, 
was  passed  on  the  planet  Mars,  the  Earth's  neighbor.  Thus  I  was  not 
able  to  behold  it  as  I  did  the  others,  since  light  employs  the  same 
time  in  its  passage  from  that  planet  to  Capella  that  it  does  in  coming 
from  the  Earth  ;  and  my  view  of  Mars  exhibited  to  me  phenomena  that 
had  occurred  but  72  years  before,  and  not  900  years,  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  I  was  a  dweller  there. 

'  My  fourth  life  anterior  to  that  upon  the  Earth,  was  passed  upon  an 
immense  annular  planet  belonging  to  the  constellation  of  the  Swan, 
and  situated  in  the  Milky  Way.  This  singular  world  is  inhabited  only 
by  trees. 

Konis. — Has  it  no  intelligent  creatures  —  none  that  think  and 
speak  ? 

Phos. — My  friend,  in  that  vast  world  of  plants  there  are  vegetable 
races  far  more  advanced  than  any  you  know  upon  earth :  there  are 
plants  which  live  like  yourself;  plants  which  feel,  think,  reason  and 
speak.  I  myself  as  I  have  said,  belonged  to  one  of  these  races,  and 
was  an  intelligent  plant  —  a  living  spirit  having  the  outward  form  of  a 
tree  —  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
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Konis. — But  how  is  it  possible  that  a  plant  can  reason  without  a 
brain,  and  speak  without  a  tongue  ? 

Phos. — Explain  to  me  by  what  process  your  material  brain  gives 
birth  to  intellectual  ideas,  and  by  what  process  your  soul  translates  its 
silent  thoughts  into  audible  words  ? 

Konis. — I  find  that  I  can  not  give  any  explanation  of  this  ordinary 
fact. 

Phos. — No  one  is  justified  in  pronouncing  an  unknown  fact  impossi- 
ble when  he  knows  not  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  Because  upon  your 
earth  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  intelligence,  do  you  suppose, 
therefore,  that  there  are  cerebra,  cerebella,  and  spinal  marrows  in  all 
the  worlds  that  people  space  ?  The  law  of  progression  governs  the 
vital  system  of  each  of  these  worlds.  The  vital  systems  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  special  nature  and  the  forces  peculiar  to  each  world.  When 
it  has  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  elevation  to  be  fitted  to  enter  the 
moral  system  of  the  universe,  spirit,  more  or  less  developed,  enters  it. 
Do  not  suppose  that  upon  every  globe  the  Creator  has  created  a 
human  race. 

Do  you  know  why  you  have  a  breast,  a  stomach,  two  legs  and  two 
arms,  a  head  furnished  with  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing  and  sight  ? 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  same  law  which  regulated  the  structure  of 
the  quadrupeds  whose  appearance  on  earth  preceded  that  of  man. 
The  man  is  made  more  beautiful  than  the  horse,  the  horse  than  the 
bear,  the  bear  than  the  tortoise.  A  similar  law  ruled  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Coarse,  heavy  plants,  destitute  of  fruit  or  flowers,  com- 
menced the  series,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  forms  became  more 
elegant  and  more  pure.  Leaves  appeared,  wrapping  the  depths  of  the 
forests  in  mysterious  shadow.  Flowers  appeared,  to  make  the  earth  a 
garden  of  beauty,  and  to  shed  their  perfumes  upon  the  inodorous  air. 

There  was  an  epoch  when  only  a  few  islands  emerged  from  the 
heated  waters  into  the  tepid  atmosphere  surcharged  with  vapor,  and 
almost  the  only  forms  which  distinguished  themselves  from  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom  were  long  filaments  swaying  in  lazy  suspension  in  the 
waves.  Algae,  fuci,  such  were  the  primitive  vegetable  types.  Upon 
the  rocks  might  be  seen  sponges  and  shoots  of  coral,  or  medusae 
floating  about  like  hemispheres  of  jelly.  But  life  did  not  remain  fixed 
to  these  forms.  There  appeared  creatures,  not  less  primitive  than 
these,  not  less  simple,  but  which  announced  the  arrival  of  a  new  order 
of  existence.  These  were  annelids,  worms,  fish  reduced  to  the  form 
of  tubes,  creatures  without  eyes,  without  ears,  without  blood,  without 
nerves,  without  will  —  creatures  like  vegetable  organisms,  but  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  Then  appeared  the  rudiments  of 
visual  organs,  rudiments  of  special  locomotive  organs,  indications  of  a 
higher  and  freer  life.  Fish  and  amphibia  came  into  being.  The 
animal  kingdom  succeeded  the  vegetable. 

But  what  if  it  had  been  in  the  creative  plan  that  terrestrial  life 
should  not  be  developed  in  two  directions,  but  only  in  one,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  vegetable  kingdom  only?  Then  the  process  of 
development,  operating  in  that  as  it  has  operated  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  would  not  have  stopped  at  the  production  of  flowers,  so 
similar  to  animals  in  their  organic  acts,  or  of  sensitive  plants,  endowed 
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with  a  genuine  nervous  system.  As  there  are  now  plants  that  feel  and 
act,  there  would  then  have  been  plants  that  could  think  and  communi- 
cate thought.  Such  was  the  order  of  existence  in  the  annular  world 
in  the  Galaxy,  in  which  I  dwelt  1500  years  ago. 

Konis. — I  can  form  no  imagination  of  this  strange  condition  of 
things,  or  of  the  life  of  these  paradoxical  beings. 

Phos. — Their  mode  of  life  is  indeed  something  very  different  from 
your  own.  They  build  no  cities,  take  no  journeys,  and  establish  no 
forms  of  government.  Prudent,  patient,  and  endowed  with  great 
constancy  of  character,  they  have  neither  the  mobility  nor  the  fragility 
of  men  upon  earth.  Their  average  life  is  from  five  to  six  hundred 
years  ;  a  life  calm,  uniform,  with  no  violent  disturbances.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  these  beings  have  a  merely  vegetative  existence  :  on  the 
contrary  they  have  well-defined  personal  lives.  They  are  divided,  not 
by  differences  of  birth  or  fortune,  as  upon  earth,  but  into  families 
according  to  the  species.  They  have  a  social  history,  unwritten  of 
course,  and  every  one  knows  the  history  of  his  own  race.  There  is 
the  same  distinction  of  sex  as  upon  earth ;  and  their  marriages  are 
always  pure,  disinterested,  and  affectionate.  They  possess  the  faculties 
of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech. 

Konis. — But  how  is  it  possible  that  they  can  see  without  eyes  and 
hear  without  ears  ? 

Phos. — Reflect,  my  friend,  that  light  and  sound  are  but  two  modes 
of  motion.  To  take  cognisance  of  either,  all  that  is  required  is  an 
apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose,  were  it  but  a  simple  nerve. 
For  terrestrial  beings,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  organs  allotted  and 
specialised  to  this  function  ;  for  other  organisations  other  provisions 
are  made.  In  nature  there  are  not  merely  two  or  five,  but  thousands 
of  modes  of  motion.  Upon  Earth  you  are  constructed  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  a  few  of  these  in  which  are  comprised  all  your  vital  relations  ; 
but  on  other  worlds  there  are  other  organs  to  appreciate  nature  under 
other  relations  ;  there  are  senses  which  take  the  place  of  your  seeing 
and  hearing,  and  there  are  senses  constructed  to  receive  perceptions 
entirely  unknown  to  beings  upon  earth. 

Of  many  of  these  phenomena  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  any  idea  :  I  could  not  convey  to  your  mind  the  faintest  notion  of 
things  to  which  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  analogous  exists  on 
earth.  Yet  there  are  some  things  which  will  appear  to  you  incon- 
ceivable of  which  I  can  give  you  a  slight  idea.  For  example,  you  can 
not  conceive  a  duplication  or  multiplication  of  identity :  you  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  same  being  having  a  centre  of  vitality  in  more 
than  one  place  at  the  same  time. 

Konis. — I  must  say  that  such  expressions  seem  to  me  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  and  therefore  convey  no  idea.  The  consciousness  of  an 
individual  must  be  a  single  consciousness :  otherwise  it  is  not  one 
individual  but  several ;  and  the  life  in  the  same  manner  must  be 
indivisible. 

Phos. — Before  my  existence  on  the  annular  planet  in  the  Swan,  I 
dwelt,  about  2400  years  ago,  in  the  system  Thcta  Orion  is.  You  well 
know  that  splendid  constellation.  The  star  Theta  is  below  the  Sword, 
and  appears  to  you  shining  on  the  edge  of  the  great  nebula.     The 
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latter,  however,  is  really  vastly  more  remote  than  the  star.  Light 
requires  2400  years  to  traverse  the  space  which  separates  Thcta  Orionis 
from  Capella. 

The  system  to  which  this  star  belongs,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  stellar  universe,  rich  as  it  is  in  marvels  and  splendors.  It  is 
composed  of  four  principal  suns  arranged  in  a  quadrilateral  figure. 
Two  of  these  suns,  forming  what  I  may  term  the  base  of  the  quadri- 
lateral, are  accompanied  each  by  a  satellite-sun,  thus  forming  in  all  a 
system  of  six  suns,  around  which  revolve  inhabited  planets. 

I  was  then  on  a  planet  revolving  around  one  of  these  secondary 
suns,  which  again  revolved  around  one  of  the  principal  suns.  The 
entire  system  of  suns  and  planets,  revolved  in  its  turn  around  its 
invisible  centre  of  gravity  within  the  quadrilateral.  Thus  upon  my 
planet  I  was  illuminated  and  warmed  by  six  suns  at  once  ;  by  one 
apparently  larger  and  more  ardent  than  the  five  others,  because  it  was 
the  nearest  to  me ;  by  a  second  nearly  as  large  and  quite  as  brilliant ; 
by  three  of  less  apparent  magnitude,  and  by  a  sixth  very  small.  My 
principal  sun  was  blue ;  the  second,  bright  orange  ;  the  three  smaller 
suns,  white  ;  and  the  smallest  like  a  ruby. 

Now  upon  this  planet,  the  inhabitants  are  neither  vegetable  nor 
animal.  They  can  not  be  arranged  in  any  classification  applicable  to 
terrestrial  objects,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  give  you  any  idea 
of  their  form.  Have  you  ever  seen  in  botanical  gardens  that  strange 
plant  the  Cercus  giganteus  t 

Konis. — I  have.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  candlestick 
with  several  branches. 

Phos. — The  inhabitants  of  my  planet  bear  some  resemblance  to 
that  form.  But  they  move  slowly  about,  and  hold  themselves  upright 
by  a  process  of  suction  ;  the  lower  extremity  of  their  vertical  shaft 
thrusting  out  small  processes,  somewhat  as  do  your  star-fishes,  which 
take  hold  of  the  soil  like  the  suckers  of  a  polypus.  These  creatures 
move  in  troops  and  change  their  latitude  with  the  change  of  seasons. 

While  examining  this  world,  which  had  so  long  before  been  my 
habitation,  I  recognised  myself  in  one  of  these  beings.  I  saw  myself 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  strangely  illuminated  landscape. 
My  form  was  that  of  a  cylindrical  shaft  about  eighteen  feet  high,  expand- 
ing above  into  several  branches  resembling  those  of  a  candlestick,  and 
the  upper  extremities  of  both  shaft  and  branches  terminated  by  a 
circlet  of  silvery  fringes. 

On  a  sudden  I  beheld  this  figure  agitate  its  branches  and  disappear. 

Then  I  remembered.  In  this  world  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
individuals  suddenly  crumble  to  atoms.  The  molecules  which  compose 
them  are  disintegrated  and  fall  to  the  earth  ;  the  personality  of  the 
individual  ceases.  This  disintegration  happens  frequently  during  their 
lives.  There  is  some  disturbance  of  the  organic  equilibrium,  some 
fatigue  of  the  members,  or  some  functional  disagreement  between  the 
different  parts,  and  the  creature  which  existed  integrally,  as  you  do 
now,  suddenly  finds  itself  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.  The 
cerebral  molecule  on  which  the  identity  of  the  individual  depends, 
finds  itself  descending  by  the  fall  of  its  subordinated  molecules,  and 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  alone  and  independent. 
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Now  your  body  is  in  like  manner  a  series  of  vital  centres,  distinct, 
yet  subordinated  to  one  dominant  centre  ;  but  this  dominant  vital 
centre  has  an  authority  so  paramount  over  the  others  that  they  can  not 
be  separated  from  it  without  losing  their  own  vitality.  In  your  inferior 
animals  you  see  a  state  of  things  prevailing  which  approaches  nearer 
to  what  is  the  universal  law  in  the  system  of  Theta  Ononis.  Take  an 
earthworm,  for  example  :  in  every  one  of  its  annular  segments  there  is 
a  vital  centre  equal  in  importance  to  the  rest ;  so  that  each  segment 
is  in  itself  a  complete  worm,  capable  of  maintaining  an  independent 
existence ;  and  the  whole  creature  is  in  fact  an  association  of  indi- 
viduals—  a  vital  cooperative  society.  Divide  it,  and  each  segment 
becomes  a  distinct  individual.  In  the  tape-worm  the  head  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  other  segments,  and  can  reproduce  them  if  they 
are  removed,  as  a  plant  reproduces  itself  from  the  root. 

Konis. — When  a  being  of  the  kind  you  describe  finds  itself  thus 
decomposed,  how  does  it  restore  its  integrity  ? 

Phos. — By  the  will ;  and  often  without  the  least  effort,  by  an  instinc- 
tive and  almost  unconscious  desire.  Though  separated  from  the 
cerebral  molecule,  the  corporeal  molecules  are  not  withdrawn  from 
their  relations  to  it ;  and  at  a  given  impulse  they  reunite  and  resume 
their  places  as  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  in  forming  a  crystal. 
The  directing  molecule  attracts  and  guides  the  others,  as  the  magnet 
attracts  and  arranges  the  filings  of  iron. 

Konis. — I  am  curious  to  learn  something  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  are  able  to  see  objects  at  such  immense  distances.  The  process 
is  to  me  inconceivable. 

Phos. — That  is  because  you  can  not  help  referring  everything  to  a 
terrestrial  standard.  Yet  the  explanation  is  quite  simple.  No  ray  of 
light  is  lost  in  its  transit  through  space  ;  and  not  only  from  every 
star,  but  from  every  object,  however  minute,  on  the  surface  which 
fronts  you,  you  receive  luminous  vibrations.  But  your  eye  is  so  con- 
structed that  you  only  see  objects  under  certain  angles  ;  and  rays- 
entering  with  too  great  or  too  small  an  angle,  paint  no  picture  on  your 
retina.  Properly  speaking,  you  do  not  see  a  star  as  you  see  other 
objects.  The  angle  under  which  the  rays  enter  is  so  small,  that  the 
eye  recognises  no  form  nor  size,  but  simply  a  luminous  point  of  no 
magnitude.  Now  with  us  there  is  no  instrument  for  measuring  visual 
angles,  like  your  eye  ;  but  nerves  sensitive  to  luminous  vibrations  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  We  see  objects  by  parallel,  not 
converging  rays  ;  consequently  all  objects,  however  distant,  appear  to  us 
of  their  natural  size,  and  their  distinctness,  where  no  atmosphere 
intervenes,  is  unaffected  by  their  distance.  Of  course  we  could  see  no 
objects  larger  than  our  own  bodies,  had  we  not  the  faculty  of  moving 
our  bodies  as  instinctively  as  you  move  the  eye  in  surveying  an  object, 
and  with  inconceivable  velocity.  Thus  we  can  survey  a  landscape  in 
the  remotest  star,  far  more  accurately  and  closely  than  you  could  were 
you  observing  it  from  a  balloon  at  a  moderate  height. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  before  I  bid 
you  farewell.  If  you  were  to  start  from  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  could  travel  with  the  exact  velocity  of  light,  you 
would  behold  that  flash  as  long  as  you  continued  your  journey.     But 
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suppose  you  journeyed  with  a  little  less  velocity,  what  would  then  be 
the  result?  I  will  suppose  that  your  journey  from  the  earth  continues 
an  hour,  that  is  to  say,  3600  seconds,  and  that  the  lightning  lasts  one 
tenth  of  a  second.  You  will  continue  to  see  the  lightning  for  36,000 
times  its  real  duration.  I  am  now  supposing  that  you  travel  as  fast  as 
light,  in  which  case  you  will  occupy  the  same  time  in  reaching  the  same 
point  in  space  —  its  journey  and  yours  will  have  coincided  throughout. 
Now  if  instead  of  journeying  with  the  precise  velocity  of  light,  your 
movement  has  been  a  little  slower, —  say  your  entire  journey  has  occu- 
pied one-tenth  of  a  second  more, — instead  of  seeing  always  the  same 
mo7ncnt  of  the  flash,  you  will  have  seen  successively  all  the  moments 
constituting  its  entire  duration.  But  instead  of  enduring  only  the 
tenth  of  a  second,  as  for  an  observer  on  earth,  it  has  been  protracted 
for  you  to  36,001  tenths  of  a  second,  or  more  than  an  hour.  Conceive, 
if  you  can,  what  observations  could  be  made  in  such  an  experience  as 
that. 

If  you  travel  with  precisely  the  velocity  of  light,  you  have  always 
before  your  eyes  the  picture  which  existed  at  the  moment  of  your 
starting.  Should  you  continue  the  journey  for  a  year,  you  would 
always  have  precisely  the  same  sight  presented  to  your  view.  But  if, 
to  better  observe  a  phenomenon  which  only  lasts  a  few  moments,  for 
instance  the  fall  of  a  mountain,  an  avalanche,  a  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, you  should  start  at  the  commencement  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
regulate  your  velocity  so  as  gradually  to  see  moment  after  moment  of 
its  process,  you  might  place,  if  you  chose,  a  year  of  steady  observation 
between  your  sight  of  its  commencement  and  of  its  termination.  For 
you  the  phenomenon  would  then  have  lasted  a  year  instead  of  a 
minute,  and  you  would  have  had  leisure  to  study  every  instant  of  its 
progress. 

I  see  that  you  are  comparing  this  proceeding  to  that  of  a  micro- 
scope, and  the  analogy  is  apt.  The  microscope  enlarges  space,  or 
rather  objects  existing  in  space :  this  process  amplifies  time,  or  rather 
events  succeeding  in  time. 

My  sole  object  in  this  conversation  has  been  to  open  your  mind  to 
some  few  of  the  results  that  flow  from  the  indestructibility  of  force. 
By  the  successive  transmission  of  luminous  vibrations  through  space, 
every  event  is  imperishable,  and  the  past  always  present.  The  image 
of  the  Earth  as  it  was  6000  years  ago  actually  exists  in  space  at  the 
distance  which  it  takes  light  that  length  of  time  to  travel ;  and  the 
worlds  situated  in  that  region  see  the  earth  at  that  epoch.  No  event 
has  happened  in  the  Universe  but  the  picture  of  it  exists  in  light,  and 
could  be  seen  by  a  being  placed  at  the  proper  locality  in  space  ;  and 
to  beings  gifted  with  indefinitely  greater  velocity  of  motion,  all  the 
past  may  become  present,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  Universe  unroll 
itself  before  their  eyes. 

Your  science  has  made  recently  many  great  advances  in  discovery, 
but  they  are  but  single  grains  of  sand  to  the  sea-shore.  The  study  of 
light  alone  will  yet  yield  you  results  more  sublime  and  more  amazing 
than  anything  that  has  hitherto  entered  your  minds  to  conceive. 

Camille  Flammarion. 
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NO.   V.— THE  EARLY  MAJORITY  OF  MR.   THOMAS  WATTS. 

"O  'tis  a  parlous  boy." 

Richard  III. 

LITTLE  TOM  WATTS,  as  he  used  to  be  called  before  the  unex- 
pected developments  which  I  propose  briefly  to  narrate,  was  the 
second  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  his  sister  Susan  being  the  eldest. 
His  parents  dwelt  in  a  small  house  situate  on  the  edge  of  Dukes- 
borough.  Mr.  Simon  Watts,  though  of  extremely  limited  means,  had 
some  ambition.  He  held  the  office  of  constable  in  that  militia  district, 
and  in  seasons  favorable  to  law  business,  made  about  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  The  outside  world  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  pity  that  the  head 
of  a  family  so  large  and  continually  increasing  should  so  persistently 
prefer  mere  fame  to  the  competency  which  would  have  followed  upon 
his  staying  at  home  and  working  his  little  field  of  very  good  ground. 
But  he  used  to  contend  that  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to  live 
always,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  try  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
to  his  family,  if  nothing  else,  a  name  that  they  wouldn't  be  ashamed 
ever  to  hear  mentioned  after  he  was  gone. 

Yet  Mr.  Watts  was  not  a  cheerful  man.  Proud  as  he  might  justly 
feel  in  his  official  position,  it  went  hard  with  him  to  be  compelled  to  live 
in  a  way  more  and  more  pinched  as  his  family  continued  to  multiply 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  His  spirits,  naturally  saturnine,  grew  worse 
and  worse  with  every  fresh  arrival  in  the  person  of  a  baby,  until  the 
eighth.  Being  yet  a  young  man,  comparatively  speaking,  and  being 
used  to  make  calculations,  the  figures  seemed  too  large  as  he  looked 
to  the  future.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  prospect 
actually  killed  him  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  took  a  sickness  which  the 
doctor  could  not  manage,  and  then  Mr.  Watts  gave  up  his  office  and 
everything  else  that  he  had  in  this  world. 

But  Mrs.  Watts,  his  widow,  had  as  good  a  resolution  as  any  other 
woman  in  her  circumstances  ever  had.  She  had  no  notion  of  giving 
up  in  that  way.  She  gave  up  her  husband,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  could 
not  be  helped  :  and  without  making  much  ado  about  even  that,  she 
kept  going  at  all  sorts  of  work,  and  somehow  she  got  along  at  least  as 
well  after  as  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Simon. 

A  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  brood  of  little  Wattses  often 
found  difficulty  in  discriminating  among  them.  I  used  to  observe 
them  with  considerable  interest  as  I  went  into  Dukesborough  occa- 
sionally with  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  of  my  parents.  They  all  had 
white  hair,  and  red  chubby  faces.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt  what 
was  their  sex.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  succession,  and  so 
graduated  the  declivity  from  Susan  downwards,  that  the  mother  used 
44 
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to  cut  all  their  garments  after  a  fashion  that  was  very  general,  in  order 
that  they  might  descend  during  the  process  of  decay  to  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  Now,  although  I  saw  them  right  often,  I  had 
believed  for  several  months,  for  instance,  that  little  Jack  was  a  girl, 
from  a  yellow  frock  that  had  belonged  to  his  sister  Mary  Jane,  but  which 
little  Jack  wore  until  his  legs  became  subjected  to  such  exposure  that 
it  had  to  descend  to  Polly  Ann,  his  next  younger  sister.  Then  I 
made  a  similar  mistake  about  Polly  Ann  ;  who,  during  this  time,  had 
worn  little  Jack's  breeches,  out  of  which  he  had  gone  into  Mary  Jane's 
frock ;  and  I  thought  on  my  soul  that  Polly  Ann  was  a  boy. 

In  regard  to  little  Tommy,  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  public  had 
been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  this  behalf  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Having  no  older  brother,  and  Susan's  outgrown  dresses  being  alone 
available,  his  male  wardrobe  was  inevitably  only  half  as  exten- 
sive and  various  as  by  good  rights,  generally  speaking,  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Therefore  little  Tommy  had  to  make  his  appearance 
alternately  in  frock  and  breeches,  according  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  these  garments,  for  a  period  that  annoyed  him  the  more  the  longer 
it  extended,  and  finally  began  to  disgust.  Tom  eagerly  wished  that 
he  could  outgrow  Susan,  and  thus  get  into  breeches  out  and  out.  But 
Susan,  in  this  respect,  as  indeed  in  almost  all  others,  kept  her  distance 
in  the  lead. 

There  was  a  difference,  easily  noticeable,  in  Tom's  deportment  in 
these  seasons.  While  in  frocks  it  was  subdued,  retiring,  and,  if  not 
melancholy,  at  least  fretful.  Curiosity,  perhaps,  or  some  other  motive 
equally  powerful,  might,  and  indeed  sometimes  did,  lead  him  outside  of 
the  gate;  but  never  to  linger  there  for  any  great  length  of  time.  If 
he  had  to  go  upon  an  errand  during  that  season  (a  necessity  which 
that  resolute  woman,  his  mother,  enforced  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion), he  went  and  returned  with  speed.  Yet,  before  starting  out  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  wont  to  be  careful  to  give  his  hair  such  a  turn 
that  his  manly  head  might  refute  the  lie  which  Susan's  frock  had  told. 
For  it  is  probable  that  there  have  been  few,  if  indeed  any  boys  who 
were  more  unwilling  either  to  be,  or  to  be  considered  of  the  opposite 
sex  than  that  same  Tom  Watts.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
a  boy  whose  hair  had  so  high  and  peculiar  a  roach  as  his  exhibited, 
especially  when  he  wore  his  sister  Susan's  frocks.  Instead  of  being 
parted  in  the  middle,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts.  It  was  combed 
perfectly  straight  down  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  and  perfectly  straight 
iip  from  the  top.  An  immense  distance  was  thus  established  between 
the  extremities  of  any  two  hairs  which  receded  contiguously  to  each 
other  on  the  border  lines. 

All  this  was  an  artful  attempt  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
frock  which  intimated  the  female,  to  the  head  which  asserted  and 
which  was  supposed  to  establish  the  male.     He  once  said  to  Susan  : 

"When  they  sees  your  old  frock,  they  makes  out  like  that  they 
'spicions  me  a  gal ;  but  when  they  looks  at  my  har  all  roached  up, 
then  they  knows  who  I  air." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Susan,  "and  a  sight  you  air.  Goodness 
knows,  I'd  rather  be  a  girl,  and  rather  look  like  one  if  I  weren't,  than 
to  look  like  you  do  in  that  fix." 
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But  it  was  during  the  other  season,  that  which  he  called  his  breeches 
week,  that  Tommy  Watts  was  most  himself.  In  this  period  he  was 
cheerful,  bold,  and  notorious.  He  was  as  often  upon  the  street  as  he 
could  find  opportunities  to  steal  away  from  home ;  and  while  there,  he 
was  as  evidently  a  boy  as  was  to  be  found  in  Dukesborough  or  any 
other  place  of  its  size.  In  this  happy  season  he  seemed  to  be  disposed 
to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  confinements  and  the  gloomi- 
nesses of  the  other.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  be  whipped 
time  and  time  again  for  his  unlicensed  wanderings,  and  for  many  other 
pranks  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  persons  of  his  age  and  sex,  but 
which  he  seemed  to  have  the  greater  temptation  to  do,  and  which  he 
did  with  more  zest  and  temerity  than  other  boys,  because  he  had  only 
half  their  time  in  which  to  do  them.  Tom  Watts  maintained  that  if  a 
boy  was  a  boy,  then  he  ought  to  be  a  boy ;  and  as  for  himself,  if  he 
had  to  be  a  girl  a  part  of  the  time,  lie  meant  to  double  on  them  for 
the  balance.  By  them  he  meant  his  Mammy,  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
his  surviving  parent.  But  she  understood  the  method  of  doubling  as 
well  as  he;  for  while  she  whipped  him  with  that  amount  of  good-will 
which  in  her  judgment  was  proper,  she  not  unfrequently  cut  short  his 
gay  career  by  reducing  him  to  Susan's  frock,  or  (if  it  was  not  ready 
for  the  occasion)  to  his  own  single  shirt.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
relapse  at  once  into  the  old  melancholy  ways.  If  Thomas  Watts  had 
been  familiar  with  classical  history,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that,  in  these 
periods  of  his  humiliation,  he  would  have  compared  his  case  with  that 
of  the  great  Achilles  whose  mother  had  him  kept  in  inglorious  seclu- 
sion amid  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  Yet,  like  that  hero  further  in 
being  extremely  imprudent,  no  sooner  would  he  recover  his  male  attire 
than  he  would  seem  to  think  that  no  laws  had  ever  been  made  for 
him,  and  would  rush  headlong  into  difficulties  and  meet  their  con- 
sequences. Tom,  as  his  mother  used  to  say,  was  a  boy  of  a  "  tremen- 
juous  sperrit."  But  it  had  come  from  her,  and  enough  had  been  left 
in  her  for  all  domestic  purposes.  In  every  hand-to-hand  engagement 
between  the  two,  Thomas  was  forced  to  yield  and  make  terms  ;  but  he 
resolved  over  and  over,  and  communicated  that  resolution  to  many 
persons,  that  if  he  ever  did  obtain  his  liberty,  the  world  should  hear 
from  him.  His  late  father  having  been  to  a  degree  connected,  as  we 
remember,  with  the  legal  profession,  Tom  had  learned  one  item  (and 
that  was  probably  the  only  one  that  he  did  learn  sufficiently  well  to 
remember)  of  the  law :  that  was,  that  young  men  of  fourteen  who  had 
lost  their  fathers  might  go  into  court  and  choose  their  own  guardians, 
and  do  other  things  besides.  How  he  did  long  for  that  fourteenth 
birthday !  The  more  he  longed  for  it  the  longer  it  seemed  in  coming. 
He  had  gotten  to  believe  that  if  it  ever  should  come,  he  would  have 
lived  long  enough  and  had  experience  enough  for  all,  even  the  most 
difficult  and  responsible  purposes  of  human  life. 

But  events  that  must  come  will  come,  if  we  will  only  wait  for  them. 
In  process  of  time,  which  to  the  hasty  nature  of  Tom  seemed  un- 
reasonably and  cruelly  long  in  passing,  he  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  frock  for  good  and  all.  The  latest  inducement  to  a  preparation 
for  this  liberty  was  a  promise  that  it  should  come  the  sooner  provided 
he  would  improve  in  the  care  that  he  was  wont  to  take  of  his  clothes, 
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for  he  bad  been  a  sad  fellow  in  tbat  item  of  personal  economy.  When 
this  inducement  was  placed  before  him,  he  entered  upon  a  new  career. 
He  abjured  wrestlings  with  other  boys,  and  all  other  sports  and 
exercises,  however  manly,  which  involved  either  the  tearing  of  his 
attire  or  contact  with  the  ground.  He  even  began  to  be  spruce  and 
dandyish,  and  the  public  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  the  matter  of 
personal  neatness  Tom  Watts  was  likely  to  become  a  pattern  to  all 
the  youth  of  Dukesborough  and  its  environs.  His  roach  grew  both 
in  height  and  in  sleekness ;  and  when  his  hat  was  off  his  head,  Tom 
Watts  was  the  tallest-looking  boy  of  his  inches  that  I  ever  saw. 

Resolute  as  was  the  Widow  Watts,  she  had  respect  for  her  word,  and 
was  not  deficient  in  love  for  her  offspring.  Besides,  it  was  getting  to 
be  high  time  for  Tom  to  go  to  school,  if  he  ever  was  to  go.  Now,  in 
a  school,  I  maintain,  if  nowhere  else,  it  is  undeniably  to  be  desired 
that  everybody's  sex  should  be  put  beyond  doubt.  Even  a  real  girl  in 
a  school  of  boys,  or  a  real  boy  in  a  school  of  girls,  it  is  probable 
would  both  feel  and  impart  considerable  embarrassment.  This  would 
doubtless  be  much  increased  in  case  where  such  a  matter  was  in  doubt. 
There  is  no  telling  what  a  difference  an  uncertainty  in  this  behalf 
would  make,  not  only  in  the  hours  of  study,  but  even  to  a  perhaps 
greater  extent  in  those  of  play.  I  have  lived  in  the  world  long  enough 
to  feel  justified  in  saying  that  suspicions  and  doubts  are  more  effica- 
cious than  facts  in  producing  embarrassments  and  alienations.  Oh  ! 
it  is  no  use  to  say  anything  more  upon  the  subject.  Mrs.  Watts  had 
sense  enough  to  have  respect  for  public  sentiment ;  and  when  Tom 
was  ready  for  school,  Susan's  frock  had  to  be  laid  aside.  However, 
Mary  jane,  who  was  a  fast  grower,  went  into  it,  with  the  taking  of  only 
a  little  tuck,  and  nothing  was  wasted. 

Tom  Watts,  therefore,  avowedly  and  notoriously,  for  good  and  for 
all  and  forever,  became  a  boy.  When  he  stepped  out  of  Susan's 
frock  for  the  last  time,  and  stepped  into  a  new  pair  of  trowsers  which 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  the  occasion,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  older  by  many  years  ;  and  if  not  as  sleek,  was  at  least  as  proud 
as  any  snake  when,  with  the  incoming  Spring,  he  has  left  his  old  skin 
behind  him  and  glided  into  the  sunlight  with  a  new  one. 

The  neat  habits  which  he  had  adopted  from  policy,  he  continued  to 
practise,  to  his  mother's  great  delight.  It  was  really  a  fine  thing  to 
observe  the  care  he  took  with  his  clothes  ;  and  the  manly  gait  he  as- 
sumed would  have  led  unthinking  persons  almost  to  conclude  that  the 
having  been  confounded  so  long  with  the  other  sex  had  begotten  a 
repugnance  for  the  latter  which  might  never  be  removed.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  strides  towards  manhood,  that  some  females  of  his 
acquaintance  not  unfrequently  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  ; 
while  others  went  further,  left  off  the  Thomas  altogether  and  called 
him  Mr.  Watts. 

But  time,  which  is  ever  making  revelations  that  surprise  mankind, 
was  not  slow  to  reveal  that  Mr.  Watts  had  not  yet  been  fully  under- 
stood. He  had  been  going  to  school  to  Mr.  Cordy  for  several  weeks 
in  the  winter,  and  was  believed  to  be  making  reasonable  progress.  He 
had  now  passed  his  thirteenth  year,  and  had  gone  some  distance  upon 
his  fourteenth.     He  had  long  looked  to  that  clay  as  the  commence- 
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merit  of  his  majority.  A  guardian  (or  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  a 
gardzeen)  was  an  incumbrance  which  he  had  long  determined  to  dis- 
pense with.  This  was  not  so  much,  however,  because  there  would  be 
not  a  thing  for  such  an  official  to  manage  except  the  person  of  Mr. 
Thomas  himself,  as  that  he  had  no  doubt,  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
fact,  that  such  management  would  be  more  agreeable,  more  safe,  and 
in  every  way  better  in  his  own  hands  than  in  those  of  any  other  person 
of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Cordy's  school  was  in  a  grove  of  hickory  and  oak  at  the  end  of 
the  village  opposite  to  the  one  at  which  Mrs.  Watts's  cabin  stood.  At 
the  hither  end  of  this  grove  was  another  small  school  of  girls,  kept  by 
Miss  Julia  Louisa  Wilkins.  She  was  from  Vermont,  and  was  a  young 
lady  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  very  fair,  somewhat  tall,  and  upon 
the  whole  a  rather  good,  certainly  a  cheerful-looking  face.  For  I 
should  remark  that  Dukesborough,  which  ever  held  Augusta  in  view, 
had  in  the  pride  of  its  ambition  abolished  the  system  of  mixed  schools, 
and  though  the  number  of  children  was  rather  limited  to  allow  of 
great  division,  still  Dukesborough  would  have,  and  did  have,  two 
institutions  of  learning.  Miss  Wilkins  had  under  her  charge  about 
fifteen  girls,  ranging  from  eight  years  old  to  fourteen.  Prominent 
among  them  were  Miss  Adeline  Jones,  Miss  Emily  Sharp,  Miss 
Lorinda  Holland,  Miss  Jane  Hutchins,  and  Mr.  Watts's  elder  sister, 
Susan. 

Mr.  Watts's  relations  to  this  Institution  (for  it  was  thus  that  the 
mistress  insisted  that  her  establishment  should  be  styled)  seemed  to 
have  been  started  by  accident.  One  morning,  as  with  lingering  but 
not  unmanly  steps  he  was  passing  by  on  his  way  to  his  own  school, 
he  spied  Miss  Wilkins  through  the  window  in  the  act  of  kindling  a 
fire.  As  her  face  was  turned  from  him  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  he 
used  it,  to  observe  her  motions  for  several  moments.  Whether  because 
the  kindling  wood  was  damp,  or  Miss  Wilkins  was  not  expert.  I  would 
not  undertake  at  this  late  clay  to  say.  But  the  fire  would  not  make  a 
start ;  and  the  lady,  apparently  bent  upon  getting  warm  in  some  way, 
threw  down  the  tongs,  gave  the  logs  a  kick,  and  abruptly  turned  her 
back  upon  the  fire-place.  Observing  Mr.  Watts  at  that  instant,  and 
possibly  suspecting  that  he  was  a  person  of  an  accommodating  disposi- 
tion, she  requested  his  assistance.  He  yielded  promptly,  and  it  did 
Miss  Wilkins  good  to  see  how  quickly  the  blaze  arose  and  the  genial 
warmth  radiated  through  the  room.  The  artificial  heat  at  once 
subsided,  and  she  smiled  and  thanked  him  in  a  way  that  could  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Then  she  inquired  his  name,  and  was  surprised 
and  gratified  to  know  that  so  manly  a  person  as  he  was  should  be  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  biddable  girls  in  her  school. 

This  accident,  trifling  in  appearance,  led  to  consequences.  Mr. 
Watts  had  frequent  opportunities  of  rendering  this  same  service,  and 
others  of  an  equally  obliging  nature.  These  gave  him  access  to  the 
Institution  in  its  hours  of  ease  ;  and  the  care  that  he  took  of  his  clothes, 
and  the  general  manners  that  he  adopted,  were  reaching  to  a  height 
that  approached  perfection.  If  the  roach  on  the  summit  of  his  head 
was  not  quite  as  high  as  formerly  (a  depression  caused  by  his  having 
now  a  hat  to  wear),  it  was  not  any  less  decided  and  defiant. 
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Yetj  he  never  seemed  disposed  to  abuse  his  privileges  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Miss  Wilkins.  Although  he  was  there  very  often,  he  usually 
had  little  to  say  to  any  of  the  young  ladies,  and  seemed  to  try  to  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  all  the  mistress's  rules  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  intercourse  of  her  pupils  with  the  opposite  sex.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Watts  had  not  advanced  lately  in  his  studies  to  the 
degree  that  was  promised  by  his  opening  career.  But  Mr.  Cordy  was 
a  reasonable  man,  and,  upon  principle,  was  opposed  to  pushing  boys 
along  too  fast.  Mrs.  Watts,  although  not  a  person  of  education  herself, 
yet  suspected  from  several  circumstances  that  her  son  was  not  well 
improving  the  little  time  which  she  could  afford  to  send  him  to  school. 
But  his  deportment  was  such  an  example  to  the  younger  children  that 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  complain,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

Of  all  persons  of  Mr.  Watts's  acquaintance,  his  sister  Susan  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  to  fail  to  appreciate  his  manly  habits.  She  used 
to  frown  dreadfully  upon  him,  even  when  he  seemed  to  be  at  his  very 
best.  Sometimes  she  even  broke  into  immoderate  laughter.  While 
the  former  conduct  had  no  influence,  the  latter  used  to  affect  him 
deeply.  He  would  grow  very  angry,  and  abuse  her,  and  then  become 
even  more  manlike.  But  when  Susan  would  think  that  he  was  carrying 
matters  into  extremes,  she  would  check  him  somewhat  in  this  wise  : 

"  Now  lookee  here,  Tom  ;  if  you  talk  to  me  that  way,  I  shall  tell 
Ma  what's  the  matter  with  you  ;  and  if  you  don't  quit  being  such  a 
man,  and  stop  some  of  your  foolishness,  I'll  tell  her  anyhow." 

Threats  of  this  sort  for  a  time  would  recall  Mr.  Watts  at  least  to  a 
more  respectful  treatment  of  his  sister.  Indeed,  he  condescended  to 
beg- her  not  to  mention  her  suspicions,  although  he  assured  her  that 
in  these  she  was  wholly  mistaken.  But  Susan  did  know  very  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  high  time  I  should  ex- 
plain all  this  uncommon  conduct.  The  truth  is,  Susan  had  ascertained 
that  so  far  from  having  the  repugnance  to  ladies  that  had  been  feared 
at  first  might  grow  out  of  his  remembrance  of  the  long  confusion  of 
the  public  mind  touching  his  own  sex,  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  had  already 
conceived  a  passion  that  was  ardent,  and  pointed,  and  ambitious  to  a 
degree  which  Susan  characterised  as  "perfectly  redickerlous." 

But  who  was  the  young  lady  who  had  thus  concentrated  upon  herself 
all  the  first  fresh  worship  of  that  young  but  manly  heart?  Was  it  Miss 
Jones,  or  Miss  Sharp  ?  Was  it  Miss  Holland,  or  Miss  Hutchins  ? 
Not  one  of  these.  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  had  with  one  tremendous 
bound  leaped  clear  over  the  heads  of  these  secondary  characters,  and 
cast  himself  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne.  To  be  plain,  Mr.  Watts 
fondly,  entirely,  madly  loved  Miss  Julia  Louisa  Wilkins,  the  mistress 
and  head  of  the  Dukesborough  Female  Institution. 

Probably,  this  surprising  reach  might  be  attributed  to  the  ambitious 
nature  of  his  father,  from  whom  he  had  inherited  this  and  some  other 
qualities.  Doubtless,  however,  the  recollection  of  having  been  kept 
long  in  frocks  had  engendered  a  desire  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  had  sadly  mistaken  their  man.  Whatever  was  the  motive  power, 
such  was  the  fact.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  his  own  feelings, 
he  had  never  made  a  declaration  in  so  many  words  to  Miss  Wilkins. 
But  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  thoroughly  understood  his 
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looks,  and  sighs,  and  devoted  services.  For  the  habit  which  all  of  us 
have  of  enveloping  beloved  objects  in  our  hearts,  and  making  them,  so 
to  speak,  understand  and  reciprocate  our  feelings,  had  come  to  Mr. 
Watts  even  to  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than  if  he  had  been  older. 
He  was  as  little  inclined  and  as  little  able  to  doubt  Miss  Wilkins  as  to 
doubt  himself.  Facts  seemed  to  bear  him  out.  She  had  not  only 
smiled  upon  him  time  and  time  again,  and  patted  him  sweetly  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  praised  his  roach  to  the  very  skies ;  but  once, 
when  he  had  carried  her  a  great  armful  of  good,  fat  pine-knots,  she 
was  so  overcome  as  to  place  her  hand  under  his  chin,  look  him  fully 
in  the  face,  and  declare  if  he  wasn't  a  man,  there  wasn't  one  in  this 
wide,  wide  world. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  true  love  when  its  smoothness  suffered 
that  interruption  which  so  strangely  obtrudes  itself  among  the  fondest 
affairs  of  the  heart.  Miss  Susan  had  threatened  so  often  without  fulfil- 
ment to  give  information  to  their  mother,  that  he  had  begun  to  presume 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  from  that  quarter.  Besides,  Mr.  Watts 
had  now  grown  so  old  and  manlike  that  he  was  getting  to  be  without 
apprehension  from  any  quarter.  He  reflected  that  within  a  few  weeks 
more  he  would  be  fourteen  years  old,  when  legal  rights  would  accrue. 
Determining  not  to  choose  any  "  gardzeen,"  it  would  follow  that  he 
must  become  his  own.  Yet  he  did  not  intend  to  act  with  unnecessary 
notoriety.  His  plans  were,  to  consummate  his  union  on  the  very  clay 
he  should  be  fourteen  ■  but  to  do  so  clandestinely,  and  then  run  away, 
not  stopping  until  he  should  get  with  his  bride  plump  into  Vermont. 
For  even  the  bravest  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  retreat. 

Of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  he  had  no  doubt,  because  he  knew 
that  Miss  Wilkins  had  five  hundred  dollars  in  hard  cash  —  a  whole 
stocking  full.  This  sum  seemed  to  him  immensely  adequate  for  their 
support  in  becoming  style  for  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time. 

As  the  clay  of  his  majority  approached,  he  grew  more  and  more 
reserved  in  his  intercourse  with  his  family.  This  was  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  now  when  he  was  already  beginning  to  consider  himself  as 
not  one  of  them.  If  his  conscience  ever  upbraided  him  as  he  looked 
upon  his  toiling  mother  and  his  helpless  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
knew  that  he  alone  was  to  rise  into  luxury  while  they  were  to  be  left 
in  their  lowly  estate,  he  reflected  that  it  was  a  selfish  world  at  best, 
and  that  every  man  must  take  care  of  himself.  But  one  day,  after  a 
season  of  unusual  reserve,  and  when  he  had  behaved  to  Miss  Susan  in 
a  way  which  she  considered  outrageously  supercilious,  the  latter  availed 
herself  of  his  going  into  the  village,  fulfilled  her  threat,  and  gave  her 
mother  full  information  of  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

That  resolute  woman  was  in  the  act  of  ironing  a  new  homespun 
frock  she  had  just  made  for  Susan.  She  laid  clown  her  iron,  sat  down 
in  a  chair,  and  looked  up  at  Susan. 

"  Susan,  don't  be  foolin  'long  o'  me." 

"Ma,  I  tell  you  it's  the  truth." 

"  Susan,  do  you  want  me  to  believe  that  Tom's  a  fool  ?  I  know'd  the 
child  didn't  have  no  great  deal  of  sense ;  but  I  didn't  think  he  was  a 
clean-gone  fool." 

But   Susan   told  many  things  which  established  the    fact   beyond 
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dispute.  In  Mr.  Thomas's  box  were  found  several  evidences  of  guilt.  ' 
There  was  a  great  red  picture  of  a  young  woman,  on  the  margin  of 
which  was  written  the  name  of  Miss  Julia  Louisa  Wilkins.  Then 
there  was  wrapped  carefully  in  a  rag  a  small  piece  of  sweet  soap,  which 
was  known  by  Susan  to  have  been  once  the  property  of  Miss  Wilkins. 
Then  there  were  sundry  scraps  of  poetry,  which  were  quite  variant  in 
sentiment,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  apparently  not  fully  suited 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed.  Mr.  Watts'  acquain- 
tance with  amatory  verses  being  limited,  he  had  recourse  to  his  mother's 
hymn-book.  Miss  Wilkins  was  assured  how  tedious  and  tasteless 
were  the  hours.  Her  attention  was  directed  alternately  to  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  and  India's  coral  strand.  She  was  informed  that  here  he 
was  raising  his  Ebenezer,  having  hitherto  thus  safely  come.  But  imme- 
diately afterwards  his  mind  seemed  to  have  changed,  and  he  remarked 
that  his  home  was  over  Jordan,  and  suggested  that  if  she  should  get  there 
before  he  did,  she  might  tell  them  he  was  a-coming.  Then  he  urged 
Miss  Wilkins  to  turn,  sinner,  turn,  and  with  great  anxiety  inquired  why 
would  she  die  ?  These  might  have  passed  for  evidences  of  a  religious 
state  of  mind,  but  that  they  were  all  signed  by  Miss  Wilkins'  loving 
admirer,  Thomas  Watts.  Indeed,  in  the  blindness  of  his  temerity  he 
had  actually  written  out  his  formal  proposition  to  Miss  Wilkins,  which 
he  had  intended  to  deliver  to  her  on  the  very  next  day.  This  had 
been  delayed  only  because  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the 
phraseology  or  the  handwriting.  As  to  the  way  in  which  it  would  be 
received,  his  ardent  soul  had  never  entertained  a  doubt. 

"Well,  well!"  exclaimed  his  mother,  after  getting  through  with  all 
this  irrefragable  evidence.  "  Well,  well.  I  never  should  a-blieved  it. 
But  I  suppose  we  live  and  lam.  Stealing  out  of  my  hime-book  too. 
It's  enough  to  make  anybody  sick  at  the  stomach.  I  know'd  the  child 
didn't  have  much  sense  ;  but  I  didn't  know  he  was  a  clean-gone  fool. 
Yes,  we  lives  and  larns.  But  bless  me,  it  won't  do  to  tarry  here. 
Susan,  have  that  frock  ironed  all  right,  stiff  and  starch,  by  the  time  I 
git  back.     I  shan't  be  gone  long." 

The  lady  arose,  and  without  putting  on  her  bonnet,  walked  rapidly 
down  the  street. 

"What  are  you  lookin  for,  Mrs.  Watts?"  inquired  an  acquaintance 
whom  she  met  on  her  way. 

"  I'm  a-looking  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Watts,"  she  an- 
swered, and  rushed  madly  on.  The  acquaintance  hurried  home,  but 
told  other  acquaintances  on  the  way  that  the  Widow  Watts  have  lost 
her  mind  and  gone  ravin  distracted.  Soon  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Watts 
was  slowly  returning,  his  mind  full  of  great  thoughts  and  his  head 
somewhat  bowed,  he  suddenly  became  conscious  that  his  hat  was 
removed  and  his  roach  rudely  seized.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
found  himself  carried  along  the  street,  his  head  foremost  and  his  legs 
and  feet  performing  the  smallest  possible  part  in  the  act  of  locomotion. 
The  villagers  looked  on  with  wonder.  The  conclusion  was  universal. 
Yes,  the  Widow  Watts  have  lost  her  mind. 

When  she  had  reached  her  cabin  with  her  charge,  a  space  was 
cleared  in  the  middle  by  removing  the  stools  and  the  children.  Then 
Mr.  Watts  was  ordered  to  remove  such  portions  of  his  attire  as  might 
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oppose  any  hindrance  whatever  to  the  application  of  a  leather  strap  to 
those  parts  of  his  person  which  his  mother  might  select. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  "  began  Mr.  Watts. 

"No  motherin  o'  me,  Sir.  "Down  with  'em,"  and  clown  they  came, 
and  down  came  the  strap  rapidly,  violently. 

"  Oh,  Mammy,  Mammy  !  " 

"  Ah,  now  !  that  sounds  a  little  like  old  times  ;  when  you  used  to  be 
a  boy,"  she  exclaimed  in  glee  as  the  sounds  were  repeated  amid  the 
unslackened  descent  of  the  strap.  Mrs.  Watts  seemed  disposed  to 
carry  on  a  lively  conversation  during  this  flagellation.  She  joked  her 
son  pleasantly  about  Miss  Wilkins,  inquired  when  it  was  to  be  and 
who  was  to  be  invited  ?  Oh,  no  !  she  forgot ;  it  was  not  to  be  a  big 
wedding,  but  a  private  one.  But  how  long  were  they  going  to  be  gone 
before  they  would  make  a  visit  ?  But  Mr.  Watts  not  only  could  not 
see  the  joke,  but  was  not  able  to  join  in  the  conversation  at  all,  except 
to  continue  to  scream  louder  and  louder,  "Oh,  Mammy,  Mammy!" 
Mrs.  Watts,  finding  him  not  disposed  to  be  talkative,  except  in  mere 
ejaculatory  remarks,  appealed  to  little  Jack,  and  Mary  Jane,  and  Polly 
Ann,  and  to  all,  clown  even  to  the  baby.  She  asked  them,  Did  they 
know  that  Buddy  Tommy  were  a  man  grown,  and  were  going  to  git 
married  and  have  a  wife,  and  then  go  away  off  yonder  to  the  Ver- 
montes  ?  Little  Jack,  and  Polly  Ann,  and  baby,  and  all,  evidently  did 
not  precisely  understand  ;  for  they  all  cried  and  laughed  tumultuously. 

How  long  this  exercise,  varied  as  it  was  by  most  animated  conversa- 
tion, might  have  continued  if  the  mother  had  not  become  exhausted, 
there  is  no  calculating.  Things  were  fast  approaching  that  condition 
when  the  son  declared  that  his  mother  would  kill  him  if  she  didn't 
stop. 

"That,"  she  answered  between  breaths,  "is  —  what  —  I  —  aims  — 
to  do  —  if — I  can't  git  it  —  all  —  all  —  every  —  spang  —  passel  —  outen 
you." 

Tom  declared  that  it  was  all  gone. 

"  Is  you  —  a  man  —  or  —  is  you  —  a  boy  ? " 

"  Boy  !  boy  !  Mammy,"  cried  Tom.  "  Let  me  up,  Mammy  —  and  — 
I'll  be  a  boy  —  as  long  —  as  I  live." 

She  let  him  up. 

"  Susan,  whar's  that  frock  ?  Ah,  there  it  is.  Lookee  here.  Here's 
your  clo'es,  my  man.     Mary  Jane,  put  away  them  pantaloonses." 

Tom  was  making  ready  to  resume  the  frock.  But  Susan  remon- 
strated. It  wouldn't  look  right  now,  and  she  would  go  Tom's  security 
that  he  wouldn't  be  a  man  any  more. 

He  was  cured.  From  being  an  ardent  lover,  he  grew  to  become  a 
hearty  hater  of  the  principal  of  the  Dukesborough  Female  Institution,  the 
more  implacable  upon  his  hearing  that  she  had  laughed  immoderately 
at  his  whipping.  Before  many  months  she  removed  from  the  village, 
and  when  two  years  afterwards  a  rumor  (whether  true  or  not  we  never 
knew)  came  that  she  was  dead,  Tom  was  accused  of  being  gratified  by 
the  news.     Nor  did  he  deny  it. 

"Well,  fellers,"  said  he,  "I  know  it  weren't  right;  but  I  couldn't 
keep  from  being  glad  ef  it  had  a-kilt  me." 

(to  be  continued.) 


AN   APOLOGY   FOR  WEALTH. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


TO  insinuate  social  and  political  reforms  in  Novels  and  works 
of  imagination  is  perhaps  not  a  more  effective  failure,  or  a 
greater  error  of  our  modern  literature,  than  to  attempt  on  subjects  of 
exact  science  the  high  emotional  style  which  belongs  to  the  aestheti- 
cal  domains  of  mind  rather  than  to  the  regions  of  the  intellect.  But 
these  errors  are  abundantly  displayed  in  modern  writings,  and  those 
which  have  secured  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  We  have  the 
author  of  "  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,"  teaching  us  English 
Chartism  ;  and  in  the  freshest  pages  of  Ruskin  we  find  a  theory  of 
political  economy,  a  thistle  of  philosophy  as  deadly  as  it  is  difficult, 
bound  up  in  the  "  Crown  of  Wild  Olives."  Both  works,  which  in  almost 
equal  guise  of  literary  seduction  have  sought  the  calm  reader  of  exact 
science  who  would  fain  have  kept  the  walks  of  sequestered  and  un- 
impassioned  reason,  are  remarkably  alike  in  one  thing  —  the  almost 
savage  denunciation  of  the  Capitalist,  the  actual  display  of  this 
unhappy  victim  of  fine  writing  and  imaginative  invention  as  the  Anti- 
Christ  of  the  modern  industrial  world,  the  source  of  woes  innumerable, 
the  spirit  of  perdition  in  our  existing  civilisation,  the  Ahriman  in  every 
system  of  good  and  evil. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very  admirable  writer.  His 
criticisms  on  Art  he  has  celebrated  by  a  peculiar  literary  style  ;  no 
writer  of  his  day  in  Art  has  better  shown  the  sensitive  divisions  of 
taste,  the  narrow  changes  of  emotion  through  the  foliage  of  rich  and 
exuberant  language.  His  word-power  is  wonderful,  and  in  all  that  he 
writes  he  shows  resources  of  language  far  beyond  the  ordinary  and 
imperfect  calculation  of  it  as  mere  signs  of  thought.  But  our  experi- 
ence as  a  reader  has  made  us  acquainted  with  two  quite  distinct  ideas 
of  literary  effort  —  what  we  are  even  disposed  to  claim  as  a  discovery 
of  a  cardinal  division  in  style,  penetrating  the  whole  body  of  our  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  loth  to  accept  the  author  of 
the  "Seven  Lamps"  'and  of  the  "Stones  of  Venice"  as  a  teacher  in 
political  economy,  or  an  instructor  in  any  branch  of  exact  science.  We 
believe  that  the  experience  of  every  reader,  if  closely  questioned,  will 
answer  that  there  is  a  certain  style  of  expression  which  is  very  powerful 
on  his  emotions,  yet  leaves  no  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind ;  which  is 
impressive  while  it  is  read,  but  from  which  he  rises  with  a  vague  effect, 
unable  to  recount  the  precise  ideas  he  has  gained ;  and,  although  pleased 
while  he  read,  yet  on  reflection  tormented  with  fleeting  recollections 
and  disarranged  thoughts  of  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  enjoying 
none  of  the  keen  and  vivid  luxury  which  comes  from  the  acquisition  of 
new  and  distinct  ideas  in  the  process  of  reading.  The  style  which  we 
describe  is  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  a  rich  emotional  style,  fruitful  of  im- 
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pressions  rather  than  ideas,  from  which  we  derive  some  pleasure,  but 
not  unmixed  with  the  painful  literary  conscience  that  we  are  being 
employed  with  words  rather  than  ideas,  and  from  which  we  miss  the 
lively  and  lasting  satisfaction  of  grouping  and  arranging  the  results  of 
our  reading  and  appropriating  them  to  our  intellectual  stock.  It  is  a 
style  in  which  we  never  enjoy  the  luxury  of  distinct  additions  to  our 
knowledge,  a  style  in  which  we  have  none  of  the  keen  delight  of  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  yet,  no  doubt,  it  pleases  the  passing  attention  of  the  reader, 
rewarding  it  with  impressions  rather  than  ideas,  and  agitating  the 
emotions  —  a  style  having  offices  of  its  own  quite  as  much  as  that 
which  bestows  upon  us  the  definite  gifts  of  learning. 

In  the  vivid,  flowing  garments  of  such  a  style  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
presented  us  with  a  pet  theory  of  political  economy.  It  is  in  his  eyes 
a  precious  bantling.  True,  he  affects  to  be  careless  whether  the  public 
falls  in  love  with  it  or  not,  and  protests,  "  Nor  have  I  ever  spoken, 
since  the  time  of  first  forward  youth,  in  any  proselyting  temper,  as 
desiring  to  persuade  any  one  of  what,  in  such  matters,  I  thought 
myself."  Yet  in  another  breath  he  betrays  the  characteristic  bitter 
impatience  of  the  reformer,  the  resentment  of  the  sloth  and  obstinacy 
of  the  public  mind  which  the  man  of  a  "  proselyting  temper  "  is  so 
apt  to  show  ;  complaining,  "  It  has  not  been  without  displeased  surprise 
that  I  have  found  myself  totally  unable,  as  yet,  by  any  repetition  or 
illustration,  to  force  this  plain  thought  into  my  readers'  heads,"  etc. 

Now  this  "  plain  thought "  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  rebellion  against  all 
common  schemes  of  political  economy  —  "plain"  it  may  be  to  the 
author,  but  as  incomprehensible  and  difficult  to  the  reader  as  the 
"  hence-it-follows  "  of  some  rapid  demonstrator  in  mathematics  who 
bewilders  his  pupil  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  leaps  from  line  to 
line  of  his  marshalled  formulae,  going  over  two  or  three  processes  at 
once,  and  assuring  his  baffled  follower,  each  time,  that  the  conclusion 
is  quite  evident.  But  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
sequitur.  For  the  present  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  stating  his 
"  plain  thought  "  in  the  most  advantageous  and  persuasive  way.  The 
statement  of  any  doctrine  is  made  with  greatest  power  in  the  form  of 
illustration,  as  in  such  the  circumstances  may  be  all  selected  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  every  surrounding  adjusted  to  make  the  strongest 
impression  ;  and  it  is  this  benefit  we  are  willing  to  allow  the  ingenious 
author  in  introducing  to  us  a  new  idea,  and  recommending  a  new 
school  of  the  science  of  the  wealth  of  nations  and  individuals. 

We  adopt  then  Mr.  Ruskin's  illustration.  He  presents  a  scene  in 
the  south  of  England  :  a  village  with  its  pools  and  streams,  beautiful, 
healthful,  stainless  water,  singing  with  constant  lips  of  the  hand  which 
"giveth  rain  from  heaven."  The  description  is  adorned  with  the  rich 
drapery  of  his  style ;  and  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  stream 
"  cutting  itself  a  radiant  channel  clown  to  the  gravel  through  warp  of 
feathery  reeds,  all  waving,  which  it  traverses  with  its  deep  threads  of 
clearness,  like  the  chalcedony  in  moss-agate,  starred  here  and  there 
with  white  grenouillette."  But  visiting  the  scene  at  a  later  day,  the 
traveller  finds  the  stream  spoiled  and  choked  with  filth,  and  just  where 
it  had  once  spread  its  currents  into  a  beautiful  pool,  it  has  stagnated 
on  heaps  of  dust  and  slime  and  putrid  rags,  cast  there  by  neglect  or 
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shed  there  from  the  "  human  herds  "  who  drink  of  the  waters.  Half 
a  dozen  men  in  one  day  might  cleanse  the  pool,  trim  the  flowers  about 
its  banks,  and  restore  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  but  that 
work  so  slight,  and  yet  so  necessary  and  wholesome,  is  not  given.  The 
traveller,  wounded  by  the  spectacle,  and  in  a  resentful  temper,  walks 
back  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  village.  He  finds  a  new  public- 
house  has  been  built  on  the  thoroughfare.  It  is  garnished  in  front  by 
an  iron  railing,  ostentatious  with  spear-heads,  enclosing  a  bit  of  dead 
ground  ;  a  fixture  of  which  the  traveller  can  see  no  profit  or  advantage, 
and  which  in  his  eyes  is  wholly  useless,  either  in  the  sense  of  conven- 
ience or  beauty.  Whereupon  he  reflects  that  the  labor  expended  on 
this  to  him  profitless  and  senseless  iron-railing  at  a  place  where  beer 
is  sold,  would  have  sufficed  three  times  over  to  cleanse  the  neighboring 
pool.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  been  a  wise  expenditure,  sub- 
stantial results  would  have  remained  in  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
place  ;  but  in  the  former  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  iron  rails,  in  Mr. 
Raskin's  eyes,  but  the  useless  product  of  the  deadly  and  venomous 
work  of  the  mine. 

And  now  comes  the  rapidity  of  conclusions.  The  two  pictures 
are  taken  as  representatives  of  the  contrasts  and  foolishness  of  political 
economy,  because,  complains  Mr.  Ruskin,  this  science  is  indifferent  as 
to  whether  men  spend  their  money  in  buying  pure  water  or  iron  rails, 
as  long  as  the  money  passes  from  hand  to  hand.  This  indifference  he 
thinks  outrageous.  And  then  comes  a  yet  more  violent  conclusion. 
The  innkeeper  has  made  an  unprofitable  bargain  ;  and  then,  with  the 
long  step  in  the  argument  that  whatever  of  deception  there  has  been 
as  to  the  real  usefulness  of  these  pieces  of  iron  has  been  entirely  on 
the  part  of  the  seller,  not  in  any  way  on  that  of  the  buyer,  Mr.  Ruskin 
concludes  that  the  unhappy  Boniface  has  been  the  victim  of  the  vile 
Capitalist  who  has  "cozened"  him  to  buy  his  useless  wares;  and 
hence  comes  the  large  and  startling  conclusion  of  a  new  principle,  a 
discovery  in  political  economy,  a  new  addition  to  whatever  has  been 
written  of  the  vices  and  monstrosities  of  Capital — "the  far  more 
terrific  power  of  its  appointment  of  the  kind  and  the  object  of  labour." 

We  must  deny  to  Mr.  Ruskin  the  glory  of  such  a  great  and  porten- 
tous discovery  in  the  science  of  Wealth.  Capital  has  no  power,  ter- 
rific or  otherwise,  to  "appoint  the  kind  and  the  object  of  labour."  It 
is  not  supply  which  is  the  governing  principle  in  this  matter  ;  it  is 
demand  which  determines  the  nature  and  end  of  production,  and  it  is 
therefore  those  who  represent  that  demand,  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers, who  are  responsible  for  the  kind  and  the  object  of  labor  — 
certainly  not  the  capitalist  who  supplies  whatever  wants  are  represented 
to  him  in  the  breadth  of  the  desires  of  society,  but  without  any  more 
power  either  to  originate  or  to  dictate  those  wants  than  any  other 
individual.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  says  about  the  capitalist  "  cozening," 
persuading  the  innkeeper  to  buy  the  useless  iron-work  which  the 
former  has  appointed  laborers  to  produce,  is  sheer  nonsense.  The 
capitalist  has  produced  iron  railings  because  there  are  men  enough  in 
England,  foolish  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  eyes,  but  wise  and  nice  enough  in 
their  own  conceit  to  want  them.  It  is  because  of  the  want  that  the 
supply  comes ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  this  want  be  the  result  of 
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the  cozening  of  the  seller,  a  want  created  by  the  enticements  and  per- 
suasions of  the  pedlar,  it  is  yet  at  last  the  fault  —  if  fault  there  be  — 
of  the  buyer,  and  it  is  at  last  the  large  body  of  consumers  that  must 
stand  responsible  for  the  different  kinds  of  production,  and  the  direction 
thereby  given  to  industry. 

This  should  appear  plain  enough.  But  looking  closely  into  Mr. 
Ruskin's  theory,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  fallacy  which  pervades  it  is 
entirely  one  of  verbal  inaccuracy  ;  and  we  are  indeed  furnished  with  a 
most  striking  illustration  of  what  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  of  the  peculiar  dangers  of  applying  the  insevere  and  loose 
language  of  the  mere  litterateur  in  treating  any  subject  of  exact  science. 
The  mistake  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  useful."  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  canvassing  the  different  natures  of  production,  Mr. 
Ruskin  uses  this  important  word  in  its  ordinary  literary  sense.  Now, 
in  political  economy  the  term  "  utility "  is  one  of  strictly  technical 
sense  ;  in  the  acceptation  of  that  science  that  is  "  useful  "  which  people 
desire  to  purchase,  no  matter  how  profitless  or  unreal  it  may  be  in  a 
general  sense.  Political  economy  is  the  science  of  value  •  value  may 
be  defined  as  the  measure  of  utility ;  such  utility  is  the  representative 
of  wants  in  the  community ;  and  here  again  we  have  the  occurrence  of 
a  purely  techinal  word  —  "wants,"  in  this  use  or  acceptation  signifying 
not  what  is  really  necessary  or  convenient,  but  what  is  demanded,  it 
matters  not  whether  through  the  caprice,  or  the  distemper,  or  the  ab- 
solute foolishness  of  the  individual.  It  is  here  through  the  misinter- 
pretation of  the  technology,  and  therefore  of  the  real  vital  purpose  of 
political  economy,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  confused  his  whole  subject,  and 
it  is  in  the  erection  of  these  terms  that  we  must  bound  the  true 
province  of  this  science  and  indicate  its  true  interest  and  worth. 

Political  economy  does  not  propose  to  interpret  "utility"  in  any 
moral  sense.  It  does  not  pretend  to  say  what  should  be,  or  should 
not  be  the  "wants"  of  men  ;  it  accepts  them  as  facts  and  deals  with 
them  as  facts.  It  is  the  science  only  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  meaning  by  wealth  the  mass  of  exchangeable  values,  things 
which  men  buy  and  sell.  So  far  it  is  an  interesting  and  beneficent 
study  ;  although  we  admit,  as  of  course,  that,  like  every  science,  it 
derives  aid  from  the  addition  or  supplement  of  other  sciences.  But 
the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  of  a  large  modern  school,  is  to  force 
political  economy  into  the  domains  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  aesthetic 
culture.  It  is  a  remarkable  tendency  of  the  clay  thus  to  violate  the 
bounds  of  a  very  exact  and  valuable  science  —  to  introduce  a  moralising 
tone  in  the  science  of  wealth,  and  to  interpret  men's  wants  in  an  ethical 
sense  ; —  and  if  the  effect  of  what  we  have  written  is  merely  to  correct 
this  tendency,  and  to  recover  the  true  line  of  boundary  of  a  certain 
study,  we  shall  have  done  something,  for  such  separation  is  always  to 
the  improvement  of  each  particular  science,  and  besides  supplies  a 
true  and  exact  rule  in  any  work  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  desirous,  in  company  with  many  other  reformers,  of 
forming  a  theory  of  political  economy  on  his  own  estimate  of  "utility." 
He  and  his  associates  are  at  liberty  to  write  as  many  moral  or  emo- 
tional essays  as  they  choose«on  the  subject  of  what  is  really  useful  and 
desirable  ;  but  their  mistake  and  offence  is  in  applying  to  their  own 
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standards  the  laws  of  a  science  which  at  the  foundation  expels  the 
idea  that  there  can  be  any  certain  standard  of  usefulness  beyond  the 
mixed  and  fleeting  verdicts  of  each  separate  portion  of  a  whole  com- 
munity, beyond,  in  short,  what  any  number  of  men  may  choose  to 
consider  useful  and  to  invest  with  a  purchaseable  character. 

What  right  has  Mr.  Ruskin  to  interpret  for  the  innkeeper  in  the  illus- 
tration what  is  desirable  for  the  convenience  or  ornament  of  his  house  ? 
He  might  do  so  certainly,  in  his  familiar  line,  as  a  critic  on  architecture  ; 
but  as  certainly  not  as  a  teacher  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Ruskin 
thinks  the  iron  railing  a  worthless  incumbrance  ;  the  innkeeper  thinks 
it  "useful  f  he  has  judged  that  his  place  is  ornamented  by  it,  or,  perhaps, 
made  more  respectable  by  the  addition.  His  visitor  has  no  right  to 
dispute  that  judgment  in  any  sense  of  political  economy.  True,  he  may 
argue  with  the  innkeeper  on  a  point  of  bad  taste,  or  may  even  lecture 
him  on  the  sin  or  impropriety  of  making  himself  conspicuous  to  drunk- 
ards ;  but  when  he  comes  to  tell  him  that  he  is  groaning  under  a  new 
law  which  he  (Mr.  Ruskin)  has  discovered  in  political  economy,  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  the  Capitalist  who  had  the  mine  worked  out  of 
which  the  iron  railing  was  produced  —  that  "the  old  rider  and  reiver 
frankly  quartered  himself  on  the  publican  for  the  night,  and  the  modern 
one  merely  makes  his  lance  into  an  iron  spike,  and  persuades  his  host 
to  buy  it" — he  is  simply  talking  nonsense. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Ruskin  in  "  comparing  the  modern  ac- 
quisitive power  of  Capital  with  that  of  the  lance  and  the  sword  —  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  levy  of  black-mail  in  old  times  was  by  force, 
and  is  now  by  cozening."  It  is  illogical  enough,  and  we  only  take 
space  to  remark  that  as  all  bargains  are  made  by  two  persons,  the 
word  "  cozening"  applies  to  both,  or  to  neither.  We  cannot  see,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  the  Capitalist  has  any  more  power  than  any 
other  individual  to  create  wants,  and  thereby  the  "  far  more  terrific 
power  "  to  determine  the  direction  and  object  of  labor.  But  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  violence,  illogical  as  it  is,  interests  us  as  part  of  that  common 
tendency  of  modern  dabblers  in  political  economy  to  turn  and  twist 
eveiything  to  the  reproach  of  the  Capitalist,  and  to  offer  this  unfortu- 
nate person  as  the  solution  of  all  evils  and  difficulties  in  the  world  of 
traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  noisiest  and  most  pestilent  of  our  schools  of 
reform ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  abate  its  affectation  of  literary  dilettan- 
tism when  such  men  as  Mr.  Ruskin  have  been  added  to  its  teachers. 

But  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  has  really 
done  nothing  more  (for  we  will  not  admit  that  he  is  any  discoverer)  than 
echo,  with  some  aggravation,  the  common  outcry  of  a  class  of  thinkers 
far  more  violent  than  profound.  We  are  really  sorry  to  see  him  in  this 
shallow  company.  The  denunciation  of  the  Capitalist  is  common 
and  stupid  enough,  the  habitual  clamor  of  cheap  newspapers  and 
demagogues.  It  is  the  keynote  of  half  the  public  discussions  of  the 
clay  :  the  stock  argument  of  vulgar,  noisy  orators.  But  these  ordinary 
"  reformers,"  from  their  lesser  intellectual  power,  are  less  dangerous 
than  Mr.  Ruskin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  less  culpable  than  he. 
They  do  not  understand,  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  able  to 
understand,  what  a  large  and  vicious  animosity  is  introduced  into  the 
whole  body  of  society  by  the  hostile  relation  of  Labor  and  Capital. 
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Indeed,  we  find  many  in  the  class  of  modern  reformers  who,  while 
they  display  in  words  of  blazing  indignation  the  tyranny  of  Capital, 
are  yet  apparently  wholly  insensible  of  the  effect  of  their  teaching,  and 
who  would  resent  the  idea  that  they  are  giving  to  the  laboring  classes 
lessons  of  riot  and  plunder.  They  teach  these  the  existence  of  a  great 
evil  and  wrong,  but  they  stop  short,  and  drawback  from  the  direct 
conclusion  of  violence,  and  attempt  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  doctrine  by  pointing  out  remedies  other  and  more  devious  than 
that  of  revolt.  Thus  the  author  of  "  Alton  Locke  "  describes  Capital 
in  such  phrases  as  "  the  very  fiend  who  is  devouring  the  masses,"  "  the 
lowest  embodiment  of  Mammon,  '  the  black  pool  of  Agio,'  and  its 
money-gamblers,"  etc.  Yet,  as  to  remedy,  we  are  told  : — "  the  battle 
remains  still  to  be  fought ;  the  struggle  is  internecine ;  only  no  more 
with  weapons  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  a  mightier  weapon  —  with 
that  association  which  is  the  true  bane  of  Mammon  —  the  embodiment 
of  brotherhood  and  love." 

Here  is  just  the  mistake  of  these  mild-mannered  reformers  of  the 
class  of  such  clerical  apostles  of  English  Chartism  as  Mr.  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  such  aesthetic  teachers  of  Political  Economy  as  Mr.  John 
Ruskin.  They  think  to  point  out  a  great  evil  and  crime  in  society, 
and  yet  to  control  and  dictate  the  remedy,  to  say  to  those  whom  they 
have  aroused  by  a  sense  of  outrage  what  shall  be  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress ;  whereas  all  the  experience  of  mankind  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  people  convinced  that  they  are  suffering  from  a  wrong 
will  proceed  to  correct  it  in  the  most  direct  and  obvious  way,  and  will 
not  be  choice  of  remedies.  Once  thoroughly  convince  the  English 
laborer  that  he  is  the  victim  of  oppression,  once  arouse  his  robust 
indignation,  and  it  will  be  idle  to  preach  to  him  that  he  must  choose  to 
be  relieved  in  no  other  way  than  the  growth  of  Christian  charity  or  in 
the  even  slower  paces  of  Parliamentary  legislation.  He  will  choose  his 
own  remedy,  and  that  which  is  apparently  the  shortest  cut  to  relief. 
It  is  the  merest  vanity  of  the  reformer,  which  the  world  has  seen 
wrecked  a  thousand  times,  to  raise  a  storm  and  then  to  ride  and  direct 
it. 

Yet  further,  in  this  denunciation  and  reviling  of  Capital  the  reformers 
fail  to  appreciate  that  in  throwing  odium  upon  wealth  and  endeavoring 
to  obtain  a  regard  for  it  as  a  blot  and  deformity  in  society,  they  are 
dealing  a  direct  discouragement  to  industry,  and  taking  away  its  main 
aspiration.  And,  above  all,  they  fail  to  apprehend  the  most  important 
fact,  that  the  Capitalist  is  the  powerful  and  indispensable  agent  in  all 
the  great  works  of  modern  civilisation. 

It  is  the  Capitalist  who  founds  cities,  builds  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, and  raises  all  the  great  monuments  of  industry  in  our  modern 
life.  It  is  the  accumulations  in  the  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  that 
give  picturesqueness  and  health  to  the  whole  society.  In  the  use  of 
all  means  we  must  have  concentration  to  produce  great  effects,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  this  principle  can  be  denied  or  diminished  in  the  case 
of  money  rather  than  in  that  of  any  other  agent.  It  is  Capital  which 
gives  the  necessary  concentration  for  all  the  great  improvements  of  our 
age ;  and  of  the  recent  experiment  of  cooperation,  as  in  opposition  to 
the  power  of  the  "money-kings,"  we  have  only  to  remark  here  that 
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whatever  its  benefits,  it  can  never  compete  with  the  singleness  and 
power  of  the  direction  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Capitalist ;  in 
short,  with  the  concentration  of  effort  in  such  a  case,  and  consequently 
the  magnitude  of  results.  The  present  is  an  age  in  which  industry  is 
monumental,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  after  all,  the  condition  is  as  happy 
as  it  is  splendid.  The  even  diffusion  of  wealth  entreated  and  prayed 
for  by  our  millennial  reformers  is  not  only  a  condition  in  which  would 
expire  the  natural  energy  of  society,  but  one  in  which  we  are  persuaded 
it  would  be  least  happy,  for  certainly  there  can  be  no  happiness  where 
the  instincts  of  human  nature  are  unsatisfied  and  its  aspirations  unem- 
ployed.    But  we  shall  not  pursue  here  these  thoughts. 

We  repeat  that  the  feature  of  our  age  is  large  works  of  public  utility. 
It  is  the  age  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  people  of  America  are  set  to  work  on  great 
monuments  of  industry,  among  the  least  of  which  are  railroads  which 
are  interlacing  the  country  as  thickly  almost  as  the  turnpikes  of  another 
age.  Now,  such  works  of  public  utility  must  be  undertaken  either  by 
the  State  or  by  Capital,  the  accumulations  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  many  reasons 
which  prevail  against  a  Government  going  out  of  its  legitimate  province 
to  make  internal  improvements,  or  to  assist  such  works,  unless  inci- 
dentally;  while  no  one  can  doubt  the  superior  instinct  of  the  capitalist 
in  making  such  investments,  and  his  greater  skill  and  economy  in  their 
management.  The  capitalist  of  our  age  is  a  public  benefactor  by  the 
very  force  of  circumstances.  He  necessarily  has  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  persons,  for  he  must  find  a  large  patronage  to  employ  his 
wealth ;  the  Public  is  his  customer ;  and  thus,  excepting  cases  of 
miserly  hoarding  or  eccentric  management  of  wealth,  he  is  bound  to 
employ  it  in  those  great  public  uses  in  which  the  industry  of  our  times 
is  organised  and  characteristic.  The  man  of  wealth  of  our  day  builds 
railroads  and  canals  ;  he  opens  new  markets  ;  he  founds  homes  in  the 
wilderness  ;  he  enables  industry  to  organise  itself,  and  he  gives  it  a 
force  and  directness  which  it  could  not  otherwise  attain.  His  judg- 
ment in  originating  and  directing  works  of  public  improvement  is 
necessarily  and  vastly  superior  to  what  any  company  of  politicians 
that  call  themselves  the  State  can  possibly  devise  in  this  line  ;  he 
furnishes  a  guide  to  industry  with  which  nothing  can  compete,  and  he 
directs  it  unerringly  to  the  greatest  and  noblest  results  with  which  it 
can  crown  an  age  of  progress. 

As  Macaulay  puts  it  in  that  plain,  strong  way  to  which  he  sometimes 
descends  from  rhetoric-making  when  he  is  disposed  to  be  argumenta- 
tive : — 

"  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  any  private  man,  or  body  of  men,  will  invest 
property  in  a  canal,  a  tunnel,  or  a  bridge,  but  from  an  expectation  that  the  outlay  will 
be  profitable  to  them.  No  work  of  this  sort  can  be  profitable  to  private  speculators, 
unless  the  public  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  The  public  will  not  pay  of  their 
own  accord  for  what  vields  no  profit  or  convenience  to  them.  There  is  thus  a  direct 
and  obvious  connection  between  the  motives  which  induce  individuals  to  undertake 
such  a  work,  and  the  utility  of  the  work. 

"  Can  we  find  any  such  connection  in  the  case  of  a  public  wo'rk  executed  by  a 
government.  If  it  is  useful,  are  the  individuals  who  rule  the  country  richer  ?  It  it 
is  useless,  arc  they  poorer  ?     A  public  man  may  be  solicitous  for  his  credit  :  but  is 
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not  he  likely  to  gain  more  credit  by  a  useless  display  of  architecture  in  a  great  town, 
than  by  the  best  road  or  the  best  canal  in  some  remote  province  ?  The  fame  of  public 
works  is  a  much  less  certain  test  of  their  utility  than  the  amount  of  toll  collected  at 
them.  In  a  corrupt  age  there  will  be  a  direct  embezzlement.  In  the  purest  age 
there  will  be  abundance  of  jobbing.  Never  were  the  statesmen  of  any  country  more 
sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  more  spotless  in  pecuniary  transactions  than  those 
who  have  of  late  governed  England.  Yet  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  buildings 
recently  erected  in  London  for  a  proof  of  our  rule.  In  a  bad  age  the  fate  of  the 
public  is  to  be  robbed.  In  a  good  age  it  is  much  milder — merely  to  have  the 
deadest  and  the  worst  of  everything. 

"'  Buildings  for  State  purposes  the  State  must  erect.  And  here  we  think  that,  in 
general,  the  State  ought  to  stop.  We  firmly  believe  that  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  subscribed  by  individuals  for  railroads  and  canals,  would  produce  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  than  five  millions  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  certain  old  saws  about  the  master's  eye,  and  about  everybody's  business, 
in  which  we  place  very  great  faith." 

In  reflections  so  plain,  the  Capitalist  appears  to  us  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, pointing  out  the  best  works  of  public  utility,  furnishing  an 
inspiration  to  industry,  and  guiding  labor  to  its  best  results.  It  is  a 
beneficent  mission  of  modern  wealth  that  the  political  economists, 
intent  upon  their  sentimental  revilings,  have  generally  managed  to 
overlook.  Destroy  the  office  of  Capital  in  our  modern  civilisation, 
let  Wealth  no  longer  indicate  what  is  most  useful  and  best  for  its  cus- 
tomer, the  Public,  and  there  would  be  blotted  out  one  of  the  best 
indicators  of  our  progress  ;  every  barometer  of  trade  would  be  de- 
ranged, and  we  would  ever  lose  that  guide  in  public  affairs  to  which 
even  Governments  habitually  resort  for  instruction,  looking  to  the 
popularity  and  wisdom  of  their  own  measures  as  reflected  in  those 
exchanges  in  which  Wealth  has  set  up  a  tribunal  more  unerring  than 
cabinets  or  political  assemblies.  The  Gold  Board  of  Wall  Street  and 
the  Bourse  of  Paris  are  schools  as  indispensable  to  our  modern  civili- 
sation as  are  the  political  institutions  of  our  day  ;  and  if  Wealth  has 
been  exalted,  let  us  reflect  that  it  has  been  to  give  us  another  method 
of  instruction,  another  tribunal  and  guide  in  the  progress  of  the  age. 

Finally,  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  moral  uses  of  Wealth,  such 
as  we  have  described,  we  look  for  a  decline  of  that  tone  which  has 
so  violently  arraigned  it  as  the  enemy  of  Labor,  and  the  despoiler  of 
our  age.  On  the  whole,  we  are  content  to  conclude  in  the  faith  of  a 
coming  theory  of  political  economy  healthier  and  more  conservative 
than  that  preached  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  will  reject  the  dogma  of  a 
natural  war  between  Capital  and  Labor,  protecting  the  former  from 
such  insolence  and  rage  as  we  have  quoted  in  this  article  from  one  of 
the  first  living  authors  in  England,  and  which  will  teach  that  in  the 
science  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  those  accumulations  and  inequal- 
ities which  are  called  Capital  may  not  only  be  the  means  of  the 
progress  of  our  civilisation,  but  may  also  be  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  the  race. 

Edward  A.  Pollard. 
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Once  A    11 'eel: 
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WHENEVER  a  new  fellow  came  to  MacLaren's,  he  was  sure 
to  be  pumped  pretty  dry  without  loss  of  time,  as  regarded 
his  name,  his  father's  occupation,  and  the  number  and  appearance 
of  his  sisters.     Other  points  were  discussed  more  at  leisure. 

MacLaren's,  you  must  know,  was  situated  in  a  village  a  few  miles 
out  of  Liverpool ;  there  were  nearly  sixty  fellows  there,  so  you  may  be 
sure  several  of  them  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  sea  as  soon  as 
ever  they  left  school :  and  as  two  or  three  of  these  slept  in  my  bed- 
room—  the  "juniors'"  room  —  that  will  account  for  what  took  place 
there  after  old  Wiggy  took  away  the  candle  every  night.  Old  Wiggy 
was  the  French  master,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  his  head  —  well, 
never  mind. 

Among  the  other  impositions  on  parents  which  were  set  forth  in 
MacLaren's  prospectus,  none  of  which  were  ever  kept  to,  except 
perhaps  the  "  experienced  dentist,"  who  used  to  come  every  half,  and 
take  out  all  the  best  double  teeth  in  the  fellows'  heads  ;  amongst  these, 
I  say,  it  was  stated  that  "  a  library  of  well-selected  books  is  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen."  Now  I  appeal  to  any  one  who 
went  there,  if  there  ever  was  a  greater  crammer  than  this.  What  does 
well-selected  mean,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Are  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  or  "Life  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Bubb,"  or  "General  Gazetteer," 
or  "  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  well  selected  ?  I  suppose  next  they'll 
call  the  Latin  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  a  well-selected  library  of  books. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  two  or  three  odd  volumes  of  the  "  Waverley 
Novels,"  but  as  they  were  all  the  middles  of  the  tales,  of  course  that 
took  a  good  deal  from  the  interest  of  reading  them.  The  only  two 
really  good  books  in  the  lot  were  "  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art," 
and  "Lives  of  Buccaneers  and  Pirates."  These  two  were  always  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  "juniors,"  and  were  read  out  in  the  bedroom 
so  often,  that  at  last  we  could  have  done  almost  as  well  without  the 
books  as  with  them.  (Whoever  read  them  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  in 
one  corner  with  the  candle  partly  under  a  bed  for  fear  of  surprises.) 
The  "  Pirates  "  was,  of  course,  the  greater  favourite  of  the  two,  and 
Calomel  I  do  really  think  knew  it  all  off  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  was  always  persuading  fellows  to  walk  the  plank  by  means  of  a 
bolster  off  the  beds  on  to  the  floor ;  and  building  caves  with  the  bed- 
clothes. He  got  tired  of  that  after  he  was  pulled  out  of  his  cave  one 
night  by  MacLaren,  and  walked  into  with  a  slipper.  The  fellows  were 
sorry  for  old  Calomel,  of  course,  but  it  was  great  fun  for  them,  and 
they  couldn't  help  larking  him  a  good  deal  about  the  idea  of  a  pirate 
being  had  out  of  his  cave  and  slippered.  Well,  this  brings  me  to  what 
I  was  going  to  say.  One  night,  in  the  middle  of  a  half,  after  we  had 
gone  to  bed,  MacLaren  came  into  our  room  with  a  candle  and  a  new 
fellow.     He  told  us  the  new  fellow's  name  was  Hartley ;  waited  till 
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he  undressed,  watched  him  into  bed  with  little  Binns,  next  bed  to 
Calomel,  wished  us  good-night,  told  us  to  go  to  sleep,  and  left  us.  Go 
to  sleep,  O  yes,  I  dare  say  !  The  minute  the  sitting-room  door  was 
heard  to  slam  upon  MacLaren,  you  may  fancy,  if  you  can,  the  volley 
of  questions  directed  at  Binns's  bed. 

The  new  chap  was  very  talkative  :  said  he  had  been  living  with  his 
aunt  in  Yorkshire  for  years,  but  that  she  having  suddenly  got  married, 
he  had  been  sent  home  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  Mac's.  Had  both 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  having  been  so  little  at  home  didn't  know 
much  about  them.  He  asked  if  Mac  was  very  strict ;  and  when  we 
said  "we  believed  him;  wasn't  he,  just?"  he  said  he  was  afraid  it 
wouldn't  suit  him,  for  that  he  had  been  used  to  his  own  fling  in  York- 
shire :  and  then  went  on  to  that  extent  about  guns,  horses,  and  dogs, 
that  Calomel  at  last  asked  him  rather  drily,  if  he  had  nothing  left  to 
show  for  all  this  ?  He  replied  that  he  had  a  watch  which  his  aunt  had 
given  him. 

"Oh,"  says  Calomel,  "a  watch  is  nothing:  my  father  has  two,  a 
chronometer  and  a  repeater." 

"  And  mine,"  retorted  the  new  chap,  "  has  three." 

In  short,  it  became  a  regular  bragging  match  between  the  two ;  and 
if  the  new  fellow  told  as  many  lies  as  to  our  certain  knowledge  Calomel 
did,  why  he  was  a  pretty  good  hand  at  it,  that's  all.  In  spite  of  all 
Dobbs  could  say  though,  the  new  chap  always  trumped  his  best  cards  : 
when  Dobbs  mentioned  a  pony  at  home  (which  we  knew  he  hadn't 
got),  Hartley  was  down  on  him  with  his  aunt's  stables,  and  when  Calomel 
spoke  of  a  pistol  which  he  possessed,  the  other  declared  that  Dobbs 
should  only  have  seen  the  rabbit-shooting  in  Yorkshire,  and  moreover 
stated  that  there  were  hanging  up  in  his  father's  house  in  Liverpool 
two  guns,  four  pistols,  and  a  sword,  of  which  he  intended  to  avail 
himself  during  the  next  holidays. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Calomel,  rather  sneeringly  (and  we  all  at  once 
remembered  that  the  question  hadn't  been  asked  before,  but  it  was  out 
of  all  rule,  you  see,  a  fellow  coming  in  in  the  dark),  "  what  is  your 
father  ? " 

"  My  father  ?  "  said  the  new  chap  very  quietly.    "Oh,  he's  a  pirate." 

"  A  what  ?  "  shouted  Calomel,  jumping  straight  upright  in  bed,  and 
so  loud,  that  the  other  had  only  time  to  repeat  in  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  way  "A  pirate,"  before  we  heard  old  Mac  come  out  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  along  the  passage  to  our  door.  Down  went  Dobbs  in  such 
a  hurry,  that  we  heard  his  head  go  with  a  great  bang  against  the  bed's  ; 
so  that  he  couldn't  help  giving  a  loud  "  Oh ! "  though  the  rest  of  us 
were  breathing  very  hard  to  make  believe  we  were  asleep. 

Mac  called  out  that  if  he  heard  any  more  noise,  he  would  do  what 
should  keep  us  awake  for  some  time,  and  then  went  off. 

More  would  very  likely  have  been  said  then,  so  great  was  the  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  new  fellow's  declaration,  but  as  we  didn't  hear  Mac's 
sitting-room  door  shut  again,  we  couldn't  tell  but  that  he  was  some- 
where listening. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  of  the  sneak  in  Mac  ;  only  he  liked  to 
catch  fellows  at  it.  Very  different  to  old  Wiggy,  whose  real  name  was 
Girard,  and  who  was  hated  by  everybody  for  coaxing  (or  cogling  as  we 
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used  to  call  it)  till  he  got  something  against  the  fellows,  and  then 
making  their  knuckles  black  and  blue  with  a  big  door-key.  There 
was  no  time  to  say  much  next  morning,  for  every  one  always  lay  in  bed 
as  long  as  he  dared  after  the  first  bell  rang,  and  had  only  time  to  jump 
into  his  clothes,  and  get  down  to  prayers  before  the  second  bell  stopped. 
Calomel  just  asked  once  during  dressing,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mistake, 
"  What  did  you  say  your  father  was,  last  night,  you  sir  ?  "  But  the 
reply  was  just  given  in  the  same  cool  way,  "A  pirate."  Calomel  said 
no  more. 

After  breakfast,  however,  a  lot  of  us  got  together  in  the  play-ground, 
and  talked  the  matter  over.  The  existence  of  pirates  was  beyond 
question  :  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  possessed  sons  like 
other  people,  and  perhaps  left  their  businesses  to  them  ;  but  we  were 
not  aware  of  any  recorded  case  in  which  such  sons  had  been  sent  to  a 
"classical  and  commercial  academy,"  as  Mac's  was  called  in  the 
prospectus.  We  couldn't  help  allowing,  however,  that  the  new  fellow's 
manner  was  favourable  and  convincing.  We  argued,  too,  that  if  this 
gentleman  were  really  a  pirate,  it  would  account  for  the  possession  not 
only  of  the  three  watches,  which  were  doubtless  acquired  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession,  bul;  also  of  the  guns,  pistols,  and  sword,  which 
would  be  to  him  in  that  case  the  merest  necessaries  of  existence.  In 
short,  most  of  us  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  new  fellow's  story 
was  true  ;  though  a  few,  headed  by  Calomel,  urged  that  we  had  only 
his  word  for  it,  and  that  we  knew  nothing  of  him.  But  then  Calomel 
was  jealous,  and  no  wonder:  he  had  been  the  chief  authority  on  such 
points  for  so  long,  that  he  wasn't  likely  to  relish  giving  in,  as  he  would 
have  to  do,  of  course,  to  a  fellow  with  such  advantages  of  birth. 

However,  we  agreed  to  ask  Hartley  more  about  it,  and  by  way  of 
beginning,  we  proposed  that  he  should  show  us  the  watch  his  aunt 
had  given  him.  He  pulled  it  out  at  once  ;  it  was  an  old  silver  one, 
very  nearly  round,  so  that  it  made  a  great  swelling  upon  his  chest,  as 
he  wore  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  had  a  great  effect  on  the  fellows  ; 
it  was  just  such  a  watch  as  might  have  been  buried  in  an  iron  chest 
for  ever  so  long ;  and  though  it  didn't  come  from  his  father,  but  from 
his  aunt,  that  was  nothing ;  it  was  in  the  family.  It  clinched  his 
story,  and  we  christened  him  "  Crossbones  "  on  the  spot.  As  for  the 
watch,  that  always  was  called  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  it  was  so  old  and 
solid. 

You  may  be  sure  we  asked  Crossbones  a  good  many  questions  about 
his  father,  but  at  first  he  didn't  seem  to  think  much  about  the  matter  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  week  or  two's  listening  to  the  bedroom  readings 
that  he  began  to  let  out  by  degrees,  and  gave  us  at  different  times  a 
o-ood  many  particulars  :  how  that  his  father's  vessel  was  a  regular 
clipper,  carried  one  hundred  guns,  had  a  crew  of  eighty  men  (many  of 
them  blacks),  and  was  called  the  Blue  Blazer;  the  guns,  he  thought, 
when  pressed  on  the  point,  were  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  pounders.  He  stated,  moreover,  that  the  meals  both  _  of 
officers  and  crew  were  always  served  on  gold  plates  and  dishes,  which 
were  mere  drugs  on  board  by  reason  of  their  abundance  ;  and  that  the 
only  beverage  ever  touched  was  rum  with  gunpowder  in  it  —  all  which 
his  father  had  told  him  in  moments  of  confidence. 
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This  beat  books  into  fits ;  and  even  Calomel  felt  that  he  must  give 
in,  which  he  did,  and  became  a  great  chum  of  Crossbones.  Between 
them  they  established  a  society,  of  which  every  member  was  to  swear 
solemnly  not  to  let  out  anything ;  which  he  couldn't  have  done  if  he 
wished,  as  there  was  nothing  to  let  out.  However,  we  all  tied  up  the 
ends  of  our  fingers  with  twine  in  the  bedroom  one  night,  and  having 
pricked  them  with  a  quill  pen,  let  them  bleed  into  a  gill  cup,  over 
which  we  then  took  the  oath  on  a  prayer-book.  The  chief  rule  was 
that  no  member  should  speak  to  another  member  about  the  society's 
affairs,  without  first  putting  his  right  forefinger  to  the  side  of  his  nose, 
and  saying,  "  Blood  ?  "  If  all  right,  the  other  member  put  his  finger 
to  his  nose,  and  said,  "  Thunder !  "  then  they  both  whistled,  and  then 
it  was  all  right.  Of  course  everybody  knew  the  other  members,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  be  very  particular  —  societies  always  are.  Cross- 
bones  and  Calomel  were  first  and  second  officers,  and  at  first  every- 
body was  doing  nothing  but  whistling  and  blooding  and  thundering ; 
but  after  a  time  it  got  tiresome,  having  nothing  more  to  say  when  you 
found  you  were  at  liberty  to  speak.  Besides,  the  fellows  got  into  a 
way  of  laughing  so  that  they  couldn't  whistle,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
society  pretty  well  died  out. 

Then  we  took  to  digging  caves,  but  after  one  fell  in  upon  little  Binns, 
and  as  nearly  smothered  him  as  a  toucher,  why  that  didn't  prosper ; 
so  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  listening  to  Crossbones  —  and  some 
wonderful  things  he  told  us.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  from  what 
he  heard,  or  out  of  his  own  head,  that  one  of  the  fellows,  who  was 
very  clever  that  way,  drew  and  coloured  a  representation  of  Crossbones' 
father,  whiskered  and  moustached,  in  a  green  jacket  edged  with  fur, 
red  tights,  big  buff  boots,  and  a  brass  helmet,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  a  black  banner  with  a  skull  upon  it  in  the  other.  On 
a  cannon  close  by  hung  a  large  blue  cloak,  supposed  to  be  the  means 
of  hiding  Crossbones'  father's  professional  dress  from  the  public  when 
he  came  ashore  to  visit  Crossbones  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

When  this  picture  was  shown  to  Crossbones  he  shook  his  head,  as 
much  as  to  say  his  father  was  not  unlike  it,  but  more  so :  so  the  lights 
were  touched  up  a  bit,  and  so  many  daggers  and  pistols  hung  about 
the  figure,  that  you  would  have  wondered  there  was  room  for  them. 

Well,  during  the  midsummer  holidays,  as  most  of  our  set  went  out 
of  town,  none  of  us  happened  to  see  Crossbones ;  and  when  we  got 
back  to  school,  we  found  to  our  astonishment  that  he  always  fought 
shy  of  our  favourite  subject  when  it  was  brought  up,  took  no  interest 
in  the  bedroom  stories,  and  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the  society, 
thereby  settling  it  altogether.  None  of  us  could  make  out  what  had 
come  over  him  (though  the  idea  was  started  at  one  time  that  his  father 
had  been  caught  and  hanged),  and  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  popularity : 
and  I  do  believe  none  of  us  would  have  cared  to  see  him  in  the 
holidays,  but  that  on  the  last  night  of  the  half  he  redeemed  his  char- 
acter nobly,  by  volunteering  to  put  eight-and-seventy  cockchafers  in 
old  Wiggy's  bed.  Wiggy  had  quarrelled  with  Mac,  and  was  leaving ; 
and  when  next  morning  he  came  stamping  with  rage  into  the  school- 
room, and  called  out  to  Mac,  "  Sare,  dey  have  put  eensects  een  my 
bed ! "  we  all  felt  that  Crossbones  was  indeed  still  our  friend,  and  we 
made  it  up  to  meet  him  the  first  Thursday  after  we  got  home. 
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When  we  met  on  that  day  —  Crossbones,  Calomel,  I,  and  two  other 
fellows  —  the  first  question  was  what  we  should  do  ?  We  all  voted  for 
going  straight  down  to  the  river,  but  Crossbones  proposed  bathing  in 
an  old  clay-pit  he  knew  of,  where  two  people  had  been  nearly  drowned, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  forty  feet  deep  in  places.  Of  course 
that  was  very  tempting,  but  we  thought  it  too  cold  for  bathing ;  and  at 
last  we  settled  that  it  was  to  be  the  docks,  where,  however,  Crossbones 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  go.  We  asked  him  if  his  father  was  at  home  ; 
but  he  said,  No  ;  he  was  in  the  West  Indies,  or  some  of  those  places, 
or  else  we  might  have  gone  on  board  his  vessel. 

On  we  went,  however,  and  just  as  we  got  in  sight  of  the  river,  a  voice 
called  out,  "  Well,  Ned,  whither  bound,  my  lad  ? "  and  a  man  caught 
hold  of  Crossbones  by  the  shoulder.  Crossbones  went  as  red  as  fire, 
and  didn't  know  which  way  to  look,  but  he  said,  very  sheepishly,  "  Oh, 
nowhere  particular,"  and  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  off.  But  the 
stranger  was  evidently  not  in  a  hurry,  and  turning  to  us,  he  said, 
"  Servant,  young  gentlemen  ;  schoolmates  of  Ned's,  I  expect :  I'm  his 
father."  How  we  all  stared  at  him  and  each  other,  you  may  fancy. 
Here  was  a  man  with  a  red  face,  dressed  in  blue  pilot  cloth,  calling 
himself  Crossbones'  father.  No  daggers,  nor  pistols,  nor  banners,  nor 
boots,  nor  red  legs,  nor  brass  helmets.  There  was  the  smell  of  rum 
about  him,  it  is  true,  so  strong  that  I  was  obliged  to  pull  out  my 
pocket-handkerchief  and  pretend  to  blow  my  nose,  as  he  talked  to  us', 
but  not  a  sign  of  the  gunpowder. 

Still  we  all  felt,  as  appeared  afterwards  on  comparing  notes,  that 
these  things  might  admit  of  explanation,  and  that  matters  might  turn 
out  better  than  they  looked  ;  so  when  Crossbones'  father  said  to  him, 
"  Ned,  mayhap  these  young  gents  would  like  to  have  a  look  at  the 
little  craft,"  we  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and  eagerly  followed  him 
down  to  the  pier.  We  couldn't  talk,  we  were  in  such  a  state  of  expec- 
tation, and  so  not  one  word  was  said  until  Crossbones'  father  led  the 
way  on  board  a  small  sloop,  rather  larger  than  an  ordinary  fishing 
smack,  with  a  big  number  15  on  the  sail,  which  I  supposed  must  be  a 
kind  of  captain's  boat  to  the  Blue  Blazer.  But  no  sooner  were  we 
well  on  board,  than  Calomel  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  then  caught  me 
such  a  slap  on  the  back  as  nearly  choked  me :  "  It  isn't  a  pirate,  but  a 
pilot,"  says  he.  And  so  it  was.  Crossbones'  father  was  very  kind  to 
us  ;  gave  us  biscuit  and  rum  (which  made  us  very  ill  afterwards),  and  did 
all  he  could  to  amuse  us :  but  nothing  could  change  the  horrid  fact  of 
his  being  a  quiet,  respectable,  seafaring  man. 

Crossbones  wouldn't  go  ashore  with  us  ;  he  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  couldn't  have  stood  our  chaff:  but  I  was  so  sorry  for  him,  that,  before 
I  left,  I  said  to  him,  "  Crossbones,  what  made  you  tell  us  those  con- 
founded yarns  ? " 

"Well,"  he  said,  "when  I  first  went  to  Mac's  I'd  been  so  long  in  the 
middle  of  Yorkshire,  that  I  didn't  know  the  difference  between  a 
pilot  and  a  pirate,  and  I  thought  my  father  was  one.  And  when  I 
heard  from  the  book  about  pirates,  I  made  up  what  I  thought  sounded 
best." 

"  But  about  the  three  watches,  and  the  guns  and  pistols,  Cross- 
bones?" 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Crossbones,  irritably,  "what  did  Calomel  brag 
in  that  way  for?     I  wasn't  going  to  be  beaten  by  him." 

Next  half,  Crossbones,  from  one  cause  or  another,  had  about  twenty 
fights  with  different  fellows,  and  pirates  went  a  good  deal  out  of  fashion. 
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SHREWS. 


A  NUMBER  of  good  old-fashioned  words,  those  pictorial  and 
uncompromising  epithets  in  which  our  forefathers  delighted, 
have  gone  out  of  date,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  polite  para- 
phrases which  avoid  nothing  so  much  as  calling  things  by  their  right 
names.  Thus  we  have  no  shrews  or  scolds  now ;  we  have  sensitive 
temperaments  and  nervous  organisations,  we  have  irritable  natures  and 
difficult  tempers,  but  of  shrews  or  scolds  we  have  as  little  as  of  the 
ducking-stool  which  was  their  punishment.  And  yet  the  class  sur- 
vives, though  its  name  and  award  have  both  passed  away,  and  though 
the  form  is  considerably  modified ;  for  the  Victorian  shrew  is  very 
unlike  her  older  Elizabethan  sister,  happily  for  those  of  us  who  have 
to  dwell  within  her  sphere.  Such  a  young  person  as  "  Katherine  the 
curst  "  could  not  exist  for  a  moment  in  any  decent  drawing-room ;  and 
what  even  the  noblest  and  purest  of  Shakspeare's  women  were  per- 
mitted to  say  without  the  loss  of  dignity  or  consideration  would  subject 
any  modern  tradesman's  wife  to  unconditional  condemnation,  and  a 
character  torn  into  such  rags  as  could  never  be  repaired.  But  for  all 
its  softer  manifestation  humanity  is  not  yet  purged  of  its  evil  humour 
of  shrewishness  —  that  evil  humour  which  has  existed  as  long  as  hu- 
manity itself.  History  is  full  of  stories  of  shrews,  of  whom  of  course 
the  archetype  is  Xantippe.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  lot  of  many 
great  men  beside  Socrates  to  haye  had  the  same  ill-luck  in  their  matri- 
monial ventures,  and  to  have  drawn  a  vixen  when  they  put  in  for  a 
wife.  Albert  Diirer  drew  such  a  questionable  prize  ;  Milton  another  : 
Palissy  was  belaboured  with  his  wife's  not  unnatural  reproaches  when 
one  by  one  her  household  goods  were  taken  to  feed  that  ravenous  fur- 
nace of  his,  and  the  children  cried  for  the  bread  which  was  sacrificed 
in  the  search  after  white  enamel.  Perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  moral 
training  of  a  certain  kind  of  hero  that  he  should  have  a  shrewish  wife, 
on  the  principle  of  the  grace  which  comes  by  tribulation,  and  the  no- 
bleness to  be  got  at  only  under  the  pressure  of  daily  chastisement. 
Anyway,  great  men  have  often  married  themselves  to  shrewish  wives, 
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and  curst  tempers  have  been  mated  with  patient  ones  more  frequently 
than  happily. 

A  shrew  is  by  no  means  a  virago.  She  may  be  a  vixen,  but  she  is 
seldom  ferocious.  Her  pleasure  is  to  scold,  not  to  strike,  and  she  is 
more  likely  to  excite  a  fray  than  to  join  in  it  when  it  has  developed 
into  a  fight.  Such  as  the  old  masters  painted  her  as  in  their  day  of 
the  highest  classes,  she  is  found  now  only  among  the  people,  where 
indeed  she  is  not  infrequent  —  that  shrill-voiced,  ferret-eyed,  sharp- 
nosed  little  woman  we  all  know  of,  standing  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
ready  to  take  fire  at  the  faintest'  spark,  and  scolding  at  all  creation. 
Every  village  and  country  town  has  such  a  woman  —  the  dread  of  the 
children  and  meeker  kind  of  young  folks  in  her  district,  the  sport  of 
rude  boys  who  like  to  "set  her  off,"  from  a  safe  distance,  and  the  scoff 
of  beery  men  who  chaff  her  husband  in  their  heavy  way  about  the 
grey  mare  at  home ;  but  with  all  that  she  keeps  a  tidy  hearth,  saves 
money,  and  has  as  good  a  name  for  honesty  as  for  industry.  She 
brings  up  her  family  after  the  strictest  pattern  of  morality,  leading 
them  into  the  way  they  should  go  by  thumpings  and  railings  that  never 
end,  and  she  would  disown  any  of  them  who  by  chance  lapsed  into 
public  transgression  ;  yet  she  drives  her  husband  to  the  ale-house,  as 
Rip  van  Winkle's  wife  drove  hers  by  the  force  of  her  tongue  alone, 
driving  her  sons  after  him,  while  her  daughters  take  to  showy  dresses 
and  illicit- love-making,  as  their  form  of  dram-drinking,  to  help  them 
over  the  hard  lines  laid  down  for  them  by  their  shrewish  mother.  So 
that,  in  spite  of  herself  and  all  her  cares,  the  family  of  the  village 
scold  more  often  than  not  turns  out  badly,  simply  because  of  her  un- 
governable temper.  Every  community  has  one  such  member,  a  busy, 
bustling,  notable  little  woman  who  halves  her  life  between  toiling  and 
railing,  working  hard  to  keep  her  family  respectable,  but  succeeding 
for  the  most  part  only  in  making  them  miserable,  and  who,  when 
she  dies,  dies  in  a  chorus  of  commendation,  unloved  and  unregretted 
by  all. 

But  beyond  this  primitive  type  of  the  shrew,  we  have  enough  and  to 
spare  of  a  more  refined  kind  among  the  educated  ;  good  women  who 
do  not  flirt,  nor  spend  too  much  money  on  dress  or  pleasure,  who  are 
content  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  their  houses  and  children,  but 
who  take  out  in  ill-temper  what  they  deny  to  naughtiness,  and  think 
themselves  justified  because  their  sins  are  not  those  of  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  or  the  pride  of  life.  The  house  over  which  a  shrew  presides  is  a 
weariness  to  the  souls  of  those  forced  to  dwell  therein.  She  is  for 
ever  scolding  the  servants  when  she  is  iiot  changing  them  ;  and  servants 
never  do  well  when  they  are  scolded.  Either  it  makes  them  more 
stupid  than  they  were  before,  or  it  rouses  their  bad  passions,  and  turns 
an  unintentional  mistake  into  a  wilful  misdeed.  But  the  shrew  cannot 
be  taught  this  ;  nor  can  she  make  allowance  for  human  infirmities. 
With  her  those  uneducated  maids  and  men  who  do  her  service  must  be 
free  from  all  traces  of  original  sin,  and  from  all  the  consequences  of 
ignorance.  They  must  be  able  too  to  bear  unjust  rebuke  without  so 
much  as  looking  a  remonstrance,  and  if  they  venture  to  express  one  it 
is  sure  to  end  in  an  angry  warning  "  this  day  month."  The  same  kind 
of  thing  goes  on  with  her  children.     There  is  no  good-natured  slipping 
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over  faults,  no  smoothing  away  of  difficulties,  no  making  the  best  of 
the  bad,  and  so  escaping  the  full  flavour  of  evils  which  are  bad  enough 
at  the  best ;  she  worries  and  drives  and  scolds  them  through  the  whole 
of  the  day,  then  wonders  that  they  shrink  from  her,  and  that  their  very 
fear  induces  falsehood.  As  for  her  husband,  she  is  of  so  much  use  by 
her  perpetual  nagging  that  she  saves  the  necessity  of  purgatory  after 
death  by  giving  him  the  full  benefit  of  it  beforehand.  If  he  quietly 
withdraws  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  leaves  her  to  her  shrewishness 
while  he  betakes  himself  to  his  club,  she  then  makes  capital  out  of  her 
wrongs  and  loudly  sets  forth  her  virtues  ;  how  she  has  always  done  her 
best  to  save  his  pocket ;  how  she  has  been  a  faithful  wife  and  a  careful 
mother,  and  worked  and  kept  house  like  any  slave,  while  others,  whose 
husbands  idolize  them,  spent  and  racketed,  and  have  had  more  than 
one  flirtation  such  as  a  married  woman  should  not  have.  And  yet 
look  at  them  and  their  husbands,  and  then  see  the  difference  with  hers. 
Poor  shrew  !  that  proverb  about  the  dinner  of  herbs  and  the  stalled  ox 
has  never  carried  any  weight  with  her  or  taught  her  any  lesson.  As 
with  the  village  scold,  so  with  a  shrew  of  the  upper  class  ;  her  children 
either  leave  home  prematurely  or  marry  ill.  They  neither  see  nor  care 
for  the  real  love  and  sterling  goodness  often  underlying  that  bitter 
temper  ;  all  they  know  is  that  mamma  is  always  cross  and  that  she 
makes  their  lives  wretched.  And  as  we  are  all  more  or  less  superficial 
in  our  judgments,  and  swayed  by  our  own  selfish  pain  or  pleasure,  pre- 
ferring to  be  made  happy  by  a  little  less  rigid  morality  rather  than 
unhappy  by  extra  virtue,  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  children  of  the 
shrew  for  not  divining  what  they  do  not  see,  and  for  doing  their  best  to 
escape  from  what  they  suffer.  But  many  a  shrew  has  broken  her  heart 
before  now  for  what  seems  to  be  the  ingratitude  and  coldness  of  those 
whom  her  own  temper  only  drove  from  her. 

Shrews  are  generally  inclined  to  meanness  of  habit  and  stinginess 
of  dealing ;  neither  are  they  women  of  luxuriant  temperament.  A 
woman  may  be  violent,  passionate,  jealous,  and  unreasonable,  with 
blood  boiling  at  all  points,  as  ardent  in  anger  as  in  love,  and  fierce  in 
all  her  passions,  but  she  is  not  a  shrew.  The  shrew  proper  is  a  thin- 
lipped,  unsensuous  woman,  unmerciful  to  "hussies,"  and  intolerant  of 
self-indulgence.  There  is  something  in  the  very  fact  of  being  at  loose 
ends  in  morality  that  seems  to  soften  people's  tempers,  save  indeed 
when  the  whole  nature  is  coarsely  wrong  and  violent  altogether ;  while 
a  woman  who  is  absolutely  impeccable  on  the  score  of  discretion  often 
gives  herself  no  trouble  on  that  of  amiability.  She  seems  to  think  that 
nothing  else  is  needed  if  only  Mrs.  Grundy  is  satisfied,  and  that  to  be 
good  and  disagreeable  is  not  the  high  treason  against  virtue  which  the 
old  saying  makes  it  out  to  be.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  poor  humanity  to  be  square  on  all  four  sides  and  right  in  every 
corner.  Men  rarely  scold  as  women  scold.  A  few  do  so,  certainly, 
all  types  running  into  each  other ;  but  men  are  kept  in  order  by  the 
fact  of  physical  strength,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  instinctive  respect  for 
each  other  which  women  have  not  got.  Men  could  not  be  brought  to 
suffer  from  one  another  what  women  bear  from  women  ;  hence  a  scold- 
ing man  generally  takes  his  wife  and  daughters  for  his  vessels  of  wrath, 
their  sex  rendering  them  incapable  of  punishing  him,  save  by  retalia- 
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tion  in  kind,  when  they  generally  come  the  worst  off.  For  in  a  scolding 
match,  as  everywhere  else,  the  heavier  metal  must  tell,  and  when  men 
are  shrews  at  all  they  surpass  even  the  shrewishness  of  women. 

But  though  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it  from  a  safe  distance,  the 
fault  of  shrewishness  is  indeed  a  great  one.  Olden  times  appreciated 
it  at  rather  a  high  figure.  The  cucking-stool  wherein  the  scold  was 
bound  before  her  own  door  to  be  pelted  and  insulted  by  the  mob,  and 
the  ducking-stool  in  which  she  was  ducked  and  half-drowned,  were 
rough  modes  of  showing  dislike  to  an  unpleasant  habit.  Certainly  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  them  revived,  and,  indeed,  we  rarely  meet  nowadays 
with  the  same  kind  or  amount  of  shrewishness  that  was  once  so  general 
in  all  classes,  and  punished  so  severely  among  the  poor.  Manners 
have  so  far  softened  and  become  refined  that  a  shrew  of  the  lady  class, 
however  shrewish  she  may  be,  has  to  refrain  from  abusive  epithets 
under  pain  of  class  degradation,  and  must  confine  herself  to  the  ex- 
pression of  her  displeasure  without  the  aid  of  full-flavoured  adjectives. 
Yet,  though  the  form  may  be  so  much  softened,  the  vice  is  not  eradi- 
cated ;  and  what  we  want  to  make  clear  is,  that  scolding  is  a  vice  like 
any  other,  difficult  to  shake  off  when  once  adopted,  and  one  that  eats 
into  the  moral  nature  more  deeply  than  people  are  aware  of.  And  the 
odd  part  of  the  business  is  that  most  shrews  are  unconscious  of 
deserving  blame.  The  woman  who  rails  and  fumes  at  every  trifling 
annoyance  that  occurs,  till  she  makes  the  whole  house  miserable,  does 
not  know  that  she  is  committing  a  sin.  She  only  thinks  herself 
wronged  by  circumstances  or  by  people,  and  that  she  is  exercising  a 
righteous  indignation,  and  making  a  quite  justifiable  protest  against 
the  same.  She  does  not  dream  that  she  is  digging  the  grave  of  her 
own  happiness  and  esteem ;  but,  after  she  has  worried  her  family  to 
the  very  verge  of  madness,  laments  her  hard  case  in  not  being  loved 

—  she  who  would  do  so  much  for  them  !  So  she  would  in  all  proba- 
bility ;  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  her  temper,  not  her  heart,  that  is 
in  fault,  and  we  frequently  find  the  most  uncomfortable  shrew  capable 
of  the  most  heroic  virtue  when  the  pinch  comes.  Yet  as  pinches  are 
only  occasional,  and  the  ordinary  monotonous  highway  the  place  we 
mostly  walk  in,  the  shrew's  heroic  virtues  are  brought  into  play  but 
rarely,  while  her  shrewishness  is  a  thing  of  every  day,  and  her  power 

—  and  habit  —  of  making  people  unhappy,  one  that  has  no  ending  save 
in  death. 
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A  CAREFUL  estimate  of  the  widely  disseminated  power  with 
which  "the  Creator  has  endowed  mankind,  has  taught  me  to 
regard  success  as  the.  legitimate  result  of  judiciously  disposed  means  ; 
the  ultimatum  of  well  directed  effort. 

Concentration  and  equipoise  are  the  grand  secrets  which  compre- 
hend the  economy  of  forces.  It  is  to  uses  rather  than  means  that  we 
look  for  an  illustration  of  the  paradoxical  philosophy  of  cause  and 
effect ;  a  solution  of  the  mysterious  problem  of  human  capability. 

There  are  many  who  fail  in  consequence  of  misdirected  capacity ; 
who  squander  royal  means  to  very  paltry  ends ;  who  bankrupt  the 
grandest  intention  in  the  narrowness  of  material  endeavor  ;  who  sacri- 
fice immortal  purpose  to  the  miserable  exigency  of  the  day  and  the 
hour  •  who  live  and  love,  hate  and  suffer,  as  if  there  were  no  to-morrow, 
nor  eternity  in  which  to  render  an  account. 

More  execrable  are  the  class  of  human  beings  who  are  content  to 
drift ;  who  have  mistaken  God  and  destiny :  fate-bedriven,  languishing 
drones  in  the  great  swarming  hive  of  preparatory  life ;  late  sleepers 
in  the  golden  morning  of  action,  who  deal  with  existence  as  if  it  were 
a  game  of  hazard. 

The  good  In  such  natures  is  stifled,  and  seems  as  buds  of  April 
struggling  through  a  mould  of  faded  heather ;  diamonds  hidden  with 
the  dust  of  sense ;  a  faint  tracery  of  green,  springing  through  the 
stones  of  a  pavement  shutting  life's  verdure  in.  A  sad  epitome  of 
misdirected  effort  is  the  record  of  God's  chosen  children  of  inspiration. 

There  are  more  mute  inglorious  Miltons  than  he  whom  the  poet  has 
elegized  :  there  is  many  a  Ceesar  whose  voice  has  never  been  heard 
in  council-halls  of  State  ;  many  a  Hannibal  deprived  of  his  baptism 
of  blood,  and  Alexander  minus  his  sceptre  of  world-wide  empire. 

Who  knows  but  that  an  embryo  "  First  Consul "  may  be  lurking 
neath  the  unpretentious  garb  of  a  service-chastened  soldier  of  the 
second  empire  ?  Yet  Louis  and  the  world  at  large  will  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  rival,  until  a  Bonaparte  strikes  the  alarum  of  destiny. 

Great  events  are  born  of  convulsion  ;  yet  upon  apparently  insignifi- 
cant issues  are  hung  the  destinies  of  men.  But  for  the  negative  sign 
of  Lacoste,  Waterloo  had  never  fallen  to  Blucher,  nor  the  sunken  road 
of  Ohain  been  the  sepulchre  of  French  legions. 

Opportunity  is  often  the  gateway  to  advancement ;  then  let  us  lose 
none  for  want  of  proper  insight.  The  how  and  when  we  shall  make 
an  application  of  forces,  is  the  great  issue  at  stake.  There  is  every- 
thing in  beginning  right :  to  go  wrongly  into  the  harness  is  to  work 
without  system,  and  defeat  the  best  intention.  Let  us  work  earnestly  : 
levity  and  inertia  are  the  direst  foes  to  human  endeavor,  and  sloth  is 
inevitable  defeat. 
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Let  us  turn  to  the  royal  workers  of  destiny ;  men  who,  though  they 
carry  the  athlete's  iron  muscle  under  the  silken  tissue  of  effeminacy, 
are  wrought  of  the  stuff  of  which  victory  is  made :  they  are  living 
examples  of  the  predominance  of  human  will ;  the  ascendency  of 
mind  over  might,  of  spirit  over  matter.  They  are  fearless  to  resist 
and  to  endure.  Apparent  defeat  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  nerve, 
bone,  blood  and  muscle  of  a  new  endeavor. 

Lips,  which  perchance  have  drunk  gall  from  the  sweets  of  a  thousand 
cups,  will  tell  you  that  experience  is  wisdom  ;  that  existence  is  prepara- 
tion and  consecration  ;  that  the  chance  which  men  call  hazard  means 
God's  providence  ;  that  duty  is  life's  immortelle ;  that  patience  is 
courage,  and  work  is  success. 

Thus,  ever  binding  energy  to  effort  in  the  grand  economy  of  forces, 
they  have  grasped  with  desperate  zeal  the  purpose  lying  next  the 
omnipotent  heart,  and  found  God  in  the  thing  lying  nearest  to  be 
done. 

Life  is  a  test-fire,  useful  to  temper  the  metal  of  which  the  best 
characters  are  formed. 

I  remember,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard,  to  have 
turned  from  the  inspection  of  the  various  engines  and  munitions  of 
warfare  to  watch  the  great  hammer  which  fashioned  the  metal  for 
service.  The  substance  was  flinty  and  obdurate,  it  groaned  and 
crackled,  but  the  straight,  steady  stroke  of  the  hammer  never  ceased 
until  the  iron  was  rendered  malleable.  I  looked  upon  that  flattened 
mass  as  if  it  were  a  human  thing.  I  have  seen  lives,  proud  rebellious 
lives,  scorning  test  and  pulsing  with  conscious  power,  so  beat  into 
utility,  and  broken  over  a  rack  of  mortal  agony  for  the  service  of 
humanity  to  the  stature  of  Infinity.  I  have  seen  men  and  women, 
peers  of  saints  and  angels,  come  to  be  the  simple  drudges  of  destiny ; 
striving  with  faint  hearts  and  weak  hands  to  put  from  themselves  the 
lures  of  temptation  and  sin. 

Only  by  scars  is  the  victory  won  in  the  contest  with  life  and  with  fate. 
Suffering  is  the  second  sight  of  the  soul !  A  sure,  though  rugged  foot- 
path winding  o'er  sublimest  heights  to  God's  palm-shadowed  peace. 

Where  were  heaven's  angelic  martyrs  but  for  earth's  altar-fires  and 
crucifixions  ?  If  there  had  been  no  Calvary  there  would  be  no 
resurrection  ;  no  crucifixion  of  the  life  that  is ;  no  triumphant  entry 
into  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  of  which  time  is  a  faint  reflex,  an 
aspiring  suggestion,  a  fire  in  which  we  are  burned  clear  for  the 
illimitable  years  beyond.  Better  than  the  metal  stainless  for  lack  of 
trial,  is  that  which  comes  forth  cleansed  from  the  test-heats  of  perdi- 
tion. Passion  and  resistance  are  educators  ;  we  acquire  the  strength 
we  have  overcome.  Passive  virtue  is  suggestive  weakness  ;  possible 
frailty.  Negative  truth  is  positive  falsehood.  Trial  is  an  excellent 
disciplinarian.  The  purification  induced  by  the  test-fate,  may  be 
gloriously  perfected  through  courage,  patience,  and  service :  the  three 
terms  which  comprise  the  highest  and  holiest  requirement  of  life  and 
its  duties  in  the  economy  of  forces. 

Sallie  J.  Hancock. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.    SAPSEA. 

ACCEPTING  the  Jackass  as  the  type  of  self-sufficient  stupidity 
and  conceit  —  a  custom,  perhaps,  like  some  few  other  customs, 
more  conventional  than  fair  —  then  the  purest  Jackass  in  Cloisterham 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Sapsea,  Auctioneer. 

Mr.  Sapsea  "  dresses  at  "  the  Dean  ;  has  been  bowed  to  for  the 
Dean,  in  mistake  ;  has  even  been  spoken  to  in  the  street  as  My  Lord, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  Bishop  come  down  unexpectedly, 
without  his  chaplain.  Mr.  Sapsea  is  very  proud  of  this,  and  of  his 
voice,  and  of  his  style.  He  has  even  (in  selling  landed  property)  tried 
the  experiment  of  slightly  intoning  in  his  pulpit,  to  make  himself  more 
like  what  he  takes  to  be  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  article.  So,  in 
ending  a  Sale  by  Public  Auction,  Mr.  Sapsea  finishes  off  with  an  air 
of  bestowing  a  benediction  on  the  assembled  brokers,  which  leaves 
the  real  Dean  —  a  modest  and  worthy  gentleman  —  far  behind. 

Mr.  Sapsea  has  many  admirers  ;  indeed,  the  proposition  is  carried 
by  a  large  local  majority,  even  including  non-believers  in  his  wisdom, 
that  he  is  a  credit  to  Cloisterham.  He  possesses  the  great  qualities 
of  being  portentous  and  dull,  and  of  having  a  roll  in  his  speech,  and 
another  roll  in  his  gait ;  not  to  mention  a  certain  gravely-flowing 
action  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  were  presently  going  to  Confirm  the 
individual  with  whom  he  holds  discourse.  Much  nearer  sixty  years  of 
age  than  fifty,  with  a  flowing  outline  of  stomach,  and  horizontal 
creases  in  his  waistcoat ;  reputed  to  be  rich  ;  voting  at  elections  in 
the  strictly  respectable  interest ;  morally  satisfied  that  nothing  but  he 
himself  has  grown  since  he  was  a  baby;  how  can  dunderheaded  Mr. 
Sapsea  be  otherwise  than  a  credit  to  Cloisterham,  and  society  ? 

Mr.  Sapsea's  premises  are  in  the  High  Street,  over  against  the 
Nuns'  House.  They  are  of  about  the  period  of  the  Nuns'  House, 
irregularly  modernised  here  and  there,  as  steadily  deteriorating  genera- 
tions found,  more  and  more,  that  they  preferred  air  and  light  to  Fever 
and  the  Plague.  Over  the  doorway  is  a  wooden  effigy,  about  half 
life-size,  representing  Mr.  Sapsea's  father,  in  a  curly  wig  and  toga,  in 
.the  act  of  selling.  The  chastity  of  the  idea,  and  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  little  finger,  hammer,  and  pulpit,  have  been  much  admired. 

Mr.  Sapsea  sits  in  his  dull  ground-floor  sitting-room,  giving  first  on 
his  paved  back-yard,  and  then  on  his  railed-off  garden.  Mr.  Sapsea 
has  a  bottle  of  port-wine  on  a  table  before  the  fire  —  the  fire  is  an 
early  luxury,  but  pleasant  on  the  cool  chilly  autumn  evening  —  and  is 
characteristically  attended  by  his  portrait,  his  eight-day  clock,  and  his 
weather-glass.     Characteristically,  because  he  would   uphold   himself 
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against  mankind,  his  weather-glass  against  Weather,  and  his  clock 
against  time. 

By  Mr.  Sapsea's  side  on  the  table  are  a  writing-desk  and  writing 
materials.  Glancing  at  a  scrap  of  manuscript,  Mr.  Sapsea  reads  it  to 
himself  with  a  lofty  air,  and  then,  slowly  pacing  the  room  with  his 
thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  repeats  it  from  memory  ;  so 
internally,  though  with  much  dignity,  that  the  word  "  Ethelind'a "  is 
alone  audible. 

There  are  three  wine-glasses  in  a  tray  on  the  table.  His  serving- 
maid  entering,  and  announcing  "  Mr.  Jasper  is  come,  sir,"  Mr.  Sapsea 
waves  "  Admit  him,"  and  draws  two  wine-glasses  from  the  rank,  as 
being  claimed. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  the  honor 
of  receiving  you  here  for  the  first  time."  Mr.  Sapsea  does  the  honors 
of  his  house  in  this  wise. 

"  You  are  very  good.  The  honor  is  mine  and  the  self-congratula- 
tion is  mine." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  But  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  receive  you  in  my  humble  home.  And  that  is 
what  I  would  not  say  to  everybody."  Ineffable  loftiness  on  Mr. 
Sapsea's  part  accompanies  these  words,  as  leaving  the  sentence  to  be 
understood :  "  You  will  not  easily  believe  that  your  society  can  be  a 
satisfaction  to  a  man  like  myself;  nevertheless,  it  is." 

"I  have  for  some  time  desired  to  know  you,  Mr.  Sapsea." 

"  And  I,  sir,  have  long  known  you  by  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste. 
Let  me  fill  your  glass.  I  will  give  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Sapsea,  filling 
his  own : 

"  When  the  French  come  over, 
May  we  meet  them  at  Dover  ! " 

This  was  a  patriotic  toast  in  Mr.  Sapsea's  infancy,  and  he  is  there- 
fore fully  convinced  of  its  being  appropriate  to  any  subsequent  era. 

"You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant,  Mr.  Sapsea,"  observes  Jasper, 
watching  the  auctioneer  with  a  smile  as  the  latter  stretches  out  his  legs 
before  the  fire,  "that  you  know  the  world." 

"Well,  sir,"  is  the  chuckling  reply,  "  I  think  I  know  something  of  it ; 
something  of  it." 

"  Your  reputation  for  that  knowledge  has  always  interested  and  sur- 
prised me,  and  made  me  wish  to  know  you.  For  Cloisterham  is  a 
little  place.  Cooped  up  in  it  myself,  I  know  nothing  beyond  it,  and 
feel  it  to  be  a  very  little  place." 

"  If  I  have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries,  young  man,"  Mr.  Sapsea 
begins,  and  then  stops :  "  You  will  excuse  my  calling  you  young  man, 
Mr.  Jasper  ?     You  are  much  my  junior." 

"By  all  means." 

"  If  I  have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries,  young  man,  foreign  coun- 
tries have  come  to  me.  They  have  come  to  me  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  I  have  improved  upon  my  opportunities.  Put  it  that  I  take  an 
inventory,  or  make  a  catalogue.  I  see  a  French  clock.  I  never  saw 
him  before  in  my  life,  but  I  instantly  lay  my  finger  on  him  and  say 
'  Paris ! '     I   see   some  cups  and  saucers   of  Chinese  make,  equally 
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strangers  to  me  personally :  I  put  my  finger  on  them,  then  and  there, 
and  I  say  '  Pekin,  Nankin,  and  Canton.'  It  is  the  same  with  Japan, 
with  Egypt,  and  with  bamboo  and  sandal-wood  from  the  East  Indies  ; 
I  put  my  finger  on  them  all.  I  have  put  my  finger  on  the  North  Pole 
before  now,  and  said,  '  Spear  of  Esquimaux  make,  for  half  a  pint  of 
pale  sherry ! '  " 

"  Really  ?  A  very  remarkable  way,  Mr.  Sapsea,  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  things." 

"  I  mention  it,  sir,"  Mr.  Sapsea  rejoins,  with  unspeakable  compla- 
cency, "  because,  as  I  say,  it  don't  do  to  boast  of  what  you  are  •  but 
show  how  you  came  to  be  it,  and  then  you  prove  it." 

"Most  interesting.     We  were  to  speak  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sapsea." 

"We  were,  sir."  Mr.  Sapsea  fill's  both  glasses,  and  takes  the 
decanter  into  safe  keeping  again.  "  Before  I  consult  your  opinion  as 
a  man  of  taste  on  this  little  trifle" — holding  it  up — "which  is  but  a 
trifle,  and  still  has  required  some  thought,  sir,  some  little  fever  of  the 
brow,  I  ought  perhaps  to  describe  the  character  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Sapsea,  now  dead  three-quarters  of  a  year." 

Mr.  Jasper  in  the  act  of  yawning  behind  his  wine-glass,  puts  down 
that  screen,  and  calls  up  a  look  of  interest.  It  is  a  little  impaired  in 
its  expressiveness  by  his  having  a  shut-up  gape  still  to  dispose  of,  with 
watering  eyes. 

"  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  so,"  Mr.  Sapsea  proceeds,  "  when  I 
had  enlarged  my  mind  up  to  —  I  will  not  say  to  what  it  now  is,  for 
that  might  seem  to  aim  at  too  much,  but  up  to  the  pitch  of  wanting 
another  mind  to  be  absorbed  in  it  —  I  cast  my  eye  about  me  for  a 
nuptial  partner.     Because,  as  I  say,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

Mr.  Jasper  appears  to  commit  this  original  idea  to  memory. 

"  Miss  Brobity  at  that  time  kept,  I  will  not  call  it  the  rival  establish- 
ment to  the  establishment  at  the  Nuns'  House  opposite,  but  I  will  call 
it  the  other  parallel  establishment  down  town.  The  world  did  have  it 
that  she  showed  a  passion  for  attending  my  sales,  when  they  took 
place  on  half-holidays,  or  in  vacation  time.  The  world  did  put  it 
about  that  she  admired  my  style.  The  world  did  notice  that,  as  time 
flowed  by,  my  style  became  traceable  in  the  dictation-exercises  of 
Miss  Brobity's  pupils.  Young  man,  a  whisper  even  sprang  up  in 
obscure  malignity,  that  one  ignorant  and  besotted  Churl  (a  parent)  so 
committed  himself  as  to  object  to  it  by  name.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this.  For,  is  it  likely  that  any  human  creature  in  his  right  senses 
would  so  lay  himself  open  to  be  pointed  at,  by  what  I  call  the  finger 
of  scorn  ? " 

Mr.  Jasper  shakes  his  head.  Not  in  the  least  likely.  Mr.  Sapsea, 
in  a  grandiloquent  state  of  absence  of  mind,  seems  to  refill  his 
visitor's  glass,  which  is  full  already ;  and  does  really  refill  his  own, 
which  is  empty. 

"  Miss  Brobity's  Being,  young  man,  was  deeply  imbued  with  homage 
to  Mind.  She  revered  Mind,  when  launched,  or,  as  I  say,  precipitated, 
on  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world.  When  I  made  my  proposal, 
she  did  me  the  honor  to  be  so  overshadowed  with  a  species  of  Awe, 
as  to  be  able  to  articulate  only  the  two  words,  '  Oh  Thou  ! ' — meaning 
myself.     Her  limpid  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  her  semi-trans- 
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parent  hands  were  clasped  together,  pallor  overspread  her  aquiline 
features,  and,  though  encouraged  to  proceed,  she  never  did  proceed  a 
word  further.  I  disposed  of  the  parallel  establishment,  by  private 
contract,  and  we  became  as  nearly  one  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  But  she  never  could,  and  she  never  did,  find  a 
phrase  satisfactory  to  her  perhaps-too-favorable  estimate  of  my  intel- 
lect. To  the  very  last  (feeble  action  of  liver),  she  addressed  me  in 
the  same  unfinished  terms." 

Mr.  Jasper  has  closed  his  eyes  as  the  auctioneer  has  deepened  his 
voice.  He  now  abruptly  opens  them,  and  says,  in  unison  with  the 
deepened  voice  "Ah  !" — rather  as  if  stopping  himself  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  adding — "  men  !  " 

"  I  have  been  since,"  says  Mr.  Sapsea,  with  his  legs  stretched  out, 
and  solemnly  enjoying  himself  with  the  wine  and  the  fire,  "  what  you 
behold  me  ;  I  have  been  since  a  solitary  mourner;  I  have  been  since, 
as  I  say,  wasting  my  evening  conversation  on  the  desert  air.  I  will 
not  say  that  I  have  reproached  myself;  but  there  have  been  times 
when  I  have  asked  myself  the  question  :  What  if  her  husband  had 
been  nearer  on  a  level  with  her?  \i  she  had  not  had  to  look  up  quite 
so  high,  what  might  the  stimulating  action  have  been  upon  the  liver?" 

Mr.  Jasper  says,  with  an  appearance  of  having  fallen  into  dreadfully 
low  spirits,  that  "he  supposes  it  was  to  be." 

"  We  can  only  suppose  so,  sir,"  Mr.  Sapsea  coincides.  "  As  I  say, 
Man  proposes,  Heaven  disposes.  It  may  or  may  not  be  putting  the 
same  thought  in  another  form  ;  but  that  is  the  way  I  put  it." 

Mr.  Jasper  murmurs  assent. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Jasper,"  resumes  the  auctioneer,  producing  his 
scrap  of  manuscript,  "  Mrs.  Sapsea's  monument  having  had  full  time 
to  settle  and  dry,  let  me  take  your  opinion,  as  a  man  of  taste,  on 
the  inscription  I  have  (as  I  before  remarked,  not  without  some  little 
fever  of  the  brow),  drawn  out  for  it.  Take  it  in  your  own  hand.  The 
setting-out  of  the  lines  requires  to  be  followed  with  the  eye,  as  well  as 
the  contents  with  the  mind." 

Mr.  Jasper  complying,  sees  and  reads  as  follows  : 

ETHELINDA, 

Reverential  Wife  of 
MR.    THOMAS    SAPSEA, 

AUCTIONEER,    VALUER,     ESTATE    AGENT,     etc., 
OK   THIS   CITY, 

Whose  knowledge  of  the  World, 

Though  somewhat  extensive, 

Never  brought  him  acquainted  with 

A  SPIRIT 

More  capable  of 

LOOKING    UP    TO    HIM. 
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STRANGER  PAUSE 

And  ask  thyself  the  Question, 

CANST    THOU    DO    LIKEWISE? 

If  Not, 

WITH   A   BLUSH   RETIRE. 

Mr.  Sapsea  having  risen  and  stationed  himself  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  effect  of  these  lines  on  the 
countenance  of  a  man  of  taste,  consequently  has  his  face  toward  the 
door,  when  his  serving-maid,  again  appearing,  announces,  "  Durdles  is 
come,  sir  ! "  He  promptly  draws  forth  and  fills  the  third  wine-glass, 
as  being  now  claimed,  and  replies,  "Show  Durdles  in." 

"  Admirable  !  "  quoth  Mr.  Jasper,  handing  back  the  paper. 

"  You  approve,  sir  ?  " 

"  Impossible  not  to  approve.  Striking,  characteristic,  and  com- 
plete." 

The  auctioneer  inclines  his  head,  as  one  accepting  his  due  and  giving 
a  receipt ;  and  invites  the  entering  Durdles  to  take  off  that  glass  of 
wine  (handing  the  same),  for  it  will  warm  him. 

Durdles  is  a  stone-mason  ;  chiefly  in  the  gravestone,  tomb,  and 
monument  way,  and  wholly  of  their  color  from  head  to  foot.  No  man 
is  better  known  in  Cloisterham.  He  is  the  chartered  libertine  of  the 
place.  Fame  trumpets  him  a  wonderful  workman  —  which,  for  aught 
that  anybody  knows,  he  may  be  (as  he  never  works) ;  and  a  wonderful 
sot  —  which  everybody  knows  he  is.  With  the  Cathedral  crypt  he  is 
better  acquainted  than  any  living  authority  ;  it  may  even  be  than  any 
dead  one.  It  is  said  that  the  intimacy  of  this  acquaintance  began  in 
his  habitually  resorting  to  that  secret  place,  to  lock  out  the  Cloisterham 
boy-populace,  and  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  liquor :  he  having  ready  access 
to  the  Cathedral,  as  contractor  for  rough  repairs.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  does  know  much  about  it ;  and  in  the  demolition  of  impedimental 
fragments  of  wall,  buttress,  and  pavement,  has  seen  strange  sights. 
He  often  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  ;  perhaps  being  a  little 
misty  as  to  his  own  identity  when  he  narrates ;  perhaps  impartially 
adopting  the  Cloisterham  nomenclature  in  reference  to  a  character  of 
acknowledged  distinction.  Thus  he  will  say,  touching  his  strange 
sights  :  "  Durdles  come  upon  the  old  chap,"  in  reference  to  a  buried 
magnate  of  ancient  time  and  high  degree,  "  by  striking  right  into  the 
coffin  with  his  pick.  The  old  chap  gave  Durdles  a  look  with  his  open 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Is  your  name  Durdles  ?  Why,  my  man,  I've 
been  waiting  for  you  a  Devil  of  a  time  ! '  And  then  he  turned  to 
powder."  With  a  two- foot  rule  always  in  his  pocket,  Durdles  goes 
continually  sounding  and  tapping  all  about  and  about  the  Cathedral ; 
and  whenever  he  says  to  Tope  :  "  Tope,  here's  another  old  'tin  in  here  !  " 
Tope  announces  it  to  the  Dean  as  an  established  discovery. 

In  a  suit  of  coarse  flannel  with  horn  buttons,  a  yellow  neckerchief 

with  draggled  ends,  an  old  hat  more  russet-colored  than  black,  and 

laced  boots  of  the   hue  of  his  stony  calling,  Durdles  leads  a  hazy, 

gypsy  sort  of  life,  carrying  his  dinner  about  with  him  in  a  small  bundle, 
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and  sitting  on  all  manner  of  tombstones  to  dine.  This  dinner  of 
Durdles's  has  become  quite  a  Cloisterham  institution  :  not  only  because 
of  his  never  appearing  in  public  without  it,  but  because  of  its  having 
been,  on  certain  renowned  occasions,  taken  into  custody  along  with 
Durdles  (as  drunk  and  incapable),  and  exhibited  before  the  Bench  of 
Justices  at  the  Town  Hall.  These  occasions,  however,  have  been  few 
and  far  apart ;  Durdles  being  as  seldom  drunk  as  sober.  For  the  rest, 
he  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  he  lives  in  a  little  antiquated  hole  of  a  house 
that  was  never  finished  :  supposed  to  be  built,  so  far,  of  stones  stolen 
from  the  city  wall.  To  this  abode  there  is  an  approach,  ankle-deep  in 
stone-chips,  resembling  a  petrified  grove  of  tombstones,  urns,  draperies, 
and  broken  columns,  in  all  stages  of  sculpture.  Herein,  two  journey- 
men incessantly  chip,  while  other  two  journeymen,  who  face  each  other, 
incessantly  saw  stone  ;  dipping  as  regularly  in  and  out  of  their  shelter- 
ing sentry-boxes,  as  if  they  were  mechanical  figures  emblematical  of 
Time  and  Death. 

To  Durdles,  when  he  has  consumed  his  glass  of  port,  Mr.  Sapsea 
intrusts  that  precious  effort  of  his  Muse.  Durdles  unfeelingly  takes 
out  his  two-foot  rule,  and  measures  the  lines  calmly,  alloying  them  with 
stone-grit. 

"  This  is  for  the  monument,  is  it,  Mr.  Sapsea  ? " 

"The  Inscription.  Yes."  Mr.  Sapsea  waits  for  its  effect  on  a 
common  mind. 

"  It'll  come  in  to  a  eighth  of  a  inch,"  says  Durdles.  "  Your  servant, 
Mr.  Jasper.     Hope  I  see  you  well." 

"  How  are  you,  Durdles  ? " 

"  I've  got  a  touch  of  the  Tombatism  on  me,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  that  I 
must  expect." 

"You  mean  the  Rheumatism,"  says  Sapsea,  in  a  sharp  tone.  (He 
is  nettled  by  having  his  composition  so  mechanically  received.) 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  mean,  Mr.  Sapsea,  the  Tombatism.  It's  another 
sort  from  Rheumatism.  Mr.  Jasper  knows  what  Durdles  means.  You 
get  among  them  Tombs  afore  it's  well  light  on  a  winter  morning,  and 
keep  on,  as  the  Catechism  says,  a-walking  in  the  same  all  the  days  of 
your  life,  and yoiiW  know  what  Durdles  means." 

"  It  is  a  bitter  cold  place,"  Mr.  Jasper  assents,  with  an  antipathetic 
shiver. 

"  And  if  it's  bitter  cold  for  you,  up  in  the  chancel,  with  a  lot  of  live 
breath  smoking  out  about  you,  what  the  bitterness  is  to  Durdles,  down 
in  the  crypt  among  the  earthy  damps  there,  and  the  dead  breath  of  the 
old  'uns,"  returns  that  individual,  "Durdles  leaves  you  to  judge. —  Is 
this  to  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  Mr.  Sapsea  ? " 

Mr.  Sapsea,  with  an  Author's  anxiety  to  rush  into  publication,  replies 
that  it  cannot  be  out  of  hand  too  soon. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  have  the  key,  then,"  says  Durdles. 

"  Why,  man,  it  is  not  to  be  put  inside  the  monument !  " 

"  Durdles  knows  where  it's  to  be  put,  Mr.  Sapsea ;  no  man  better. 
Ask  'ere  a  man  in  Cloisterham  whether  Durdles  knows  his  work." 

Mr.  Sapsea  rises,  takes  a  key  from  a  drawer,  unlocks  an  iron  safe 
let  into  the  wall,  and  takes  from  it  another  key. 

"  When  Durdles  puts  a  touch  or  a  finish  upon  his  work,  no  matter 
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where,  inside  or  outside,  Uurdles  likes  to  look  at  his  work  all  round, 
and  see  that  his  work  is  a-doing  him  credit,"  Durdles  explains,  dog- 
gedly. 

The  key  proffered  him  by  the  bereaved  widower  being  a  large  one, 
he  slips  his  two-foot  rule  into  a  side-pocket  of  his  flannel  trousers  made 
for  it,  and  deliberately  opens  his  flannel  coat,  and  opens  the  mouth  of 
a  large  breast-pocket  within  it  before  taking  the  key  to  place  it  in  that 
repository. 

"  Why,  Durdles  !  "  exclaims  Jasper,  looking  on  amused.  "  You  are 
undermined  with  pockets  !  " 

"  And  I  carries  weight  in  'em,  too,  Mr.  Jasper.  Feel  those  ;  "  pro- 
ducing two  other  large  keys. 

"  Hand  me  Mr.  Sapsea's  likewise.  Surely  this  is  the  heaviest  of  the 
three." 

"  You'll  find  'em  much  of  a  muchness,  I  expect,"  says  Durdles. 
"  They  all  belong  to  monuments.  They  all  open  Durdles's  work. 
Durdles  keeps  the  keys  of  his  work  mostly.  Not  that  they're  much 
used." 

"  By-the-by,"  it  comes  into  Jasper's  mind  to  say,  as  he  idly  examines 
the  keys  :  "  I  have  been  going  to  ask  you,  many  a  day,  and  have 
always  forgotten.  You  know  they  sometimes  call  you  Stony  Durdles, 
don't  you  ? " 

"Cloisterham  knows  me  as  Durdles,  Mr.  Jasper." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  of  course.     But  the  boys  sometimes  — " 

"  Oh  !  If  you  mind  them  young  Imps  of  boys  — "  Durdles  gruffly 
interrupts. 

"  I  don't  mind  them  any  more  than  you  do.  But  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion the  other  day  among  the  Choir,  whether  Stony  stood  for 
Tony  ;"  clinking  one  key  against  another. 

("Take  care  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.") 

"  Or  whether  Stony  stood  for  Stephen  ; "  clinking  with  a  change  of 
keys. 

("You  can't  make  a  pitch-pipe  of  'em,  Mr.  Jasper.") 

"  Or  whether  the  name  comes  from  your  trade.  How  stands  the 
fact?" 

Mr.  Jasper  weighs  the  three  keys  in  his  hand,  lifts  his  head  from  his 
idly-stooping  attitude  over  the  fire,  and  delivers  the  keys  to  Durdles 
with  an  ingenuous  and  friendly  face. 

But  the  stony  one  is  a  gruff  one  likewise,  and  that  hazy  state  of  his 
is  always  an  uncertain  state,  highly  conscious  of  its  dignity,  and  prone 
to  take  offence.  He  drops  his  two  keys  back  into  his  pocket  one  by 
one,  and  buttons  them  up ;  he  takes  his  dinner-bundle  from  the  chair- 
back  on  which  he  hung  it  when  he  came  in ;  he  distributes  the  weight 
he  carries,  by  tying  the  third  key  up  in  it,  as  though  he  were  an 
Ostrich,  and  liked  to  dine  off  cold  iron ;  and  he  gets  out  of  the  room, 
deigning  no  word  of  answer. 

Mr.  Sapsea  then  proposes  a  hit  at  backgammon,  which,  seasoned 
with  his  own  improving  conversation,  and  terminating  in  a  supper  of 
cold  roast-beef  and  salad,  beguiles  the  golden  evening  until  pretty 
late.  Mr.  Sapsea's  wisdom  being,  in  its  delivery  to  mortals,  rather  of 
the  diffuse  than  the  epigrammatic  order,  is  by  no  means  expended 
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even  then  ;  but  his  visitor  intimates  that  he  will  come  back  for  more 
of  the  precious  commodity  on  future  occasions,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  lets 
him  off  for  the  present,  to  ponder  on  the  instalment  he  carries  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MR.     DURDLES    AND    FRIEND. 

John  Jasper,  on  his  way  home  through  the  Close,  is  brought  to  a 
stand-still  by  the  spectacle  of  Stony  Durdles,  dinner-bundle  and  all, 
leaning  his  back  against  the  iron-railing  of  the  burial-ground  enclosing 
it  from  the  old  cloister-arches  ;  and  a  hideous  small  boy  in  rags  flinging 
stones  at  him  as  a  well-defined  mark  in  the  moonlight.  Sometimes 
the  stones  hit  him,  and  sometimes  they  miss  him,  but  Durdles  seems 
indifferent  to  either  fortune.  The  hideous  small  boy,  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  he  hits  Durdles,  blows  a  whistle  of  triumph  through  a  jagged 
gap  convenient  for  the  purpose,  in  the  front  of  his  mouth,  where  half 
his  teeth  are  wanting  ;  and  whenever  he  misses  him,  yelps  out  "  Mulled 
agin  ! "  and  tries  to  atone  for  the  failure  by  taking  a  more  correct  and 
vicious  aim. 

"  What  are  you  doing  to  the  man  ? "  demands  Jasper,  stepping  out 
into  the  moonlight  from  the  shade. 

"  Making  a  cock-shy  of  him,"  replies  the  hideous  small  boy. 

"Give  me  those  stones  in  your  hand." 

"Yes,  I'll  give  'em  you  down  your  throat,  if  you  come  a-ketching 
hold  of  me,"  says  the  small  boy,  shaking  himself  loose,  and  backing. 
"  I'll  smash  your  eye,  if  you  don't  look  out !  " 

"  Baby-Devil  that  you  are,  what  has  the  man  done  to  you  ? " 

"  He  won't  go  home." 

"What  is  that  to  you?" 

"  He  gives  me  a  'apenny  to  pelt  him  home  if  I  ketches  him  out  too 
late,"  says  the  boy.  And  then  chants,  like  a  little  savage,  half 
stumbling  and  half  dancing  among  the  rags  and  laces  of  his  dilapi- 
dated boots  : 

"  Widely  widdy  wen  ! 
I  —  ket  —  ches  —  Im  —  out  —  ar  —  ter  —  ten, 
Widdy  widdy  wy ! 

Then  —  E  —  don't  —  go  —  then  —  I  —  shy  — 
Widdy  Widdy  Wake-cock  warning  ! " 

—  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  on  the  last  word,  and  one  more 
delivery  at  Durdles. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  poetical  note  of  preparation,  agreed  upon, 
as  a  caution  to  Durdles  to  stand  clear  if  he  can,  or  to  betake  himself 
homeward. 

John  Jasper  invites  the  boy  with  a  beck  of  his  head  to  follow  him 
(feeling  it  hopeless  to  drag  him,  or  coax  him),  and  crosses  to  the  iron- 
railing  where  the   Stony  (and  stoned)  One  is  profoundly  meditating. 

"  Do  you  know  this  thing,  this  child  ? "  asks  Jasper,  at  a  loss  for  a 
word  that  will  define  this  thing. 

"  Deputy,"  says  Durdles,  with  a  nod. 

"  Is  that  it's  —  his  —  name  ? " 
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"  Deputy,"  assents  Durdles. 

"I'm  man-servant  up  at  the  Travellers'  Twopenny  in  Gas  Works 
Garding,"  this  thing  explains.  "  All  us  man-servants  at  Travellers 
Lodgins  is  named  Deputy.  When  we're  chock  full  and  the  Travellers 
is  all  a-bed  I  come  out  for  my  'elth."  Then  withdrawing  into  the  road, 
and  taking  aim,  he  resumes : 

"  Widdy  Widdy  wen  ! 
I  —  ket  —  ches  —  Im  —  out  —  ar  —  ter  — " 

"Hold  your  hand,"  cries  Jasper,  "and  don't  throw  while  I  stand  so 
near  him,  or  I'll  kill  you!  —  Come,  Durdles  ;  let  me  walk  home  with 
you  to-night.     Shall  I  carry  your  bundle  ?  " 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  replies  Durdles,  adjusting  it.  "  Durdles  was 
making  his  reflections  here  when  you  come  up,  sir,  surrounded  by 
his  works,  like  a  poplar  Author. — Your  own  brother-in-law;"  intro- 
ducing a  sarcophagus  within  the  railing,  white  and  cold  in  the  moon- 
light. "  Mrs.  Sapsea ; "  introducing  the  monument  of  that  devoted 
wife.  "  Late  Incumbent ; "  introducing  the  Reverend  Gentleman's 
broken  column.  "Departed  Assessed  Taxes;"  introducing  a  vase 
and  towel,  standing  on  what  might  represent  the  cake  of  soap. 
"  Former  pastry-cook  and  muffm-maker,  much  respected  ; "  introducing 
gravestone.  "  All  safe  and  sound  here,  sir,  and  all  Durdles's  work ! 
Of  the  common  folk  that  is  merely  bundled  up  in  turf  and  brambles, 
the  less  said  the  better.     A  poor  lot,  soon  forgot." 

"  This  creature,  Deputy,  is  behind  us,"  says  Jasper,  looking  back. 
"  Is  he  to  follow  us  ? " 

The  relations  between  Durdles  and  Deputy  are  of  a  capricious  kind  ; 
for,  on  Durdles's  turning  himself  about  with  the  slow  gravity  of  beery 
soddenness,  Deputy  makes  a  pretty  wide  circuit  into  the  road,  and 
stands  on  the  defensive. 

"  You  never  cried  Widdy  Warning  before  you  begun  to-night,"  says 
Durdles,  unexpectedly  reminded  of,  or  imagining,  an  injury. 

"  Yer  lie,  I  did,"  says  Deputy,  in  his  only  form  of  polite  contradic- 
tion. 

"  Own  brother,  sir,"  observes  Durdles,  turning  himself  about  again, 
and  as  unexpectedly  forgetting  his  offence  as  he  had  recalled  or  con- 
ceived it ;  "  own  brother  to  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  !  But  I  gave  him  an 
object  in  life." 

"  At  which  he  takes  aim  ?  "  Mr.  Jasper  suggests. 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  returns  Durdles,  quite  satisfied  ;  "  at  which  he  takes 
aim.  I  took  him  in  hand  and  gave  him  an  object.  What  was  he 
before  ?  A  destroyer.  What  work  did  he  do  ?  Nothing  but  destruc- 
tion. What  did  he  earn  by  it?  Short  terms  in  Cloisterham  Jail. 
Not  a  person,  not  a  piece  of  property,  not  a  winder,  not  a  horse,  nor  a 
clog,  nor  a  cat,  nor  a  bird,  nor  a  fowl,  nor  a  pig,  but  what  he  stoned, 
for  want  of  an  enlightened  object.  I  put  that  enlightened  object 
before  him,  and  now  he  can  turn  his  honest  half-penny  by  the  three 
penn'orth  a  week." 

"I  wonder  he  has  no  competitors." 

"He  has  plenty,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  he  stones  'em  all  away.  Now,  I 
don't  know  what  this  scheme  of  mine  comes  to,"  pursues   Durdles, 
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considering  about  it  with  the  same  sodden  gravity ;  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  may  precisely  call  it.  It  ain't  a  sort  of  a  —  scheme  of  a  — 
National  Education  ? " 

"  I  should  say  not,"  replies  Jasper. 

"/should  say  not,"  assents  Durdles  ;  "then  we  won't  try  to  give  it 
a  name." 

"  He  still  keeps  behind  us,"  repeats  Jasper,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  ;  "  is  he  to  follow  us  ? " 

"  We  can't  help  going  round  by  the  Travellers'  Twopenny,  if  we  go 
the  short  way,  which  is  the  back  way,"  Durdles  answers,  "  and  we'll 
drop  him  there." 

So  they  go  on  ;  Deputy,  as  a  rear-rank  of  one,  taking  open  order, 
and  invading  the  silence  of  the  hour  and  place  by  stoning  every  wall, 
post,  pillar,  and  other  inanimate  object,  by  the  deserted  way. 

"  Is  there  anything  new  down  in  the  crypt,  Durdles  ? "  asked  John 
Jasper. 

"  Anything  old,  I  think  you  mean,"  growls  Durdles.  "  It  ain't  a 
spot  for  novelty." 

"  Any  new  discovery  on  your  part,  I  meant." 

"  There's  an  old  'un  under  the  seventh  pillar  on  the  left  as  you  go 
down  the  broken  steps  of  the  little  underground  chapel  as  formerly 
was  ;  I  make  him  out  (so  fur  as  I've  made  him  out  yet)  to  be  one  of 
them  old  'mis  with  a  crook.  To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  passages 
in  the  walls,  and  of  the  steps  and  doors,  by  which  they  come  and  went, 
them  crooks  must  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  the  old  'uns  ! 
Two  on  'em  meeting  promiscuous  must  have  hitched  one  another  by 
the  mitre,  pretty  often,  I  should  say." 

Without  any  endeavor  to  correct  the  literality  of  this  opinion,  Jasper 
surveys  his  companion  —  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  old  mortar, 
lime,  and  stone  grit  —  as  though  he,  Jasper,  were  getting  imbued  with 
a  romantic  interest  in  his  weird  life. 

"Yours  is  a  curious  existence." 

Without  furnishing  the  least  clew  to  the  question,  whether  he  receives 
this  as  a  compliment  or  as  quite  the  reverse,  Durdles  gruffly  answers : 
"Yours  is  another." 

"  Well !  Inasmuch  as  my  lot  is  cast  in  the  same  old  earthy,  chilly, 
never-changing  place,  Yes.  But  there  is  much  more  mystery  and 
interest  in  your  connection  with  the  Cathedral  than  in  mine.  Indeed, 
I  am  beginning  to  have  some  idea  of  asking  you  to  take  me  on  as  a 
sort  of  student,  or  free  'prentice,  under  you,  and  to  let  me  go  about 
with  you  sometimes,  and  see  some  of  these  odd  nooks  in  which  you 
pass  your  days." 

The  Stony  One  replies,  in  a  general  way,  All  right.  Everybody 
knows  where  to  find  Durdles,  when  he's  wanted.  Which,  if  not  strictly 
true,  is  approximately  so,  if  taken  to  express  that  Durdles  may  always 
be  found  in  a  state  of  vagabondage  somewhere. 

"What  I  dwell  upon  most,"  says  Jasper,  pursuing  his  subject  of 
romantic  interest,  "  is  the  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  you  would 
seem  to  find  out  where  people  are  buried. —  What  is  the  matter  ?  That 
bundle  is  in  your  way ;  let  me  hold  it." 

Durdles  has  stopped  and  backed  a  little  (Deputy,  attentive  to  all  his 
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movements,  immediately  skirmishing  into  the  road)  and  was  looking 
about  for  some  ledge  or  corner  to  place  his  bundle  on,  when  thus  re- 
lieved of  it. 

"Just  you  give  me  my  hammer  out  of  that,"  says  Durdles,  "and  I'll 
show  you." 

Clink,  clink.     And  his  hammer  is  handed  him. 

"  Now  lookee  here.     You  pitch  your  note,  don't  you,  Mr.  Jasper?  " 

"Yes." 

"So  I  sound  for  mine.  I  take  my  hammer,  and  I  tap."  (Here  he 
strikes  the  pavement,  and  the  attentive  Deputy  skirmishes  at  a  rather 
wider  range,  as  supposing  that  his  head  may  be  in  requisition.)  "I 
tap,  tap,  tap.  Solid !  I  go  on  tapping.  Solid  still !  Tap  again. 
Halloa  !  Hollow  !  Tap  again,  persevering.  Solid  in  hollow  !  Tap, 
tap,  tap,  to  try  it  better.  Solid  in  hollow ;  and  inside  solid,  hollow 
again !  There  you  are  !  Old  'un  crumbled  away  in  stone  coffin,  in 
vault ! " 

"  Astonishing !  " 

"I  have  even  done  this,"  says  Durdles,  drawing  out  his  two-foot  rule 
(Deputy  meanwhile  skirmishing  nearer,  as  suspecting  that  Treasure 
may  be  about  to  be  discovered,  which  may  somehow  lead  to  his  own 
enrichment,  and  the  delicious  treat  of  the  discoverers  being  hanged 
by  the  neck,  on  his  evidence,  until  they  are  dead).  "  Say  that  hammer 
of  mine's  a  wall  —  my  work.  Two  ;  four  ;  and  two  is  six,"  measuring 
on  the  pavement.     "  Six  foot  inside  that  wall  is  Mrs.  Sapsea." 

"  Not  really  Mrs.  Sapsea  ?  " 

"  Say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Her  wall's  thicker,  but  say  Mrs.  Sapsea. 
Durdles  taps  that  wall  represented  by  that  hammer  and  says  after  good 
sounding :  '  Something  betwixt  us  ! '  Sure  enough,  some  rubbish  has 
been  left  in  that  same  six-foot  space  by  Durdles's  men !  " 

Jasper  opines  that  such  accuracy  "  is  a  gift." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  it  at  a  gift,"  returns  Durdles,  by  no  means  receiving 
the  observation  in  good  part.  "  I  worked  it  out  for  myself.  Durdles 
comes  by  his  knowledge  through  grubbing  deep  for  it,  and  having  it 
up  by  the  roots  when  it  don't  want  to  come. —  Halloa  you  Deputy!  " 

"  Widdy !  "  is  Deputy's  shrill  response,  standing  off  again. 

"  Catch  that  ha'penny.  And  don't  let  me  see  any  more  of  you  to- 
night, after  we  come  to  the  Travellers'  Twopenny." 

"  Warning ! "  returns  Deputy,  having  caught  the  halfpenny,  and 
appearing  by  this  mystic  word  to  express  his  assent  to  the  arrangement. 

They  have  but  to  cross  what  was  once  the  vineyard,  belonging  to 
what  was  once  the  Monastery,  to  come  into  the  narrow  back  lane 
wherein  stands  the  crazy  wooden  house  of  two  low  stories  currently 
known  as  the  Travellers'  Twopenny : —  a  house  all  warped  and  dis- 
torted, like  the  morals  of  the  travellers,  with  scant  remains  of  a  lattice- 
work porch  over  the  door,  and  also  of  a  rustic  fence  before  its  stamped- 
out  garden  ;  by  reason  of  the  travellers  being  so  bound  to  the  premises 
by  a  tender  sentiment  (or  so  fond  of  having  a  fire  by  the  roadside  in 
the  course  of  the  day),  that  they  never  can  be  persuaded  or  threatened 
into  departure,  without  violently  possessing  themselves  of  some  wooden 
forget-me-not,  and  bearing  it  off. 

The  semblance  of  an  inn  is  attempted  to  be  given  to  this  wretched 
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place  by  fragments  of  conventional  red  curtaining  in  the  windows, 
which  rags  are  made  muddily  transparent  in  the  night-season  by  feeble 
light  of  rush  or  cotton-dip  burning  dully  in  the  close  air  of  the  inside. 
As  Durdles  and  Jasper  come  near,  they  are  addressed  by  an  inscribed 
paper  lantern  over  the  door,  setting  forth  the  purport  of  the  house. 
They  are  also  addressed  by  some  half-dozen  other  hideous  small  boys — 
whether  twopenny  lodgers  or  followers  or  hangers-on  of  such,  who 
knows! — who,  as  if  attracted  by  some  carrion-scent  of  Deputy  in 
the  air,  start  into  the  moonlight,  as  vultures  might  gather  in  the  desert, 
and  instantly  fall  to  stoning  him  and  one  another. 

"  Stop,  you  young  brutes,"  cries  Jasper,  angrily,  "  and  let  us  go  by  ! " 

This  remonstrance  being  received  with  yells  and  flying  stones, 
according  to  a  custom  of  late  years  comfortably  established  among  the 
police  regulations  of  our  English  communities,  where  Christians  are 
stoned  on  all  sides,  as  if  the  days  of  Saint  Stephen  were  revived, 
Durdles  remarks  of  the  young  savages  with  some  point,  that  "  they 
haven't  got  an  object,"  and  leads  the  way  down  the  lane. 

At  the  corner  of  the  lane,  Jasper,  hotly  enraged,  checks  his  com- 
panion and  looks  back.  All  is  silent.  Next  moment,  a  stone  coming 
rattling  at  his  hat,  and  a  distant  yell  of  "Wake-cock  Warning!" 
followed  by  a  crow,  as  from  some  infernally-hatched  Chanticleer, 
apprising  him  under  whose  victorious  fire  he  stands,  he  turns  the  corner 
into  safety,  and  takes  Durdles  home  :  Durdles  stumbling  among  the 
litter  of  his  stony  yard  as  if  he  were  going  to  turn  head  foremost  into 
one  of  the  unfinished  tombs. 

John  Jasper  returns  by  another  way  to  his  gate-house,  and  entering 
softly  with  his  key,  finds  his  fire  still  burning.  He  takes  from  a  locked 
press,  a  peculiar-looking  pipe  which  he  fills  —  but  not  with  tobacco  — 
and,  having  adjusted  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  very  carefully,  with  a 
little  instrument,  ascends  an  inner  staircase  of  only  a  few  steps,  leading 
to  two  rooms.  One  of  these  is  his  own  sleeping-chamber :  the  other 
is  his  nephew's.     There  is  a  light  in  each. 

His  nephew  lies  asleep,  calm  and  untroubled.  John  Jasper  stands 
looking  down  upon  him,  his  unlighted  pipe  in  his  hand,  for  some  time, 
with  a  fixed  and  deep  attention.  Then,  hushing  his  footsteps,  he 
passes  to  his  own  room,  lights  his  pipe,  and  delivers  himself  to  the 
Spectres  it  invokes  at  midnight. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PHILANTHROPY    IN    MINOR    CANON    CORNER. 

The  Reverend  Septimus  Crisparkle  (Septimus,  because  six  little 
brother  Crisparkles  before  him  went  out,  one  by  one,  as  they  were 
born,  like  six  weak  little  rushlights,  as  they  were  lighted)  having 
broken  the  thin  morning  ice  near  Cloisterham  Weir  with  his  amiable 
head,  much  to  the  invigoration  of  his  frame,  was  now  assisting  his 
circulation  by  boxing  at  a  looking-glass  with  great  science  and  prowess. 
A  fresh  and  healthy  portrait  the  looking-glass  presented  of  the  Rev- 
erend Septimus,  feinting  and  dodging  With  the  utmost  artfulness,  and 
hitting  out  from  the  shoulder  with  the  utmost  straightness,  while  his 
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radiant  features  teemed  with  innocence,  and  soft-hearted  benevolence 
beamed  from  his  boxing-gloves. 

It  was  scarcely  breakfast-time  yet,  for  Mrs.  Crisparkle  —  mother, 
not  wife,  of  the  Reverend  Septimus  —  was  only  just  down,  and  waiting 
for  the  urn.  Indeed,  the  Reverend  Septimus  left  off  at  this  very 
moment  to  take  the  pretty  old  lady's  entering  face  between  his  boxing- 
gloves  and  kiss  it.  Having  done  so  with  tenderness,  the  Reverend 
Septimus  turned  to  again,  countering  with  his  left,  and  putting  in  his 
right,  in  a  tremendous  manner. 

"  I  say,  every  morning  of  my  life,  that  you'll  do  it  at  last,  Sept,"'  re- 
marked the  old  lady,  looking  on  ;  "  and  so  you  will." 

"Do  what,  Ma  dear?" 

"Break  the  pier-glass,  or  burst  a  blood-vessel." 

"Neither,  please  God,  Ma  dear.     Here's  wind,  Ma.     Look  at  this  !" 

In  a  concluding  round  of  great  severity,  the  Reverend  Septimus 
administered  and  escaped  all  sorts  of  punishment,  and  wound  up  by 
getting  the  old  lady's  cap  into  Chancery  —  such  is  the  technical  term 
used  in  scientific  circles  by  the  learned  in  the  Noble  Art  —  with  a 
lightness  of  touch  that  hardly  stirred  the  lightest  lavender  or  cherry 
riband  on  it.  Magnanimously  releasing  the  defeated,  just  in  time  to 
get  his  gloves  into  a  drawer,  and  feign  to  be  looking  out  of  window 
in  a  contemplative  state  of  mind  when  a  servant  entered,  the  Reverend 
Septimus  then  gave  place  to  the  urn  and  other  preparations  for 
breakfast.  Tliese  completed,  and  the  two  alone  again,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  (or  would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  any  one  to  see  it,  which 
there  never  was)  the  old  lady  standing  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud, 
and  her  son,  Minor  Canon  nevertheless,  standing  with  head  bent  to 
hear  it,  he  being  within  five  years  of  forty :  much  as  he  had  stood  to 
hear  the  same  words  from  the  same  lips  when  he  was  within  five 
months  of  four. 

What  is  prettier  than  an  old  lady  —  except  a  young  lady — when 
her  eyes  are  bright,  when  her  figure  is  trim  and  compact,  when  her 
face  is  cheerful  and  calm,  when  her  dress  is  as  the  dress  of  a  china 
shepherdess  :  so  dainty  in  its  colors,  so  individually  assorted  to  herself, 
so  neatly  moulded  on  her?  Nothing  is  prettier,  thought  the  good 
Minor  Canon  frequently,  when  taking  his  seat  at  table  opposite  his 
long-widowed  mother.  Her  thought  at  such  times  may  be  condensed 
into  the  two  words  that  oftenest  did  duty  together  in  all  her  conversa- 
tions :  "  My  Sept !  " 

They  were  a  good  pair  to  sit  breakfasting  together  in  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  Cloisterham.  For  Minor  Canon  Corner  was  a  quiet  place  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  which  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the 
echoing  footsteps  of  rare  passers,  the  sound  of  the  Cathedral  bell,  or 
the  roll  of  the  Cathedral  organ,  seemed  to  render  more  quiet  than 
absolute  silence.  Swaggering  fighting  men  had  had  their  centuries  of 
ramping  and  raving  about  Minor  Canon  Corner,  and  beaten  serfs  had 
had  their  centuries  of  drudging  and  dying  there,  and  powerful  monks 
had  had  their  centuries  of  being  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes 
harmful  there,  and  behold  they  were  all  gone  out  of  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  and  so  much  the  better.  Perhaps  one  of  the  highest  uses  of 
their  ever  having  been  there  was,  that  there  might  be  left  behind  that 
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blessed  air  of  tranquillity  which  pervaded  Minor  Canon  Corner,  and 
that  serenely  romantic  state  of  the  mind  —  productive  for  the  most 
part  of  pity  and  forbearance  —  which  is  engendered  by  a  sorrowful 
story  that  is  all  told,  or  a  pathetic  play  that  is  played  out. 

Red-brick  walls  harmoniously  toned  down  in  color  by  time,  strong- 
rooted  ivy,  latticed  windows,  panelled  rooms,  big  oaken  beams  in  little 
places,  and  stone-walled  gardens  where  annual  fruit  yet  ripened  upon 
monkish  trees,  were  the  principal  surroundings  of  pretty  old  Mrs. 
Crisparkle  and  the  Reverend  Septimus  as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

"  And  what,  Ma  dear,"  inquired  the  Minor  Canon,  giving  proof  of  a 
wholesome  and  vigorous  appetite,  "  does  the  letter  say  ? " 

The  pretty  old  lady,  after  reading  it,  had  just  laid  it  down  upon  the 
breakfast-cloth.     She  handed  it  over  to  her  son. 

Now  the  old  lady  was  exceedingly  proud  of  her  bright  eyes  being 
so  clear  that  she  could  read  writing  without  spectacles.  Her  son  was 
also  so  proud  of  the  circumstance,  and  so  dutifully  bent  on  her  deriving 
the  utmost  possible  gratification  from  it,  that  he  had  invented  the  pre- 
tence that  he  himself  could  not  read  writing  without  spectacles.  There- 
fore he  now  assumed  a  pair,  of  grave  and  prodigious  proportions,  which 
not  only  seriously  inconvenienced  his  nose  and  his  breakfast,  but  seri- 
ously impeded  his  perusal  of  the  letter.  For  he  had  the  eyes  of  a 
microscope  and  a  telescope  combined,  when  they  were  unassisted. 

"It's  from  Mr.  Honeythunder,  of  course,"  said  the  old  lady,  folding 
her  arms. 

"  Of  course,"  assented  her  son.     He  then  lamely  read  on  : — 

"  Haven  of  Philanthropy, 
"  Chief  Offices,  London,  Wednesday. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

" '  I  write  in  the — '     In  the  what's  this  ?     What  does  he  write  in  ?  " 

"  In  the  chair,"  said  the  old  lady. 

The  Reverend  Septimus  took  off  his  spectacles,  that  he  might  see 
her  face,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Why,  what  should  he  write  in  ?  " 

"  Bless  me,  bless  me,  Sept,"  returned  the  old  lady,  "  you  don't  see 
the  context !     Give  it  back  to  me,  my  clear." 

Glad  to  get  his  spectacles  off  (for  they  always  made  his  eyes  water) 
her  son  obeyed,  murmuring  that  his  sight  for  reading  manuscript  got 
worse  and  worse  daily. 

" '  I  write,' "  his  mother  went  on,  reading  very  perspicuously  and 
precisely,  "  '  from  the  chair,  to  which  I  shall  probably  be  confined  for 
some  hours.' " 

Septimus  looked  at  the  row  of  chairs  against  the  wall,  with  a  half- 
protesting  and  half-appealing  countenance. 

"  '  We  have,'  "  the  old  lady  read  on  with  a  little  extra  emphasis,  " '  a 
meeting  of  our  Convened  Chief  Composite  Committee  of  Central  and 
District  Philanthropists,  at  our  Head  Haven  as  above ;  and  it  is  their 
unanimous  pleasure  that  I  take  the  chair.' " 

Septimus  breathed  more  freely,  and  muttered,  "  Oh  !  If  he  comes 
to  that,  let  him." 

" '  Not  to  lose  a  day's  post,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  a  long  report 
being  read,  denouncing  a  public  miscreant  — '  " 
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"It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  interposed  the  gentle  Minor 
Canon,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork  to  rub  his  ear  in  a  vexed  manner, 
"  that  these  Philanthropists  are  always  denouncing  somebody.  And  it 
is  another  most  extraordinary  thing  that  they  are  always  so  violently 
flush  of  miscreants  !  " 

"  '  Denouncing  a  public  miscreant ! '  " —  the  old  lady  resumed,  "  '  to 
get  our  little  affair  of  business  off  my  mind.  I  have  spoken  with  my 
two  wards,  Neville  and  Helena  Landless,  on  the  subject  of  their 
defective  education,  and  they  give  in  to  the  plan  proposed ;  as  I  should 
have  taken  good  care  they  did,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.' " 

"  And  it  is  another  most  extraordinary  thing,"  remarked  the  Minor 
Canon  in  the  same  tone  as  before,  "  that  these  Philanthropists  are  so 
given  to  seizing  their  fellow-creatures  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
(as  one  may  say)  bumping  them  into  the  paths  of  peace. —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Ma  clear,  for  interrupting." 

" '  Therefore,  dear  Madam,  you  will  please  prepare  your  son,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Septimus,  to  expect  Neville,  as  an  inmate  to  be  read  with, 
on  Monday  next.  On  the  same  day  Helena  will  accompany  him  to 
Cloisterham,  to  take  up  her  quarters  at  the  Nuns'  House,  the  establish- 
ment recommended  by  yourself  and  son  jointly.  Please  likewise  to 
prepare  for  her  reception  and  tuition  there.  The  terms  in  both  cases 
are  understood  to  be  exactly  as  stated  to  me  in  writing  by  yourself, 
when  I  opened  a  correspondence  with  you  on  this  subject,  after  the 
honor  of  being  introduced  to  you  at  your  sister's  house  in  town  here. 
With  compliments  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Septimus,  I  am,  Dear  Madam,  Your 
affectionate  brother  (In  Philanthropy),  Luke  Honeythunder.'  " 

"  Well,  Ma,"  said  Septimus,  after  a  little  more  rubbing  of  his  ear, 
"  we  must  try  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  room  for  an 
inmate,  and  that  I  have  time  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  inclination  too. 
I  must  confess  to  feeling  rather  glad  that  he  is  not  Mr.  Honeythunder 
himself.  Though  that  seems  wretchedly  prejudiced  —  does  it  not? — 
for  I  never  saw  him.     Is  he  a  large  man,  Ma  ? " 

"  I  should  call  him  a  large  man,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady  replied,  after 
some  hesitation,  "but  that  his  voice  is  so  much  larger." 

"  Than  himself? " 

"Than  anybody." 

"  Hah  !  "  said  Septimus.  And  finished  his  breakfast  as  if  the  flavor 
of  the  Superior  Family  Souchong,  and  also  of  the  ham  and  toast  and 
eggs,  were  a  little  on  the  wane. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle's  sister,  another  piece  of  Dresden  china,  and 
matching  her  so  neatly  that  they  would  have  made  a  delightful  pair  of 
ornaments  for  the  two  ends  of  any  capacious  old-fashioned  chimney- 
piece,  and  by  right  should  never  have  been  seen  apart,  was  the  child- 
less wife  of  a  clergyman  holding  Corporation  preferment  in  London 
City.  Mr.  Honeythunder,  in  his  public  character  of  professor  of 
Philanthropy,  had  come  to  know  Mrs.  Crisparkle  during  the  last  re- 
matching  of  the  china  ornaments  (in  other  words  during  her  last 
annual  visit  to  her  sister),  after  a  public  occasion  of  a  philanthropic 
nature,  when  certain  devoted  orphans  of  tender  years  had  been  glutted 
with  plum-buns,  and  plump  bumptiousness.  These  were  all  the  ante- 
cedents known  in  Minor  Canon  Corner  of  the  coming  pupils. 
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"  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Ma,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  after 
thinking  the  matter  over,  "  that  the  first  thing  to  be  clone,  is,  to  put 
these  young  people  as  much  at  their  ease  as  possible.  There  is  nothing 
disinterested  in  the  notion,  because  we  cannot  be  at  our  ease  with  them 
unless  they  are  at  their  ease  with  us.  Now,  Jasper's  nephew  is  down 
here  at  present ;  and  like  takes  to  like,  and  youth  takes  to  youth.  He 
is  a  cordial  young  fellow,  and  we  will  have  him  to  meet  the  brother 
and  sister  at  dinner.  That's  three.  We  can't  think  of  asking  him, 
without  asking  Jasper.  That's  four.  Add  Miss  Twinkleton  and  the 
fairy  bride  that  is  to  be,  and  that's  six.  Add  our  two  selves,  and  that's 
eight.     Would  eight  at  a  friendly  dinner  at  all  put  you  out,  Ma  ? " 

"  Nine  would,  Sept,"  returned  the  old  lady,  visibly  nervous. 

"My  dear  Ma,  I  particularise  eight." 

"The  exact  size  of  the  table  and  the  room,  my  dear." 

So  it  was  settled  that  way  ;  and  when  Mr.  Crisparkle  called  with  his 
mother  upon  Miss  Twinkleton,  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  Miss 
Helena  Landless  at  the  Nuns'  House,  the  two  other  invitations  having 
reference  to  that  establishment  were  proffered  and  accepted.  Miss 
Twinkleton  did,  indeed,  glance  at  the  globes,  as  regretting  that  they 
were  not  formed  to  be  taken  out  into  society ;  but  became  reconciled 
to  leaving  them  behind.  Instructions  were  then  despatched  to  the 
Philanthropist  for  the  departure  and  arrival,  in  good  time  for  dinner, 
of  Mr.  Neville  and  Miss  Helena ;  and  stock  for  soup  became  fragrant 
in  the  air  of  Minor  Canon  Corner. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  railway  to  Cloisterham,  and  Mr.  Sapsea 
said  there  never  would  be.  Mr.  Sapsea  said  more  ;  he  said  there  never 
should  be.  And  yet  marvellous  to  consider,  it  has  come  to  pass,  in 
these  days,  that  Express  Trains  don't  think  Cloisterham  worth  stopping 
at,  but  yell  and  whirl  through  it  on  their  larger  errands,  casting  the 
dust  off  their  wheels  as  a  testimony  against  its  insignificance.  Some 
remote  fragment  of  Main  Line  to  somewhere  else,  there  was,  which 
was  going  to  ruin  the  Money  Market  if  it  failed,  and  Church  and  State 
if  it  succeeded,  and  (of  course)  the  Constitution,  whether  or  no  ;  but 
even  that  had  already  so  unsettled  Cloisterham  traffic,  that  the  traffic, 
deserting  the  high-road,  came  sneaking  in  from  an  unprecedented  part 
of  the  country  by  a  back  stable-way,  for  many  years  labelled  at  the 
corner:  "  Beware  of  the  Dog." 

To  this  ignominious  avenue  of  approach,  Mr.  Crisparkle  repaired, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  short  squat  omnibus,  with  a  disproportionate 
heap  of  luggage  on  the  roof, —  like  a  little  elephant  with  infinitely  too 
much  Castle, —  which  was  then  the  daily  service  between  Cloisterham 
and  external  mankind.  As  this  vehicle  lumbered  up,  Mr.  Crisparkle 
could  hardly  see  anything  else  of  it  for  a  large  outside  passenger  seated 
on  the  box,  with  his  elbows  squared,  and  his  hands  on  his  knees,  com- 
pressing the  driver  into  a  most  uncomfortably  small  compass,  and 
glowering  about  him  with  a  strongly  marked  face. 

"  Is  this  Cloisterham  ?  "  demanfled  the  passenger,  in  a  tremendous 
voice. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  driver,  rubbing  himself  as  if  he  ached,  after 
throwing  the  reins  to  the  ostler.     "  And  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  it." 

"  Tell  your  master  to  make  his  box-seat  wider  then,"  returned  the 
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passenger.     "  Your  master  is  morally  bound  —  and  ought  to  be  legally, 
under  ruinous  penalties  —  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  his  fellow-man." 

The  driver  instituted,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  a  superficial  per- 
quisition into  the  state  of  his  skeleton  ;  which  seemed  to  make  him 
anxious. 

"  Have  I  sat  upon  you  ?  "  asked  the  passenger. 

"You  have,"  said  the  driver,  as  if  he  didn't  like  it  at  all. 

"Take  that  card,  my  friend." 

"  I  think  I  won't  deprive  you  on  it,"  returned  the  driver,  casting  his 
eyes  over  it  with  no  great  favor,  without  taking  it.  "  What's  the  good 
of  it  to  me?  " 

"  Be  a  Member  of  that  Society,"  said  the  passenger. 

"  What  shall  I  get  by  it  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

"  Brotherhood,"  returned  the  passenger,  in  a  ferocious  voice. 

"  Thankee,"  said  the  driver,  very  deliberately,  as  he  got  down  ;  "  my 
mother  was  contented  with  myself,  and  so  am  I.  I  don't  want  no 
brothers." 

"  But  you  must  have  them,"  replied  the  passenger,  also  descending, 
"whether  you  like  it  or  not.     I  am  your  brother." 

"  I  say  !  "  expostulated  the  driver,  becoming  more  chafed  in  temper ; 
"  not  too  fur  !     The  worm  will,  when  — " 

But  here  Mr.  Crisparkle  interposed,  remonstrating  aside,  in  a  friendly 
voice,  "Joe,  Joe,  Joe!  Don't  forget  yourself,  Joe,  my  good  fellow!" 
and  then,  when  Joe  peaceably  touched  his  hat,  accosting  the  passenger 
with,  "  Mr.  Honeythunder  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"My  name  is  Crisparkle." 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Septimus  ?  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Neville  and  Helena 
are  inside.  Having  a  little  succumbed  of  late,  under  the  pressure  of 
my  public  labors,  I  thought  I  would  take  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  and 
come  down  with  them,  and  return  at  night.  So  you  are  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Septimus,  are  you  ?  "  surveying  him  on  the  whole  with  disappointment, 
and  twisting  a  double  eye-glass  by  its  riband,  as  if  he  were  roasting 
it  ;  but  not  otherwise  using  it.  "  Hah  !  I  expected  to  see  you  older, 
sir." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  was  the  good-humored  reply. 

"  Eh  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Honeythunder. 

"Only  a  poor  little  joke.     Not  worth  repeating." 

"  Joke  ?,  Ay  ;  I  never  see  a  joke,"  Mr.  Honeythunder  frowningly 
retorted.  "  A  joke  is  wasted  upon  me,  sir.  Where  are  they  ?  Helena 
and  Neville,  come  here  !     Mr.  Crisparkle  has  come  down  to  meet  you." 

An  unusually  handsome  lithe  young  fellow,  and  an  unusually  hand- 
some lithe  girl  ;  much  alike  ;  both  very  dark,  and  very  rich  in  color ; 
she  of  almost  the  gypsy  type  ;  something  untamed  about  them  both  ; 
a  certain  air  upon  them  of  hunter  and  huntress  ;  yet  withal  a  certain 
air  of  being  the  objects  of  the  chase,  rather  than  the  followers.  Slender, 
supple,  quick  of  eye  and  limb  ;  half  shy,  half  defiant ;  fierce  of  look  ; 
an  indefinable  kind  of  pause  coming  and  going  on  their  whole  expres- 
sion, both  of  face  and  form,  which  might  be  equally  likened  to  the 
pause  before  a  crouch,  or  a  bound.  The  rough  mental  notes  made 
in  the  first  five  minutes  by  Mr.  Crisparkle  would  have  read  thus, 
verbatim. 
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He  invited  Mr.  Honeythunder  to  dinner,  with  a  troubled  mind  (for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  dear  old  china  shepherdess  lay  heavy  on  it), 
and  gave  his  arm  to  Helena  Landless.  Both  she  and  her  brother,  as 
they  walked  all  together  through  the  ancient  streets,  took  great  delight 
in  what  he  pointed  out  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Monastery-ruin,  and 
wondered  —  so  his  notes  ran  on  —  much  as  if  they  were  beautiful  bar- 
baric captives  brought  from  some  wild  tropical  dominion.  Mr.  Honey- 
thunder  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  shouldering  the  natives  out 
of  his  way,  and  loudly  developing  a  scheme  he  had,  for  making  a  raid 
on  all  the  unemployed  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  laying  them 
every  one  by  the  heels  in  jail,  and  forcing  them,  on  pain  of  prompt 
extermination,  to  become  philanthropists. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle  had  need  of  her  own  share  of  philanthropy  when 
she  beheld  this  very  large  and  very  loud  excrescence  on  the  little 
party.  Always  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Boil  upon  the  face  of 
society,  Mr.  Honeythunder  expanded  into  an  inflammatory  Wen  in 
Minor  Canon  Corner.  Though  it  was  not  literally  true,  as  was 
facetiously  charged  against  him  by  public  unbelievers,  that  he  called 
aloud  to  his  fellow-creatures,  "  Curse  your  souls  and  bodies,  come 
here  and  be  blessed  !  "  still  his  philanthropy  was  of  that  gunpowderous 
sort  that  the  difference  between  it  and  animosity  was  hard  to  deter- 
mine. You  were  to  abolish  military  force,  but  you  were  first  to  bring 
all  commanding  officers  who  had  done  their  duty,  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  that  offence,  and  shoot  them.  You  were  to  abolish  war, 
but  were  to  make  converts  by  making  Avar  upon  them,  and  charging 
them  with  loving  war  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  You  were  to  have  no 
capital  punishment,  but  were  first  to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
all  legislators,  jurists,  and  judges  who  were  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
You  were  to  have  universal  concord,  and  were  to  get  it  by  eliminating 
all  the  people  who  wouldn't,  or  conscientiously  couldn't,  be  concordant. 
You  were  to  love  your  brother  as  yourself,  but  after  an  indefinite 
interval  of  maligning  him  (very  much  as  if  you  hated  him),  and  calling 
him  all  manner  of  names.  Above  all  things,  you  were  to  do  nothing 
in  private,  or  on  your  own  account.  You  were  to  go  to  the  offices  of 
the  Haven  of  Philanthropy,  and  put  your  name  clown  as  a  Member 
and  a  Professing  Philanthropist.  Then  you  were  to  pay  up  your  sub- 
scription, get  your  card  of  membership  and  your  riband  and  medal, 
and  were  evermore  to  live  upon  a  platform,  and  evermore  to  say  what 
Mr.  Honeythunder  said,  and  what  the  Treasurer  said,  and  what  the 
sub-Treasurer  said,  and  what  the  Committee  said,  and  what  the  sub- 
Committee  said,  and  what  the  Secretary  said,  and  what  the  Vice- 
Secretary  said.  And  this  was  usually  said  in  the  unanimously  carried 
resolution  under  hand  and  seal,  to  the  effect :  "  That  this  assembled 
Body  of  Professing  Philanthropists  views,  with  indignant  scorn  and 
contempt,  not  unmixed  with  utter  detestation  and  loathing  abhor- 
rence,"—  in  short,  the  baseness  of  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it, 
and  pledges  itself  to  make  as  many  obnoxious  statements  as  possible 
about  them,  without  being  at  all  particular  as  to  facts. 

The  dinner  was  a  most  doleful  breakdown.  The  philanthropist 
deranged  the  symmetry  of  the  table,  set  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
waiting,  blocked   up   the    thoroughfare,   and   drove   Mr.  Tope   (who 
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assisted  the  parlor-maid)  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by  passing  plates 
and  dishes  on,  over  his  own  head.  Nobody  could  talk  to  anybody, 
because  he  held  forth  to  everybody  at  once,  as  if  the  company  had  no 
individual  existence,  but  were  a  Meeting.  He  impounded  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Septimus,  as  an  official  personage  to  be  addressed,  or  kind  of 
human  peg  to  hang  his  oratorical  hat  on,  and  fell  into  the  exasperating 
habit,  common  among  such  orators,  of  impersonating  him  as  a  wicked 
and  weak  opponent.  Thus,  he  would  ask,  "  And  will  you,  sir,  now 
stultify  yourself  by  telling  me  " —  and  so  forth,  when  the  innocent  man 
had  not  opened  his  lips,  nor  meant  to  open  them.  Or  he  would  say, 
"  Now  see,  sir,  to  what  a  position  you  are  reduced.  I  will  leave  you 
no  escape.  After  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  fraud  and  falsehood, 
during  years  upon  years  ;  after  exhibiting  a  combination  of  dastardly 
meanness  with  ensanguined  daring,  such  as  the  world  has  not  often 
witnessed  ;  you  have  now  the  hypocrisy  to  bend  the  knee  before  the 
most  degraded  of  mankind,  and  to  sue  and  whine  and  howl  for  mercy  !  " 
Whereat  the  unfortunate  Minor  Canon  would  look,  in  part  indignant 
and  in  part  perplexed :  while  his  worthy  mother  sat  bridling,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  lapsed  into  a  sort  of 
gelatinous  state,  in  which  there  was  no  flavor  or  solidity,  and  very  little 
resistance. 

But  the  gush  of  philanthropy  that  burst  forth  when  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Honeythunder  began  to  impend  must  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  that  distinguished  man.  His  coffee  was  produced, 
by  the  special  activity  of  Mr.  Tope,  a  full  hour  before  he  wanted  it. 
Mr.  Crisparkle  sat  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  for  about  the  same 
period,  lest  he  should  overstay  his  time.  The  four  young  people  were 
unanimous  in  believing  that  the  Cathedral  clock  struck  three-quarters, 
when  it  actually  struck  l?ut  one.  Miss  Twinkleton  estimated  the 
distance  to  the  omnibus  at  five-and-twenty  minutes'  walk,  when  it  was 
really  five.  The  affectionate  kindness  of  the  whole  circle  hustled  him 
into  his  great-coat,  and  shoved  him  out  into  the  moonlight,  as  if  he 
were  a  fugitive  traitor  with  whom  they  sympathised,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  were  at  the  back  door.  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  his  new  charge,  who 
took  him  to  the  omnibus,  were  so  fervent  in  their  apprehensions  of  his 
catching  cold,  that  they  shut  him  up  in  it  instantly  and  left  him,  with 
still  half  an  hour  to  spare. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
MORE   CONFIDENCES   THAN    ONE. 

"  I  know  very  little  of  that  gentleman,  sir,"  said  Neville  to  the  Minor 
Canon  as  they  turned  back. 

"You  know  very  little  of  your  guardian?"  the  Minor  Canon  re- 
peated. 

"Almost  nothing." 

"  How  came  he  — " 

"  To  be  my  guardian  ?  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
we  come  (my  sister  and  I)  from  Ceylon?" 

"  Indeed,  no." 
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"  I  wonder  at  that.  We  lived  with  a  stepfather  there.  Our  mother 
died  there  when  we  were  little  children.  We  have  had  a  wretched 
existence.  She  made  him  our  guardian,  and  he  was  a  miserly  wretch 
who  grudged  us  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear.  At  his  death,  he 
passed  us  over  to  this  man  ;  for  no  better  reason  that  I  know  of,  than 
his  being  a  friend  or  connection  of  his,  whose  name  was  always  in 
print  and  catching  his  attention." 

"  That  was  lately,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Quite  lately,  sir.  This  stepfather  of  ours  was  a  cruel  brute  as 
well  as  a  grinding  one.  It  was  well  he  died  when  he  did,  or  I  might 
have  killed  him." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  stopped  short  in  the  moonlight  and  looked  at  his 
hopeful  pupil  in  consternation. 

"I  surprise  you,  sir?"  he  said,  with  a  quick  change  to  a  submissive 
manner. 

"You  shock  me  ;  unspeakably  shock  me." 

The  pupil  hung  his  head  for  a  little  while,  as  they  walked  on,  and 
then  said,  "  You  never  saw  him  beat  your  sister.  I  have  seen  him 
beat  mine,  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  I  never  forgot  it." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  not  even  a  beloved  and  beautiful 
sister's  tears  under  dastardly  ill-usage,"  he  became  less  severe,  in 
spite  of  himself,  as  his  indignation  rose,  "  could  justify  those  horrible 
expressions  that  you  used." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  used  them,  and  especially  to  you,  sir.  I  beg  to  recall 
them.  But  permit  me  to  set  you  right  on  one  point.  You  spoke  of 
my  sister's  tears.  My  sister  would  have  let  him  tear  her  to  pieces, 
before  she  would  have  let  him  believe  that  he  could  make  her  shed  a 
tear." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  reviewed  those  mental  notes  of  his,  and  was  neither 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  it,  nor  at  all  disposed  to  question  it. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange,  sir," —  this  was  said  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice, — "  that  I  should  so  soon  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  confide  in 
you,  and  to  have  the  kindness  to  hear  a  word  or  two  from  me  in  my 
defence  ? " 

"Defence?"  Mr.  Crisparkle  repeated.  "You  are  not  on  your 
defence,  Mr.  Neville." 

"  I  think  I  am,  sir.  At  least  I  know  I  should  be,  if  you  were  better 
acquainted  with  my  character." 

"Well,  Mr.  Neville,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "What  if  you  leave  me  to 
find  it  out  ? " 

"  Since  it  is  your  pleasure,  sir,"  answered  the  young  man,  with  a 
quick  change  in  his  manner  to  sullen  disappointment :  "  since  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  check  me  in  my  impulse,  I  must  submit." 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  of  this  short  speech  which  made  the 
conscientious  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed  uneasy.  It  hinted  to 
him  that  he  might,  without  meaning  it,  turn  aside  a  trustfulness  benefi- 
cial to  a  misshapen  young  mind  and  perhaps  to  his  own  power  of 
directing  and  improving  it.  They  were  within  sight  of  the  lights  in 
his  windows,  and  he  stopped. 

"  Let  us  turn  back  and  take  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down,  Mr.  Neville, 
or  you  may  not  have  time  to  finish  what  you  wish  to  say  to  me.     You 
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are  hasty  in  thinking  that  I  mean  to  check  you.  Quite  the  contrary. 
I  invite  your  confidence." 

"  You  have  invited  it,  sir,  without  knowing  it,  ever  since  I  came 
here.  I  say  '  ever  since,'  as  if  I  had  been  here  a  week  !  The  truth 
is,  we  came  here  (my  sister  and  I)  to  quarrel  with  you,  and  affront  you, 
and  break  away  again." 

"  Really  ? "  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  at  a  dead  loss  for  anything  else  to 
say. 

"  You  see,  we  could  not  know  what  you  were  beforehand,  sir  ;  could 
we?" 

"  Clearly  not,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  And  having  liked  no  one  else  with  whom  we  have  ever  been 
brought  into  contact,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  like  you." 

"Really?"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle  again. 

"  But  we  do  like  you,  sir,  and  we  see  an  unmistakable  difference 
between  your  house  and  your  reception  of  us,  and  anything  else  we 
have  ever  known.  This, —  and  my  happening  to  be  a'lone  with  you, — 
and  everything  around  us  seeming  so  quiet  and  peaceful  after  Mr. 
Honeythunder  s  departure, —  and  Cloisterham  being  so  old  and  grave 
and  beautiful,  with  the  moon  shining  on  it, —  these  things  inclined  me 
to  open  my  heart." 

"  I  quite  understand,  Mr.  Neville.  And  it  is  salutary  to  listen  to 
such  influences." 

"  In  describing  my  own  imperfections,  sir,  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
suppose  that  I  am  describing  my  sister's.  She  has  come  out  of  the 
disadvantages  of  our  miserable  life  as  much  better  than  I  am  as  that 
Cathedral  tower  is  higher  than  those  chimneys." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  in  his  own  breast  was  not  so  sure  of  this. 

"  I  have  had,  sir,  from  my  earliest  remembrance,  to  suppress  a 
deadly  and  bitter  hatred.  This  has  made  me  secret  and  revengeful. 
I  have  been  always  tyrannically  held  clown  by  the  strong  hand.  This 
has  driven  me,  in  my  weakness,  to  the  resource  of  being  false  and 
mean.  I  have  been  stinted  of  education,  liberty,  money,  dress,  the 
very  necessaries  of  life,  the  commonest  pleasures  of  childhood,  the 
commonest  possessions  of  youth.  This  has  caused  me  to  be  utterly 
wanting  in  I  don't  know  what  emotions,  or  remembrances,  or  good 
instincts, —  I  have  not  even  a  name  for  the  thing,  you  see  !  —  that  you 
have  had  to  work  upon  in  other  young  men  to  whom  you  have  been 
accustomed." 

"  This  is  evidently  true.  But  this  is  not  encouraging,"  thought  Mr. 
Crisparkle  as  they  turned  again. 

"  And  to  finish  with,  sir :  I  have  been  brought  up  among  abject  and 
servile  dependants,  of  an  inferior  race,  and  I  may  easily  have  con- 
tracted some  affinity  with  them.  Sometimes,  I  don't  know  but  that  it 
may  be  a  drop  of  what  is  tigerish  in  their  blood." 

"  As  in  the  case  of  that  remark  just  now,"  thought  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  In  a  last  word  of  reference  to  my  sister,  sir  (we  are  twin  children), 
you  ought  to  know,  to  her  honor,  that  nothing  in  our  misery  ever 
subdued  her,  though  it  often  cowed  me.  When  we  ran  away  from  it 
(we  ran  away  four  times  in  six  years,  to  be  soon  brought  back  and 
cruelly  punished),  the  flight  was  always  of  her  planning  and  leading. 
47 
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Each  time  she  dressed  as  a  boy,  and  showed  the  daring  of  a  man.  I 
take  it  we  were  seven  years  old  when  we  first  decamped  ;  but  I 
remember,  when  I  lost  the  pocket-knife  with  which  she  was  to  have 
cut  her  hair  short,  how  desperately  she  tried  to  tear  it  out,  or  bite  it 
off.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  sir,  except  that  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me  and  make  allowance  for  me." 

"  Of  that,  Mr.  Neville,  you  may  be  sure,"  returned  the  Minor  Canon. 
"  I  don't  preach  more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  will  not  repay  your  confi- 
dence with  a  sermon.  But  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind,  very  seriously 
and  steadily,  that  if  I  am  to  do  you  any  good,  it  can  only  be  with  your 
own  assistance ;  and  that  you  can  only  render  that,  efficiently,  by 
seeking  aid  from  Heaven." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  my  part,  sir." 

"  And,  Mr.  Neville,  I  will  try  to  do  mine.  Here  is  my  hand  on  it. 
May  God  bless  our  endeavors  ! " 

They  were  now  standing  at  his  house-door,  and  a  cheerful  sound  of 
voices  and  laughter  was  heard  within. 

"We  will  take  one  more  turn  before  going  in,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
"  for  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  When  you  said  you  were  in  a 
changed  mind  concerning  me,  you  spoke  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for 
your  sister  too." 

"  Undoubtedly  I  did,  sir." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Neville,  but  I  think  you  have  had  no  opportunity 
of '  communicating  with  your  sister  since  I  met  you.  Mr.  Honey- 
thunder  was  very  eloquent ;  but  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say,  without 
ill-nature,  that  he  rather  monopolised  the  occasion.  May  you  not 
have  answered  for  your  sister  without  sufficient  warrant  ? " 

Neville  shook  his  head  with  a  proud  smile. 

"You  don't  know,  sir,  yet  what  a  complete  understanding  can  exist 
between  my  sister  and  me,  though  no  spoken  word  —  perhaps  hardly 
as  much  as  a  look  —  may  have  passed  between  us.  She  not  only  feels 
as  I  have  described,  but  she  very  well  knows  that  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you,  both  for  her  and  for  myself." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  looked  in  his  face  with  some  incredulity  ;  but  his 
face  expressed  such  absolute  and  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  that  Mr.  Crisparkle  looked  at  the  pavement,  and  mused,  until 
they  came  to  his  door  again. 

"  I  will  ask  for  one  more  turn,  sir,  this  time,"  said  the  young  man 
with  a  rather  heightened  color  rising  in  his  face.  "  But  for  Mr. 
Honeythunder's  —  I  think  you  called  it  eloquence,  sir?"  (somewhat 
slyly). 

"I  —  yes,  I  called  it  eloquence,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  But  for  Mr.  Honeythunder's  eloquence,  I  might  have  had  no  need 
to  ask  you  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  This  Mr.  Edwin  Drood,  sir  :  I 
think  that's  the  name  ? " 

"Quite  correct,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.     "  D-r-double-o-d." 

"  Does  he  —  or  did  he  —  read  with  you,  sir  ? " 

"  Never,  Mr.  Neville.  He  comes  here  visiting  his  relation,  Mr. 
Jasper." 

"  Is  Miss  Bud  his  relation  too,  sir  ?  " 

("  Now,  why  should  he  ask  that,  with  sudden  superciliousness  ! " 
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thought  Mr.  Crisparkle).  Then  he  explained,  aloud,  what  he  knew  of 
the  little  story  of  their  betrothal. 

"Oh!  T/iat's  it,  is  it?"  said  the  young  man.  "I  understand  his 
air  of  proprietorship  now  !  " 

This  was  said  so  evidently  to  himself,  or  to  anybody  rather  than 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  that  the  latter  instinctively  felt  as  if  to  notice  it  would 
be  almost  tantamount  to  noticing  a  passage  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
read  by  chance  over  the  writer's  shoulder.  A  moment  afterwards  they 
re-entered  the  house. 

Mr.  Jasper  was  seated  at  the  piano  as  they  came  into  his  drawing- 
room,  and  was  accompanying  Miss  Rosebud  while  she  sang.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  his  playing  the  accompaniment  without  notes,  and  of 
her  being  a  heedless  little  creature  very  apt  to  go  wrong,  that  he  fol- 
lowed her  lips  most  attentively,  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands  ; 
carefully  and  softly  hinting  the  keynote  from  time  to  time.  Standing 
with  an  arm  drawn  round  her,  but  with  a  face  far  more  intent  on  Mr. 
Jasper  than  on  her  singing,  stood  Helena,  between  whom  and  her 
brother  an  instantaneous  recognition  passed,  in  which  Mr.  Crisparkle 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  understanding  that  had  been  spoken  of 
flash  out.  Mr.  Neville  then  took  his  admiring  station,  leaning  against 
the  piano,  opposite  the  singer ;  Mr.  Crisparkle  sat  clown  by  the  china 
shepherdess  ;  Edwin  Drood  gallantly  furled  and  unfurled  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton's  fan  ;  and  that  lady  passively  claimed  that  sort  of  exhibitor's  pro- 
prietorship in  the  accomplishment  on  view,  which  Mr.  Tope,  the  Verger, 
daily  claimed  in  the  Cathedral  service. 

The  song  went  on.  It  was  a  sorrowful  strain  of  parting,  and  the 
fresh  young  voice  was  very  plaintive  and  tender.  As  Jasper  watched 
the  pretty  lips,  and  ever  and  again  hinted  the  one  note,  as  though  it 
were  a  low  whisper  from  himself,  the  voice  became  less  steady,  until 
all  at  once  the  singer  broke  into  a  burst  of  tears,  and  shrieked  out, 
with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  "  I  can't  bear  this  !  I  am  frightened  ! 
Take  me  away  ! " 

With  one  swift  turn  of  her  lithe  figure,  Helena  laid  the  little  beauty 
on  a  sofa,  as  if  she  had  never  caught  her  up.  Then,  on  one  knee 
beside  her,  and  with  one  hand  upon  her  rosy  mouth,  while  with  the 
other  she  appealed  to  all  the  rest,  Helena  said  to  them,  "  It's  nothing  ; 
it's  all  over ;  don't  speak  to  her  for  one  minute,  and  she  is  well !  " 

Jasper's  hands  had,  in  the  same  instant,  lifted  themselves  from  the 
keys,  and  were  now  poised  above  them,  as  though  he  waited  to  resume. 
In  that  attitude  he  yet  sat  quiet :  not  even  looking  round,  when  all  the 
rest  had  changed  their  places  and  were  reassuring  one  another. 

"  Pussy's  not  used  to  an  audience ;  that's  the  fact,"  said  Edwin 
Drood.  "  She  got  nervous,  and  couldn't  hold  out.  Besides,  Jack,  you 
are  such  a  conscientious  master,  and  require  so  much,  that  I  believe 
you  make  her  afraid  of  you.     No  wonder." 

"  No  wonder,"  repeated  Helena. 

"  There,  Jack,  you  hear !  You  would  be  afraid  of  him,  under 
similar  circumstances,  wouldn  t  you,  Miss  Landless  ? " 

"Not  under  any  circumstances,"  returned  Helena. 

Jasper  brought  down  his  hands,  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and 
begged  to  thank  Miss  Landless  for  her  vindication  of  his  character. 
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Then  he  fell  to  dumbly  playing,  without  striking  the  notes,  while  his 
little  pupil  was  taken  to  an  open  window  for  air,  and  was  otherwise 
petted  and  restored.  When  she  was  brought  back,  his  place  was 
empty.  "  Jack's  gone,  Pussy,"  Edwin  told  her.  "  I  am  more  than 
half  afraid  he  didn't  like  to  be  charged  with  being  the  Monster  who 
had  frightened  you."  But  she  answered  never  a  word,  and  shivered, 
as  if  they  had  made  her  a  little  too  cold. 

Miss  Twinkleton  now  opining  that  indeed  these  were  late  hours, 
Mrs.  Crisparkle,  for  finding  ourselves  outside  the  walls  of  the  Nuns' 
House,  and  that  we  who  undertook  the  formation  of  the  future  wives 
and  mothers  of  England  (the  last  words  in  a  lower  voice,  as  requiring 
to  be  communicated  in  confidence)  were  really  bound  (voice  coming 
up  again)  to  set  a  better  example  than  one  of  rakish  habits,  wrappers 
were  put  in  requisition,  and  the  two  young  cavaliers  volunteered  to  see 
the  ladies  home.  It  was  soon  done,  and  the  gate  of  the  Nuns'  House 
closed  upon  them. 

The  boarders  had  retired,  and  only  Mrs.  Tisher  in  solitary  vigil 
awaited  the  new  pupil.  Her  bedroom  being  within  Rosa's,  very  little 
introduction  or  explanation  was  necessary,  before  she  was  placed  in 
charge  of  her  new  friend,  and  left  for  the  night. 

"This  is  a  blessed  relief,  my  clear,"  said  Helena.  "I  have  been 
dreading  all  day  that  I  should  be  brought  to  bay  at  this  time." 

"  There  are  not  many  of  us,"  returned  Rosa,  "  and  we  are  good- 
natured  girls  ;  at  least  the  others  are  ;  I  can  answer  for  them." 

"  I  can  answer  for  you,"  laughed  Helena,  searching  the  lovely  little 
face  with  her  dark  fiery  eyes,  and  tenderly  caressing  the  small  figure. 
"  You  will  be  a  friend  to  me,  won't  you  ? " 

"  I  hope  so.  But  the  idea  of  my  being  a  friend  to  you  seems  too 
absurd,  though." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh !  lam  such  a  mite  of  a  thing,  and  you  are  so  womanly  and 
handsome.  You  seem  to  have  resolution  and  power  enough  to  crush 
me.     I  shrink  into  nothing  by  the  side  of  your  presence  even." 

"  I  am  a  neglected  creature,  my  dear,  unacquainted  with  all  accom- 
plishments, sensitively  conscious  that  I  have  everything  to  learn, 
and  deeply  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance." 

"  And  yet  you  acknowledge  everything  to  me  ! "  said  Rosa. 

"  My  pretty  one,  can  I  help  it?     There  is  a  fascination  in  you." 

"Oh!  Is  there,  though?"  pouted  Rosa,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest.     "  What  a  pity  Master  Eddy  doesn't  feel  it  more  !  " 

Of  course  her  relations  towards  that  young  gentleman  had  been 
already  imparted,  in  Minor  Canon  Corner. 

"  Why,  surely  he  must  love  you  with  all  his  heart ! "  cried  Helena, 
with  an  earnestness  that  threatened  to  blaze  into  ferocity  if  he  didn't. 

"  Eh  ?  O,  well,  I  suppose  he  does,"  said  Rosa,  pouting  again  ;  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  say  he  doesn't.  Perhaps  it's  my  fault. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  as  nice  to  him  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  don't  think  I  am. 
But  it  is  so  ridiculous  ! " 

Helena's  eyes  demanded  what  was. 

"We  are,"  said  Rosa,  answering  as  if  she  had  spoken.  "We  are 
such  a  ridiculous  couple.     And  we  are  always  quarrelling." 
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"Why?" 

"  Because  we  both  know  we  are  ridiculous,  my  clear  !  "  Rosa  gave 
that  answer  as  if  it  were  the  most  conclusive  answer  in  the  world. 

Helena's  masterful  look  was  intent  upon  her  face  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  she  impulsively  put  out  both  her  hands  and  said, — 

"You  will  be  my  friend  and  help  me?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  will,"  replied  Rosa,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate 
childishness  that  went  straight  and  true  to  her  heart ;  "  I  will  be  as 
good  a  friend  as  such  a  mite  of  a  thing  can  be  to  such  a  noble  creature 
as  you.  And  be  a  friend  to  me,  please ;  for  I  don't  understand 
myself,  and  I  want  a  friend  who  can  understand  me,  very  much 
indeed." 

Helena  Landless  kissed  her,  and,  retaining  both  her  hands,  said, — 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Jasper  ? " 

Rosa  turned  aside  her  head  in  answering,  "  Eddy's  uncle,  and  my 
music-master." 

"  You  do  not  love  him  ? " 

"  Ugh  ! "  She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face,  and  shook  with  fear  or 
horror. 

"  You  know  that  he  loves  you  ? " 

"  O,  don't,  don't,  don't ! "  cried  Rosa,  dropping  on  her  knees,  and 
clinging  to  her  new  resource.  "  Don't  tell  me  of  it !  He  terrifies  me. 
He  haunts  my  thoughts  like  a  dreadful  ghost.  I  feel  that  I  am  never 
safe  from  him.  I  feel  as  if  he  could  pass  in  through  the  wall  when  he 
is  spoken  of."  She  actually  did  look  round,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  see 
him  standing  in  the  shadow  behind  her. 

"Try  to  tell  me  more  about  it,  darling." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  I  will.  Because  you  are  so  strong.  But  hold  me  the 
while,  and  stay  with  me  afterwards." 

"  My  child !  You  speak  as  if  he  had  threatened  you  in  some  dark 
way." 

"  He  has  never  spoken  to  me  about  —  that.     Never." 

"  What  has  he  done  ? " 

"  He  has  made  a  slave  of  me  with  his  looks.  He  has  forced  me  to 
understand  him,  without  his  saying  a  word ;  and  he  has  forced  me 
to  keep  silence,  without  his  uttering  a  threat.  When  I  play,  he  never 
moves  his  eyes  from  my  hands.  When  I  sing,  he  never  moves  his  eyes 
from  my  lips.  When  he  corrects  me,  and  strikes  a  note,  or  a  chord, 
or  plays  a  passage,  he  himself  is  in  the  sounds,  whispering  that  he 
pursues  me  as  a  lover,  and  commanding  me  to  keep  his  secret.  I 
avoid  his  eyes,  but  he  forces  me  to  see  them  without  looking  at  them. 
Even  when  a  glaze  comes  over  them  (which  is  sometimes  the  case), 
and  he  seems  to  wander  away  into  a  frightful  sort  of  dream,  in  which 
he  threatens  most,  he  obliges  me  to  know  it,  and  to  know  that  he  is 
sitting  close  at  my  side,  more  terrible  to  me  then  than  ever." 

"  What  is  this  imagined  threatening,  pretty  one  ?  What  is  threat- 
ened?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  even  dared  to  think  or  wonder  what 
it  is." 

"  And  was  this  all,  to-night  ?  ' 

"This  was  all;  except  that  to-night  when  he  watehed  my  lips  so 
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closely  as  I  was  singing,  besides  feeling  terrified,  I  felt  ashamed  and 
passionately  hurt.  It  was  as  if  he  kissed  me,  and  I  couldn't  bear  it, 
but  cried  out.  You  must  never  breathe  this  to  any  one.  Eddy  is 
devoted  to  him.  But  you  said  to-night  that  you  would  not  be  afraid  of 
him,  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  gives  me  —  who  am  so  much 
afraid  of  him  —  courage  to  tell  only  you.  Hold  me  !  Stay  with  me  ! 
I  am  too  frightened  to  be  left  by  myself." 

The  lustrous  gypsy  face  drooped  over  the  clinging  arms  and  bosom, 
and  the  wild  black  hair  fell  clown  protectingly  over  the  childish  form. 
There  was  a  slumbering  gleam  of  fire  in  the  intense  dark  eyes,  though 
they  were  then  softened  with  compassion  and  admiration.  Let  whom- 
soever it  most  concerned  look  well  to  it ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
DAGGERS      DRAWN. 

The  two  young  men,  having  seen  the  damsels,  their  charges,  enter 
the  courtyard  of  the  Nuns'  House,  and  finding  themselves  coldly 
stared  at  by  the  brazen  door-plate,  as  if  the  battered  old  beau  with  the 
glass  in  his  eye  were  insolent,  look  at  one  another,  look  along  the 
perspective  of  the  moonlit  street,  and  slowly  walk  away  together. 

"  Do  you  stay  here  long,  Mr.  Drood  ?  "  says  Neville. 

"  Not  this  time,"  is  the  careless  answer.  "  I  leave  for  London  again 
to-morrow.  But  I  shall  be  here,  off  and  on,  until  next  Midsummer ; 
then  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  Cloisterham,  and  England  too  ;  for  many 
a  long  day,  I  expect." 

"  Are  you  going  abroad  ?  " 

"  Going  to  wake  up  Egypt  a  little,"  is  the  condescending  answer. 

"  Are  you  reading  ?  " 

"  Reading !  "  repeats  Edwin  Drood,  with  a  touch  of  contempt.  "  No. 
Doing,  working,  engineering.  My  small  patrimony  was  left  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  Firm  I  am  with,  by  my  father,  a  former  partner  ;  and 
I  am  a  charge  upon  the  Firm  until  I  come  of  age ;  and  then  I  step 
into  my  modest  share  in  the  concern.  Jack  —  you  met  him  at  dinner  — 
is,  until  then,  my  guardian  and  trustee." 

"  I  heard  from  Mr.  Crisparkle  of  your  other  good  fortune." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  my  other  good  fortune  ? " 

Neville  has  made  his  remark  in  a  watchfully  advancing,  and  yet 
furtive  and  shy  manner,  very  expressive  of  that  peculiar  air  already 
noticed,  of  being  at  once  hunter  and  hunted.  Edwin  has  made  his 
retort  with  an  abruptness  not  at  all  polite.  They  stop  and  interchange 
a  rather  heated  look. 

"  I  hope,"  says  Neville,  "there  is  no  offence,  Mr.  Drood,  in  my  inno- 
cently referring  to  your  betrothal  ?  " 

"  By  George  !  "  cries  Edwin,  leading  on  again  at  a  somewhat  quicker 
pace.  "  Everybody  in  this  chattering  old  Cloisterham  refers  to  it.  I 
wonder  no  public-house  has  been  set  up,  with  my  portrait  for  the  sign 
of  the  Betrothed's  Head.     Or  Pussy's  portrait.     One  or  the  other." 

"  I  am  not  accountable  for  Mr.  Crisparkle's  mentioning  the  matter 
to  me,  quite  openly,"  Neville  begins. 
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"  No  ;  that's  true ;  you  are  not,"  Edwin  Drood  assents. 

"  But,"  resumes  Neville,  "  I  am  accountable  for  mentioning  it  to  you. 
And  I  did  so,  on  the  supposition  that  you  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
proud  of  it." 

Now,  there  are  these  two  curious  touches  of  human  nature  working 
the  secret  springs  of  this  dialogue.  Neville  Landless  is  already  enough 
impressed  by  little  Rosebud  to  feel  indignant  that  Edwin  Drood  (far 
below  her)  should  hold  his  prize  so  lightly.  Edwin  Drood  is  already 
enough  impressed  by  Helena  to  feel  indignant  that  Helena's  brother 
(far  below  her)  should  dispose  of  him  so  coolly,  and  put  him  out  of 
the  way  so  entirely. 

However„the  last  remark  had  better  be  answered.    So,  says  Edwin, — 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Neville  "  (adopting  that  mode  of  address  from 
Mr.  Crisparkle),  "that  what  people  are  proudest  of  they  usually  talk 
most  about ;  I  don't  know  either,  that  what  they  are  proudest  of  they 
most  like  other  people  to  talk  about.  But  I  live  a  busy  life,  and  I 
speak  under  correction  by  you  readers,  who  ought  to  know  everything, 
and  I  dare  say  do." 

By  this  time  they  have  both  become  savage  ;  Mr.  Neville  out  in  the 
open ;  Edwin  Drood  under  the  transparent  cover  of  a  popular  tune, 
and  a  stop  now  and  then  to  pretend  to  admire  picturesque  effects  in 
the  moonlight  before  him. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  very  civil  in  you,"  remarks  Neville,  at 
length,  "  to  reflect  upon  a  stranger  who  comes  here,  not  having  had 
your  advantages,  to  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But,  to  be  sure,  / 
was  not  brought  up  in  '  busy  life,'  and  my  ideas  of  civility  were  formed 
among  Heathens." 

"  Perhaps  the  best  civility,  whatever  kind  of  people  we  are  brought 
up  among,"  retorts  Edwin  Drood,  "  is  to  mind  our  own  business.  If 
you  will  set  me  that  example,  I  promise  to  follow  it." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  take  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  yourself," 
is  the  angry  rejoinder;  "and  that  in  the  part  of  the  world  I  come 
from,  you  would  be  called  to  account  for  it  ?  " 

"  By  whom,  for  instance  ? "  asks  Edwin  Drood,  coming  to  a  halt, 
and  surveying  the  other  with  a  look  of  disdain. 

But  here  a  startling  right  hand  is  laid  on  Edwin's  shoulder,  and 
Jasper  stands  between  them.  For  it  would  seem  that  he  too  has 
strolled  round  by  the  Nuns'  House,  and  has  come  up  behind  them  on 
the  shadowy  side  of  the  road. 

"  Ned,  Ned,  Ned  !  "  he  says.  "  We  must  have  no  more  of  this.  I 
don't  like  this.  I  have  overheard  high  words  between  you  two.  Re- 
member, my  clear  boy,  you  are  almost  in  the  position  of  host  to-night. 
You  belong,  as  it  were,  to  the  place,  and  in  a  manner  represent  it 
towards  a  stranger.  Mr.  Neville  is  a  stranger,  and  you  should  respect 
the  obligations  of  hospitality.  And,  Mr.  Neville,"  laying  his  left  hand 
on  the  inner  shoulder  of  that  young  gentleman,  and  thus  walking  on 
between  them,  hand  to  shoulder  on  either  side,  "  you  will  pardon  me  ; 
but  I  appeal  to  you  to  govern  your  temper  too.  Now,  what  is  amiss  ? 
But  why  ask !  Let  there  be  nothing  amiss,  and  the  question  is  super- 
fluous.    We  are  all  three  on  a  good  understanding,  are  we  not  ? " 

After  a  silent  struggle  between  the  two  young  men  who  shall  speak 
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last,  Edwin  Drood  strikes  in  with,  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Jack, 
there  is  no  anger  in  me." 

"  Nor  in  me,"  says  Neville  Landless,  though  not  so  freely,  or  perhaps 
so  carelessly.  "  But  if  Mr.  Drood  knew  all  that  lies  behind  me,  far 
away  from  here,  he  might  know  better  how  it  is  that  sharp-edged  words 
have  sharp  edges  to  wound  me." 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Jasper,  in  a  smoothing  manner,  "we  had  better  not 
qualify  our  good  understanding.  We  had  better  not  say  anything 
having  the  appearance  of  a  remonstrance  or  condition  ;  it  might  not 
seem  generous.  Frankly  and  freely,  you  see  there  is  no  anger  in  Ned. 
Frankly  and  freely,  there  is  no  anger  in  you,  Mr.  Neville  ? " 

"  None  at  all,  Mr.  Jasper."  Still,  not  quite  so  frankly  or  so  freely  ; 
or,  be  it  said  once  again,  not  quite  so  carelessly  perhaps. 

"  All  over  then  !  Now,  my  bachelor  gate-house  is  a  few  yards  from 
here,  and  the  heater  is  on  the  fire,  and  the  wine  and  glasses  are  on  the 
table,  and  it  is  not  a  stone's  throw  from  Minor  Canon  Corner.  Ned, 
you  are  up  and  away  to-morrow.  We  will  carry  Mr.  Neville  in  with  us, 
to  take  a  stirrup-cup." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Jack." 

"And  with  all  mine,  Mr.  Jasper."  Neville  feels  it  impossible  to  say 
less,  but  would  rather  not  go.  He  has  an  impression  upon  him  that 
he  has  lost  hold  of  his  temper;  feels  that  Edwin  Drood's  coolness,  so 
far  from  being  infectious,  makes  him  red-hot. 

Mr.  Jasper,  still  walking  in  the  centre,  hand  to  shoulder  on  either 
side,  beautifully  turns  the  Refrain  of  a  drinking-song,  and  they  all  go 
up  to  his  rooms.  There,  the  first  object  visible,  when  he  adds  the 
light  of  a  lamp  to  that  of  the  fire,  is  the  portrait  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  It  is  not  an  object  calculated  to  improve  the  understanding 
between  the  two  young  men,  as  rather  awkwardly  reviving  the  subject 
of  their  difference.  Accordingly,  they  both  glance  at  it  consciously, 
but  say  nothing.  Jasper,  however  (who  would  appear  from  his  conduct 
to  have  gained  but  an  imperfect  clew  to  the  cause  of  their  late  high 
words),  directly  calls  attention  to  it. 

"  You  recognise  that  picture,  Mr.  Neville  ? "  shading  the  lamp  to 
throw  the  light  upon  it. 

"I  recognise  it,  but  it  is  far  from  flattering  the  original." 

"  O,  you  are  hard  upon  it !  It  was  clone  by  Ned,  who  made  me  a 
present  of  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Drood,"  Neville  apologises,  with  a  real 
intention  to  apologise  ;  "  if  I  had  known  I  was  in  the  artist's  presence  — " 

"O,  a  joke,  sir,  a  mere  joke,"  Edwin  cuts  in,  with  a  provoking  yawn. 
"  A  little  humoring  of  Pussy's  points  !  I'm  going  to  paint  her  gravely, 
one  of  these  days,  if  she's  good." 

The  air  of  leisurely  patronage  and  indifference  with  which  this  is 
said,  as  the  speaker  throws  himself  back  in  a  chair  and  clasps  his 
hands  at  the  back  of  his  head,  as  a  rest  for  it,  is  very  exasperating  to 
the  excitable  and  excited  Neville.  Jasper  looks  observantly  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  slightly  smiles,  and  turns  his  back  to  mix  a  jug  of 
mulled  wine  at  the  fire.  It  seems  to  require  much  mixing  and  com- 
pounding. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Neville,"  says  Edwin,  quick  to  resent  the  indignant 
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protest  against  himself  in  the  face  of  young  Landless,  which  is  fully 
as  visible  as  the  portrait,  or  the  fire,  or  the  lamp,  "  I  suppose  that  if 
you  painted  the  picture  of  your  lady-love  — " 

"  I  can't  paint,"  is  the  hasty  interruption. 

"  That's  your  misfortune,  and  not  your  fault.  You  would  if  you 
could.  But  if  you  could,  I  suppose  you  would  make  her  (no  matter 
what  she  was  in  reality)  Juno,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Venus,  all  in  one. 
Eh  ? " 

"  I  have  no  lady-love,  and  I  can't  say." 

"  If  I  were  to  try  my  hand,"  says  Edwin,  with  a  boyish  boastfulness 
getting  up  in  him,  "on  a  portrait  of  Miss  Landless, —  in  earnest,  mind 
you;  in  earnest, —  you  should  see  what  I  could  do  !  " 

"  My  sister's  consent  to  sit  for  it  being  first  got,  I  suppose  ?  As  it 
never  will  be  got,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  what  you  can  do.  I 
must  bear  the  loss." 

Jasper  turns  round  from  the  fire,  fills  a  large  goblet  glass  for  Neville, 
fills  a  large  goblet  glass  for  Edwin,  and  hands  each  his  own ;  then  fills 
for  himself,  saying, — 

"  Come,  Mr.  Neville,  we  are  to  drink  to  my  Nephew,  Ned.  As  it  is 
his  foot  that  is  in  the  stirrup  —  metaphorically  —  our  stirrup-cup  is  to 
be  devoted  to  him.     Ned,  my  dearest  fellow,  my  love  !  " 

Jasper  sets  the  example  of  nearly  emptying  his  glass,  and  Neville 
follows  it.  Edwin  Drood  says,*  "Thank  you  both  very  much,"  and 
follows  the  double  example. 

"  Look  at  him  !  "  cries  Jasper,  stretching  out  his  hand  admiringly 
and  tenderly,  though  rallying  too.  "  See  where  he  lounges  so  easily, 
Mr.  Neville  !  The  world  is  all  before  him  where  to  choose.  A  life  of 
stirring  work  and  interest,  a  life  of  change  and  excitement,  a  life  of 
domestic  ease  and  love  !     Look  at  him  !  " 

Edwin  Drood's  face  has  become  quickly  and  remarkably  flushed  by 
the  wine  ;  so  has  the  face  of  Neville  Landless.  Edwin  still  sits  thrown 
back  in  his  chair,  making  that  rest  of  clasped  hands  for  his  head. 

"  See  how  little  he  heeds  it  all !  "  Jasper  proceeds  in  a  bantering 
vein.  "  It  is  hardly  worth  his  while  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit  that 
hangs  ripe  on  the  tree  for  him.  And  yet  consider  the  contrast,  Mr. 
Neville.  You  and  I  have  no  prospect  of  stirring  work  and  interest, 
or  of  change  and  excitement,  or  of  domestic  ease  and  love.  You  and 
I  have  no  prospect  (unless  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  which 
may  easily  be)  but  the  tedious,  unchanging  round  of  this  dull  place." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Jack,"  says  Edwin,  complacently,  "  I  feel  quite 
apologetic  for  having  my  way  smoothed  as  you  describe.  But  you 
know  what  I  know,  Jack,  and  it  may  not  be  so  very  easy  as  it  seems, 
after  all.  May  it,  Pussy  ?  "  To  the  portrait,  with  a  snap  of  his  thumb 
and  finger.  "  We  have  got  to  hit  it  off  yet ;  haven't  we,  Pussy  ?  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Jack." 

His  speech  has  become  thick  and  indistinct.  Jasper,  quiet  and  self- 
possessed,  looks  to  Neville,  as  expecting  his  answer  or  comment. 
When  Neville  speaks,  his  speech  is  also  thick  and  indistinct. 

"  It  might  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood  to  have  known  some 
hardships,"  he  says,  defiantly. 

"  Pray,"  retorts  Edwin,  turning  merely  his  eyes  in  that  direction, 
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"  pray  why  might  it  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood  to  have  known 
some  hardships? " 

"Ay,"  Jasper  assents  with  an  air  of  interest;  "let  us  know  why?" 

"  Because  they  might  have  made  him  more  sensible,"  says  Neville, 
"  of  good  fortune  that  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  the  result  of  his 
own  merits." 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  his  nephew  for  his  rejoinder. 

"  Have  you  known  hardships,  may  I  ask  ? "  says  Edwin  Drood, 
sitting  upright. 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  the  other  for  his  retort. 

"I  have." 

"And  what  have  they  made_jw*  sensible  of?" 

Mr.  Jasper's  play  of  eyes  between  the  two  holds  good  throughout 
the  dialogue,  to  the  end. 

"  I  have  told  you  once  before  to-night." 

"You  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have.  That  you  take  a  great  deal  too  much  upon 
yourself." 

"You  added  something  else  to  that,  if  I  remember?" 

"Yes,  I  did  say  something  else." 

"  Say  it  again." 

"  I  said  that  in  the  part  of  the  world  I  come  from  you  would  be 
called  to  account  for  it." 

"  Only  there  ?  "  cries  Edwin  Drood,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "  A 
long  way  off,  I  believe  ?  Yes  ;  I  see  !  That  part  of  the  world  is  at  a 
safe  distance." 

"  Say  here,  then,"  rejoins  the  other,  rising  in  a  fury.  "  Say  anywhere ! 
Your  vanity  is  intolerable,  your  conceit  is  beyond  endurance,  you  talk 
as  if  you  were  some  rare  and  precious  prize,  instead  of  a  common 
boaster.     You  are  a  common  fellow,  and  a  common  boaster." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  says  Edwin  Drood,  equally  furious,  but  more  collected  ; 
"  how  should  you  know  ?  You  may  know  a  black  common  fellow,  or  a 
black  common  boaster,  when  you  see  him  (and  no  doubt  you  have  a 
large  acquaintance  that  way) ;  but  you  are  no  judge  of  white  men." 

This  insulting  allusion  to  his  dark  skin  infuriates  Neville  to  that 
violent  degree  that  he  flings  the  dregs  of  his  wine  at  Edwin  Drood, 
and  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  the  goblet  after  it,  when  his  arm  is  caught 
in  the  nick  of  time  by  Jasper. 

"  Ned,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  he  cries  in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  I  entreat  you, 
I  command  you  to  be  still !  "  There  has  been  a  rush  of  all  the  three 
and  a  clattering  of  glasses  and  overturning  of  chairs.  "  Mr.  Neville, 
for  shame  !  Give  this  glass  to  me.  Open  your  hand,  sir.  I  will  have 
it!" 

But  Neville  throws  him  off,  and  pauses  for  an  instant,  in  a  raging 
passion,  with  the  goblet  yet  in  his  uplifted  hand.  Then,  he  dashes  it 
down  under  the  grate,  with  such  force  that  the  broken  splinters  fly  out 
again  in  a  shower ;  and  he  leaves  the  house. 

When  he  first  emerges  into  the  night  air,  nothing  around  him  is  still 
or  steady ;  nothing  around  him  shows  like  what  it  is  ;  he  only  knows 
that  he  stands  with  a  bare  head  in  the  midst  of  a  blood-red  whirl, 
waiting  to  be  struggled  with,  and  to  struggle  to  the  death. 
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But,  nothing  happening,  and  the  moon  looking  down  upon  him  as  if 
he  were  dead  after  a  fit  of  wrath,  he  holds  his  steam-hammer  beating 
head  and  heart,  and  staggers  away.  Then  he  becomes  half  conscious 
of  having  heard  himself  bolted  and  barred  out,  like  a  dangerous 
animal ;  and  thinks  what  shall  he  do  ? 

Some  wildly  passionate  ideas  of  the  river  dissolve  under  the  spell  of 
the  moonlight  on  the  Cathedral  and  the  graves,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  sister,  and  the  thought  of  what  he  owes  to  the  good  man  who 
has  but  that  very  day  won  his  confidence  and  given  him  his  pledge. 
He  repairs  to  Minor  Canon  Corner,  and  knocks  softly  at  the  door. 

It  is  Mr.  Crisparkle's  custom  to  sit  up  last  of  the  early  household, 
very  softly  touching  his  piano  and  practising  his  favorite  parts  in  con- 
certed vocal  music.  The  south  wind  that  goes  where  it  lists,  by  way 
of  Minor  Canon  Corner  on  a  still  night,  is  not  more  subdued  than  Mr. 
Crisparkle  at  such  times,  regardful  of  the  slumbers  of  the  China 
shepherdess. 

His  knock  is  immediately  answered  by  Mr.  Crisparkle  himself. 
When  he  opens  the  door,  candle  in  hand,  his  cheerful  face  falls,  and 
disappointed  amazement  is  in  it. 

"  Mr.  Neville  !     In  this  disorder  !     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Jasper's,  sir.     With  his  nephew." 

"  Come  in." 

The  Minor  Canon  props  him  by  the  elbow  with  a  strong  hand  (in  a 
strictly  scientific  manner,  worthy  of  his  morning  trainings),  and  turns 
him  into  his  own  little  book-room,  and  shuts  the  door. 

"  I  have  begun  ill,  sir.     I  have  begun  dreadfully  ill." 

"Too  true.     You  are  not  sober,  Mr.  Neville." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not,  sir,  though  I  can  satisfy  you  at  another  time 
that  I  have  had  very  little  indeed  to  drink,  and  that  it  overcame  me  in 
the  strangest  and  most  sudden  manner." 

"  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Neville,"  says  the  Minor  Canon,  shaking  his  head 
with  a  sorrowful  smile,  "  I  have  heard  that  said  before." 

"  I  think  —  my  mind  is  much  confused,  but  I  think  —  it  is  equally 
true  of  Mr.  Jasper's  nephew,  sir." 

"Very  likely,"  is  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"  We  quarrelled,  sir.  He  insulted  me  most  grossly.  He  had  heated 
that  tigerish  blood  I  told  you  of  to-day,  before  then." 

"  Mr.  Neville,"  rejoins  the  Minor  Canon,  mildly,  but  firmly,  "  I 
request  you  not  to  speak  to  me  with  that  clenched  right  hand.  Un- 
clench it,  if  you  please." 

"He  goaded  me,  sir,"  pursues  the  young  man,  instantly  obeying, 
"beyond  my  power  of  endurance.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  no  he 
meant  it  at  first,  but  he  did  it.  He  certainly  meant  it  at  last.  In 
short,  sir,"  with  an  irrepressible  outburst,  "  in  the  passion  into  which 
he  lashed  me,  I  would  have  cut  him  down  if  I  could,  and  I  tried  to  do 
it." 

"You  have  clenched  that  hand  again,"  is  Mr.  Crisparkle's  quiet 
commentary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  You  know  your  room,  for  I  showed  it  to  you  before  dinner  ;  but  I 
will  accompany  you  to  it  once  more.  Your  arm,  if  you  please.  Softly, 
for  the  house  is  all  a-bed." 
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Scooping  his  hand  into  the  same  scientific  elbow-rest  as  before,  and 
backing  it  up  with  the  inert  strength  of  his  arm,  as  skilfully  as  a  Police 
Expert,  and  with  an  apparent  repose  quite  unattainable  by  novices, 
Mr.  Crisparkle  conducts  his  pupil  to  the  pleasant  and  orderly  old  room 
prepared  for  him.  Arrived  there,  the  young  man  throws  himself  into 
a  chair,  and,  flinging  his  arms  upon  his  reading-table,  rests  his  head 
upon  them  with  an  air  of  wretched  self-reproach. 

The  gentle  Minor  Canon  has  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  leave  the 
room,  without  a  word.  But,  looking  round  at  the  door,  and  seeing 
this  dejected  figure,  he  turns  back  to  it,  touches  it  with  a  mild  hand, 
and  says,  "  Good  night !  "  A  sob  is  his  only  acknowledgment.  He 
might  have  had  many  a  worse  ;  perhaps  could  have  had  few  better. 

Another  soft  knock  at  the  outer  door  attracts  his  attention  as  he 
goes  down  stairs.  He  opens  it  to  Mr.  Jasper,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
pupil's  hat. 

"  We  have  had  an  awful  scene  with  him,"  says  Jasper  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Has  it  been  so  bad  as  that  ?  " 

"  Murderous  1" 

Mr.  Crisparkle  remonstrates,  "  No,  no,  no.  Do  not  use  such  strong 
words." 

"  He  might  have  laid  my  dear  boy  dead  at  my  feet.  It  is  no  fault 
of  his  that  he  did  not.  But  that  I  was,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
swift  and  strong  with  him,  he  would  have  cut  him  down  on  my  hearth." 

The  phrase  smites  home. 

"  Ah  !  "  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.     "  His  own  words  ! " 

"  Seeing  what  I  have  seen  to-night,  and  hearing  what  I  have  heard," 
adds  Jasper,  with  great  earnestness,  "I  shall  never  know  peace  of 
mind  when  there  is  danger  of  those  two  coming  together  with  no  one 
else  to  interfere.  It  was  horrible.  There  is  something  of  the  tiger  in 
his  dark  blood." 

"  Ah  ! "  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.     "  So  he  said." 

"You,  my  dear  sir,"  pursues  Jasper,  taking  his  hand,  "even  you 
have  accepted  a  dangerous  charge." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  Jasper,"  returns  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
with  a  quiet  smile.     "I  have  none  for  myself." 

"  I  have  none  for  myself,"  returns  Jasper,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
last  pronoun,  "  because  I  am  not,  nor  am  I  in  the  way  of  being,  the 
object  of  his  hostility.  But  you  may  be,  and  my  dear  boy  has  been. 
Good  night ! " 

Mr.  Crisparkle  goes  in,  with  the  hat  that  has  so  easily,  so  almost 
imperceptibly,  acquired  the  right  to  be  hung  up  in  his  hall,  hangs  it 
up,  and  goes  thoughtfully  to  bed. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BIRDS    IN    THE    BUSH. 

Rosa,  having  no  relation  that  she  knew  of  in  the  world,  had,  from  the 
seventh  year  of  her  age,  known  no  home  but  the  Nuns'  House,  and  no 
mother  but  Miss  Twinkleton.     Her  remembrance  of  her  own  mother 
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was  of  a  pretty  little  creature  like  herself  (not  much  older  than  herself, 
it  seemed  to  her),  who  had  been  brought  home  in  her  father's  arms, 
drowned.  The  fatal  accident  had  happened  at  a  party  of  pleasure. 
Every  fold  and  color  in  the  pretty  summer  dress,  and  even  the  long 
wet  hair,  with  scattered  petals  of  ruined  flowers  still  clinging  to  it,  as 
the  dead  young  figure,  in  its  sad,  sad  beauty  lay  upon  the  bed,  were 
fixed  indelibly  in  Rosa's  recollection.  So  were  the  wild  despair  and 
the  subsequent  bowed-down  grief  of  her  poor  young  father,  who  died 
broken-hearted  on  the  first  anniversary  of  that  hard  day. 

The  betrothal  of  Rosa  grew  out  of  the  soothing  of  his  year  of 
mental  distress  by  his  fast  friend  and  old  college  companion,  Drood : 
who  likewise  had  been  left  a  widower  in  his  youth.  But  he,  too,  went 
the  silent  road  into  which  all  earthly  pilgrimages  merge,  some  sooner 
and  some  later ;  and  thus  the  young  couple  had  come  to  be  as  they 
were. 

The  atmosphere  of  pity  surrounding  the  little  orphan  girl  when  she 
first  came  to  Cloisterham  had  never  cleared  away.  It  had  taken 
brighter  hues  as  she  grew  older,  happier,  prettier ;  now  it  had  been 
golden,  now  roseate,  and  now  azure ;  but  it  had  always  adorned  her 
with  some  soft  light  of  its  own.  The  general  desire  to  console  and 
caress  her  had  caused  her  to  be  treated  in  the  beginning  as  a  child 
much  younger  than  her  years  ;  the  same  desire  had  caused  her  to  be 
still  petted  when  she  was  a  child  no  longer.  Who  should  be  her 
favorite  ?  who  should  anticipate  this  or  that  small  present,  or  do  her 
this  or  that  small  service  ?  who  should  take  her  home  for  the  holidays  ? 
who  should  write  to  her  the  oftenest  when  they  were  separated  ?  and 
whom  she  would  most  rejoice  to  see  again  when  they  were  reunited ■  ?  — 
even  these  gentle  rivalries  were  not  without  their  slight  dashes  of 
bitterness  in  the  Nuns'  House.  Well  for  the  poor  nuns  in  their  day;  if 
they  hid  no  harder  strife  under  their  veils  and  rosaries. 

Thus  Rosa  had  grown  to  be  an  amiable,  giddy,  wilful,  winning  little 
creature;  spoilt,  in  the  sense  of  counting  upon  kindness  from  all 
around  her ;  but  not  in  the  sense  of  repaying  it  with  indifference. 
Possessing  an  exhaustless  well  of  affection  in  her  nature,  its  sparkling 
waters  had  freshened  and  brightened  the  Nuns'  House  for  years,  and 
yet  its  depths  had  never  yet  been  moved :  what  might  betide  when 
that  came  to  pass ;  what  developing  changes  might  fall  upon  the 
heedless  head  and  light  heart  then,  remained  to  be  seen. 

By  what  means  the  news  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  young  men  over-night,  involving  even  some  kind  of  onslaught  by 
Mr.  Neville  upon  Edwin  Drood,  got  into  Miss  Twinkleton's  establish- 
ment before  breakfast,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Whether  it  was  brought 
in  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  came  blowing  in  with  the  very  air  itself, 
when  the  casement  windows  were  set  open  ;  whether  the  baker  brought 
it  kneaded  into  the  bread,  or  the  milkman  delivered  it  as  part  of  the 
adulteration  of  his  milk  ;  or  the  housemaids,  beating  the  dust  out  of 
their  mats  against  the  gateposts,  received  it  in  exchange  deposited  on 
the  mats  by  the  town  atmosphere  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  news  per- 
meated every  gable  of  the  old  building  before  Miss  Twinkleton  was 
down,  and  that  Miss  Twinkleton  herself  received  it  through  Mrs. 
Tisher,  while  yet  in  the  act  of  dressing ;  or  (as  she  might  have  ex- 
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pressed  the  phrase  to  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  mythological  turn)  of 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces. 

Miss  Landless's  brother  had  thrown  a  bottle  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

Miss  Landless's  brother  had  thrown  a  knife  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

A  knife  became  suggestive  of  a  fork,  and  Miss  Landless's  brother 
had  thrown  a  fork  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

As  in  the  governing  precedent  of  Peter  Piper,  alleged  to  have 
picked  the  peck  of  pickled  pepper,  it  was  held  physically  desirable  to 
have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  peck  of  pickled  pepper  which 
Peter  Piper  was  alleged  to  have  picked  ;  so,  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
psychologically  important  to  know,  Why  Miss  Landless's  brother 
threw  a  bottle,  knife,  or  fork  —  or  bottle,  knife,  andioxY  —  for  the  cook 
had  been  given  to  understand  it  was  all  three  —  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood? 

Well,  then.  Miss  Landless's  brother  had  said  he  admired  Miss 
Bud.  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  had  said  to  Miss  Landless's  brother  that  he 
had  no  business  to  admire  Miss  Bud.  Miss  Landless's  brother  had 
then  "up'd"  (this  was  the  cook's  exact  information)  with  the  bottle, 
knife,  fork,  and  decanter  (the  decanter  now  coolly  flying  at  everybody's 
head,  without  the  least  introduction),  and  thrown  them  all  at  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood. 

Poor  little  Rosa  put  a  forefinger  into  each  of  her  ears  when  these 
rumors  began  to  circulate,  and  retired  into  a  corner,  beseeching  not  to 
be  told  any  more ;  but  Miss  Landless,  begging  permission  of  Miss 
Twinkleton  to  go  and  speak  with  her  brother,  and  pretty  plainly  showing 
that  she  would  take  it  if  it  were  not  given,  struck  out  the  more  definite 
course  of  going  to  Mr.  Crisparkle's  for  accurate  intelligence. 

When  she  came  back  (being  first  closeted  with  Miss  Twinkleton,  in 
order  that  anything  objectionable  in  her  tidings  might  be  retained  by 
that  discreet  filter),  she  imparted  to  Rosa  only  what  had  taken  place; 
dwelling  with  a  flushed  cheek  on  the  provocation  her  brother  had  re- 
ceived, but  almost  limiting  it  to  that  last  gross  affront  as  crowning 
"some  other  words  between  them,"  and,  out  of  consideration  for  her 
new  friend,  passing  lightly  over  the  fact  that  the  other  words  had 
originated  in  her  lover's  taking  things  in  general  so  very  easily.  To 
Rosa  direct,  she  brought  a  petition  from  her  brother  that  she  would 
forgive  him  ;  and  having  delivered  it  with  sisterly  earnestness,  made  an 
end  of  the  subject. 

It  was  reserved  for  Miss  Twinkleton  to  tone  down  the  public  mind 
of  the  Nuns'  House.  That  lady,  therefore,  entering  in  a  stately  man- 
ner, what  plebeians  might  have  called  the  school-room,  but  what,  in  the 
patrician  language  of  the  head  of  the  Nuns'  House,  was  euphuistically, 
not  to  say  roundaboutedly,  denominated  "the  apartment  allotted  to 
study,"  and  saying  with  a  forensic  air,  "Ladies!"  all  rose.  Mrs. 
Tisher  at  the  same  time  grouped  herself  behind  her  chief,  as  repre- 
senting Queen  Elizabeth's  first  historical  female  friend  at  Tilbury  Fort. 
Miss  Twinkleton  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  Rumor,  Ladies,  had 
been  represented  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  —  needless  were  it  to  mention 
the  immortal  Shakspeare,  also  called  the  Swan  of  his  native  river, 
not  improbably  with  some  reference  to  the  ancient  superstition  that 
that  bird  of  graceful  plumage  (Miss  Jennings  will  please  stand  upright) 
sang  sweetly  on  the  approach  of  death,  for  which  we  have  no  ornitho- 
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logical  authority, —  Rumor,  Ladies,  had  been  represented  by  that  bard 
—  hem!  — 

"  who  drew 
The  celebrated  Jew," 

as  painted  full  of  tongues.  Rumor  in  Cloisterham  (Miss  Ferdinand 
will  honor  me  with  her  attention)  was  no  exception  to  the  great  limner's 
portrait  of  Rumor  elsewhere.  A  slight  fracas  between  two  young  gen- 
tlemen occurring  last  night  within,  a  hundred  miles  of  these  peaceful 
walls  (Miss  Ferdinand,  being  apparently  incorrigible,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  write  out  this  evening,  in  the  original  language,  the  first 
four  fables  of  our  vivacious  neighbor,  Monsieur  La  Fontaine)  had  been 
very  grossly  exaggerated  by  Rumor's  voice.  In  the  first  alarm  and 
anxiety  arising  from  our  sympathy  with  a  sweet  young  friend,  not 
wholly  to  be  dissociated  from  one  of  the  gladiators  in  the  bloodless 
arena  in  question  (the  impropriety  of  Miss  Reynolds's  appearing  to 
stab  herself  in  the  band  with  a  pin,  is  far  too  obvious,  and  too  glaringly 
unladylike,  to  be  pointed  out),  we  descended  from  our  maiden  eleva- 
tion to  discuss  this  uncongenial  and  this  unfit  theme.  Responsible 
inquiries  having  assured  us  that  it  was  but  one  of  those  "  airy  nothings  " 
pointed  at  by  the  Poet  (whose  name  and  date  of  birth  Miss  Giggles 
will  supply  within  half  an  hour),  we  would  now  discard  the  subject,  and 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  the  grateful  labors  of  the  day. 

But  the  subject  so  survived  all  clay,  nevertheless,  that  Miss  Ferdi- 
nand got  into  new  trouble  by  surreptitiously  clapping  on  a  paper 
mustache  at  dinner-time,  and  going  through  the  motions  of  aiming  a 
water-bottle  at  Miss  Giggles,  who  drew  a  table-spoon  in  defence. 

Now,  Rosa  thought  of  this  unlucky  quarrel  a  great  deal,  and  thought 
of  it  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she  was  involved  in  it,  as  cause, 
or  consequence,  or  what  not,  through  being  in  a  false  position  altogether 
as  to  her  marriage  engagement.  Never  free  from  such  uneasiness  when 
she  was  with  her  affianced  husband,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
free  from  it  when  they  were  apart.  To-day,  too,  she  was  cast  in  upon 
herself,  and  deprived  of  the  relief  of  talking  freely  with  her  new  friend, 
because  the  quarrel  had  been  with  Helena's  brother,  and  Helena  un- 
disguisedly  avoided  the  subject  as  a  delicate  and  difficult  one  to  herself. 
At  this  critical  time,  of  all  times,  Rosa's  guardian  was  announced  as 
having  come  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  been  well  selected  for  his  trust,  as  a  man  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  but  certainly  for  no  other  appropriate  quality 
discernible  on  the  surface.  He  was  an  arid,  sandy  man,  who,  if  he 
had  been  put  into  a  grinding-mill,  looked  as  if  he  would  have  ground 
immediately  into  high-dried  snuff.  He  had  a  scanty  flat  crop  of  hair, 
in  color  and  consistency  like  some  very  mangy  yellow  fur  tippet ;  it 
was  so  unlike  hair,  that  it  must  have  been  a  wig,  but  for  the  stupendous 
improbability  of  anybody's  voluntarily  sporting  such  a  head.  The 
little  play  of  feature  that  his  face  presented  was  cut  deep  into  it,  in  a 
few  hard  curves  that  made  it  more  like  work  ;  and  he  had  certain 
notches  in  his  forehead,  which  looked  as  though  Nature  had  been  about 
to  touch  them  into  sensibility  or  refinement,  when  she  had  impatiently 
thrown  away  the  chisel,  and  said,  "  I  really  cannot  be  worried  to  finish 
off  this  man  ;  let  him  go  as  he  is." 
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With  too  great  length  of  throat  at  his  upper  end,  and  too  much 
ankle-bone  and  heel  at  his  lower ;  with  an  awkward  and  hesitating 
manner ;  with  a  shambling  walk,  and  with  what  is  called  a  near  sight, 

—  which  perhaps  prevented  his  observing  how  much  white  cotton 
stocking  he  displayed  to  the  public  eye,  in  contrast  with  his  black  suit, 

—  Mr.  Grewgious  still  had  some  strange  capacity  in  him  of  making  on 
the  whole  an  agreeable  impression. 

Mr.  Grewgious  was  discovered  by  his  ward,  much  discomfited  by 
being  in  Miss  Twinkleton's  company  in  Miss  Twinkleton's  own  sacred 
room.  Dim  forebodings  of  being  examined  in  something,  and  not 
coming  well  out  of  it,  seemed  to  oppress  the  poor  gentleman  when 
found  in  these  circumstances. 

"  My  clear,  how  do  you  do.?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  My  dear,  how 
much  improved  you  are.     Permit  me  to  hand  you  a  chair,  my  dear." 

Miss  Twinkleton  rose  at  her  little  writing-table,  saying,  with  general 
sweetness,  as  to  the  polite  Universe,  "Will  you  permit  me  to  retire?" 

"  By  no  means,  madam,  on  my  account.  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
move." 

"  I  must  entreat  permission  to  move,"  returned  Miss  Twinkleton,  re- 
peating the  word  with  a  charming  grace;  "but  I  will  not  withdraw, 
since  you  are  so  obliging.  If  I  wheel  my  desk  to  this  corner  window, 
shall  I  be  in  the  way? " 

" Madam !     In  the  way  !  " 

"You  are  very  kind.  Rosa,  my  clear,  you  will  be  under  no  restraint, 
I  am  sure." 

Here  Mr.  Grewgious,  left  by  the  fire  with  Rosa,  said  again,  "  My 
dear,  how  do  you  do?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear."  And  having 
waited  for  her  to  sit  clown,  sat  down  himself. 

"  My  visits,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  are  like  those  of  the  angels  — 
not  that  I  compare  myself  to  an  angel." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Rosa. 

"Not  by  any  means,"  assented  Mr.  Grewgious.  "I  merely  refer  to 
my  visits,  which  are  few  and  far  between.  The  angels  are,  we  know 
very  well,  up  stairs." 

Miss  Twinkleton  looked  round  with  a  kind  of  stiff  stare. 

"  I  refer,  my  clear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  laying  his  hand  on  Rosa's, 
as  the  possibility  thrilled  through  his  frame  of  his  otherwise  seeming 
to  take  the  awful  liberty  of  calling  Miss  Twinkleton  my  dear,  "  I  refer 
to  the  other  young  ladies." 

Miss  Twinkleton  resumed  her  writing. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  sense  of  not  having  managed  his  opening 
point  quite  as  neatly  as  he  might  have  desired,  smoothed  his  head  from 
back  to  front  as  if  he  had  just  dived,  and  were  pressing  the  water  out, 

—  this  smoothing  action,  however  superfluous,  was  habitual  with  him, — 
and  took  a  pocket-book  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  a  stump  of  black 
lead  pencil  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  I  made,"  he  said,  turning  the  leaves,  "  I  made  a  guiding  memoran- 
dum or  so, —  as  I  usually  do,  for  I  have  no  conversational  powers  what- 
ever,—  to  which  I  will,  with  your  permission,  my  dear,  refer.  'Well  and 
happy.'     Truly.     You  are  well  and  happy,  my  dear?     You  look  so." 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Rosa. 
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"For  which,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  bend  of  his  head  towards 
the  corner  window,  "our  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due,  and  I  am 
sure  are  rendered,  to  the  maternal  kindness  and  the  constant  care  and 
consideration  of  the  lady  whom  I  have  now  the  honor  to  see  before 
me." 

This  point,  again,  made  but  a  lame  departure  from  Mr.  Grewgious, 
and  never  got  to  its  destination  ;  for,  Miss  Twinkleton,  feeling  that 
the  courtesies  required  her  to  be  by  this  time  quite  outside  the  con- 
versation, was  biting  the  end  of  her  pen,  and  looking  upward,  as 
waiting  for  the  descent  of  an  idea  from  any  member  of  the  Celestial 
Nine  who  might  have  one  to  spare. 

Mr.  Grewgious  smoothed  his  smooth  head  again,  and  then  made 
another  reference  to  his  pocket-book  ;  lining  out  "  well  and  happy  "  as 
disposed  of. 

"  '  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  '  is  my  next  note.  A  dry  subject  for 
a  young  lady,  but  an  important  subject  too.  Life  is  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Death  is — "  A  sudden  recollection  of  the  death  of  her 
two  parents  seemed  to  stop  him,  and  he  'said  in  a  softer  tone,  and 
evidently  inserting  the  negative  as  an  after-thought,  "Death  is  not 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

His  voice  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  himself,  and  Fancy  might  have 
ground  it  straight,  like  himself,  into  high-dried  snuff.  And  yet,  through 
the  very  limited  means  of  expression  that  he  possessed,  he  seemed  to 
express  kindness.  If  Nature  had  but  finished  him  off,  kindness  might 
have  been  recognisable  in  his  face  at  this  moment.  •  But  if  the  notches 
in  his  forehead  wouldn't  fuse  together,  and  if  his  face  would  work  and 
couldn't  play,  what  could  he  do,  poor  man ! 

"  '  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.'  You  find  your  allowance  always 
sufficient  for  your  wants,  my  dear?" 

Rosa  wanted  for  nothing,  and  therefore  it  was  ample. 

"And  you  are  not  in  debt?" 

Rosa  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  in  debt.  It  seemed,  to  her  inex- 
perience, a  comical  vagary  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Grewgious 
stretched  his  near  sight  to  be  sure  that  this  was  her  view  of  the  case. 
"  Ah ! "  he  said,  as  comment,  with  a  furtive  glance  towards  Miss 
Twinkleton,  and  lining  out  "pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,"  "I  spoke 
of  having  got  among  the  angels  !     So  I  did  !  " 

Rosa  felt  what  his  next  memorandum  would  prove  to  be,  and  was 
blushing  and  folding  a  crease  in  her  dress  with  one  embarrassed  hand 
long  before  he  found  it. 

"  '  Marriage.'  Hem  !  "  Mr.  Grewgious  carried  his  smoothing  hand 
down  over  his  eyes  and  nose,  and  even  chin,  before  drawing  his  chair 
a  little  nearer,  and  speaking  a  little  more  confidentially:  "  I  now  touch, 
my  clear,  upon  the  point  that  is  the  direct  cause  of  my  troubling  you 
with  the  present  visit.  Otherwise,  being  a  particularly  Angular  man, 
I  should  not  have  intruded  here.  I  am  the  last  man  to  intrude  into  a 
sphere  for  which  I  am  so  entirely  unfitted.  I  feel,  on  these  premises, 
as  if  I  was  a  bear  —  with  the  cramp  —  in  a  youthful  Cotillon." 

His  ungainliness  gave  him  enough  of  the  air  of  his  simile  to  set 
Rosa  off  laughing  heartily. 

"  It  strikes  you  in  the  same  light,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  perfect 
48 
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calmness.  "Just  so.  To  return  to  my  memorandum.  Mr.  Edwin 
has  been  to  and  fro  here,  as  was  arranged.  You  have  mentioned  that, 
in  your  quarterly  letters  to  me.     And  you  like  him,  and  he  likes  you." 

"  I  like  him  very  much,  sir,"  rejoined  Rosa. 

"  So  I  said,  my  dear,"  returned  her  guardian,  for  whose  ear  the 
timid  emphasis  was  much  too  fine.     "Good.     And  you  correspond." 

"  We  write  to  one  another,"  said  Rosa,  pouting,  as  she  recalled  their 
epistolary  differences. 

"  Such  is  the  meaning  that  I  attach  to  the  word  '  correspond  '  in  this 
application,  my  clear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Good.  All  goes  well, 
time  works  on,  and  at  this  next  Christmas  time  it  will  Become  necessary, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  to  give  the  exemplary  lady  in  the  corner  window, 
to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  business  notice  of  your  departure 
in  the  ensuing  half-year.  Your  relations  with  her  are  far  more  than 
business  relations,  no  doubt ;  but  a  residue  of  business  remains  in 
them,  and  business  is  business  ever.  I  am  a  particularly  Angular 
man,"  proceeded  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  if  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to 
mention  it,  "  and  I  am  not  used  to  give  anything  away.  If,  for  these 
two  reasons,  some  competent  Proxy  would  give  you  away,  I  should 
take  it  very  kindly." 

Rosa  intimated  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  that  she  thought  a 
substitute  might  be  found,  if  required. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  For  instance,  the  gentle- 
man who  teaches  Dancing  here  —  he  would  know  how  to  do  it  with 
graceful  propriety.  He  would  advance  and  retire  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  feelings  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  of  yourself, 
and  the  bridegroom,  and  all  parties  concerned.  I  am  —  I  am  a  par- 
ticularly Angular  man,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  screw  it  out  at  last,  "  and  should  only  blunder." 

Rosa  sat  still  and  silent.  Perhaps  her  mind  had  not  got  quite  so  far 
as  the  ceremony  yet,  but  was  lagging  on  the  way  there. 

"Memorandum,  'Will.'  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  refer- 
ring to  his  notes,  disposing  of  "  marriage  "  with  his  pencil,  and  taking 
a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "  although  I  have  before  possessed  you  with 
the  contents  of  your  father's  will,  I  think  it  right  at  this  time  to  leave 
a  certified  copy  of  it  in  your  hands.  And  although  Mr.'  Edwin  is  also 
aware  of  its  contents,  I  think  it  right  at  this  time  likewise  to  place  a 
certified  copy  of  it  in  Mr.  Jasper's  hands  — " 

"Not  in  his  own?"  asked  Rosa,  looking  up  quickly.  "Cannot  the 
copy  go  to  Eddy  himself?" 

"Why,  yes,  my  dear,  if  you  particularly  wish  it;  but  I  spoke  of  Mr. 
Jasper  as  being  his  trustee." 

"I  do  particularly  wish  it,  if  you  please,"  said  Rosa  hurriedly  and 
earnestly;  "I  don't  like  Mr.  Jasper  to  come  between  us  in  any  way." 

"It  is  natural,  I  suppose,"* said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "that  your  young 
husband  should  be  all  in  all.  Yes.  You  observe  that  I  say,  I  suppose. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  a  particularly  Unnatural  man,  and  I  don't  know  from 
my  own  knowledge." 

Rosa  looked  at  him  with  some  wonder. 

"I  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  young  ways  were  never  my  ways.  I 
was  the  only  offspring  of  parents  far  advanced  in  life,  and  I  half  believe 
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I  was  born  advanced  in  life  myself.  No  personality  is  intended  towards 
the  name  you  will  so  soon  change,  when  I  remark  that  while  the  general 
growth  of  people  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  buds,  I  seem  to 
have  come  into  existence  a  chip.  I  was  a  chip  —  and  a  very  dry  one 
—  when  I  first  became  aware  of  myself.  Respecting  the  other  certified 
copy,  your  wish  shall  be  complied  with.  Respecting  your  inheritance, 
I  think  you  know  all.  It  is  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  savings  upon  that  annuity,  and  some  other  items  to  your 
credit,  all  duly  carried  to  account,  with  vouchers,  will  place  you .  in 
possession  of  a  lump  sum  of  money,  rather  exceeding  Seventeen  Hun- 
dred Pounds.  I  am  empowered  to  advance  the  cost  of  your  prepara- 
tions for  your  marriage  out  of  that  fund.     All  is  told." 

"Will  you  please  tell  me,"  said  Rosa,  taking  the  paper  with  a  prettily 
knitted  brow,  but  not  opening  it,  "whether  I  am  right  in  what  I  am 
going  to  say  ?  I  can  understand  what  you  tell  me  so  very  much  better 
than  what  I  read  in  law-writings.  My  poor  papa  and  Eddy's  father 
made  their  agreement  together,  as  very  dear  and  firm  and  fast  friends, 
in  order  that  we  too  might  be  very  dear  and  firm  and  fast  friends  after 
them  ? " 

"Just  so." 

"  For  the  lasting  good  of  both  of  us,  and  the  lasting  happiness  of 
both  of  us  ?  " 

"Just  so." 

"  That  we  might  be  to  one  another  even  much  more  than  they  had 
been  to  one  another  ?  " 

"Just  so." 

"  It  was  not  bound  upon  Eddy,  and  it  was  not  bound  upon  me  by 
any  forfeit,  in  case  —  " 

"  Don't  be  agitated,  my  dear.  In  the  case  that  it  brings  tears  into 
your  affectionate  eyes  even  to  picture  to  yourself, —  in  the  case  of  your 
not  marrying  one  another, —  no,  no  forfeiture  on  either  side.  You 
would  then  have  been  my  ward  until  you  were  of  age.  No  worse 
would  have  befallen  you.     Bad  enough,  perhaps  !  " 

"  And  Eddy  ?  " 

"  He  would  have  come  into  his  partnership  derived  from  his  father, 
and  into  its  arrears  to  his  credit  (if  any),  on  attaining  his  majority, 
just  as  now." 

Rosa,  with  her  perplexed  face  and  knitted  brow,  bit  the  corner  of 
her  attested  copy,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  on  one  side,  looking  ab- 
stractedly on  the  floor,  and  smoothing  it  with  her  foot. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  this  betrothal  is  a  wish,  a  senti- 
ment, a  friendly  project,  tenderly  expressed  on  both  sides.  That  it 
was  strongly  felt,  and  that  there  was  a  lively  hope  that  it  would  prosper, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  you  were  both  children,  you  began  to 
be  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  has  prospered.  But  circumstances  alter 
cases  ;  and  I  made  this  visit  to-day  partly,  indeed  principally,  to  dis- 
charge myself  of  the  duty  of  telling  you,  my  dear,  that  two  young 
people  can  only  be  betrothed  in  marriage  (except  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, and  therefore  mockery  and  misery)  of  their  own  free  will, 
their  own  attachment,  and  their  own  assurance  (it  may  or  may  not 
prove  a  mistaken  one,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  of  that)  that  they 
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are  suited  to  each  other  and  will  make  each  other  happy.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed,  for  example,  that  if  either  of  your  fathers  were  living  now, 
and  had  any  mistrust  on  that  subject,  his  mind  would  not  be  changed 
by  the  change  of  circumstances  involved  in  the  change  of  your  years  ? 
Untenable,  unreasonable,  inconclusive,  and  preposterous !  " 

Mr.  Grewgious  said  all  this  as  if  he  were  reading  it  aloud  ;  or,  still 
more,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  lesson.  So  expressionless  of  any  ap- 
proach to  spontaneity  were  his  face  and  manner. 

"I  have  now,  my  dear,"  he  added,  blurring  out  "Will"  with  his 
pencil,  "  discharged  myself  of  what  is  doubtless  a  formal  duty  in  this 
case,  but  still  a  duty  in  such  a  case.  Memorandum:  'Wishes.'  My 
dear,  is  there  any  wish  of  yours  that  I  can  further  ? " 

Rosa  shook  her  head,  with  an  almost  plaintive  air  of  hesitation  in 
want  of  help. 

"  Is  there  any  instruction  that  I  can  take  from  you  with  reference  to 
your  affairs  ? " 

"I  —  I  should  like  to  settle  them  with  Eddy  first,  if  you  please," 
said  Rosa,  plaiting  the  crease  in  her  dress. 

"  Surely.  Surely,"  returned  Mr.  Grewgious.  "You  two  should  be 
of  one  mind  in  all  things.     Is  the  young  gentleman  expected  shortly?  " 

"  He  has  gone  away  only  this  morning.  He  will  be  back  at  Christ- 
mas." 

"  Nothing  could  happen  better.  You  will,  on  his  return  at  Christ- 
mas, arrange  all  matters  of  detail  with  him  ;  you  will  then  communicate 
with  me,  and  I  will  discharge  myself  (as  a  mere  business  acquittance) 
of  my  business  responsibilities  towards  the  accomplished  lady  in  the 
corner  window.  They  will  accrue  at  that  season."  Blurring  pencil 
once  again.  "Memorandum:  'Leave.'  Yes.  I  will  now,  my  clear, 
take  my  leave." 

"  Could  I,"  said  Rosa,  rising,  as  he  jerked  out  of  his  chair  in  his 
ungainly  way,  "  could  I  ask  you  most  kindly  to  come  to  me  at  Christ- 
mas, if  I  had  anything  particular  to  say  to  you?" 

"Why,  certainly,  certainly,"  he  rejoined,  apparently  —  if  such  a  word 
can  be  used  of  one  who  had  no  apparent  lights  or  shadows  about  him 
—  complimented  by  the  question.  "  As  a  particularly  Angular  man,  I 
do  not  fit  smoothly  into  the  social  circle,  and  consequently  I  have 
no  other  engagement  at  Christmas-time  than  to  partake,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  of  a  boiled  turkey  and  celery  sauce  with  a  —  with  a  particularly 
Angular  clerk  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  whose  father,  being 
a  Norfolk  farmer,  sends  him  up  (the  turkey  up),  as  a  present  to  me, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich.  I  should  be  quite  proud  of  your 
wishing  to  see  me,  my  clear.  As  a  professional  Receiver  of  rents,  so 
very  few  people  do  wish  to  see  me,  that  the  novelty  would  be  bracing." 

For  his  ready  acquiescence,  the  grateful  Rosa  put  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  instantly  kissed  him. 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  "  cried  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Thank  you,  my  clear. 
The  honor  is  almost  equal  to  the  pleasure.  Miss  Twinkleton,  madam, 
I  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  conversation  with  my  ward,  and  I  will 
now  release  you  from  the  incumbrance  of  my  presence." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  rejoined  Miss  Twinkleton,  rising  with  a  gracious  conde- 
scension, "  say  not  incumbrance.  Not  so,  by  any  means.  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  say  so." 
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"Thank  you,  madam.  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers,"  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  stammering  a  little,  "  that  when  a  distinguished  visitor  (not 
that  I  am  one  :  far  from  it)  goes  to  a  school  (not  that  this  is  one  :  far 
from  it),  he  asks  for  a  holiday,  or  some  sort  of  grace.  It  being  now 
the  afternoon  in  the  —  College  —  of  which  you  are  the  eminent  head, 
the  young  ladies  might  gain  nothing,  except  in  name,  by  having  the 
rest  of  the  day  allowed  them.  But  if  there  is  any  young  lady  at  all 
under  a  cloud,  might  I  solicit — " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Grewgious,  Mr.  Grewgious  !  "  cried  Miss  Twinkleton,  with 
a  chastely  rallying  forefinger.  "  O  you  gentlemen,  you  gentlemen  ! 
Fie  for  shame,  that  you  are  so  hard  upon  us  poor  maligned  disciplina- 
rians of  our  sex,  for  your  sakes  !  But  as  Miss  Ferdinand  is  at  present 
weighed  down  by  an  incubus," — Miss  Twinkleton  might  have  said  a 
pen-and-ink-ubus  of  writing  out  Monsieur  La  Fontaine, —  "  go  to  her, 
Rosa,  my  dear,  and  tell  her  the  penalty  is  remitted,  in  deference  to  the 
intercession  of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious." 

Miss  Twinkleton  here  achieved  a  courtesy,  suggestive  of  marvels  hap- 
pening to  her  respected  legs,  and  which  she  came  out  of  nobly,  three 
yards  behind  her  starting-point. 

As  he  held  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  call  on  Mr.  Jasper  before 
leaving  Cloisterham,  Mr.  Grewgious  went  to  the  Gate  House,  and 
climbed  its  postern  stair.  But  Mr.  Jasper's  door  being  closed,  and 
presenting  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  word  "  Cathedral,"  the  fact  of  its 
being  service-time  was  borne  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Grewgious.  So  he 
descended  the  stair  again,  and,  crossing  the  Close,  paused  at  the  great 
western  folding-door  of  the  Cathedral,  which  stood  open  on  the  fine 
and  bright,  though  short-lived,  afternoon,  for  the  airing  of  the  place. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  peeping  in,  "  it's  like  looking  down 
the  throat  of  Old  Time." 

Old  Time  heaved  a  mouldy  sigh  from  tomb  and  arch  and  vault ;  and 
gloomy  shadows  began  to  deepen  in  corners  ;  and  damps  began  to  rise 
from  green  patches  of  stone  ;  and  jewels  cast  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  nave  from  stained  glass  by  the  declining  sun,  began  to  perish. 
Within  the  grill-gate  of  the  chancel,  up  the  steps  surmounted  loomingly 
by  the  fast  darkening  organ,  white  robes  could  be  dimly  seen,  and  one 
feeble  voice,  rising  and  falling  in  a  cracked  monotonous  mutter,  could 
at  intervals  be  faintly  heard.  In  the  free  outer  air,  the  river,  the  green 
pastures,  and  the  brown  arable  lands,  the  teeming  hills  and  dales,  were 
reddened  by  the  sunset ;  while  the  distant  little  windows  in  windmills 
and  farm  homesteads,  shone,  patches  of  bright  beaten  gold.  In  the 
Cathedral,  all  became  gray,  murky,  and  sepulchral,  and  the  cracked 
monotonous  mutter  went  on  like  a  dying  voice,  until  the  organ  and  the 
choir  burst  forth,  and  drowned  it  in  a  sea  of  music.  Then  the  sea  fell, 
and  the  dying  voice  made  another  feeble  effort,  and  then  the  sea  rose 
high,  and  beat  its  life  out,  and  lashed  the  roof,  and  surged  among  the 
arches,  and  pierced  the  heights  of  the  great  tower  ;  and  then  the  sea  , 
was  dry,  and  all  was  still. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  by  that  time  walked  to  the  chancel-steps,  where 
he  met  the  living  waters  coming  out. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  ?  "  Thus  Jasper  accosted  him,  rather  quickly. 
"  You  have  not  been  sent  for  ?  " 
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"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  came  down  of  my  own  accord.  I  have 
been  to  my  pretty  ward's,  and  am  now  homeward  bound  again." 

"  You  found  her  thriving  ?  " 

"  Blooming,  indeed.  Most  blooming.  I  merely  came  to  tell  her, 
seriously,  what  a  betrothal  by  deceased  parents  is." 

"And  what  is  it  —  according  to  your  judgment?" 

Mr.  Grewgious  noticed  the  whiteness  of  the  lips  that  asked  the 
question,  and  put  it  down  to  the  chilling  account  of  the  Cathedral. 

"  I  merely  came  to  tell  her  that  it  could  not  be  considered  binding, 
against  any  such  reason  for  its  dissolution  as  a  want  of  affection,  or 
want  of  disposition  to  carry  it  into  effect,  on  the  side  of  either  party." 

"  May  I  ask,  had  you  any  especial  reason  for  telling  her  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Grewgious  answered  somewhat  sharply,  "  The  especial  reason 
of  doing  my  duty,  sir.  Simply  that."  Then  he  added,  "Come,  Mr. 
Jasper  ;  I  know  your  affection  for  your  nephew,  and  that  you  are  quick 
to  feel  on  his  behalf.  I  assure  you  that  this  implies  not  the  least  doubt 
of,  or  disrespect  to,  your  nephew." 

"You  could  not,"  returned  Jasper,  with  a  friendly  pressure  of  his 
arm,  as  they  walked  on  side  by  side,  "speak  more  handsomely." 

Mr.  Grewgious  pulled  off  his  hat  to  smooth  his  head,  and,  having 
smoothed  it,  nodded  it  contentedly,  and  put  his  hat  on  again. 

"I  will  wager,"  said  Jasper,  smiling, —  his  lips  were  still  so  white 
that  he  was  conscious  of  it,  and  bit  and  moistened  them  while  speak- 
ing,— "  I  will  wager  that  she  hinted  no  wish  to  be  released  from  Ned." 

"  And  you  will  win  your  wager,  if  you  do,"  retorted  Mr.  Grewgious. 
"We  should  allow  some  margin  for  little  maidenly  delicacies  in  a 
young  motherless  creature,  under  such  circumstances,  I  suppose ;  it  is 
not  in  my  line  ;  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  say  so.  Because."  proceeded  Mr.  Grewgious,  who 
had  all  this  time  very  knowingly  felt  his  way  round  to  action  on  his 
remembrance  of  what  she  had  said  of  Jasper  himself,  "  because  she 
seems  to  have  some  little  delicate  instinct  that  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments had  best  be  made  between  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  and  herself,  don't 
you  see  ?     She  don't  want  us,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

Jasper  touched  himself  on  the  breast,  and  said,  somewhat  indistinctly, 
"You  mean  me." 

Mr.  Grewgious  touched  himself  on  the  breast,  and  said,  "  I  mean 
us.  Therefore,  let  them  have  their  little  discussions  and  councils 
together,  when  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  comes  back  here  at  Christmas,  and 
then  you  and  I  will  step  in,  and  put  the  final  touches  to  the  business." 

"  So  you  settled  with  her  that  you  would  come  back  at  Christmas  ? " 
observed  Jasper.  "  I  see !  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  you  quite  fairly  said 
just  now,  there  is  such  an  exceptional  attachment  between  my  nephew 
and  me,  that  I  am  more  sensitive  for  the  dear,  fortunate,  happy,  happy 
fellow  than  for  myself.  But  it  is  only  right  that  the  young  lady  should 
be  considered,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  that  I  should  accept  my 
cue  from  you.  I  accept  it.  I  understand  that  at  Christmas  they  will 
complete  their  preparations  for  May,  and  that  their  marriage  will  be 
put  in  final  train  by  themselves,  and  that  nothing  will  remain  for  us  but 
to  put  ourselves  in  train  also,  and  have  everything  ready  for  our  formal 
release  from  our  trusts  on  Edwin's  birthday." 
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"  That  is  my  understanding,"  assented  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  they  shook 
hands  to  part.     "  God  bless  them  both  !  " 

"  God  save  them  both  !  "  cried  Jasper. 

"  I  said,  bless  them,"  remarked  the  former,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  said,  save  them,"  returned  the  latter.    "Is  there  any  difference  ?" 

(to  be  continue©.) 


MOSAIC. 

TT  will  be  found  that  they  are  the  weakest-minded  and  the 
J.  hardest-hearted  men  that  most  love  variety  and  change :  for 
the  weakest  minded  are  those  who  both  wonder  most  at  things  new, 
and  digest  most  things  old ;  in  so  far  that  everything  they  have  lies 
rusty,  and  loses  lustre  for  want  of  use,  neither  do  they  make  any  stir 
among  their  possessions,  nor  look  over  them  to  see  what  may  be  made 
of  them,  nor  keep  any  great  store,  nor  are  householders  with  store- 
houses of  things  new  and  old  ;  but  they  catch  at  the  new-fashioned 
garments,  and  let  the  moth  and  thief  look  after  the  rest ;  and  the 
hardest-hearted  men  are  those  that  least  feel  the  endearing  and  binding 
power  of  custom,  and  hold  on  by  no  cords  of  affection  to  any  shore, 
but  drive  with  the  waves  that  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 


"  All  true  happiness  and  nobleness  are  near  us,  and  yet  neglected 
by  us  ;  and  till  we  have  learned  how  to  be  happy  and  noble  we  have 
not  much  to  tell,  even  to  Red  Indians.  The  delights  of  horse-racing 
and  hunting,  of  assemblies  in  the  night  instead  of  the  day,  of  costly 
and  wearisome  music,  of  costly  and  burdensome  dress,  of  chagrined 
contention  for  place  or  power,  or  wealth,  or  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ; 
and  all  the  endless  occupation  without  purpose,  and  idleness  without 
rest,  of  our  vulgar  world,  are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  enjoyments  we  would 
be  ambitious  to  communicate.  And  all  real  and  wholesome  enjoy- 
ments possible  to  man  have  been  just  as  possible  to  him,  since  first  he 
was  made  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  now ;  and  they  are  possible  to  him 
chiefly  in  peace.  To  watch  the  corn  grow,  and  the  blossoms  set ;  to 
draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade  ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love, 
to  hope,  to  pray, —  these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy  ;  they 
have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these,  they  never  7eu'//  have  power 
to  do  more.  The  world's  prosperity  or  adversity  depends  upon  our 
knowing  and  teaching  these  few  things  ;  but  upon  iron,  or  glass,  or 
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electricity,  or  steam,  in  no  wise.  And  I  am  Utopian  and  enthusiastic 
enough  to  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  discover 
this.  It  has  now  made  its  experiments  in  every  possible  direction  but 
the  right  one  ;  and  it  seems  that  it  must,  at  last,  try  the  right  one,  in  a 
mathematical  necessity." 


"Truth  forgives  no  insult,  and  endures  no  stain.  We  do  not 
enough  consider  this  ;  nor  dread  enough  the  slight  and  continual  occa- 
sions of  offence  against  her.     We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking 

r    1  •  •  •        • 

at  falsehood  in  its  darkest  associations,  and  through  the  color  of  its 
worst  purposes.  That  indignation  which  we  profess  to  feel  at  deceit 
absolute,  is  indeed  only  at  deceit  malicious.  We  resent  calumny, 
hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  because  they  harm  us,  not  because  they  are 
untrue.  Take  the  detraction  and  the  mischief  from  the  untruth,  and 
we  are  little  offended  by  it ;  tune  it  into  praise,  and  we  may  be  pleased 
with  it.  And  yet  it  is  not  calumny  nor  treachery  that  does  the  largest 
sum  of  mischief  in  the  world  ;  they  are  continually  crushed,  and  are 
felt  only  in  being  conquered.  But  it  is  the  glistening  and  spoken  lie  ; 
the  amiable  fallacy ;  the  patriotic  lie  of  the  historian,  the  provident 
lie  of  the  politician,  the  zealous  lie  of  the  partisan,  the  merciful  lie  of 
the  friend,  and  the  careless  lie  of  each  man  to  himself,  that  cast  that 
black  mystery  over  humanity,  through  which  we  thank  any  man  who 
pierces,  as  we  would  thank  any  one  who  dug  a  well  in  a  desert ;  happy, 
that  the  thirst  for  truth  still  remains  with  us,  even  when  we  have  wilfully 
left  the  fountains  of  it." 


"  It  is  a  wonderful  advantage  to  a  man,  in  every  pursuit  or  avoca- 
tion, to  secure  an  adviser  in  a  sensible  woman.  In  woman  there  is  at 
once  a  subtle  delicacy  of  tact,  and  a  plain  soundness  of  judgment, 
which  are  rarely  combined  to  an  equal  degree  in  man.  A  woman,  if 
she  be  really  your  friend,  will  have  a  sensitive  regard  for  your  charac- 
ter, honor,  repute.  She  will  seldom  counsel  you  to  do  a  shabby  thing  ; 
for  a  woman  friend  always  desires  to  be  proud  of  you.  At  the  same 
time  her  constitutional  timidity  makes  her  more  cautious  than  your 
male  friend.  She,  therefore,  seldom  counsels  you  to  do  an  imprudent 
thing.  By  friendships  I  mean  pure  friendships  —  those  in  which  there 
is  no  admixture  of  the  passion  of  love,  except  in  the  married  state. 
A  man's  best  female  friend  is  a  wife  of  good  sense  and  good  heart, 
whom  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him.  If  he  have  that,  he  need  not  seek 
elsewhere.  But  supposing  the  man  to  be  without  such  a  helpmate, 
female  friendship  he  must  have,  or  his  intellect  will  be  without  a  garden, 
and  there  will  be  many  an  unheeded  gap  even  in  its  strongest  fence. 

"  Better  and  safer,  of  course,  are  such  friendships  where  disparities 
of  years  or  circumstances  put  the  idea  of  love  out  of  the  question. 
Middle  life  has  rarely  this  advantage  :  youth  and  age  have.  Moliere's 
old  housekeeper  was  a  great  help  to  his  genius  ;  and  Montaigne's 
philosophy  takes  a  gentler  and  loftier  character  of  wisdom  from  the 
date  in  which  he  finds,  in  Marie  de  Gournay,  an  adopted  daughter, — 
' certainly  beloved  by  me,'  says  the  Horace  of  essayists,  'with  more 
than  paternal  love,  and  involved  in  my  solitude  of  retirement  as  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  my  being.'     Female  friendship,  indeed,  is  to  a 
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man  the  bulwark,  sweetener,  ornament,  of  his  existence.  To  his 
mental  culture  it  is  invaluable  :  without  it,  all  his  knowledge  of  books 
will  never  give  him  knowledge  of  the  world." 


"There  are  no  doubt  some  minds  amongst  us,  whose  power  we 
admit,  and  whose  perversion  of  power  we  lament,  who  have  bewildered 
themselves  by  really  deep  meditation  on  inexplicable  mysteries ;  who 
demand  certainty  where  certainty  is  not  given  to  man,  or  demand  for 
truths  which  are  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  other  evidence  than 
those  truths  will  admit.  We  can  even  painfully  sympathise  in  that 
ordeal  of  doubt  to  which  such  minds  are  peculiarly  exposed  —  with 
their  Titanic  struggles  against  the  still  mightier  power  of  Him  who  has 
said  to  the  turbulent  intellect  of  man,  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther, —  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.'  We  cannot 
wish  better  to  any  such  agitated  mind  than  that  it  may  listen  to  those 
potent  and  majestic  words :  'Peace  —  be  still!'  uttered  by  the  voice 
of  Him  who  so  suddenly  hushed  the  billows  of  the  Galilean  lake." 
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THERE  is  no  charge  more  frequently  and  more  inconsiderately  brought 
against  authors  by  critics  of  the  tomahawk  school,  than  that  ot 
plagiarism  ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  none  which  should  be  advanced 
more  reluctantly.  Ignorance  is  a  misfortune  ;  so  is  dulness  ;  style  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  question  of  taste  ;  false  statements  may  be  due  to  erroneous 
information  ;  even  vicious  morality  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  ethical  dis- 
tortions or  obliquities  for  which  the  offender  may  deserve  our  pity  full  as 
much  as  our  condemnation.  But  the  act  of  taking  another  man's  thoughts, 
perhaps  in  his  very  words,  and  deliberately  presenting  them  to  the  public  as 
one's  own,  is  (if  it  ever  occurs)  an  act  so  dishonorable,  that  we  should 
hesitate  long — indeed  even  strain  charity  until  it  cracked,  before  imputing 
it  to  any  member  of  the  honored  brotherhood  of  literature. 

How  easily  one  might  be  misled,  by  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  phrase, 
to  form  a  deplorably  erroneous  judgment,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  parallel 
passages,  one  from  a  story  by  Mr.  W.  Charles  Kent,  called  The  Vision  of 
Cagliostro,  published  in  Blackwood'' $  Magazine  for  October  1847,  and  the 
other  from  a  narrative  called  The  Great  Empress,  published  a  few  months 
ago,  and  written  by  a  gentleman  of  such  social  and  literary  standing,  and 
occupying  so  distinguished  and  important  an  official  position,  as  to  render  it 
simply  inconceivable  that  he  couW,  under  any  circumstances,  be  guilty  of 
literary  theft. 
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The  Vision  of  Cagliostro. 

He  [the  seer]  was  standing  in  a  se- 
cluded grove  in  the  island  of  Caprere. 
Fountains  sparkled  under  the  branches ; 
blossoms  of  the  grandest  colours  flaunted 
on  the  brambles  or  enamelled  the  turf ; 
laughter  and  music  filled  the  air  with  a 
confusion  of  sweet  sounds  ;  and  among  the 
intricacies  of  the  trees,  bands  of  revel- 
lers flitted  to  and  fro,  clad  in  the  antique 
costumes  of  Rome.  Under  the  shadow  of 
a  gigantic  orange-bush,  upon  a  couch  of 
luxurious  softness,  and  embroidered  in  gor- 
geous arabesques,  there  reclined  the  figure 
of  an  old  man  [Tiberius].  His  counte- 
nance was  hideous  with  age  and  debauchery. 
Sin  glimmered  in  the  evil  light  of  his  eves  — 
those  enormous  and  bloodshot  eyes  with 
which  the  historian  tells  us  he  could  see 
even  in  the  night-time.  Habitual  intem- 
perance had  inflamed  his  complexion,  and 
disfigured  his  skin  with  disgusting  erup- 
tions ;  while  his  body,  naturally  robust  in 
its  proportions,  had  become  bloated  with 
the  indolence  of  confirmed  gluttony.  A 
garment  (the  toga  virilis)  of  virgin  white- 
ness covered  his  limbs  ;  along  the  edge  of 
the  garment  was  the  broad  hem  of  Tyrian 
purple,  indicative  of  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
and  around  the  hoary  brow  of  the  epicu- 
rean was  woven  a  chaplet  of  roses  and 
aloe-leaves. 

Cagliostro  recoiled  in  abhorrence  before 
a  spectacle  at  once  so  austere  and  las- 
civious. His  spirit  quailed  at  the  sight 
of  a  visage  in  which  appeared  to  be  concen- 
trated the  infamy  of  many  centuries.  His 
soul  revolted  at  the  sinister  and  ferocious 
expression  pervading  every  lineament,  and 
lurking  in  every  -wrinkle.  As  he  gazed, 
however,  a  blithe  sound  startled  him 
from  the  umbrage  of  the  boughs.  Quick, 
lively,  jocund,  to  the  clashing  of  her 
cymbals,  there  bounded  forth  an  Italian 
maiden  in  the  garb  of  a  Bacchante.  Pier 
feet  agile  as  the  roe's,  her  eyes  lustrous 
and  defiant,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her 
bosom  heaving,  her  arms  symmetrical  as 
sculpture,  but  glowing  with  the  roseate 
warmth  of  youth,  the  virgin  still  rejoiced, 
as  it  were,  in  the  tumult  of  the  dance. 
Grapes  of  a  golden-green,  relieved  by  the 
ruddy  brown  of  their  foliage,  clustered  in 
a  garland  about  her  temples,  and  leaped  in 
unison  with  her  movements.  Around ! 
with  her  raven  tresses  streaming  abroad 
in  ringlets — around  !  with  her  light  robes 
forcing  back  from  a  jewelled  brooch  above 
the  knee.  ...  A  thrill  of  admiration  suf- 
fused with  a  deeper  tint  even  the  abhorred 
cheek  of  the  voluptuary.  ..."  Arise, 
maiden  of  Apulia,"  he  said  ....  "arise 
and  slake  my  thirst  from  yonder  goblet." 
.  .  .  She    rose    with    precipitation    and 


The  Great  Empress  (pp.  40-41). 

In  a  secluded  grove  of  luxurious  laurels, 
overshadowed  by  a  noble  group  of  Orien- 
tal plane-trees,  voices  were  heard,  as  if 
in  subdued  accents,  while  everything  else 
was  still  and  silent.  The  scene  was  one 
of  fairy-like  beauty;  for  blossoms  flaunted 
on  the  bushes  and  sparkled  on  the  rare 
turf;  foicntains  splashed  and  sparkled 
under  the  branches;  laughter  and  music 
filled  the  air  with  a  confusion  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  among  trees  of  foreign  shape 
and  fragrant  bushes  bands  of  resellers 
flitted  to  and  fro.  But  they  kept  away 
from  the  place  where  a  few  citron  trees, 
then  the  rarest  of  all  plants  ....  over- 
shadowed  a  couch  of  luxurious  softness, 
and  embroidered  in  gorgeous  arabesques  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  On  it  reclined 
the  old  man :  his  countenance  was  hideous 
with  premature  old  age,  and  the  disfiguring 
marks  of  debauchery.  His  eyes  enormous 
in  size,  and  bloodshot,  were  glimmering 
with  the  light  of  sin,  and  had  a  weird, 
unearthly  brightness  when  he  opened 
them  suddenly ;  for  he  could  see  with 
them,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  well  in  the 
darkness  of  night  as  in  the  bright  daylight. 
His  complexion  was  glenuing  in  deep  per- 
petual blushes,  and  his  hanging  cheeks 
were  bloated  like  his  whole  body,  with  the 
indolence  of  fearful  gluttony.  There  was 
an  indescribable,  loathsome  contrast  be- 
tween the  signs  of  sin  which  he  bore  on 
his  person,  and  the  while  toga,  rich  in  its 
broad  hem  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  the 
chaplet  of  rose  and  aloe-leaves  which  was 
lightly  pressing  on  his  hoary  head. 

There  he  lay  ....  with  a  sinister  and 
ferocious  expression  in  every  lineament,  and 
savage  rage  lurking  in  every  wrinkle  ;  his 
whole  countenance  filled,  as  it  were,  with 
the  concentrated  infamy  of  many  ages. 
Suddenly  a  light  step  was  heard  on  the 
crisp  sand,  and  with  sylph-like  quickness, 
there  bounded  forth  a  Bacchante  of  marvel- 
ous beauty.  Grapes  of  golden  hue,  relieved 
by  ruddy  vine  leaves,  encircled  her  temples 
in  a  rich  garland  and  waved  in  airy  dance 
as  she  came  gliding  in  softly,  touching 
her  cymbals  with,  timid  finger,  and  looking 
wistfully  at  the  dread  emperor's  face. 
He  smiled,  and  off  she  bounded  again  in 
the  wild  intoxicating  Bacchic  dance,  her 
lustrous  and  defiant  eyes  throwing  out  vivid 
flashes  of  light,  her  bosom  heaving  in  the 
roseate  warmth  of  her  youth,  and  all  her 
limbs  swaying  to  and  fro.  .  .  .  She  stood 
in  all  the  perfect  symmetry  of  sculpture. 
.  .  .  Her  deep-black  hair  fluttered  in 
ringlets  around  her,  her  light  robes  flew 
bank  from  the  peiuelled  brooch  on  her  knee. 
.  .  .  His  blotched  face  became  suffused 
with  a   deeper  tint,  his  eye  blazed  up    in 
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filled  a  chalice  to  the  brim  with  Falernian.  unwonted  fire,  and  he  beckoned  her  toy?// 

Tiberius  grasped  it  with  an  eager  hand,  the  golden  goblet  by  his  side  with  Faler- 

and  his  mouth  pressed  the  lip  of  the  cup  nia?i.     He  raised  it  eagerly  to  his  lips  as 

as  if  to  drain  its  ruby  vintage  to  the  bottom,  if  to  drain  its  ruby  vintage  to  the  bottom  ; 

Suddenly,    however,    the  eyes   of  the   old  but  he  fell  back  exhausted,  overcome  by 

man  blazed  with  a  raging  light.  .  .  .  He  the   power  of  his  passion,  and  soon  he 

was  writhing  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  was  roaring  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 

rage  which  justified  posterity  in  regarding  rage  which  made  men  whisper  in  stealthy 

him  as  a  madman.  .  .  .  conclave  that  their  master  was  a  madman. 

The  monster  lay  upon  his  cushions  as  ...  He  who,  not  so  very  long  ago,  had 

impotent  as  a  child.  been  able  to  boast  of  a  strength  almost  as 

[Foot-note].     Suetonius  assures  us  that  supernatural  as  his    crimes  —  who   could 

the  muscular  strength  of  Tiberius  was,  in  with  outstretched  arm  bore  a  hole  through 

the  prime  of  his  manhood,  almost  as  super-  a  sound  apple,  and  draw  blood  from  the 

natural  as  his  crimes  ;  that  he  could,  with  head  of  a  youth  by  giving  him  a  fillip  — 

his,  outstretched  finger,  bore  a  hole  through  lay  now  utterly  helpless,  unable  to  raise 

a  sound  apple,  and  wound  the  head  of  a  his  hand,  as  impotent  as  an  infant. 
child  or  even  a  youth  with  a  fillip. 

Ix  the  article  headed  Curiosities  of  Virginia  Antiquity,  in  the  April  No. 
of  the  New  Eclectic,  reference  was  made  to  the  ungallant  epitaph  of  Mr. 
Custis,  which  declares  that  out  of  the  71  years  of  his  life  he  only  lived  but 
seven,  being  "  the  space  of  time  he  kept  a  bachelor's  house."  A  corres- 
pondent calls  our  attention  to  a  somewhat  similar  statement  on  an  ancient 
sepulchral  monument,  referred  to  by  Winckelmann  in  his  History  of  Ancient 
Art. 

'•  Among  the  architectural  works  of  this  time,  there  is  preserved  in  the 
environs  of  Tivoli  a  tomb  of  a  round  form,  built  of  large  hewn  stones,  which 
was  constructed  by  M.  Plautus  Silvanus,  who  was  Consul  with  Augustus. 
The  inscriptions  are  between  cippi  in  front  of  the  tomb  ;  the  middle  one,  in 
larger  characters,  preserving  the  memory  of  the  founder.  It  includes  a  list 
of  his  offices  and  his  campaigns,  commemorates  the  triumph  which  he 
obtained  after  his  victory  over  the  Illyrians,  and  concludes  with  these  words  : — 
vixit.  axx.  ix.  Wright,  in  his  Travels,  says  that  he  does  not  understand 
how  a  man,  especially  a  consular,  could  say  that  he  only  lived  nine  years  ; 
and  conjectures  that  there  should  be  an  l  before  the  ix,  so  that  we  should 
read  '  fifty-nine  years.'  But  this  traveller  falls  into  the  same  error  with 
many  others  ;  and  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  figures,  which,  like  the  letters, 
are  a  palm  in  length,  and  perfectly  preserved.  M.  Plautus  counted  that  he 
only  lived  those  years  which  he  spent  in  retirement  at  his  villa,  and  counted 
all  his  previous  life  as  null. 

"  The  Emperor  Diocletian,  after  his  abdication,  passed  the  same  number  of 
years  at  his  country-seat,  near  Salone  in  Dalmatia ;  and  he  used  to  say  to 
his  friends  that  he  did  not  commence  to  live  until  the  day  of  his  abdication. 
In  like  manner  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  ordered  a  similar  inscription  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb,  stating 
that  he  had  lived  seven  years  ;  this  being  the  part  of  his  life  which  he  had 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  country-life." 

Job  is  the  first  gentleman  on  record  who  gave  his  daughters  an  inheritance 
as  well  as  his  sons.  But  they  were  all,  both  sons  and  daughters,  his  second 
set  of  children,  the  offspring  of  his  old  age  ;  and  his  daughters  were  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  : — "  In  all  the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair  as  the 
daughters  of  Job."  He  had  given  them  names,  moreover,  which,  however 
oddly  they  may  sound  to  us  of  the  West,  were  doubtless  very  sweet  in  the 
ears  of  the  young  men  of  Uz.  Jcmina  is  Day ;  Kezia  is  Cassia,  that  cinna- 
mon-like perfume  of  the  East ;  and  Kerenhappuch  is  Paint-jar,  the  vessel  in 
which  was  kept  the  dark  pigment  used  to  give  a  liquid  lustre  to  the  Oriental 
eye.  So  early  was  the  association  of  the  sex  with  the  ideas  of  sunshine, 
sweet  odors  and  cosmetics  ! 
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Accepted. 

There's  not  a  ripple  on  the  silver  lake, 

There's  not  a  cloud  in  yonder  summer  skv 
The  delicate  lily  hangs  its  trembling  flake 
Of  snow,  above  the  water,  dreamingly. 

All  sounds  are  hushed, —  all  nature  seems  a  calm, 
In  which  the  wearied  spirit  might  repose 

In  sweet  surcease, —  drinking  the  perfumed  balm 
Of  hidden  violet  and  dainty  rose. 

On  swaying  boughs,  the  happy  red-birds  swing, 

Preening  with  careless  ease  their  plumage  rare, — 

Twittering  a  little,  as  if  they  would  sing, 
Were  not  the  song  an  effort  and  a  care. 

Calm  as  this  lake,  or  blue  sky  o'er  us  bent, 

Happier  than  birds,  as  free  from  care  as  they, 

Henceforth  the  currents  of  our  being  blent, 
Mabel  and  I  on  this  soft  summer  day. 

We  wandered  here  this  morning  listlessly, 
Without  a  purpose,  if  it  were  not  this, — 

To  be  together,  for  the  hours  speed  by, 

When  near  each  other,  laden  with  such  bliss. 

My  boat  lay  fastened  to  a  beechen  stump  ; 

We  entered,  glad  to  while  away  the  hours, 
Hearing  the  oar's  soft  plash,  the  billow's  thump, 

Watching  the  sportive  fish,  the  floating  flowers. 

My  hands  with  willing  toil  the  lithe  oars  pulled, 
She,  leaning  o'er  the  side,  her  bare  arm  laved 

(Fair  as  the  lilies  which  anon  she  culled), 

Gazed  on  the  face  that  had  my  heart  enslaved. 

'Twas  near  that  clump  of  willow  trees  I  turned ; 

My  eyes,  my  face,  my  manner  all  revealed 
The  flame  of  feeling  that  within  me  burned, 

While  in  devoir  my  loyal  spirit  kneeled. 

My  eyes  were  strangely  dim, —  my  heart  beat  fast, — 
My  arms  seemed  weak, —  the  oars  unsteady  grew, — • 

With  choking  voice,  I  faltered  out  at  last, 

"  Mabel,  my  love,  you  know  I  love  but  you." 

And  then,  my  tongue  unsealed,  I  told  her  all, 

All  that  for  years  and  years  had  filled  my  soul, 

Begging  that  from  her  lips  some  word  might  fall, 
Accepting,  as  I  gave  my  heart's  control. 

She  trembled,  as  I  spake,  like  startled  fawn, 

The  hot  flood  flushed  her  face,  and  fled  the  while, 
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Leaving  her  calm  and  pure  as  summer  dawn, — 

Then  placed  her  hand  in  mine  with  sweetest  smile. 

She  said,  with  eyes  like  heaven's  untroubled  blue, 
With  hand  imprisoned,  fluttering  like  a  bird  ; — 

Oh !   who  could  doubt  her  heart  was  leal  and  true  ! 
Oh !   who  could  doubt  such  pledged  unspoken  word ! 

0  woman's  heart !   so  sweet,  so  strange,  so  brave, 
Commanding  homage,  yet  surrendering  all ! 

Love's  rightful  Queen,  and  yet  Love's  humblest  slave, 
Strong  in  thy  freedom, —  strongest  in  thy  thrall! 

1  know  not  what  else  passed.     I  only  know 

Her  heart  beats  ever  warm  and  true  for  me ; 
While  deeper  violets  in  her  soft  eyes  glow, 
And  richer  roses  on  each  cheek  I  see. 

We  linger  still,  linked  to  the  glittering  beach 

With  this  sweet  thought,  that  this  is  the  sweet  place 

That  taught  us  first  how  dear  each  is  to  each, 

And  crowned  familiar  scenes  with  nameless  grace. 

Roger  Grahame. 

The  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  at  Tours,  tragic  as  was  the  event 
which  caused  its  assembling,  were,  like  most  tragedies,  not  without  a  comic 
side.  When  De  Fonvielle  —  who  forfeited  all  the  respect  and  sympathy  that 
might  have  been  felt  for  him,  by  his  outrageous  vituperation  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  ridiculous  pretence  of  wanting  to  fly  at  his  throat  in  full  court  —  was 
sentenced  to  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  contempt,  he  consoled  himself  by 
remarking  with  much  self-importance  :  "  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  say  he 
has  been  sentenced  by  a  High  Court  of  Justice  !  "  But  according  to  his 
Radical  notions,  a  court  which  exists  only  to  try  princes  of  the  Imperial 
house,  should  be  one  of  the  basest  of  courts.  For  an  omnivorous  appetite, 
commend  us  to  honest  self-conceit. 

Doctor  Morel,  one  of  the  witnesses,  testified  that  he  said  to  the  Prince 
that  had  he,  the  Doctor,  been  in  the  latter's  place,  he  would  have  killed  both 
the  assailants.     "  Professionally  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  secretaries. 

The  pianist  Kalkbrenner  was  very  fond  of  vaunting  the  antiquity  and 
nobility  of  his  family,  which  he  pretended  to  trace  from  the  dark  ages  through 
a  line  of  crusaders.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  a  friend  one  day,  "  that  one 
of  my  ancestors  accompanied  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  ?  "  "  On  the  piano  ?  " 
his  friend  inquired. 

Science  seems  to  be  very  fertile  of  late  with  news  from  the  heavens,  or 
with  conjectures  to  which  such  news  gives  rise.  As  savans  have  discovered 
by  the  spectroscope  that  on  some  of  the  comets  carbon  exists  in  the  state  of 
vapor  (a  condition  to  which  it  cannot  be  brought  by  any  process  known  upon 
earth),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  diamonds  may  be  portions  of  this  vapor, 
detached  by  causes  unknown  to  us  and  crystallized  by  the  intense  cold  of 
the  interstellar  space,  so  as  to  fall  upon  other  planets  in  the  form  of  diamond 
hail,  like  the  meteorites.  Who  can  say  it  is  impossible  ?  The  fact  that 
diamonds  are  always  found  upon  the  surface  would  best  agree  with  a  meteoric 
source. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  the  Queen  a  correspondent  puts  the  following 
singular  query : — 

"Can  any  lady  recommend  any  Sunday  toys  for  very  young  children  —  fourteen 
months  old  ?  I  find  the  Noah's  Ark  is  not  safe,  as  they  break  off  the  limbs  from  the 
figures  and  put  them  in  their  mouths." 

On  this  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  : — 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  theological  toys  can  be  recommended 
to  persons  of  such  tender  years  that  they  put  all  they  possess  into  their  mouths  ; 
perhaps  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  nature  of  ninepins  might  suit." 

We  had  supposed,  in  our  simplicity,  that  the  case  of  the  Queen's  corres- 
pondent was  unique,  but  we  find  to  our  astonishment  that  there  are  others, 
perhaps  many  others,  for  whom  Sunday  toys  are  a  desideratum.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  for  infants  of  such  tender  years  that  they  are  too  }-oun<j  even 
for  Sunday  toys  ?  Surely  some  kind  of  a  Sabbatic  impression  ought  to  be 
produced.  How  would  it  do  to  take  the  bells  off  their  teething-corals,  or 
replace  them  by  sticks  of  quassia,  on  that  day,  and  infuse  a  little  wormwood 
into  their  milk  ?  Here,  however,  is  the  ingenious  plan  of  a  writer  in  the 
Nonconformist : — 

"  Sunday  play,  a  Sabbntic  game,  is  a  godsend.  For  we  may  not  set  ourselves  to 
beat  down  this  physical  vitality  as  if  it  were  a  moral  fault.  We  may  not  think  to 
please  the  God  of  Grace  by  disregarding  the  God  of  nature.  The  soul  must  not  be 
permitted  to  keep  its  Sabbath  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  I  am  not  going  to  plunge 
into  the  Sabbath  question.  I  only  want  to  '  insense  '  dull  parents  and  guardians  with 
a  Sunday  entertainment  that  feeds  the  imagination,  uses  the  hands,  creates  amuse- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  impresses  Scripture  narratives  on  the  memory,  and  .-rids 
the  great  purpose  of  the  day.  I  have  a  couple  of  hundred  wooden  bricks  and  half- 
bricks,  and  a  Noah's  ark.  These  are  strictly  reserved  for  Sunday  —  like  Sunday 
clothes  and  Sunday  puddings.  With  these  bricks  and  animals  we  illustrate  Scripture 
narratives.  Last  Sunday  evening  we  had  Rahab  letting  the  spies  down  from  the  wall. 
The  building  of  Jericho  was  a  serious  work.  My  construction  was  Rahab's  house 
on  the  wall,  and  the  spies  in  the  act  of  descending  in  a  basket,  improvised  of  card- 
board. On  a  former  occasion  we  had  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  In  one  corner  of 
the  table  was  Jerusalem;  in  the  opposite  corner  Damascus,  with  'the  street  called 
Straight,'  and  Ananias  just  going  into  his  house.  Paul  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
just  fallen  from  a  horse  much  too  small  for  him,  and  surrounded,  I  regret  to  say,  by 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ;  but  trifling  inaccuracies  like  these  are  easily  overcome  by 
the  victorious  fancy  of  a  child.  Next  Sunday  we  shall  have  the  disciples  in  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.  The  tablecloth  will  form  the  water,  and  will  be  arranged  for  the  occasion 
in  waves.  Round  about  with  the  bricks  we  shall  make  the  shore,  putting  Nazareth 
and  other  towns  in  their  proper  situations.  Now  say,  O  parents  and  guardians,  have 
I  not  given  some  of  you  an  idea  ?  Go  and  prosper  with  it.  A  joiner  will  soon  make 
you  the  bricks  of  elm  or  ash.  Noah's  arks  are  cheap  ;  and  you  will  find  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  play  many  unexpected  opportunities  of  fixing  Scripture  narratives  and 
their  spiritual  lessons  on  the  children's  minds,  while  they  receive  all  as  part  of  the 
sacred  play. —  (Signed)  E.  B." 

To  which  the  Pall  Mall  appends  the  sarcastic  comment : — 

"The  writer  might  carry  out  the  idea  still  further  by  illustrating  Scripture  texts 
in  his  own  person.  For  instance,  he  might  improvise  a  pit,  get  into  it  himself  with 
a  chair  to  represent  an  ox,  and  let  his  children  pull  them  both  out  on  a  Sunday 
evening." 

Wyer,  one  of  the  early  printers,  published  a  satire  on  the  softer  sex,  in 
which,  commenting  on  marriage,  he  is  guilty  of  the  following  very  ungallant 
couplet : — 

"  Hangynge  is  better  of  the  twayne, 
Sooner  done,  and  shorter  payne." 
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What  Frederick  von  Schlegel  says  of  the  difference  between  the  mediaeval 
artists  and  the  modern,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  flower-pieces,  applies  admir- 
ably to  the  principles  of  literary  art,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  difference 
between  Shakspeare  and  the  Wordsworthian  school  in  their  respective  treat- 
ments of  nature.  Speaking  of  Correggio's  "  St.  George,"  which  is  encircled 
by  glowing  fruits  and  wreaths  of  the" loveliest  flowers,  he  says, — "In  this 
painting  an  artist  may  discover  the  true  value  and  appropriate  employment 
of  flower-pieces,  which,  when  torn  from  their  place  as  harmonious  elements 
in  the  organisation  and  combination  of  some  grand  composition,  lose  all 
significance  and  appear  but  an  inferior  branch  of  art.  The  attempt  to  form 
a  separate  work  out  of  materials  which  are  really  valuable  only  when,  by 
judicious  associations,  they  heighten  the  effect  of  a  perfect  composition, 
must  infallibly  rob  them  both  of  "dignity  and  significance." 

He  dashes  proudly  through  the  stream 

And  scatters  spray  afar  ; 
She  stands  above,  beside  the  rock, 

To  fill  her  water-jar. 

He  looked  upon  that  sweetest  face 

A  moment,  and  no  more  : 
She  dipped  and  filled  her  water-jar 

And  watched  him  from  the  shore. 

He  rides  to  fight  in  distant  lands, 

She  goes  to  tend  her  fold, 
And  each  on  earth  the  other's  face 

Shall  never  more  behold. 

She  loiters  home  by  forest-paths ; 

The  evening  shades  grow  dim 
So  suddenly,  as  if  he  brought 

And  took  the  light  with  him. 

He  rides  across  a  barren  moor 

And  night  draws  on  apace  ; 
But  still  he  hears  the  rippling  brook 

And  sees  that  sweetest  face. 

Certainly  the  position  of  a  landholder  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  who 
happens  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  "  Rory  of  the  Hills,"  is  not  at 
present  a  very  attractive  one.  Here  is  the  style  in  which  a  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  is  under  Rory's  ban,  is  compelled  to  protract  a  precarious  existence  : — 

"Ever  since  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  a  regular  post  of  armed  police  has 
been  established  at  his  house  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  terror  does  the  old  gentleman 
live,  that  he  rarely  ventures  outside  his  own  domain,  which  he  promenades  armed 
with  a  loaded  rifle  and  surrounded  by  a  posse  of  constables,  all  with  their  carbines 
at  full  cock.  Policemen  guard  the  approaches  and  entrances  to  the  mansion  ;  there 
are  constables  on  the  gravelled  walks,  in  the  shrubberies,  on  the  lawn,  and  in 
the  stableyard ;  and  no  strangers  are  admitted  into  Mr.  Nicholson's  presence  or  even 
inside  the  house,  which  is  guarded  more  like  a  fort  than  a  country  gentleman's 
mansion.  A  few  days  since,  when  visiting  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  whose  seat  is 
only  a  short  distance'  off,  Mr.  Nicholson  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  go  on  foot ;  and 
the  cortege,  as  it  was  described  to  me  by  one  of  the  Marquis's  tenants,  was  certainly 
a  strange  one.     First  came  an  armed  constable  as  a  kind  of  scout,  then  two  more 
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constables,  with  Mr.  Nicholson  in  between  them  —  all  being  armed  to  the  teeth.  A 
posse  of  policemen  in  a  car,  with  a  ladder  slung  at  the  side  of  it  to  enable  them  to 
scale  any  wall  from  behind  which  an  assassin  might  take  aim,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  visits  are  paid  in  the  county  Meath." 

A  criminal  of  the  name  of  Graft,  who  was  executed  not  long  since  at 
Caen,  desired,  a  short  time  before  the  execution,  to  be  legally  married  to  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living.  The  reason  he  alleged  was  that  he 
wanted  to  leave  an  honest  name  to  his  children  ! 

Another  novelty  in  advertising  has  come  to  our  notice  which  really 
deserves  honorable  mention.  A  publisher  of  this  city  is  now  producing  in 
facsimile,  even  to  the  color  of  the  paper,  copies  of  newspapers  published  in 
Baltimore  during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  sheet  is 
double,  and  on  the  inner  leaves,  which  are  separable,  are  contained  business 
advertisements  of  the  day,  while  the  outer  leaves  exactly  reproduce  the  old 
journal,  and  can  be  filed  away.  The  copy  before  us  is  a  reprint  of  The 
Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  for  Oct.  19,  1779.  It  contains 
Genl.  Sullivan's  report  to  Congress  of  his  operations  against  the  hostile 
Indians  in  Central  New  York,  Joseph  Galloway's  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  many  other  curious  particulars.  As  files  of  these 
papers  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the  period  they  embrace  are  of  the  greatest 
historical  interest,  we  should  think  the  enterprise  would  be  liberally  supported. 

•  All  our  readers  remember  the  famous  session  of  the  Tennis-court,  and 
the  summons  by  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Bre'ze  which  brought  the  celebrated 
(though  apocryphal)  answer  from  .Mirabeau  about  "  the  force  of  bayonets." 
At  this  point,  says  Carlyle,  "  poor  De  Bre'ze  shivers  finally  forth  from  the 
page  of  History."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  quite  possible  to  look  upon 
Mirabeau  and  live  ;  and  not  only  did  the  King's  master  of  ceremonies  survive, 
but  his  family  sit  in  high  places  to  this  day,  though  there  is  not  a  Mirabeau- 
Riquetti  left  upon  earth.  The  present  head  of  the  family  is  Mgr.  de  Dreux- 
Breze,  bishop  of  Moulins,  son  of  Louis  XVIII. 's  master  of  ceremonies,  who, 
at  the  death  of  that  king,  conducted  the  obsequies,  which  were  scandalously 
disturbed  by  a  dispute  between  two  prelates.  Charles  X.  having  expressed 
his  displeasure,  the  Marquis  excused  himself,  adding, —  "  I  can  promise  your 
Majesty  that  the  next  time  things  shall  be  better  managed." 

When  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  visited  Agra,  his  first  inquiry  was  whether 
there  was  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  city.  On  learning  that  there  was  not,  he 
devoutly  thanked  Heaven,  remarking  that  wherever  there  was  one,  he  was 
invariably  taken  there,  and  he  always  found  the  word  "  Welcome  !  "  in  great 
letters  over  the  entrance. 

In  reference  to  the  high  price  (^600)  which  Bronzino's  portrait  of  Dianora 
Frescobaldi  brought  at  the  recent  sale  of  the  San  Donato  collection,  an 
English  paper  remarks  that  it  was  "  in  a  measure  due  to  the  inscription  at 
its  foot,  which  asserts  that  Dianora  was  the  mother  of  'at  least  fifty-two 
children.'  She  had  never  less  than  three  at  a  birth,  says  the  inscription,  and 
we  may  add  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once 
had  six.  Brand,  in  his  '  History  of  Newcastle,'  mentions,  as  a  well-attested 
fact,  that  a  weaver  in  Scotland  had,  by  one  wife,  sixty-two  children,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  be  baptised  ;  and  in  Aberconway  Church  may  still  be  seen  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Hooker  (whom  we  might  term  the 
Injudicious),  who  was  himself  a  forty-first  child,  and  the  father  of  twenty- 
seven  children  by  one  wife." 
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